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PREFACE. 


The  design  of  this  Work  being  to  furnish  a  Text-book^  on 
the  Evidences  of  Divine  Revelation^  to  stadents  in  the 
literary  and  philosophical  classes  in  this  University^  it 
bas  been  composed  by  the  Author  with  a  special  view  to 
this  important  object.  He  felt  it  necessary  to  combine 
comprehensiveness  with  brevity ;  to  give  a  complete  view 
of  the  evidences  of  the  truth  and  divine  authority  of  the 
Old  Testament  and  the  New^  in  as  narrow  a  compass  as 
is  consistent  with  the  elucidation  of  the  numerous  topics 
to  which  reference  must  necessarily  be  made  in  such  a 
work. 

The  most  effectual^  indeed  the  only  effectual^  method 
of  conducting  the  studies  of  young  men,  who  have  not  yet 
completed  the  curriculum  of  arts,  in  the  Evidences  of 
IMvine  Revelation,  is,  to  combine  regular  examination  on 
a  text-book  with  such  additional  and  familiar  illustra- 
tions as  the  teacher  may  deem  it  necessary  to  give.  By 
devoting  a  very  moderate  portion  of  time  weekly  to  this 
exercise,  during  the  currency  of  two  sessions,  considerable 
knowledge  may  be  acquired  in  this  important  branch  of  a 

Christian  and  liberal  education. 
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'  In  the  First  Book  in  Hiis  volume^  iSbe  teeeBstlj/  deiir. 
ableness,  and  probability  of  a  Divine  Revelalioii'  4le 
briefly  stated  and  demonstrated.  In  the  Second  vftocA 
are  some  general  observations  regarding  the  mature 'alid 
principles  of  Christian  evidence.  Hie  Third  edat- 
prehends  the  various  topics  connected  with  the  geMlfte- 
ness^  authenticity,  and  integrity  ei  the  Scriptv^  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  The  Foinrth  Bo(^  ttknOa 
of  the  divine  authority  of  the  Old  Testament  The 
Fifth,  of  the  evidence  for  the  divine  authority  of  Ae 
New. 

The  Work,  though  complete  so  &r  as  it  goes,  deoi  aot 
embrace  some  very  important,  and  even  essential,  tnuclKs 
of  Christian  evidence.  It  does  not  include,  in  tke-itet 
place,  the  internal  evidence;  nor,  in  the  aeeond  {daoe, 
the  auxiliary  evidences;  nor,  in  the  thhpd  fdaoej  Ihe 
views  whidi  are  received  regarding  the  canonical  «iiiiK>- 
rity  of  the  different  books  of  the  Bible;  nor,  in  tile  iMirth 
place,  the  proofs  of  the  plenary  inspiration  of  the  floly 
Scriptures.  Articles  ware  jvepared  on  these  4iibeent 
subjects,  and  were  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  iMiiids 
of  the  printer,  when  it  was  found  that  the  insertion*  of 
them  in  this  volume  would  inorease  the  size  to  a  vciiyr  in- 
con  veniait  extent.  '      V 

They  must,  therefore^  form  a  necessary  Sequel  td^^^  The 
Evidences  of  Divine  Revelation." 

In  the  mean  time,  the  volume  whidh  is  now  presented 
to  the  public  will  be  found  useful,  it  is  hoped,  not  only  to 
students  in  our  Universities,  and  espeeially  to  that  dass 
of  students  for  whose  use  it  is  more  immediately  desifaed, 
but  also  to  the  more  advanced  pupils  in  the  higher  seoun-r 
aries  of  learning. 


ii]dlrc;|MAdteer«uggjest  to  pareote  the  propriely>  ,ap4  '^^ 
jl^<4l4AW>t8vey«if  dievoting  a  portion  of  tijpe  weekly^*:;- 
pfSl^Blfim^^e  ^v^upg  (^  the  Sabbath, — to  the  instruetipp 
^£t(^4)biliteea  in  the  evideiLoes  of  the  truth  and  divuie 
iAti^^^  GbriptianUy.  Is  it  not  aa  enor  in  the  geoei:^ 
WtanrPf  <^Uteation  in  this  country,  that  white  the  truths 
'^f%ltll!;€hxibtiaii  idigion  are  taught  with  coBimendabJle 
<iiUgeifQe^lfae  xeaaons  why  those  truths  should  be  believed 
49^  so  kMoib  tangbt  ?  Though  we  should  not  rest  9atis- 
iediwilh'^the  raei^  knowledge  of  the  pounds  of  out  fait^, 
it  is,  on  every  account,  proper  that  we  should  be  so  w^ll 
Aeqmjnt^d  with  these  grounds  as  to  be  able  to. give  an 
mmffn  to  every  man  that  asketh  us  a  reason  of  the  hope 
illal^JB  in  us  with  meekness  and  fear. 

As  to  the  propriety  and  importance  of  giving  instmc- 

tioQs  in  the  Evidences  of  Christianity  to  the  students 

ffttcading  the  literary  and  philosophical  classes  in  the 

Qid^eirsities,  there  are  few,  it  is  presumed,  who  entertain 

•  ai^  doubt    No  man  can  be  liberally  educated  who  is 

.  wao^uainled  with  this  important  branch  of  knowledge. 

'  far^qteetively  of  the  divine  authority,  the  grounds  on 

^d^  Christianity  claims  to  be  a  miraculous  interposi- 

tiiKi  of.  tbe  Deity  form  a  class  of  phenomena  of  which  no 

man  should  be  ignorant,  and  ignorance  of  which  in  any 

person  who  professes  a  knowledge  of  letters  and  of  science 

is  disreputable. 

"^  «Nopiaa  disapproves  more  highly  than  I  do  of  obstruct. 
iUg  the  path  of  knowledge  and  of  academical  honours  to 
any  ciasa  oi  the  community  by  tests  of  religious  belief. 
Bat  the  communicating  of  instruction,  in  regard  to.  the 
Bvideuees  of  Divine  Revelation,  cannot  be  viewed  in  this 
light    The  question  is  not.  What  do  you  believe? ,  but 
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the  question  is.  What  do  you  know  ?  If  it  be. proper  to 
ask  this  latter  question  of  all  who  obtain  academical 
honours  in  regard  to  heathen  mythology,  is  it  unreason- 
able or  unbecoming  that  it  should  be  propounded  to  them 
in  respect  to  the  grounds  of  the  Christian  faith  ?  What  is 
there  in  this  to  offend  the  conscience  of  any  man,  whether 
he  be  a  heathen,  a  Jew,  a  Mohammedan,  or  an  infidel  ? 
There  is  just  as  little  in  it  to  offend  the  scrupulous  con- 
science of  any  human  being  as  there  is  in  the  instructions 
given  by  the  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  concerning 
the  doctrines  and  duties  of  Natural  Theology, — instruc- 
tions to  which,  of  course,  no  one  has  ever  thought,  of 
objecting. 


Marischal  College, 
June  8,  1838. 
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BOOK  I. 


THE  PROBABILITY^  DESIRABLENESS^  AND   NECESSITY  OF 

DIVINE  REVELATION. 


CHAPTER  I. 

INTRODUCTIOK. THE  HIGH  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  INQUIRY  AS 

TO  THE  DIVINE  ORIGIN  OP  DIVINE  REVELATION. 

The  inquiry  into  the  truth  and  divine  origin  of  Chris- 
tianity^ is  one  in  which  we  cannot  feel  indifferent^  if  that 
were  possible ;  and  if  possible^  it  is  not  desirable.  From 
the  constitution  of  our  nature^  as  rational  creatures^  and 
the  hopes  and  fears  which  all  occasionally  experience,  we 
are  led  to  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  question^  Is  the 
Bible  a  revelation  from  God^  or  is  it  not  ?  It  is  true^  many 
able  and  learned  men  have  laboured^  during  the  last 
sixteen  hundred  years^  to  establish  the  negative  in  regard 
to  this  question^  but  their  work  is  yet  only  in  its  com- 
mencement. Notwithstanding  the  learning,  talent,  and 
ingenuity  which  they  have  brought  to  the  task,  the  evi- 
dences of  the  divine  authority  of  the  Bible  remain  unim- 
paired; and  that  book  holds  the  position  to  which  it 
originally  laid  claim,  as  an  authoritative  communication 
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from  Heaven.  In  that  sacred  character  it  has  been  re~ 
garded  and  acknowledged  by  the  wisest^  the  greatest^  and 
the  best  of  mankind ;  and  after  a  full  investigation  of  the 
evidences  on  which  it  rests,  they  have  added  their  testi* 
mony  to  its  truth  and  divine  authority.  It  is  our  duty, 
however,  not  to  take  a  matter  of  such  great  importance 
upon  trust,  but  to  weigh  and  examine  for  ourselves.  All 
that  I  request  is,  that  we  pursue  this  inquiry  w^ith  the 
candour  and  even  solemnity  of  mind  which  are  due  to 
its  infinite  importance.    Its  infinite  importance  appears, 

1.  From  the  nature  of  the  question  on  which  we  are 
to  decide.  The  message  professes  to  be  from  God,  and  to 
relate  to  my  well-being  through  eternity.  If,  indeed,  it 
be  from  my  Sovereign  Ruler  and  Judge,  it  concerns  me 
deeply  not  to  reject  it,  not  to  treat  it  with  indiflference, 
but  to  give  it  the  reception  to  which  it  is  entitled.  It 
offers  evidences  of  its  heavenly  origin,  external  and  inter- 
nal, varied  and  numerous ;  and  it  requires  me  to  examine 
these  under  the  feeling  of  responsibility  to  God,  before 
deciding  on  its  claims.  It  were  easy  to  form  a  judgment 
if  there  were  in  the  message  any  thing  palpably  false  or 
immoral,  or  if  the  credentials  of  the  messenger  were  defi- 
cient and  inadequate;  but  the  contrary  is  the  case^  so 
much  so,  that  they  are  the  most  appropriate  which  a 
messenger  firom  Heaven  could  produce.  He,  therefore^ 
who,  in  these  circumstances,  decides  against  the  divine 
authority  of  the  Bible,  decides — ^if  that  book  be  indeed 
from  the  Supreme  Governor  and  Judge  of  the  universe—* 
against  argument,  and  duty,  and  God,  and  takes  upon 
himself  a  tremendous  responsibility. 

2.  The  importance  of  the  inquiry  in  which  we  are 
engaged  further  appears,  from  the  nature  and  contents  of 
that  communication  which  professes  to  come  item  God. 
These,  it  is  true,  may  produce  a  strong  bias  in  its  favour ; 
but  they  may,  and  I  fear  in  some  unhappy  instances  do» 
give  rise  to  a  bias  of  an  opposite  description.  Is  the  love 
of  the  truth  the  only  affection  Aat  influeaces  the  hunum 
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mind  in  reiatien  to  tiaa  subject  ?  Are  there  not  some 
peiMms  who  love  dcorkness  rather  than  lights  because  their 
deeds  are  evil  ?  Is  the  man  who  yields  to  passion  and 
appetite^  who  lives  for  time^  not  for  eternity ;  for  earth, 
not  finr  heaven ;  in  the  mere  pursuit  and  enjoyment  of 
animal  gratification,  and  not  as  an  intelligent  and  immor- 
tal being,  likely  to  have  his  partialities  secured  in  favour 
of  a  bodk  which  declares  that  the  God  with  whom  he 
has  to  do  is  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  iniquity^— that 
the  Saviour  whom  it  proclaims  requires  his  followers  to 
rmounce  the  practice  of  sin  and  ungodliness,  and  to  fol- 
low him  in  the  exercise  of  virtue  and  self-denial,-~4md 
that  the  day  of  final  retribution,  Ti^ich  it  reveals,  will 
dedde  the  everlasting  destiny  of  the  righteous  and  the 
wicked  ?  Still,  the  discoveries  of  the  Bible  are  in  their 
nature  fitted  to  affect  the  heart,  and  to  secure  a  judgment 
favourable  to  the  divine  authority  of  the  book  which 
contams  them.  They  are  so,  not  only  because  they  relate 
to  thanes  of  unequalled  graiuleur  and  sublimity,  but  be. 
caiise  they  give  that  knowledge  which  is  most  needed  by 
niaakind — the  knowledge  of  the  only  true  God,  and  of 
Jesus  Christ  whom  he  has  sent — ^the  knowledge  of  the 
way  in  which  man  may  ol^in  favour  and  acceptance 
with  his  Maker — and  of  the  life  and  immortality  beyond 
the  grave. 

3.  This  inquiry  demands  that  it  should  be  prosecuted 
with  a  spirit  corresponding  to  its  nature  and  importance. 
It  is  almost  superfluous  to  say,  that  a  question,  on  the 
fight  decision  of  which  interests  of  incalculable  moment 
^nd,  should  be  studied  in  the  spirit  of  humility  and 
KrioQsness.  The  communication,  be  it  always  remem- 
hei^,  professes  to  come  from  God ;  and  it  therefore  may 
<^tai&  matter  offensive  to  our  pride,  to  our  earthly, 
inindedness,  to  our  loire  of  self.indulgenoe.  But  this  cir« 
<^Qnutanoe,  as  it  does  not  in  ^e  least  weaken  its  claims  t^. 
our  reverential  regard,  so  neither  should  it  hinder  us  from 
cherishing  that  lowly  and  candid  temper  of  mind^  which 
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is  the  most  favourable  to  the  discovery  and  the  reception 
of  truth.  It  was  the  remark  of  a  great  man^  that  ^^  the 
mystery  of  an  incarnate  and  crucified  Saviour  must  neces- 
sarily confound  the  reason^  and  shock  the  prejudices^  of  a 
mind  which  will  admit  nothing  that  it  cannot  perfectly 
reduce  to  the  principles  of  philosophy.  The  whole  tenor 
of  the  life  of  Christy  the  objects  he  pursued^  and  the  pro- 
found  humiliation  he  exhibited^  must  convict  of  madness 
and  folly  the  favourite  pursuits  of  mankind.  The  virtues 
usually  practised  in  society^  and  the  models  of  excellence 
most  admired  there^  are  so  remote  from  that  holiness 
which  is  enjoined  in  the  New  Testament^  that  it  is  im. 
possible  for  a  taste  which  is  formed  on  the  one  to  perceive 
the  charms  of  the  other.  The  happiness  which  it  proposes, 
in  a  union  with  God,  and  a  participation  in  the  image  of 
Christ,  is  so  far  from  being  congenial  to  the  inclinations  of 
worldly  men,  that  it  can  scarcely  be  mentioned  without 
exciting  their  ridicule  and  scorn.  'General  speculations  on 
the  Deity  have  much  to  amuse  the  mind,  and  to  gratify 
that  appetite  for  the  wonderful,  which  thoughtful  and 
speculative  men  are  delighted  to  indulge.  Religion,  viewed 
in  this  light,  appears  more  in  the  form  of  an  exercise  to 
the  understanding,  than  a  law  to  the  heart.  Here  the 
soul  expatiates  at  large,  without  feeling  itself  controlled 
or  alarmed.  But  when  evangelical  truths  are  presented, 
they  bring  God  so  near,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expres- 
sion,  and  speak  with  so  commanding  a  voice  to  the  con- 
science, that  they  leave  no  alternative  but  that  of  sub. 
missive  acquiescence  or  proud  revolt."* 

Hence  the  peculiar  difficulties  which  are  to  be  encoun- 
tered  in  examining  the  claims  of  Christianity ;  difficulties 
which  are  to  be  overcome  only  by  cherishing  an  humble 
and  teachable,  and  may  I  not  add,  prayerful  frame  of 
mind?  A  question  in  physical  science  may  be  investiga- 
ted as  an  intellectual  exercise,  without  any  disturbing 

•  Robert  Hall. 
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force  to  unfit  the  mind  for  its  deliberations ;  but  it  is  far 
otherwise  in  regard  to  the  question  of  the  divine  origin  of  the 
reb'^on  of  the  Bible.  Here  the  feelings  are  engaged  as  well 
as  the  intellect^  the  heart  as  well  as  the  understanding;  and 
i(  in  the  course  of  the  investigation^  the  dispositions  which 
are  natural  to  man  are  allowed  to  have  the  ascendency^ 
and  to  overpower  the  judgment^  then  the  result  will  be 
a  partial  verdict ;  given,  not  according  to  evidence,  but  to 
inclination.  In  order  to  escape  that  unhappy  result,  it  is 
necessary  to  subdue  the  dispositions  which  lead  to  it.  Un- 
less this  is  done  with  honesty  of  purpose  and  determina* 
tion  to  know  the  truth,  we  may  have  eyes,  but  see  not. 
What  avails  it  that  the  claims  of  the  Scriptures  are  sus- 
tained by  a  mass  of  evidence — ^that  they  are  supported  by 
history — confirmed  by  prophecy— strongly  enforced  and 
recommended  by  their  own  divine  purity — strengthened 
and  rendered  irresistibly  powerful  by  an  harmonious 
combination  of  proofs,  various  and  affecting, — if  we  are 
incapable  of  perceiving,  through  the  influence  of  preju^ 
dice,  passion,  and  the  inveterate  love  of  sin  ?  While  the 
disposition  continues  opposed  to  the  reception  of  divine 
truth,  is  not  the  individual  who  cherishes  it  interested  in 
resisting  the  evidence  which  proves  that  truth  to  be 
divine ?  ''If  any  man  will  do  his  will,  he  shall  know  of 
the  doctrine,  whether  it  be  of  God."  This  honest  disposi- 
tion of  mind  is  indispensable  to  the  successful  prosecution 
of  this  inquiry,  in  consequence, 

4.  Of  the  obligations  which  the  admission  of  the  truth 
of  Christianity  involves.  On  the  supposition  that  the  suffi- 
ciency of  the  evidences  of  the  divine  origin  of  the  Scriptures 
is  acknowledged,  there  remains  no  alternative,  even  for  the 
man  of  science  and  accomplishment,  but  to  sit  at  the  feet 
of  Jesus,  in  the  attitude  of  a  lowly  disciple,  to  receive 
truth  on  the  testimony  of  God  in  that  revelation  of  his 
will  which  is  accessible  to  the  peasant  as  to  the  philoso. 
pher.  According  to  the  inductive  philosophy,  such  a  per- 
lon  would  feel  himself  bound  to  receive  those  truths  which 
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have  been  ascertained  by  observation  and  experiment, 
without  regard  to  mere  conjectural  hypothesis.  But  if 
'we  receive  the  testimony  of  men,  the  testimony  of  God  is 
greater,  and  is  in  every  way  more  entitled  to  our  unlimited 
confidence.  We  violate  the  rule  of  sound  jAilosophy,  if, 
in  place  of  humbly  receiving  all  the  truth  which  the 
divine  testimony  sets  forth,  we  speculate  and  dogmatize 
on  its  nature,  receive  it  partially,  and  resist  the  spirit  and 
design  of  the  whole.  If,  by  our  examination  of  the  evi- 
dences of  the  truth  of  the  Bible,  we  are  led  to  a  firm  be- 
lief in  its  divine  authority,  let  us  abide  by  the  result  of 
our  inquiry,  just  as  we  should  feel  bound  to  abide  by  the 
results  to  which  the  principles  of  philosophical  investiga. 
tion  might  lead  us ;  and  as,  in  the  one  case,  we  should 
receive  facts,  and  the  truths  resulting  from  them,  on  the 
testimony  of  competent  observers ;  so,  in  the  other,  let  us 
receive,  on  the  testimony  of  God,  all  the  doctrines  which 
he  has  been  pleased  graciously  to  reveal ;  and  which,  be- 
cause they  are  fitted,  as  they  are  intended,  to  make  mam 
wise  unto  salvation,  are  worthy  of  all  acceptation.  Honesty 
of  intention,  and  docility  of  disposition,  are  as  necessary 
at  the  termination  of  an  examination  of  the  evidences  of 
Christianity,  as  at  its  commencement,  and  during  its  pro- 
gress. Having  arrived  at  a  conviction  of  the  divine  origin 
of  the  Scriptures,  we  are  laid  under  the  most  sacred  obli. 
gation  to  receive  them  as  the  only  rule  of  faith,  the 
supreme  standard  of  duty,  and  the  only  source  of  future 
hope.  The  man  who,  from  pride  of  understanding,  or 
depravity  of  heart,  trifles  with  or  rejects  the  evidence  of 
divine  revelati(m,  is,  on  the  supposition  of  its  being  truly 
divine,  guilty  of  ''  making  God  a  liar ;"  but  he  who  be- 
lieves in  the  conclusiveness  of  this  evidence,  and  yet  dis- 
putes the  doctrines  or  injunctions  which  this  evidence 
proves  to  be  from  God,  is  chargeable  with  fiur  greater 
inconsistency,  and  obnoxious  to  severer  condemnation. 

5.   I  shall  now  make  a  few  observations  on  the  ad- 
vantages arising  from  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
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evidences  of  divine  revelation*  These  indeed  must  be 
ob?ioos  to  every  one  who  has  any  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
jeet.  It  is  so  necessary  to  have  an  understanding  enlight- 
ened on  one  branch  of  the  evidences^  that  I  know  not 
how  a  man  can  be  a  Christian  at  all  who  is  ignorant  in 
regaid  to  it^ — I  refer  to  the  internal  evidence^  or  rather 
that  view  of  the  internal  evidence  which  relates  to  the 
admirable  adaptation  of  the  gospel  to  the  nature  and  cir- 
eomstanoes.  of  man.  Can  he  be  a  Christian  at  all  who 
has  not  learned  the  correspondence  between  the  represen- 
tations of  Uie  Bible  of  the  state  of  man  as  a  subject  of  the 
divine  government^  and  as  a  sinner  in  the  sight  of  his 
Maker^  and  his  actual  condition  as  guilty  and  miserable 
in  consequence  of  sin  ?  And  who  can  lay  claim  to  the 
ehacacter  of  a  disciple  of  Jesus,  who  knows  not  from  per- 
8onal  experience  that  the  chief  discovery  of  the  gospel, 
that  which  brings  to  view  and  harmonizes  the  attributes 
of  Qod  in  the  salvation  of  man,  is  the  rich  provision  of 
redeeming  mercy^  through  the  atonement  of  the  Son  of 
€k)d  ?  The  strength  of  the  external  argument  may  force 
a  man  to  cease  from  being  an  infidel,  without  making 
hun  a  true  believer ;  but  no  one  can  rightly  understand 
that  branch  of  the  internal  evidence  to  which  I  am  now 
alluding,  without  some  knowledge  of  the  infinite  import, 
ance  and  suitableness  of  the  grand  fundamental  doctrine 
of  Divine  revelation,— ^^  That  God  is  in  Christ  reconcil- 
ing the  world  to  himself>  not  imputing  to  men  their  tres- 
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6.  (I.)  An  acquaintance  with  the  evidences  is  neces- 
sary as  a  branch  of  liberal  education.  It  is  so  in  a 
double  point  of  view :  First,  regarded  merely  as  a  sub- 
ject with  respect  to  which  every  well-educated  man  ought 
to  have  some  knowledge.  This  is  only  claiming  for 
Christianity  ihe  same  place  in  a  liberal  course  of  study 
which  has  so  long  been  assigned  to  the  mythology  of 
Greece  and  Rome.  It  is  nothing  more  than  demanding 
of  allvi^o  pass  through  such  a  course,  that  while  they  are 
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required  to  know  something  of  the  fahles  of  anttquitj^  they 
should  also  have  some  acquaintance  wiUi  the  grounds  and 
evidences  of  what  cUdms  to  he  not  only  truths  hut  truth 
hearing  the  impress  of  God's  character^  and  the  sanction 
of  his  authority.  Apart  altogether  from  the  considera^ 
tion  of  its  divine  origin^  revealed  religion  presents  in  the 
evidences  on  which  it  rests  its  claims  a  series  of  pheno- 
mena  the  most  extraordinary  in  the  history  of  the  human 
race — phenomena  which  neither  the  philosopher  nor  his- 
torian can  overlook — and  of  which  to  he  almost  ignorant 
is  discreditable  to  any  man  who  has  enjoyed  the  advan.* 
tages  of  a  liberal  education. 

7.  The  second  view  of  it,  regarded  as  an  element  in 
such  education,  is  as  a  means  of  intellectual  improvement. 
Viewed  in  this  light,  I  know  not  an  exercise  better  fitted 
to  invigorate  the  understanding  than  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  Christian  evidences.  It  cannot  fail,  when  ju. 
diciously  conducted,  to  lead  the  attention  of  youth,  at  the 
time  when  their  mental  powers  are  developing,  to  the 
different  kinds  of  testimony  and  evidence,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  it  will  strengthen  their  power  of  discriminate 
ing  imposture  from  truth,  and  their  habits  of  correct 
thinking,  correct  reasoning,  and  sound  philosophical  in. 
vestigation.  It  would,  in  fact,  operate  on  the  mental 
constitution  as  a  course  of  practical  logic :  it  would  da 
more,  it  would  tend  to  form  the  habit  of  regarding 
truth  with  reverence,  of  submission  to  its  authority,  and 
hatred  to  all  misrepresentation  and  levity  on  sacred 
things.  And,  as  has  been  remarked,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  promote  this  acquaintance  with  the  evidences  of 
revelation  without  extending  the  range  of  their  general 
knowledge.  An  uninformed  or  ignorant  person  is  not 
capable  of  estimating  the  full  strength  of  the  Christian 
cause.  It  supposes  an  acquaintance  with  many  subjects 
if  its  full  amount  is  to  be  ascertained.  History,  criticism, 
science,  and  experience  in  argument,  all  furnish  their  aid 
in  this  important  inquiry,  and  contribute  their  respective 
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quotas  to  confirm  or  eladdate  the  claims  of  the  Word  of 
God.  Even  an  acquaintance  with  the  opposition  it  has 
eoeoontered^  and  over  which  it  has  triumphed^  tends 
powerfully  to  confirm  the  mind  in  its  truth  and  divinity.* 
It  is  no  disparagement  to  the  talents  of  the  most  successful 
student  of  physical  or  moral  science  to  say,  that  his  mind 
may  be  improved  by  reading  the  Analogy  of  Butler,  and 
the  Defence  of  Miracles  by  Campbell. 

8.  (II.)  An  acquaintance  with  the  evidences  of  divine , 
revelation  is  productive  of  great  moral  advantages:  and  this 
view  of  it  gives  it  the  highest  recommendation  to  our  con^ 
sideration.  While  it  affords  intellectual  gratification  and 
improvement,  its  professed  and  main  object  is  to  restore 
and  renovate  human  nature.  The  study  of  Christian 
evidence  attains  its  moral  ends  by  leading  us  to  an  at- 
tentive consideration  of  the  Scriptures — ^by  inducing  us 
carefully  to  study  the  records  of  divine  truth,  that  we 
may  ascertain  whether  the  inherent  marks  of  heavenly 
origin  be  such  as  may  warrant  us  to  believe  that  they 
have  been  given  by  inspiration  of  God.  Is  it  possible  for 
any  one  to  do  so  without  being  the  better  for  it  ?  Who  can 
Mirvey  the  Scripture  account  of  the  divine  character, — the 
holiness,  justice,  and  goodness  of  the  law, — the  helpless  and 
wretched  condition  of  the  sinner, — the  excellency,  efficacy, 
and  appropriateness  of  the  gospel  remedy, — the  peace  and 
felicity  of  the  Christian, — the  variety  and  momentary 
duration  of  all  that  is  earthly, — and  the  dignity  and  glory 
of  the  heavenly  state, — ^without  being  improved  by  the 
exercise }  I  cannot  conceive  how  any  one  can  seriously 
examine  the  Scriptures,  to  learn  their  perfect  consistency 
in  all  that  they  declare  on  any  specific  subject, — ^as,  the 
depravity  of  human  nature— or,  the  connexion  between 
sm  and  suffering-^-or,  the  Deity  of  Christ — or,  the  grace 
which  was  manifested  in  his  condescension  and  humilia- 
tion— or,  the  necessity  and  sufliciency  of  his  atonement — 

or,  his  power  to  save — or,  the  blessedness  of  obedience  to 

~ —  ■  • —  i  ■■  I 

*  Orme^s  Lecture  on  the  Advantages,  &c.  p.  22.' 
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him — ^without  reedviag  from  ibe  alody  Mme  aalulary  im- 
prearion. 

9.  Even  the  external  evidences  cannot  be  stuped  ari||[ht 
without  an  attentive  study  of  the  Seriptures.  How 
can  the  great  subject  of  prophecy^  and  more  especially 
that  branch  of  it  which  relates  to  the  Messiah,  be  exa- 
nuned  without  a  careful  comparison  of  the  Old  Testament 
with  the  New  ?  In  this  investigation  the  student  is  led 
to  notice  the  spirit  of  prophecy  in  the  first  promise,  an- 
nouncing the  advent  of  the  Redeemer^^-afterwaids  inti- 
mating the  time  when  he  should  appear, — declaring  kt  a 
period  still  later  that  he  should  descend  from  Abrahmn, 
Isaac,  Jacob,  Judah,  and  David, — ^that  he  should  be  bora 
of  a  virgin, — that  a  prophet  in  the  spirit  and  power  of 
Elijah  should  be  his  forerunner,  and  prepare  his  way, — 
that  he  should  begin  to  publish  t&e  gospel  in  Galilee, — 
that  numerous  and  mighty  miracles  should  be  wrought 
by  him  in  the  course  of  his  ministry, — that  his  birth- 
place should  be  Bethlehem  Ephratah, — ^that  he  should  be 
poor,  despised,  and  rejected, — that  he  should  be  betrayed 
by  one  of  his  own  disciples  for  thirty  pieces^  of  silver,*— 
that  he  should  be  mocked,  derided,  and  crucified, — ^that 
vinegar  and  gall  should  be  offered  him  on  the  cross, — ^that 
his  garments  should  be  divided,  and  lots  cast  for  his  res- 
ture, — that  not  a  bone  of  him  should  be  broken,^  and 
that  while  he  should  die  with  malefact<»s,  he  should 
be  honourably  interred.  These  and  many  other  prediio- 
tions  directly  relating  to  the  Messiah,  contained  in  the 
Old  Testament  Scriptures,  and  the  fulfilment  of  which  is 
recorded  in  the  New,  afford  striking  proofs  not  only  of 
the  divine  origin  of  the  Bible,  but  of  the  wisdom  of  God 
in  providing  against  the  possibility  of  an  impostor  as- 
suming and  susta^ing  the  character  of  the  promised  Re- 
deemer. Can  this  series  of  prophecies  be  surveyed  in.  the 
proper  spirit  in  connexion  with  their  fulfilment,  and  the 
Sainred  Writings  in  which  both  are  to  be  found  examined 
with  candour  and   seriousness^  without  receiving   the 
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moral  aad  salutary  impreasion  \(rhich  this  manilestation 
of  the  divine  wisdom^  goodness^  and  faithfulness  is  cal- 
eukited  to  produce  ? 

10.  An  influence  not  less  salutary  may  be  derived 
from  a  survey  of  the  miracles  of  Scripture  generally,  but 
more  especially  those  of  Christ,  viewed  in  relation  to  the 
benevolent  designs  for  which  they  were  wrought     They 
were  indeed  displays  of  power--of  the  mighty  power  of 
God;  but  they  were  also  manifestations  of  compassion 
and  kindness^  and  harmonized  with  the  gracious  purposes 
of  the  dispensation  of  mercy.    While  they  verified  the 
claims  of  Jesus,  they  impressively  indicated  his  character 
as  the  Friend  of  helpless  humanity :   while  they  pro- 
claimed,  and  continue  to  proclaim,  his  divine  mission^ 
they  bespoke  his  tenderness  to  the  weaknesses  of  his  dia- 
ciples,  his  pity  for  the  sorrows  of  the  widow,  and   his 
sympathy  with  the  griefs  and  tears  of  the  disconsolate. 
Though  we  may  have  begun  our  examination  of  these 
mighty  works  merely  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the 
amount  of  evidence  which  they  furnish  of  the  truth  of 
Christianity,  and  are  thereby  established  and  settled  in 
the  firm  belief  of   its  truth  and  divine  authority,  we 
We  obtained,  at  the  same  time,  from  our  survey  of  them, 
impressions  which  have  softened  our  hearts,  and  invigo- 
rated our  moral  feelings  and  habits. 

11.  (III.)  An  acquaintance  with  the  evidences  of 
divine  revelation  is  necessary  to  the  stability,  comfort, 
and  usefulness  of  Christians.  This  indeed  is  so  obvious 
as  not  to  require  elucidation.  For,  how  can  any  one  be 
established  and  settled  in  the  hith  when  he  is  ignorant 
of  the  grounds  on  which  it  rests  ?  How  can  he  have 
comfoKt  in  the  belief  of  the  tmth,  while  he  knows  not  in 
any  form  the  evidence  which  proves  that  truth  to  be 
diTine  ?  And  how  can  he  be  useful  in  the  circumstances  in 
^ieh  Providence  has  placed  him  in  recommending  the 
region  of  the  Bible  to  others,  when  he  is  incapable  of 
Quuntaining  it  and  of  defending  it>  even  from  the  most 
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frivolous  objections  ?  He  only  can  reaaonably  hope  to  be 
stable^  efficient,  and  joyfo],  who  knows  in  whom  he  has 
believed, — who  can  say,  on  sufficient  grounds^  my  faith 
does  not  stand  in  the  wisdom  of  men,  but  in  the  power 
of  God*  Indeed,  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  Christian,  iA 
any  rank  of  life,  who  does  not,  according  to  his  opportu* 
nities,  study  the  evidences  of  revelation,  both  external 
and  internal,  does  great  injury  to  himself^  and  disparages 
the  wisdom  of  God.  Why  have  these  evidences  been 
multiplied,  and  given  in  so  many  various  forms,  but 
that  all  the  followers  of  Christ  may  become  acquainted 
with  them^  and  that,  being  acquainted  with  them,  they 
may  have  the  "  strong  consolation"  that  the  Bible  con- 
tains the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  in  regard  to  human  re- 
demption,— that  all  its  promises,  statements,  and  declara« 
tions^  are  truths  which  have  issued  from  the  God  that 
cannot  lie,  and  that  therefore  they  may  rely  on  them  with 
the  most  implicit  and  absolute  confidence  P 

12.  (IV.)  It  is  the  duty  of  all  students,  but  more  espe- 
cially of  students  of  divinity,  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the 
evidences  of  Christianity.  This  particular  is,  no  doubt, 
included  in  the  remark  which  I  formerly  made,  that  a 
knowledge  of  the  evidences  is  a  necessary  branch  of  a 
liberal  education.  It  is  important,  however,  to  place  it 
distinctly  before  our  view. 

13.  Students  at  a  university,  while  yet  engaged  in 
their  philosophy  course,  are  naturally  looking  forward  to 
those  pursuits  and  professions  in  life  which  they  intend 
to  follow.  Meanwhile  they  are  laudably  exerting  them, 
selves  in  improving  their  minds,  and  in  furnishing  them 
with  the  treasures  of  literature  and  science.  At  length 
their  course  at  college  terminates,  and  they  enter  into 
the  busy  pursuits  of  the  commercial  world,  or  on  the 
study  of  law  or  medicine,  without  any  other  knowledge 
of  Christianity  than  what  they  acquired  under  the  paren- 
tal  roof,  or  have  obtained  from  the  pulpit.  Of  its  evidence 
they  are  entirely  ignorant ;  and  the  consequences  of  this 
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ignorance,  in  too  many  instances,  may  be  melancholy  and 
disastrous.  They  are  thrown  into  the  society  of  persons 
imbued  with  infidel  principles^  who  sneer  at  Christianity, 
and  retail  some  of  the  often-refuted  but  flimsy  objections 
of  Hume  and  Voltaire.  Their  faith,  having  no  founda- 
tion to  rest  upon,  is  subverted ;  and  if  they  do  not  re- 
nounce the  profession  of  Christianity,  they  continue 
secretly,  unless  rescued  by  the  power  of  divine  grace, 
mibelievers  in  its  truth  and  divine  authority. 

14.  Now,  to  provide  against  this  evil,  students,  while 
they  are  yet  students,  and  before  they  have  entered  on 
the  business  and  professions  of  life,  ought  to  be  furnished 
with  the  means  of  becoming  well  acquainted  with  the 
evidences  of  divine  revelation.  They  ought  to  acquire 
that  knowledge  of  them  by  which  they  would  be  able, 
not  only  to  withstand  gainsayers,  but  to  adopt  the  most 
appropriate  arguments  for  defending  the  cause  of  the  Re- 
deemer. With  regard  to  students  of  divinity,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  say,  that  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  this 
subject  is  essential  to  their  comfort,  respectability,  and 
usefulness  in  discharging  the  duties  of  that  sacred  profes- 
sion for  which  they  are  candidates.  They  have  not  the 
credentials  of  apostles  and  inspired  teachers  to  produce  to 
their  auditors ;  but  they  may  have  it  in  their  power  to 
show  that  the  truths  which  they  preach  are  the  same 
which  were  taught  by  the  servants  of  the  Most  High 
God,  and  that  the  evidences  of  the  divine  authority  of 
these  truths  are  various  and  incontestable. 

15,  (V.)  I  on^y  notice  farther,  that  a  knowledge  of 
the  evidences  is  necessary  for  all,  and  more  especially  for 
the  young,  to  guard  them  against  those  dangers  to  which 
they  are  exposed.  What  dangers  ?  Is  there  no  danger 
to  those  who  are  not  fortified  against  it  by  appropriate 
knowledge  from  the  objections  of  infidels  against  the 
Seriptures  ?  To  us,  the  objections  made  against  them,  on 
account  of  the  mysteriousness  of  their  doctrines,  appear 
frivolous;  but  to  those  who  are  uninformed^  they  seem 
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fo^niaab,.    And ih«  .  J^J- J^^  ^ri^" wSS 

*2  o7C  who  have  Lceeded  in  fi^eing  ttem«.lj^ 
flm  VhP  lestminte  of  religion,  more  especiaUy  from  the 
^T  ti/T^Bme  ?  b  there  no  danger  to  young  ««d 
«.tmnt8  •' *«  B>'>';^^^„t   adequate    and  appropriate 

Sf^^lTe  ^"^'scom  «d  ridicule  with  which  Chri.- 
Jniowledge,mtheBeom  »«  ^^ 

tianity  has  been.  «»d  sttU  «,  "PP^T^^^  ,,,4  ^e^? 
:t  "^^  KerrSer'ftirSe'bias  of  human 

^^  L^Zr^i  pmctical  infidelity  ?  I«  it  not 
nature  towarda  «»»  «J<^  P       ,  ed  to  encounter 

proper  that  we  shodd  b^  ™J^i^„e„  enter  on  the 
these  evite;  «de»pe«aUyt  .^^^^^  ^  ^ 

bu«ne«.of  hfe,  th^    houi  ^^^^  ^^.^^^  ^^ 

nature  <>f*«8^^tavL^tfoUowed  cunningly  devised 
Zrr^W^g^e  doctrines  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
1?  WiS^3  to  the  views  now  given  of  the  advan- 
y    &mEr  acquaintance  with  Christian  evidence, 
?S  :lLf^   marTaUeged.  that  repentance  towards 
^^TStiinour  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  «enot  proda«d 
Sti,rmerforce  of  evidence.  «  Among  all  the  persons 
Kr  Dwighr-  ^*  whom,  whUe  they  were  anxious  y 
SLabo'u.  their  salvation,  I  have  »>«*  opport^jT 
to  converse,  I  do  not  remember  even  one  who  ever  men- 
tioned his  own  indisposition  to  repent,  as  in  f^y /ef^ 
derived  from  the  want  of  evidence  to  support  the  truth  ot 
the  Scriptures.    The  number  of  these  has  been  so  great, 
that,  if  this  were  a  common  or  even  a  frequent  case, 
«ome  one  must  have  been  found  among  them  who  haa 
been  embarrassed  by  this  difficulty."    The  inference  de- 
duced  from  this  feet  is,  that  the  reason  why  unbelievers 
continue  to  be  so,  is  not  the  want  of  evidence. 

In  this  conclusion  I  so  far  agree,  that  I  admit  that  the 
difficulty,  in  all  cases,  lies  more  in  the  heart  than  in  the 
understanding.    The  testimony  of  Seripture,  confirmed 
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by  observation  and  experience^  is^  that  the  native  diiposi- 
tioii  of  the  earthly  mind  of  man  is  opposed  to  the  truth  ; 
and  that,  therefore,  though  we  should  prove  to  him,  by 
the  evidence  of  miracles,  of  prophecy,  and  of  the  inherent 
escelli^cy  and  adaptation  of  Heaven's  communication, 
the  divine  origin  of  the  Bible,  he  will  nevertheless  remain 
unbelieving,  impenitent,  and  disobedient  It  was  on 
this  ground^  doubtless,  that  our  Lord  affirmed,  that  those 
who  were  not  persuaded  by  Moses  and  the  prophets  to 
turn  to  God  in  faith  and  in  love,  would  not  be  pefsuaded 
to  do  so  by  any  evidence  that  might  be  furnished  to  them 
by  one  who  rose  from  the  dead.  It  is  admitted,  then, 
that  something  beside  the  mere  power  of  truth  and  evi- 
dence, even  the  power  of  the  divine  Spirit,  is  indispen- 
sable to  prod«K!e  that  change  in  the  human  mind,  vnthout 
which  no  man  ever  will  receive  the  truth  in  the  love  of 
it,  or  really  believe  with  the  heart  unto  salvation. 

17-  But  does  this  admission  weaken  or  destroy  the 
force  of  the  remarks  made  in  regard  to  the  advantage  and 
necessity  of  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  evidences  ? 
Does  it  nullify  all  the  arguments  which  I  have  adduced 
to  show  that  such  acquaintance  is  essential  to  the  stability, 
the  comfort,  and  usefulness  of  all  Christians?  By  no 
means. 

First,  Because  these  are  means  of  arriving  at  the  know- 
ledge and  belief  of  the  truth  which  God  himself  has  pro- 
vided, and  which,  consequently,  it  is  the  duty  as  well  as 
the  privilege  of  all  to  observe.  For  what  end  has  he  so 
greatly  multiplied  the  evidences  of  his  own  communica- 
tion to  mankind,  surrounded  it  with  so  many  proofs  of  its 
being  from  him,  and  engraven  on  the  message  itself  in  in- 
delible  characters  the  signatures  of  his  own  wisdom,  and 
power,  and  goodness,  but  that  all  should  examine ;  and, 
as  the  effect  of  examination,  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth,  and  be  saved  ?  It  is,  moreover,  in  the  use  of  these 
means  that  God  ordinarily  communicates  his  blessing.  It 
is  the  study  of  the  nature,  substance,  and  evidence  of 
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divine  truth  that  God  usually  renders  effectual  to  the 
removal  of  prejudice  and  unbelief  from  the  heart.  It  is, 
accordingly,  to  this  truth  in  some  of  its  forms,  and  through 
some  of  the  channels  through  which  it  is  conveyed,  Uiat 
all  who  become  Christians,  in  the  proper  sense  of  that 
term,  are  indebted  for  those  convictions  which  have  issued 
in  conversion  to  God. 

Secondly,  The  admission  of  the  unquestionable  fact  to 
which  I  have  referred  shows,  to  all  who  enter  on  the  exa« 
mination  of  the  evidences  of  revelation,  the  necessity  of 
carefully  watching  the  moral  disposition  of  their  hearts, 
and  of  imploring  the  teaching  and  guidance  of  God's  Holy 
Spirit.  It  is  He  alone  who  can  produce  an  affinity  between 
the  objects  presented  in  the  Bible,  and  the  mind  that  is 
directed  to  their  contemplation.  These  divine  objects,  so 
perfect  in  all  moral  excellence,  and  surpassing  in  spiritual 
loveliness,  can  only  be  regarded  with  delight  and  compla« 
cency  by  him  who  is  taught,  not  by  flesh  and  blood,  but 
by  our  Father  who  is  in  heaven.  To  all  who  are  anxious 
to  obtain  this  accordancy  between  the  frame  of  their 
hearts,  and  characters,  and  lessons  of  revealed  truth,  how 
encouraging  and  cheering  is  the  promise  of  that  truth, 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  will  be  given  to  them  that  ask  him  ! 


CHAPTER  11. 


ON  THE  DESI&ABLBNESS  AND  NECESSITY  Or  A  DIVINE 

REVELATION. 

I.  If  a  revelation  of  the  will  of  God,  as  to  our  present 
conduct  and  future  happiness,  be  necessary,  there  is  not 
in  the  world  any  book  that  can  come  in  competition  with 
the  Bible.  As  for  the  Alcoran,  there  are  things  in  it 
80  manifestly  contrary  to  the  common  light  and  reason  of 
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men^  as  are  sufficient  to  warrant  the  utter  rejection  of  it. 
Its  pretensions  to  be  a  divine  revelation  cannot^  as  we 
shall  afterwards  see^  stand  the  test  of  the  slightest 
examination. 

2.  That  a  revelation  of  the  will  of  God  is  desirable  to 
mankind,  few,  I  presume^  will  deny.  "  I  have  met  with 
no  serious  person,"  says  Paley,  "  who  thinks  that,  even 
under  the  Christian  Revelation,  we  have  too  much  light, 
or  any  degree  of  assurance  which  is  superfluous."  At  the 
same  time,  I  would  premise,  before  entering  on  the  obser. 
vations  which  I  am  about  to  make  on  this  subject,  that 
if  the  proofs  of  the  divine  authority  of  Christianity  be 
defective,  the  presumption  in  their  favour,  arising  from 
its  necessity  to  the  comfort  and  improvement  of  man,  will 
not  be  sufficient  to  establish  them.  All  that  is  aimed  at 
by  showing  the  desirableness  and  necessity  of  a  divine 
revelation  is,  to  evince  that  there  is  no  antecedent  proba- 
bility  against  it ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  much 
to  warrant  the  expectation,  that  the  Father  of  mercies 
has  been  pleased  to  grant  it. 

3.  It  seems  scarcely  necessary  to  define  what  is  meant 
by  the  terms  with  which  we  are  so  familiar, — Natural 
and  Revealed  Religion.  The  former  of  these  expressions 
has  been  used  by  some  to  denote  every  thing  in  religion, 
with  regard  to  truth  and  duty,  which,  when  once  dis- 
covered, may  be  clearly  shown  to  have  a  real  foundation 
in  the  nature  and  relations  of  things,  and  which  unpreju- 
diced reason  will  approve,  when  fairly  proposed  and  set 
in  a  proper  light.  And,  accordingly,  very  fair  and  goodly 
schemes  of  natural  religion  have  been  drawn  up  by  Chris- 
tian philosophers  and  divines,  in  which  they  have  com- 
prehended a  considerable  part  of  what  is  contained  in  the 
Scripture  revelation ;  that  is,  the  important  truths  and 
principles  relating  to  the  existence,  the  unity,  the  perfec- 
tions, and  attributes  of  God,  his  governing  providence  and 
moral  administration,  the  worship  that  is  due  to  him,  the 
law  that  is  given  to  mankind,  or  the  whole  of  moral  dr' 
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in  its  jiut  extent,  as  relating  to  Ood,  our  neighbours^  and 
ourselves,  the  rewards  and  punishments  of  a  future  state, 
and  other  articles  nearly  connected  with  these,  or  depend- 
ent upon  them.  And  after  having  taken  great  pains  to 
show  that  all  Uiis  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  sound  reason, 
and  founded  in  the  nature  of  things,  they  have  honoured 
the  whole  with  the  name  of  natural  religion.  It  cannot 
be  denied,  that  it  is  a  real  and  great  service  to  religion  to 
show,  that  the  main  principles  and  duties  of  it  are  what 
right  reason  must  approve. 

4.  But  it  does  not  follow,  that  because  these  things, 
when  once  clearly  discovered,  may  be  proved  to  be  a^ee- 
able  to  reason,  and  to  have  a  real  foundation  in  the  nature 
of  things,  that  therefore  reason  alone,  in  the  present  state 
of  mankind,  if  left  to  itself,  without  higher  assistance, 
would  merely,  by  its  own  force,  have  discovered  all  these 
things  with  their  genuine  consequences,  and  have  applied 
them  to  their  proper  uses,  for  directing  men  in  the  true 
knowledge  and  practice  of  religion.  ''  A  great  many 
things,"  says  Mr  Locke,  "  which  we  have  been  bred  in 
the  belief  of  from  our  cradles,  we  take  for  unquestionable 
truths,  and  easily  demonstrable,  without  considering  how 
long  we  might  h^ve  been  in  doubt  or  ignorance  of  them, 
had  revelation  been  silent  Every  one  may  observe  a 
great  many  truths,  which  he  receives  at  first  from  others, 
and  readily  afiirms  to  be  consonant  to  reason,  which  he 
would  have  found  it  hard,  and  perhaps  beyond  his 
strength,  to  have  discovered  himself.  Native  and  original 
truth  is  not  so  easily  wrought  out  of  the  mine,  as  we, 
who  have  it  ready  dug  and  fashioned  to  our  hands,  are 
apt  to  imagine."—"  It  is  one  thing,"  says  Dr  Clarke, ''  to 
see  that  those  rules  of  life,  which  are  beforehand  plainly 
and  particularly  laid  before  us,  are  perfectly  agreeable  to 
reason,  and  another  thing  to  find  out  these  rules  merely 
hy  the  light  of  reason,  without  their  having  been  first 
any  otherwise  known.  Accordingly,  some  able  and  stren^ 
uous  assertors  of  natural  religion,  or  the  law  of  nature. 
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though  they  contend  that  it  is  founded  in  the  nature  of 
tUngs,  and  agreeable  to  right  reason^  yet  derive  the 
original  promulgation  of  it  from  divine  revelation."  Puf- 
iendarff  observes,  that  "  it  is  very  probable  that  God 
tanght  the  first  men  the  chief  heads  of  natural  law, 
whidi  were  afterwards  preserved  and  spread  among  their 
descendants  by  means  of  education  and  custom ;  yet  this 
does  not  hinder  but  that  the  knowledge  of  these  laws 
may  be  called  natural,  inasmuch  as  the  truth  and  certainty 
of  them  may  be  discovered  in  a  way  of  reasoning,  and  in 
the  use  of  that  reason  which  is  natural  to  all  men." 

5.  According  to  others,  natural  religion  is  not  merely 
that  which  is  naturally  and  necessarily  known  to  all  m^i, 
hut  that  which  reason,  duly  exercised  and  improved,  is 
able  by  its  own  natural  force  to  discover,  without  the 
asnstance  of  extraordinary  revelation.  In  other  words, 
it  is  that  which  is  discovered,  or  which  is  presumed  might 
have  been  discovered,  by  the  unaided  light  of  reason. 

By  revealed  religion,  on  the  contrary,  as  distinguished 
from  that  which  is  usually  called  natural,  is  to  be  under- 
stood that  knowledge  of  religion  which  was  orig^ally 
communicated  vb,  an  extraordinary  and  supernatural  way, 
hy  an  immediate  revelation  from  God.  ''  If,  therefore, 
there  be  such  a  thing  as  revealed  religion;  if  it  hath 
pleased  God  to  make  discoveries  of  his  will  to  mankind, 
with  regard  to  religious  truth  and  duty,  in  a  way  of  ex- 
traordinary revelation,  the  most  natural  way,  and  that 
which  ia  best  acconunodated  to  the  present  state  of  man* 
kind,  seems  to  be  this,  that  the  revelation  should  be 
imparted  to  some  person  or  persons,  to  be  by  them  com- 
municated to  others  in  his  name;  at  the  same  time,  fur- 
ludung  them  with  sufficient  proofs  and  credentials,  to  show 
tiiat  they  were  indeed  sent  and  inspired  by  Him ;  and 
^at  the  doctrines  and  laws  they  publish  to  the  world  in 
his  name,  were  really  and  originally  communicated  by 
wveUition  from  him." 

6.  That  the  communication  of  such  revelation  is  possibl'' 
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to  Ood,  cannot  be  denied  by  any  one  who  admits  bis 
being,  and  who  entertains  just  ideas  of  his  perfections. 
He  who  has  formed  us  capable  of  knowing  himself,  and 
the  relations  in  which  we  stand  to  him,  can  surely  convey 
all  necessary  knowledge  to  our  minds.  '^  Can  it  be  sup- 
posed that  the  Author  of  our  being  has  it  not  in  his 
power  to  communicate  ideas  to  our  minds,  for  instructing 
and  informing  us  in  what  it  nearly  concerns  us  to  know  ? 
Our  not  being  able  clearly  to  explain  the  manner  in 
which  this  is  done,  is  no  just  objection  against  it.  An 
extraordinary  action  of  God  upon  the  human  mind,  which 
the  word  inspiration  is  now  used  to  denote,  is  not  jnoie 
inconceivable  than  the  ordinary  action  of  mind  on  body^ 
or  body  on  mind."  Such  was  the  opinion  of  Lord  Boling- 
broke,  though  he  was  himself  among  the  opposers  of 
divine  revelation.  It  is  superfluous,  therefore^  to  offer 
observations  in  proof  of  a  position  which  it  seems  impos- 
sible for  any  one  to  deny  who  acknowledges  the  being 
and  providence  of  God. 

Nor  is  it  less  evident  that  God  can  infallibly  attest  the 
revelation  which  he  is  pleased  to  communicate,  and 
give  sufficient  evidence  that  it  proceeds  from  himself.  No 
one  can  doubt  this  who  believes  that  God  is  possessed  of 
almighty  power,  and  that  he  can  do  whatever  does  not 
involve  a  contradiction. 

7-  The  next  questions  for  our  consideration  aro — Is  it 
probable  that  God  has  given  an  extraordinary  revelation 
of  his  will  to  mankind  ?  and  is  such  a  revelation  neces- 
sary? 

In  prosecuting  the  important  inquiry  which  these 
questions  suggest,  I  would  premise,  that  we  ought  to 
guard  against  unduly  exalting  or  depreciating  the  light 
of  nature  and  the  power  of  reason.  The  knowledge  which 
is  legitimately  acquired  from  these,  to  whatever  extent  it 
niay  reach,  cannot  be  opposed  to  the  knowledge  which  is 
obtained  from  revelation.  For,  though  the  latter  discovers 
several  things  relative  to  truth  and  duty,  which  the  for. 
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mer  could  not  have  discovered  at  all^  or  not  with  suflScient 
deamess  and  certainty;  yet^  as  both  are  supposed  to 
proceed  from  God,  there  must  be  a  harmony  between 
them.  They  are  therefore  not  to  be  set  in  opposition; 
nor  is  the  one  of  them  designed  to  exclude  the  other.  In 
fiict,  Grod  manifested  himself  in  both  these  ways  from  the 
beginning;  so  that  it  may,  with  (he  greatest  propriety 
and  justness,  be  said,  that  he  has  never  left  himself  with- 
out witness. 

8.  At  the  same  time,  we  must  guard  against  the  fallacy 
entertained  by  persons  unfriendly  to  revealed  religion,  of 
esteeming,  as  the  offspring  of  mere  reason,  those  fair  and 
beautiful  systems  of  natural  religion  which  men  have 
composed  by  the  light  of  revelation.  If  we  take  into  ac 
count  the  influence  of  a  primitive  revelation  on  the 
opinions  of  mankind,  we  shall  find  it  difficult  to  deter- 
mine what  is  the  precise  limit  in  regard  to  knowledge  to 
which  human  reason,  if  left  to  itself,  would  have  advanced. 
Far  less  can  this  limit  be  fixed  with  respect  to  those  who 
enjoy  the  discoveries  of  divine  revelation.  The  question, 
as  to  the  desirableness  and  necessity  of  divine  revelation, 
is  to  be  decided  by  actual  facts.  To  the  consideration  of 
this  question  we  shall  now  proceed. 

That  there  are  probable  grounds  a  priori  to  expect  a 
divine  revelation,  will  appear  from  a  consideration  of 
the  following  particulars. 

9.  (I.)  From  the  infinite  importance  and  utility  of  re- 
ligion to  mankind.  The  constitution  of  human  nature 
renders  it  necessary  to  its  happiness  and  moral  improve- 
ment, to  its  enjoyment  of  present  blessings,  and  to  its 
hope  of  future  good.  It  only  furnishes  the  foundation  of 
whatever  is  great  and  holy  in  man.  It  only  meets  the 
extent  of  his  wants,  and  is  commensurate  with  his  im- 
mortal  existence.  What  were  man  without  some  know- 
ledge  of  its  principles  and  doctrines,  without  the  restraints 
which  it  imposes,  the  purification  which  it  effects,  the 
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comolations  whieh  it  yieldB^  aad  the  sublime  expeotatiens 
which  it  inspires  ? 

**  Suppose  it  granted/'  says  Sumner,  '^  that  a  CreBtor 
exists ;  only  two  suppositions  can  be  entertained:  exifaer 
man  was  turned  naked  and  ignorant  into  the  worlds  with 
less  power  to  provide  for  his  comfort  and  subsistence  than 
the  lowest  savage  whom  modem  discoveries  have  brought 
to  our  acquaintance ;  or  he  was  instructed,  through  the 
agency  of  his  Creator,  in  the  ipeans  of  supplying  his  inu 
mediate  wants,  and  of  performing  the  various  purposes  of 
bis  being. 

'^  If  we  embrace  the  first  of  these  suppositions,  we  most 
believe  that  this  world,  and  all  it  contains,  was  creaded 
without  any  definite  or  assignable  object :  that  its  intel- 
ligent inhabitants  were  summoned  into  life,  and  then 
immediately  abandoned  by  their  Maker,  retainiag  no 
connexion  with  him,  either  during  the  short  period  of 
their  earthly  existence,  or  after  it.  If  we  reject  this  idea 
as  inconsistent  with  all  reasoning  as  to  the  probable  opera- 
tions of  divine  intelligence,  then  it  is  natural  to  conclude 
that  the  Creator  would  leave  some  memorial  of  himself 
in  a  world  which,  as  forming  a  part  in  the  4X>mprehensive 
scheme  of  his  providence,  he  beholds  with  regard  and 
interest.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  as  mankind  alone, 
of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  are  gifted  with  intelli- 
gence, mankind  alone  can  hold  any  connexion  with  an 
intelligent  Creator.  To  them,  therefore,  we  must  look  as 
the  chief  objects  of  creation,  and  as  the  depositaries  with 
whom  the  records  of  it,  supposing  such  an  event  to  banre 
taken  place,  would  be  left  to  be  handed  down  by  them 
from  age  to  age."* 

It  will  be  admitted  that  the  habits  and  pursuits  of  man- 
kind but  ill  qualify  them  to  discover  the  great  and  funda- 
mental  truths  of  religion  from  the  w^ks  of  nature. ''  Simple 


*  Sumner  on  the  Records  of  the  Creation,  vol  i  pp.  29, 30. 
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as  the  analogical  reasoning  from  effect  to  cause^  from  con- 
trivanoe  to  a  contriver^  may  seem^  still  it  is  reasoning, — and 
as  such,  it  is  the  business  of  a  mind  in  some  degree  im- 
proved and  abstracted  from  sensible  objects.  In  the  first 
stages  of  society  there  are  no  such  minds ;  and  it  is  no  more 
surprising  that,  by  the  great  body  of  mankind  in  every 
age,  the  world  is  seen  and  inhabited  without  exciting 
awe  and  admiration,  than  that  a  peasant  who  finds  him. 
self  placed,  by  the  fortune  of  his  birth,  in  any  particular 
country,  should  be  little  solicitous  about  its  history,  anti- 
quity, or  earliest  founders." — "  They  are  so  taken  up 
with  worldly  concernments,  and  carried  off  by  a  variety  of 
pleasures  and  cares,  so  entangled  in  sensible  and  material 
objects,  that,  if  left  merely  to  themselves,  there  is  little 
Hkelihood  of  their  forming  right  ideas  of  things  spiritual 
and  invisible*  It  is  generally  by  education  and  instruc- 
tion that  these  principles  first  enter  into  their  minds ;  and 
where  they  have  not  been  taught  or  instructed,  they 
know  little  or  nothing  about  them."  Observation  teaches 
OS  that  it  is  by  slow  degrees  the  human  mind  rises  to 
great  improvement  and  cultivation;  and  that  it  is  by 
the  experience  of  successive  generations  that  knowledge 
is  accumulated.  Had  there  been  no  divine  instruction 
directly  communicated  to  mankind,  is  it  probable  that 
they  would  reserve  any  portion  of  their  time  and  atten^ 
tion  for  the  investigation  and  the  praetijce  of  religion ; 
and  this  in  resistance  to  the  engrossing  influence  of 
ihe  cares  of  this  life  ?  Is  it  not  likely  thai  they  would 
sink  into  a  state  of  the  deepest  ignorance  and  degrada- 
tion? 

10.  But  can  we  suppose  that  He  who  made  man 
would  not  give  him  by  infallible  revelation  the  know- 
ledge of  himself,  so  necessary  to  the  improvement  of  his 
^umlties,  to  the  maintenance  of  that  rank  which  Provi- 
dence has  assigned  him  in  the  scale  of  rational  and 
accountable  beings,  and  so  essential  to  his  right  discharge 
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of  those  duties  which  so  dearly  devolve  upon  him  ? 
When  we  conaiJer  that  benevolence  which  is  inherent 
and  perfect  in  the  divine  charMter,  is  it  not  in  the 
highest  degree  probable  that  God  would  communicate  to 
mankind  information  concerning  his  own  nature  and 
attributeii,  his  moral  government  and  overruling  provi- 
dence, the  worship  and  homage  which  ought  to  be  ren- 
dered to  him  by  his  reasonable  creatures,  the  way  in 
which  sinful  men  may  obtain  pardon  and  acceptan«e 
with  him,  and  a  future  state  of  retributions  ?  Would  not 
the  Almighty  Father  of  the  human  race  give  an  ezpresB 
Kvelation  to  his  children  regarding  these  infinitely  im- 
portant flubjecta,  in  place  of  leaving  them  to  their  own 
unsatisractory  reasonings?  His  perfect  benevolence,  viewed 
in  connexion  with  the  essential  importance  and  utility  of 
religious  knowledge,  must  surely  be  considered  aa  furaiah- 
ing  a  probable  ground  to  expect  a  divine  revelation. 

11.  (II.)  This  probability  is  greatly  strengthened  when 

we  consider  what   must   have  been  the  circumstances 

and  necessities  of  the  first  parents  of  mankind.    However 

remote  the  origin  of  the  race  may  have  been,  there  must 

have  been  a  period  when  men  were  wholly  ignorant  and 

inexperienced,  and  when  there  was  no  fellow-creature  in 

the  earth  from  whom  they  could  derive  instruction.     In 

whatever  state  we  may  suppose  them  to  have  been  at 

first  brought  into  being,  whether  in  a  state  of  childhood 

or  maturity,  they  must  have  been  entirely  helpless  and 

destitute  without  some  peculiar  aid  from  God,     Without 

experience,  without  habits,  without  parents  to  give  them 

..._     rtocommunicatetothemthosemlesofaction 

med  by  long-con tinned  observation,  their  con- 

have  been  totally  different  from  ours:  and 

»dother  (acuities  than  thosewhich  we  possess, 

her  have  received  immediate  direction  from 

r  Bemg,  or  have  perished.    It  was  necessary, 

t  God  should  act  towards  them  in  the  place 


of  a  pai^nt,  and  eitiier  instruct  his  innocent  but  helpless 
ol&|iriiig  himself^  or  commit  Uieir  instruc^on  to  the  care 
of  superior  beings. 

12.  The  force  of  these  remarl^  ia  strengthened  wh^ 
it  is  considered  by  what  slow  degrees  mankind,  when 
Mt  to  the  progress  of  their  own  experience^  are  found  to 
attain  any  of  the  arts  which  contribute  to  the  ornament 
and  comfort  of  civilized  life.  '^  The  barbarous  state  of  the 
inhabitants  of  countries  newly  discovered^  their  general 
igiHKnince  of  arts  uid  deficiency  of  mimUs^  has  naturally 
introduced  a  vague  idea,  that  man  was  originally  at  his 
birth  or  creation  a  savage.  But  according  to  the  Mosaic 
•ceoiiBt»5vhieh  agrees  too  with  the  suggestions  of  reason,  the 
savage«tateiras  not  the  original  state  of  Ruoi.  Even  among 
the  grandsons  of  Adam  we  are  told  not  only  of  the  use  of 
Imss  and  iron,  but  of  the  division  of  labour  into  separate 
brandies ;  we  read  not  only  of  the  arts  which  support  life, 
bat  of  those  which  contribute  to  its  amusement,  the  harp 
and  the  organ.  When  we  consider  in  how  rude  a  state, 
compared  with  this,  the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians  were 
found,  though  they  had  belonged  for  some  centuries  to  a 
settled  and  populous  community,  we  shall  have  reason 
on  our  side  in  concluding  that  mankind  were  not  at  first 
abandoned  altogether  to  their  own  ingenuity  in  the 
gradual  invention  of  useful  arts ;  and  that  many  of  them, 
onder  various  circumstances  of  situation  and  climate, 
smkat  diffident  periods  into  a  barbarism  to  which  they 
were  not  originally  created."  When  to  these  observations 
we  add, ''  that  it  approaches  as  high  a  degree  of  certainty 
•as  is  consistent  wit^  the  nature  of  the  case,  that  man  was 
originally  indebted  to  his  Creator,  not  only  for  the  organs 
of  speedi  but  also  for  the  power  of  using  them,  we  have 
the  strongest  grounds  for  believing  that  God  would  not, 
and  did  not,  leave  man  without  communicating  to  him 
all  the  instruction  which  was  necessary  for  his  comfort 
and  wellbeing." 

Bat  if  this  divine  instruction  was  necessary  to  fit  man 

B 
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for  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life^  how  much  more  aunt 
it  have  been  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  oiakiii^  kim 
acquainted  with  the  higher  objects  and  duties  of  his  es- 
istence !  The  latter  was  as  necessary  as  the  former,  and 
infinitely  more  important ;  inasmuch  as  the  soul  is  mote 
valuable  than  the  body,  and  as  eternity  cannot  bear  a 
comparison  with  time.  If  we  take  into  account  then  the 
condition  of  man  at  the  creation — the  importance  of 
religious  knowledge  to  the  right  fulfilment  of  those  duties 
for  which  he  was  called  into  being--^nd  the  goodness  of 
that  God  who  had  given  him  life,  and  breath,  and  ail 
things,  nothing  will  appear  more  improbable  than  tkat 
man  should  have  been  left  entirely  to  himself,  or  thai  a 
divine  and  immediate  revelation  should  not  have  been 
given  to  him. 

13.  (III.)  This  conclusion  is  strengthened,  ynhem  we  con- 
sider the  provisions  of  divine  providence  for  supplying  the 
ordinary  wants  of  men.  God  has  '*  not  left  himself  without 
witness  of  his  benevolence,  in  that  he  did  good,  and  gave 
us  rain  from  heaven,  and  fruitful  seasons,  filling  our 
hearts  with  food  and  gladness."  How  constant  has  been 
the  kindness  of  Providence  in  distributing  blessiiigs 
among  mankind, — blessings  which  furnish  evidence  to 
every  age  that  God  has  not  left  the  human  race  unpro- 
vided for!  The  elements  of  nature,  and  the  inferior 
animals  above  and  around  them,  have  been  rendered 
tributary  to  their  subsistence,  health,  ease,  and  comfort ; 
and  these  concur  with  the  established  -order  of  thinga  to 
demonstrate,  that  they  are  under  the  protectioB  and 
superintending  power  of  the  Almighty  Maker  and  Up- 
holder of  all  things. 

But  if  mercies  have  been  communicated  to  supply  the 
ordinary  wants  of  men,  is  it  not  probable,  that  the  good- 
xiess  from  which  those  mercies  have  flowed,  would-  have 
^ade  provision  for  the  spiritual  necessities  of  our  natufe? 
Is  it  likely  that  the  infinitely  compassionate  Being  who 
^stowed  the  less,  would  withhold  what  was  incompambly 
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]peirter^-**the  knowledge  of  himself,  and  of  the  other  gieat 
Hid  firadamental  truths  of  religion  ?  Especialiy  when  we 
«oiUider, 

J4  (iV.)  That  the  method  of  acquiring  knowledge  by 
a  divine  revelation  is  most  suitable  to  the  constitution  of 
nm,  and  to  the  circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed.  He 
is  indebted  for  his  knowledge  chiefly^  not  to  personal  ob- 
servation, which  is  limited^  but  to  the  communications  of 
others ;  and  he  is  formed  so  bb  naturally  to  confide  in 
the  testimony  of  his  fellow-men,  and  to  derive  from  it 
^emost  important  advantages.  In  infeuacy  and  youth 
he  is  placed  under  the  guidance  of  parents,  and  the  tuition 
of  instructors ;  and  the  knowledge  which  he  thus  acquires 
lutf  an  influence  on  his  future  charact^  and  history. 
'^  Children,  as  soon  as  they  are  capable  of  understanding 
declamtions  and  promises,  are  led  by  their  constitution  to 
Kly  up(m  them.  This  disposition  to  sincerity  in  them* 
iKlves,  and  to  give  credit  to  others,  whether  we  call  it 
inatinct,  or  whatever  name  we  give  it,  must  be  considered 
itt  the  effect  of  their  constitution." 

But  on  the  supposition  that  Grod  would  give  any 
revelation  at  all  to  man  regarding  subjects  essentially 
conaected  vdth  his  present  and  future  happiness,  is  it  not 
iMghly  probable  that  he  would  convey  it  in  that  mode 
ivbich  is  suited  to  his  nature,  condition,  and  habits  ?  The 
great  truths  of  religion  relate  to  a  Being,  and  to  a  state  of 
existence,  beyond  our  observation  and  experience;  and 
even  though  they  could  be  discovered  by  unassisted 
>ttMD,  they  would  not  produce  the  same  effect  on  the 
buman  mind,  as  if  made  known  by  the  declarations  and 
tbe  testimony  of  persons  who  had  opportunities  of  perfect 
uifermation. 

i5.  The  communicating  of  divine  knowledge  by  express 
Rvelati<»i  is  not  only  agreeable  to  the  constitution  of  man, 
tet  to  the  drvumstances  in  which  he  is  placed.  Were  we 
^en  to  suppose  that  man  were  capable,  by  his  reasoning 
]W»«iB^  of  makteg  aH  the  discoveries  for  which  a  revels 
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tion.oould  be  desired,  hie  BCtuai  circuiastances  ace  sndi  as 
ta  lender  a  revelation  neceasary,  and  consequently  its 
bestowment  probable.  For  it  is  by  slow  degrees^  as  ob^ 
servation  shows»  that  the  human  mind  rises  to  great  im- 
provement. Were  there  no  diviae  instruction  to  guide 
mankind,  sensible  and  material  objects  would  engross 
their  first  and  chief  attention ;  and  the  considerations  of 
religion  would  certainly  be  postponed  till  they  had  pror 
vided  for  their  temporal  wants  and  necessities.  It  is 
highly  improbable  that  man  in  these  cireumstanoes»  espe* 
cialiy  in  the  early  ages,  could  have  reasoned  out  a  just 
system  even  of  natural  religion.  If  he  had  been  left  -to 
himself  to  find  out  such  truths,  he  would,  for  a  long 
period,  have  been  left  without  God  and  religion. 

But  if  religion  be  of  all  subjects  the  most  important, 
if  upon  it  our  future  happiness  depends,  is  it  probable 
that  God  would  subject  mankind,  during  a  succession 
of  ages,  to  utter  ignorance  concerning  it  ?  Is  it  not  &r 
more  likely  that  he  would  communicate  to  them  some 
knowledge  of  himself  and  of  his  will  by  express  reveku 
tion  ?    We  are  to  connect  with  these  views, 

16.  (V.)  The  common  s^timents  of  mankind  in  favour 
of  the  desirableness  and  real  existence  of  such  revelation* 
*'  That  God  has  made  a  revelation  of  his  will  to  men,  haft 
been  the  general  sense  of  mankind  in  all  ages  and  nations. 
This  might  have  been  originally  owing  to  a  tradition  of 
some  extraordinary  revelation  or  revelations  really  jeom« 
mumcated  in  the  earliest  times  to  the  first  ancestors  of  the 
human  race,  from  whom  it  was  transmitted  to  their 
descendants,  though  in  process  of  time  in  a  great  measure, 
corrupted  and  lost.  Orat  least  it  shows  that  men  have 
generally  thought  that  a  revelation  from  God  to  men  was 
both  possiUe  and  probable,  and  that  this  was  agreeably  to 
the  ideas  they  had  formed  of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of 
God,  and  of  his  concern  for  mankind.  It  also  shows  that 
tiiey  were  sensible  of  the  need  they  stood  in  of  ^eh 
extraordinary  discoveries   from  God,    to   instruct   a9d 
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direct  them  in  the  knowledge  of  his  will  and  their  diity. 
It  must  be  owned^  indeed^  that  this  notioti  of  an  inter* 
eou»e  between  God  and  men,  in  a  way  of  extraordinary 
rerelation,  has  given  occasion  to  impostures  and  delusions  ; 
that  it  has  induced  men  of  warm  imaginations  to  take 
their  own  reveries  for  divine  inspirations ;  and  that  art« 
fill  impostors  have  taken  advantage  from  it  to  put  their 
own  inventions  upon  the  people  for  divine  discoveries  and 
injunctions,  in  order  to  answer  the  ends  of  their  ambition 
and  avarice.  But  it  affords  no  reasonable  presamptioa 
that  there  never  was  a  true  revelation  given  from  God  to 
man«  All  that  can  be  fairly  concluded  from  it  is>  thai 
the  best  and  most  excellent  things  may  be  perverted  and 
abused  by  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  men.^ 

17.  The  learned  and  the  ignorant  have  alike  felt  the 
necessity  of  divine  revelation,  and  have  expressed  their 
hopes  that  it  might  be  bestowed.  In  the  dialogue  between 
Socrates  and  Alcibiades  the  necessity  of  divine  instructioii 
is  clearly  shown.  "  It  is  manifest/'  says  an  ancient 
writer,  '^  that  those  things  are  good  which  are  pleasing  to 
God ;  but  what  these  sure,  it  is  not  easy  to  know,  unless 
men  should  acquire  the  knowledge  of  them  from  some 
superior  Being."  Cicero  allows  that  mankind  were  not 
only  in  the  dark  respecting  the  profound  things  of  philo* 
sophy,  but  that  even  with  regard  to  the  attributes  of 
Deity,  they  were  in  a  state  of  doubt.  The  early  enemies 
of  Christianity — Porphyry,  lamblichus,  and  others,  ac- 
knowledged the  necessity  of  divine  instruction;  and 
scarcely  has  this  necessity  ever  been  denied  in  any  age 
or  country  of  the  world,  but  by  the  deists  of  modern 
times.  And  from  this  universal  sentiment  of  mankind 
in  &vour  of  the  desirableness  of  a  revelation  from  heaven, 
we  infer  that  the  bestowment  of  such  a  revelation  is  in 
entire  accordance  with  the  views  which  man  forms  of  the 
character  of  the  Deity,  and  of  the  insufficiency  of  reason 
for  his  spiritual  guidance. 

The  considerations  now  suggested  furnish  very  str*^ 
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probable  grounds  to  expect  a  divine  revelation.  THis 
probability  is  greatly  strengthened  when  we  consider  the 
circumstances  which  render  an  extraordinary  interposition 
lor  the  instruction  and  religious  improvement  of  mankind 
essential  to  their  peace>  and  hope,  and  happiness.  We 
ahall  here  have  to  deal  with  facts — facts  which  prove  the 
extreme  blindness  and  moral  turpitude  of  men  where  the 
blessing  of  revelation  is  not  enjoyed ;  and  which  forcibly 
teach  us,  that  unless  God  had  graciously  shed  the  light  of 
heavenly  truth  on  the  mind,  darkness  would  have  con- 
tinued to  cover  the  whole  earth,  and  gross  darkness  the 
people.  In  showing  the  necessity  of  divine  revelation,  I 
remark, 

18.  (I.)  The  want  of  authority  and  legal  sanction  in  the 
seasonings  of  men. 

Were  we  even  to  suppose  that  man  could  discover,  by 
his  reasoning  powers,  the  great  subjects  of  religion, — that 
these  subjects,  by  the  accumulated  observation  and  expe- 
dience of  many  generations,  could  be  thus  brought  to 
light,  it  is  obvious  that,  notwithstanding,  there  would  be 
a  great  difference  in  respect  of  authority  and  weight 
between  truths  conveyed  to  us  as  probable  from  the 
reason  of  our  fellow-creatures,  and  those  communicated 
to  us  by  the  direct  declaration  of  God.  How  were  the 
persons,  by  whom  those  truths  were  discovered,  to  im- 
press them  on  the  minds  of  men  ?  How  were  they  to 
produce  conviction  in  the  minds  of  others  of  their  reality 
and  importance  ?  They  might  inform  them  of  the  process 
by  which  conviction  had  been  produced  on  their  oym 
minds ;  but  how  slender  an  impression  would  such  infor^ 
mation  make  on  the  bulk  of  mankind  I  To  many  it  would 
be  altogether  uninteresting :  to  the  majority  it  would  seem 
a  fine  speculation,  and  would  vanish  from  their  minds 
when  they  come  in  contact  with  the  business  and  tempta- 
tions of  life,  as  the  visions  of  the  night  are  dissipated  by 
tbe  realities  of  the  day. 

19.  If  we  look  at  mankind  as  they  always  have  been 
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and  actually  are^  generally  averse  to  the  confiideration  of 
divine  things,  and  prone  to  the  indulgence  of  evil  habits 
and  passions,  can  we  suppose  that  the  most  powerful  rea- 
sonings would  produce  extensive  and  permanent  effects? 
Arenot  the  most  powerful  reasoners  themselves  liable  to  er- 
ror and  encompassed  with  infirmity  ?  How,  then,  could  they 
expect  to  be  listened  to  as  infallible  instructors  and  guides, 
or  to  be  successful  in  enlightening  mankind,  and  in  lead- 
ing them  to  the  practice  of  virtue  ?  However  useful  the 
truths  might  be  which  they  had  to  communicate,  might 
it  not  he  alleged,  that  as  they  were  liable  to  err,  they 
might  be  deceived  in  regard  to  them ;  and  as  there  was 
BO  authoritative  sanction  to  enforce  their  adoption,  they 
might  be  disregarded  with  impunity  ? 

We  find,  accordingly,  that  the  speculations  of  the  most 
distinguished  philosophers,  in  the  most  enlightened  coun- 
tries, had  little  influence  beyond  the  schools  in  which 
they  were  promulgated.  If  in  any  case  the  discoveries  of 
onassisted  reason  could  prove  sufficient  for  the  illumina- 
tion  and  iporal  improvement  of  mankind,  we  might 
justly  have  expected  that  the  men  of  extraordinary  talents 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  who  devoted  their  lives  to  the  pur- 
suits of  wisdom,  and  who  travelled  into  foreign  countries 
to  increase  their  knowledge,  would  have  attempted  to 
l€ad  their  countrymen  to  just  notions  of  divine  things, 
and  to  reclaim  them  from  superstition  and  idolatry.  But 
tiiey  made  no  effort  to  recover  the  multitude  from  the 
gross  ignorance  into  which  they  had  sunk.  They  were 
placed  in  circumstances  in  which,  whatever  might  have 
Wn  their  own  views  of  truth  and  duty,  they  had  it  little 
m  then*  power  to  influence  the  notions  of  their  fellow-men 
Mound  them.  They  wanted  the  sanctions  of  divine 
authority  to  enforce  their  instructions ;  they  were  not  the 
authorized  ministers  of  religion,  on  whom  it  devolved  to 
explain  the  doctrines  relating  to  the  gods  and  to  their 
worship ;  their  opinions  besides  on  these  matters  were  so 
*8cuie,  and  so  much  at  variance  with  each  other,  that 
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their  effect,  had  they  heen  oammunicated  bejoni  tfat 
walls  of  the  schools,  could  only  be  to  bewilder^  if  indfed 
they  would  have  any  effect  whatever.  Philosophenu 
therefore^  despised  the  people  as  incapable  of  understand"- 
ing  their  speculations^  or  of  profiting  by  them.  "  Philip 
sophy/'  says  Cicero^  "  is  content  with  a  few  judges  ;.  it 
designedly  shuns  the  multitude^  and  is  by  them  sus* 
pected  and  disliked — so  that  if  any  man  should  set  hiflwelf 
to  vilify  all  philosophy^  he  might  do  it  with  approbation 
and  applause  of  the  people." 

20.  A  divine  revelation  then  was  necessary,  not  only  to 
make  known  divine  truth  with  infallible  certainty,  but  to 
give  it  authority  and  powerfor  enlightening  theunder8tand« 
ing,  renovating  the  heart,  and  influencing  the  practice  of 
men.  While  philosophy  never  attempted  the  conversion 
of  a  single  hamlet  from  idolatry,  it  was  indispensably 
required  that,  by  supernatural  and  infallible  instruction, 
mankind  should  be  convinced  of  the  vanity  of  idols  of 
wood  and  stone  as  objects  of  worship,  and  be  persuaded 
to  turn  from  such  follies  to  the  worship  and  service  of  the 
living  and  true  God.  "  While  philosophers  could  not  pre- 
tend to  any  divine  authority  to  enforce  their  dictates,  their 
most  plausible  speculations  had  little  weight.  Whereas 
if  they  had  come  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  ol 
God  himself,  and  had  been  able  to  produce  proper  creden- 
tials of  their  divine  mission,  this  would  have  engaged  and 
commanded  the  attention  of  the  people  in  a  quite  different 
manner  from  their  philosophical  reasonings,  to  which  other 
arguments  and  reasonings  were  opposed  by  philosophers  of 
great  name."  What  Lactantius  says  of  the  precepts  of 
the  philosophers,  may  be  equally  applied  to  their  doc- 
trines :  '^  Their  precepts,"  says  he,  "  have  no  weight,  be- 
cause they  are  human,  and  need  a  greater  authority,  even 
a  divine  one.  No  man  therefore  believes  them,  because 
he  that  hears  them  looks  upon  him  that  gives  those  pre. 
cepts  to  be  a  man  as  well  as  himself."  The  philosophera 
themselves  were  sensible  of  this.    The  latter  Platonists 
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and  Pythagoreans,  after  Christianity  appeared,  pretended 
to  frequent  impulses,  revelations,  inspirations,  and  divine 
communications,  which  proceeded  from  a  conviction  that 
pldlosophy,  in  order  to  its  having  a  proper  authority  on 
the  minds  of  men,  ought  to  come  from  God :  but  as  they 
were  not  able  to  produce  solid  proofs  of  their  divine  'mis- 
sion, their  philosophy  and  pretences  fell  together, — whilst 
the  Christian  religion,  which  in  reality  had  its  original 
from  heaven,  though  destitute  of  all  worldly  advantagesi, 
yet  being  attended  with  the  most  convincing  evidences  of 
a  divine  authority,  effected  that  which  philosophy  could 
never  have  accomplished  in  subverting  that  system  of 
pagan  polytheism  and  idolatry,  which  had  the  prescript 
tion  of  many  ages  to  plead,  and  which  seemed  so  firmly 
established,  that  no  merely  human  wisdom  or  power  was 
able  to  overturn  it." 

Besides,  as  Leland  has  well  remarked,  the  apcient 
philosophers,  especially  when  they  treated  of  religion  and 
divine  things,  involved  their  sentiments  in  great  obscurity, 
and  were  so  far  from  intending  them  for  general  use 
that  they  carefully  concealed  them  from  the  people, 
Whatever  was  the  cause  of  this  obscurity,  whether  it 
was  owing  to  their  not  having  just  and  clear  ideas  them- 
selves  of  these  matters,  or  to  a  fear  of  their  being  accounted 
enemies  to  the  popular  religion,  or  to  their  being  of  opi- 
nion that  the  people  were  not  fitted  to  receive  these  dis- 
ooveries,  but  would  make  a  wrong  use  of  them ;  to  which- 
soever of  these  causes  this  obscurity  was  owing,  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  all  these  causes  contributed  to  it»  it 
shows  they  were  not  qualified,  to  lead  the  people  into 
the  right  knowledge  of  religion,  nor  could  their  instruc- 
tions be  of  general  use.  But  it  is  the  great  advantage  and 
glory  of  the  Christian  revelation,  that,  as  it  was  designed 
to  promote  the  salvation  of  all^  so  it  was  published  clearly 
and  openly  to  the  people,  that  it  might  be  of  universal 
benefit  fi>r  instructing  men  in  the  right  knowledge  of  Qoi 
and  religion.  . 

B 
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0  NECBSaiTY  OF  BIVIHE  »KVEL»T10«  : 
IP    REASOV,    AND    THE    IftSORANCE    OF 


Thbbk  are  many  congiderations  which,  aa  we  haye  seen, 
render  it  highly  probable  that  the  Deity  should  gire  n 
revelation  of  himself  and  of  his  will  to  mankind ;  and 
this  probability  is  greatly  strengthened  by  the  circifln- 
stanees  which  prove,  that  without  a  divine  revelation 
mankind  must  have  remained  in  a  state  of  deplorable 
ignorance  and  wretchedness.  Of  these  circumstances  I 
noticed  the  want  of  authority  and  legal  sanction  in  the 
reasonings  of  men.  I  proceed  now  to  mention,  in  conBr 
mation  of  the  same  position, 

1.  (II.)  The  insufficiency  of  reason,  and  the  consequent 
ignorance  of  mankind.    When  we  speak  of  the  insuffi 
ciency  of  reason,  we  do   not  mean  to  say   any   thing 
regarding  the  precise  limit  to  which  the  human  under- 
standing can  advance  in  its  discoveries ;  but  rather,  by 
an  appeal  to  the  history  and  actual  condition  of  mankind, 
to  show  its  incompetency  to  point  out  the  great  subjects 
included  in  true  religion.     These,  though  perfectly  accor- 
dant with  human  reason  when  revealed ;  and  though  it 
be  most  suitable  that  reason  should  exercise  itself  i" 
ascertaining,   comparing,  and  elucidating  the  truths  o' 
natural  and  revealed  religion,— experience  proves  that  it 
Teauires  supernatural  instruction  clearly  to  make  them 
Tie  question,  therefore,  is  not,  to  what  extent 
Jid  attributes  of  God,  the  existence  of  a  super- 
Providence,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  a 
i  of  rewards  and  punishments,  are  discoverable 
it  of  nature ;  but  it  is  this — to  what  exten' 
fundamental  truths  of  religion  been  actually 
by  the  unassisted  reason  of  man  ? 
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2.  Nor  can  even  the  attainments  of  the  wise  and  the 
learned  in  pagim  nations  be  justly  adduced  as  evidence  of 
the  powers  of  human  nature  in  matters  of  religion^  when 
left  merely  to  itself  and  its  own  unassisted  force^  except 
it  can  foe  shown  that  the  notions  they  taught  were  merely 
the  product  of  their  own  inquiries^  independently  of  all 
foreign  instruction.  But  whatever  may  be  supposed  of 
the  possibility  of  this>  yet^  as  far  as  we  can  judge  by  the 
acooimts  antiquity  has  left  us^  this  was  not  in  fact  the 
case.  It  is  universally  acknowledged^  that  the  best  and 
the  wisest  men  among  the  Greeks  travelled  from  Greece 
into  Egypt^  to  get  at  the  knowledge  of  the  divine  unityy 
and  the  like  important  truths.  But  what  likelihood  is 
there  that  the  Egyptians  found  them  out  of  themselves^ 
when  it  is  owned^  that  the  best  and  greatest  philosophers 
of  Greece^  who  were  much  more  remarkable  for  cultivat- 
ing the  arts  of  reasoning,  did  not  so  ?  Nor^  indeed,  was 
this  the  Egyptian  method  of  philosophizing.  They  did 
oot  reason  out  the  principles  of  their  theology,  but  pro- 
cessed to  have  derived  it  from  ancient  tradition,  which 
they  kept  as  a  secret  to  themselves,  and  carefully  con- 
cealed from  the  people,  though  they  were  far  from  keeping 
it  pore  and  uncorrupted.  And  the  higher  we  mount 
towards  the  first  ages,  the  less  probability  there  is  that 
men  found  out  those  principles  by  their  unassisted  reason. 
Afterwards^  in  the  ages  of  learning  and  philosophy,  it 
might  have  been  justly  expected  that  they  would  have 
curied  these  principles  to  a  high  degree  of  improvement ; 
bat  notwithstanding  the  helps  the  philosophers  were  fur- 
nished with^  both  from  ancient  tradition  and  their  own 
ntional  disquisitions,  we  find  that  in  religion  they  were 
bewildered^  spoke  like  children,  and  were  incapable  of 
pointiiig  out  its  fundamental  truths  amid  the  darkness 
^  thickened  around  them,  and  the  gross  darkness  that 
<ttted  on  the  people. 

The  weakness  of  reason,  and  the  ignorance  of  mankind, 
hwe  been  extremely  great  in  regard  to  God, — ^his  charac- 
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teri  attribatei,  worship,  and  provideDoe— rthe  immorlaSily^ 
of.  Ihe  soul,  the  pardon  of  siB,  and  the  noaas  of  rabdaiag 
the  corruption  of  our  nature.  These  form  the  Ibundatioii 
of  all  religion,  and  they  are  essentially  oomieeted  with 
the  moral  improvement,  the  spiritual  oomliMt,  aftd  &e 
future  hopes  of  man. 

3.  (I.)  With  regard  to  God.— While  the  mariu  of  inleli 

ligenoe  and  design,  presented  in  all  the  worics  of  nature, 

furnish  to  the  human  mind  the  most  simple  and  con/eluaive 

proofs  of  the  being  of  the  Creator,  and  of  his  infinite 

wisdom  and  power,  it  is  certain,  that  where  the  light  d 

Scripture  has  tiot  been  enjoyed,  mankind  have  been 

grossly  ignorant  of  his  character  and  perfections.  In  plaoe 

of  being  led,  by  the  works  of  creation  around  them*  tn 

acknowledge  and  adore  the  one  living  and  true  God,  and 

to  reserve  for  him  the  supreme  love  and  homage  of  their 

hearts,  they  did  service  to  them  which  by  nature  ar^  ns 

gods,  and  worshipped  and  served  the  creature  more  than 

the  Creator.    While  in  every  condition  they  owned  the 

existence  of  divine  power,  they  imagined  that  this  power 

resided  in  numerous  and  visible  objects.  At  an  early  period 

of  the  history  of  the  world  they  deified  the  host  of  heaven, 

and  gave  religious  homage  to  the  sun,  and  moon«  and  stanb 

They  afterwards  placed  among  the  objects  of  their  wer* 

ship  their  fellow-mortals,  who  were  distinguished  by  th&M 

legislative  wisdom,  their  skill  in  arms,  or  their  public 

beneficence.    To  these,  and  especially  to  one  of  theia« 

Jupiter,  they  ascribed  divine  perfections;  while,  at  th« 

same  time,  they  considered  them  as  animated  by  th« 

passions,  and  guilty  of  the  excesses,  of  ffinful  men.    At 

length  they  constituted  the  different  parts  of  inaniofl^ 

nature,  and,  in  some  nations,  the  brute  animals,  gods 

and  goddesses ;  and  changed  the  glory  of  the  ineorruptibltf 

God  into  an  image  made  like  to  corruptible  man,  and  to 

birds,  and  fourfooted  beasts,  and  creeping  thingSi.    Thii 

system  of  polytheism  and  idolatry,  to  which  mankind,  at 

a  most  advanced  stage  of  civilisation,  and  during  many 
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gmiiatioiis^  clniif  with  d«fvoted  aitacfament^  was  eoniam-r 
mated  1^  emlH«eiiig  ammig  the  objects  of  worehip  «Til 
hiingB,  aoknowkdged  to  be  saoh;  so  that  the  things 
utteh  the  Gietitiles  sacrificed^  they  sacrificed  to  devilsv 
tad  not  to  God. 

4.  Nor  was  this  the  condition  of  barbarous  nations 
DMwiy,  bat  of  the  polite  and  civiliaed  inhabitants  of 
Oteeoe  and  Borne,  who  have  been  so  highly  famed  for 
tbeir  sldll  in  artSj  and  their  ardour  in  the  acquirement  of 
knowledge*  Constituting  the  works  of  nature^  and  even 
the  w(H!(ks  of  their  own  hands,  the  objects  of  thdr  worship, 
the  number  of  their  gods  was  incredibly  great;  and 
Mthing  can  give  us  a  more  melancholy  idea  of  the  state 
of  rehgion  among  them  than  this,  that  their  popular  system 
of  theology  was  full  of  the  genealogies,  the  rapes,  the  adul* 
teries,  the  contentions  of  their  gods, — that  these  things  wero 
icted  on  the  theatres  with  the  applause  and  approbation 
of  the  people,**^that  these  were  the  deities  to  whom 
temples  and  altars  were  erected,  and  sacrifices  offered,-^ 
to  ivfaoee  statues  divine  honours  were  paid,  and  whom 
^  poets  sung  in  all  the  charms  of  flowing  numbers. 

The  philosophers,  priests,  and  magistrates,  in  place  ai 
attempting  to  enlighten  the  people,  and  elevate  them  to 
jvt  conceptions  of  the  character  of  God,  «nployed  their 
iofiaeuce  in  enforcing  the  duty  of  adhering  to  the  system 
of  polytheism  and  idolatry  already  established.  They 
^'leDiBelves  had  most  erroneous  notions  of  the  divinity— - 
>Poke  in  terms  which  showed  their  uncertainty  whether 
^here  were  one  or  many  gods — ^mingled  their  views,  even 
^en  they  seemed  to  approach  to  the  truth,  with  most 
^BBgerous  errors — were  mainly  instrumental  in  corrupt^ 
ifif  the  ancient  tradition  relating  to  the  one  true  God, 
ttd  the  creation  of  the  world ;  and,  in  many  cases,  they 
sorted  their  efforts  to  subvert  the  fundamental  principles 
of  all  religions  belief.  The  best  of  them  candidly  owned 
theiv  igooianoe ;  maintained  that  they  ought  not  to  asseort 
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any  thing  concerning  tiie  gods,  for  they  had  no  knowledge 
of  them. 

5.  In  this  state  of  deplorable  ignorance  in  regard  to  the 
first  truth  of  all  religion,  were  the  most  enlightened 
nations  of  the  earth ;  and  though  their  ignorance  was  hr 
from  being  excusable,  it  teaches  us,  that  the  doctrine  of 
the  divine  unity  is  not  made  known  so  clearly  by  reason 
and  nature,  as  to  render  further  light  undesiraUe  and 
unnecessary.  The  argument  for  this  fundamental  tr«th, 
arising  from  the  consideration  that  a  necessary  and  self- 
existent  being  must  be  one,  possesses  much  weight ;  bat 
it  amounts  to  no  more  than  a  high  degree  of  probability. 
The  other  argument  for  this  doctrine,  derived  fiora  the 
unity  of  design,  perceptible  throughout  the  works  of 
nature,  is  more  fitted  to  impress  the  mind.  All  who  are 
capable  of  reflection  may  understand  that  unity  of 
counsel  may  be  inferred  from  the  perfect  harmony  which 
is  seen  to  subsist  in  the  great  system  of  the  universe. 
But  as  it  is  conceivable  that  more  beings'  than  one  could 
unite  in  the  same  contrivance,  and  in  the  same  plan, 
mankind  are  still  left  in  some  degree  of  uncertainty. 
Besides,  this  argument  requires,  from  its  very  nature,  an 
attentive  and  extensive  survey  of  the  works  of  God, 
which  only  the  learned  and  the  contemplative  have 
leisure  and  capacity  to  make ;  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
imity  of  Ood  would  scarcely  be  known ;  or,  if  in  any 
measure  known,  would  not  maintain  a  permanent  in- 
fiuence  on  the  minds  of  the  great  body  of  mankind, 
when  left  to  discover  it  by  their  own  reasoning.  H^ice 
the  tendency  which  they  have  always  shown  to  poly- 
theism and  idolatry. 

6.  But  they  have  manifested  as  much  ignorance  of  the 
perfections  of  God,  more  especially  of  his  goodness,  as 
they  have  of  his  unity.  Though  in  regard  to  his  ben^- 
cence  he  has  never  left  himself  without  witness,  in  that 
lie  did  good,  and  gave  us  rain  from  heaven,  and  froitfid 
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seuons^  fiiMng  our  hearts  wHh  food  and  g]iidaeig>.tbe 
croel  rites  which  all  nations  have  practised  in  his  wor- 
M^  attest  the  erroneous  views  which  they  entettained 
ot  ^e  character  of  God.  The  deities  whom  they  wor- 
shipped were  <Hbjects  of  dread  and  terror,  who  were  eon- 
sidfiired  to  be  animated  by  malignant  and  revengej&il 
pMsioBs.  Many  of  them  were  acknowledged  to  be  evil 
beings^  the  authors  of  all  the  calamities  which  afflict  the 
famnan  race,  and  ever  prone  to  every  kind  of  mischief* 
Hence  men  presented  in  sacrifice  their  feliow-men,  and 
even  their  nearest  and  dearest  relatives,  to  appease  their 
wrath.  This  cmel  and  immoral  practice  obtained  aittong 
&U  nations,  and  continued  for  a  long  time  to  be  in  use 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  upon  extraordinary 
occasions. 

7*  Mankind  had  also  most  erroneous  views  of  the  holi- 
ness and  justice  of  Gk>d—- errors  which  had,  and  must  have 
had^  a  deteriorating  influenee  on  their  moral  character 
snd  conduct.  How  remote  from  the  truth  must  have 
been  their  notions  of  the  divine  purity  when  tihey  worship- 
ped monsters  of  iniquity  as  gods,  beings  who  were  ropre- 
sented  as  perpetrating  the  foulest  crimes.  Could  they  be 
supposed  to  have  had  just  views  of  duty  and  of  nM»al 
obligation,  the  objects  of  whose  worship  were  so  impune  ? 
The  greatest  excesses  arose  out  of  their  religion.  Being 
alienated  from  the  life  of  God  through  the  ignorance  that 
was  in  them,  because  of  the  blindness  of  their  hearts, 
they  gave  themselves  over  unto  lasdviousness,  to  commit 
ail  undeanness  with  greediness.  Their  magistrates  and 
priesthood,  legislators  and  philosophersi  were  concerned  in 
countenancing  this  ignorance  of  God  involved  in  the  sys* 
tern  of  polytheism  and  idolatry  which  was  established, 
and  would  not  allow  any  infringement  of  its  rites,  how- 
ever grosslf  immon^. 

8.  But  without  some  accurate  conceptions  of  the  in- 
finite purity^  and  hoKness  of  the  divine  character,  the 
virtue  of  man  has  no  stable  foundation  to  rest  upon,  no 
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ad^qdale  Motive  to  cnforw  it*  pmetice^  Hi 
staAdaid  with  whi^  to  comiNire  it.  A  praelml  m- 
oognitioB  of  God  as  the  holy  and  rig^itoDiia  Gmvem^t 
of  the  world  is  necessary  to  the  moral  improyemeiil  of 
man.  How  else  can  he  entertain  the  conviction  of  hia 
reapoBsibiHty  to  the  Judge  of  the  world ;  or  of  the  impav 
fectiott  wfaidi  attaches  to  his  nature  when  eontrastsd 
with  spotless  purity*?  If  to  know  and  to  reoofnise  the 
perfections  of  infinite  goodness^  holiness^  wisdom,  and 
power>  and  to  have  the  best  grounds  for  believing  thai 
these  attributes  of  God  are  exercised  for  the  ultimate  ad« 
vantage  of  the  univeiae,  be  happiness  suited  to  a  rationid 
and  immortal  being,  must  not  a  state  of  ignorance  in  reo> 
gard  to  these  involve  in  it  pollution,  and  misei^,  and 
spiritual  death  ? 

9.  (II.)  If  the  ignorance  of  mankind,  without  the 
light  of  revelation  of  the  unity  and  character  of  God,  hoa 
been  great,  it  has  not  been  less  with  respect  to  divine 
providence.  In  proportion  as  they  recede  from  thQ 
knowledge  of  the  one  true  God,  and  became  immersed  in 
idolatry  and  polytheism?  did  their  notions  of  providence 
become  erroneous  and  debased.  They  imagined  that  the 
administration  of  the  supreme  government  was  divided 
among  the  many  gods  and  goddesses  whom  they  worship^ 
ped,*-^to  whom  respectively  were  assigned  different  pro^ 
vinees  in  which  they  were  sovereign  apd  independent* 
In  {^ace,  therefore,  of  regarding  the  order  and  course  of 
the  universe  as  under  the  direction  and  control  of  one 
infinitely  wise  and  gracious  God,  they  considered  it  not 
as  subordinate  to  the  will  of  any  one  being,  but  liable  to 
be  capriciously  meddled  with  by  numerous  deities,,  who 
were  animated  with  all  the  jealousies  of  weak  mortals. 

10.  Of  these  deities.  Fortune,  whom  they  regarded  aa 
blind  and  inconstant,  had,  accordijig  to  their  notionSj 
the  chief  influence  in  the  events  of  this  life.  '*  Throiigh 
the  world,"  says  the  elder  Pliny,  *'  in  all  plaoes»  and  al 
aU  times,  Fortune  is  universally  invoked  by  all  person^ 
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m afeile  has  the  pndae  or  bhune  cf  every  thmg,  tmi\U 
at  the  Mone  time  worshipped  and  reproached ;  esteoBoed 
bylhemoet  of  mankind  to  he  blinds  imcertain,  variouti. 
and  ineonatant,  a  favourer  of  such  as  are  unworthy :  to 
this  all  events  are  attributed,  both  prosperous  and  adverse^ 
and  in^the  whole  management  of  human  affiurs  this  fiUf 
up  both  sides  of  the  acoount."  The  people  besides  cxmBU 
detei  piovidenee  as  extending  cmly  to  the  affairs  of  this 
life,  and  therefore  they  applied  to  the  gods  for  rkheSj 
hedtb,  and  prosperity,  but  not  for  wisdom,  or  virtue^  or 
moml  encU)wments.  All  men  attributed  the  external 
conunodities  they  enjoyed,  their  f^enty  of  corn,  wine,  oil> 
and  fruits,  to  the  gods ;  *'  but  no  man  ever  aeknowledged," 
says  Cicero,  '^  his  having  received  his  virtue  from  God.'^ 
This  is  the  judgment  of  all  mankind,  that  the  gifts  of  for^ 
tane  were  to  be  asked  of  God,  but  that  a  man  is  to  expeet 
wisdom  only  from  himself.* 

11.  Did  the  philosophers  attempt  to  give  juster  views 
of  providence  to  the  people  ?  On  the  contrary,  many  c^ 
them  denied  the  existence  of  a  provid^ee  in  the  affairs  of 
men.  The  Epicureans  and  others  maintained  that  the 
gods  gave  themselves  no  concern  with  the  events  of  this 
life,  and  took  no  notice  of  human  actions.  Tacitus  having 
represented  it  as  uncertain  in  his  judgment  whether  hu^ 
man  affairs  were  governed  by  fate  and  immutable  necessity, 
or  1^  chance,  observes,  that  in  this  matter  the  wisest  of 
the  ancients  and  their  followers  were  of  different  sentit 
ments :  and  that  many  had  this  opinion  fixed  in  their 
minds,  that  neither  our  beginning,  nor  our  end,  nor  men 
at  aU,  are  minded  by  the  gods.  Pliny  represents  it  as 
ridicolous  to  imagine  that  the  God  who  is  supreme  takea 
any  care  of  human  af^etirs ;  and  adds,  that  without  doubt 
the  divinity  would  be  polluted  with  such  a  sad  and 
troublesome  ministry.  It  was  urged  by  many  learned  men> 
among  the  pagans,  as  an  objection  against  the  professors  of 
Christiaaiity,  that  they  asserted  a  providence  as  extending 
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fo  the  aflhin  and  actions  of  men,  and  even  to  their  most 
aecret  thoughts.  They  represented  it  as  an  absurd  thing 
in  them  to  believe  that  their  God,  whom  they  can  neither 
see  nor  show,  inspects  diligently  into  the  manners  of  all 
men,  into  their  actions^  and  even  their  words  and  hidden 
thoughts,  whereas  they  conceived  that  he  could  neither 
attend  to  every  particular  whilst  he  is  employed  aboat 
the  whole,  nor  be  able  to  take  care  of  the  whole^  being 
busied  about  particulars. 

12.  Even  those  of  the  philosoj^ers  who,  like  Soera- 
tes  and  Plato,  maintained  that  providence  extends  to 
individuals,  and  that  not  the  least  moti<m  or  action  can  be 
concealed  from  Ood,  spoke  of  the  providence  of  the  gods 
in  the  (dural,  and  even  of  the  gods  which  the  laws 
directed  men  to  worship.  They  spoke  not  thus  in  acoom- 
modatioB  to  the  popular  manner  of  expression :  for  they 
systematically  held  in  common  with  the  multitude  the 
views  denoted  by  such  phraseology.  Even  Plato  sai>. 
posed  that  the  dominion  and  superintendence  of  this 
lower  world  was  vested  in  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars ;  and 
he  strongly  recommended  them  therefore  to  the  worship 
of  the  people. 

13.  If  to  these  sources  of  error  regarding  the  provi- 
dence of  God  we  add  the  notions  which  many  of  the 
I^iilosophers  entertained  of  fate,  we  shall  have  abundant 
evidence  of  the  perplexity  and  darkness  of  their  views  on 
tins  fundamental  doctrine  of  natural  religion.  Their 
opinion  was,  that  all  things  are  under  the  control  of  fate  or 
blind  destiny ;  that  in  the  constitution  of  the  world  even 
Jupiter  was  restrained  by  natural  necessity  and  the  in- 
obsequiousness  of  matter,  so  that  he  could  not  always  do 
the  things  that  he  would ;  and  that  in  consequmee  some 
men  are  unavoidably  of  bad  and  perverse  dispositions, 
and  that  good  men  are  necessarily  exposed  to  external 
evils  and  calamities. 

14.  How  necessary  then  was  a  divine  revdaticm  to 
assure  mankind  that  the  <»ily  true  and  invisible  God^  the 
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High  tfnd  Lofty  One^  who  inhabiteth  elernity,  extetids 
Ms  providential  care  to  all  the  creatures  he  has  made; 
that  nothing  can  befall  them  by  blind  chance  or  capridoiur 
iatal  necessity ;  that  the  whole  system  of  universal  nature 
has  been  established  and  is  maintained  by  infinite  wis.* 
dom  and  goodness ;  that  all  things  are  under  his  direction 
and  control ;  that  the  secrets  of  the  heart  of  every  indi^ 
vidaal  are  open  to  his  inspection ;  and  that  all  must 
hereafter  render  an  account  to  him  !  This  divine  know- 
i^ge  could  only  proceed  to  man  from  the  Father  of  lights^ 
from  whom  cometh  down  every  good  and  perfect  gift. 

15.  (III.)  Let  us  consider  what  have  been  the  views 
of  mankind  without  the  light  of  divine  revelation  in  re- 
gard to  a  future  world.  This  is  a  subject  of  deep  interest 
to  every  one,  and  the  belief  of  its  reality  is  a  most  poww- 
fnl  principle  of  action.  One  generation  after  another  is 
borne  along  by  irresistible  sway  into  eternity,  and  we  are 
nipidly  advancing  to  the  same  invisible  regions.  Our 
incapability  of  penetrating  the  dark  gloom  that  lies  be- 
yond death,  or  to  discover  the  condition  of  those  who 
Iiave  departed  from  this  world,  naturally  increases  our 
anxiety  to  obtain  information  concerning  the  unseen  states 
But  to  what  source  shall  we  look  for  this  information  ? 
Is  it  to  our  reasoning  powers  ?  We  shall  find  that  the 
answers  which  they  give  to  our  inquiries,  apart  from  re- 
velation, are  not  sufficient  to  remove  doubt  and  disquie- 
tude from  the  mind.  We  must,  therefore,  look  up  to  a 
compassionate  God  for  the  knowledge  which  is  requisite 
to  relieve  our  fears  and  sustain  our  hopes. 

16.  Knowing  as  we  do  from  divine  revelation  the  cha- 
racter of  God,  and  from  observation  and  experience  the 
growing  capacities  of  improvement  inherent  in  the  hunian 
^d,  we  are  apt  to  think  that  mankind,  without  any 
direct  discovery  on  the  subject,  might  have  inferred  with 
considerable  certainty  the  existence  of  a  future  and  end- 
'«8  state  of  being.  Might  it  not  be  justly  argued,  that 
"Od,  who  is  infinitely  wise  and  good,  can  do  nothin'^' 
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in  rain  ;  that  wherever  he  l^stows  high  powers^  and  es- 
dow8  with  sQSceptibilities  of  advancing  improvement^  he 
deetgnfl  that  opportunities  should  be  given  for  their  full 
development  But  with  regard  to  the  mind  of  man  this 
design  is  not  accomplished  in  the  present  life.  It  often 
liappens  that^  after  attaining  to  a  high  degree  of  cultiva- 
tion and  capability  of  usefulness^  man  is  removed  by  death 
from  the  present  scene.  Can  we  conclude  that  he  has 
altogether  ceased  to  exist  though  taken  away  from  this 
world  ?  Can  we  believe  that  the  all- wise  and  gracious 
God  has  formed  the  nature  of  man  possessed  of  such  ele- 
vated powers  and  susceptibilities  without  a  reference  to 
futurity?  "  When  we  consider/'  to  use  the  words  of 
Cicero^  '*  with  what  swiftness  of  thought  the  soul  is  endued/ 
with  what  a  wonderful  memory  of  things  past  and  fore- 
sight of  things  to  come;  how  many  arts^  how  many 
sciences^  how  many  wonderful  inventions  it  has  found 
outj  we  are  persuaded^  that  the  nature  which  is  possessed 
of  such  faculties  cannot  be  mortal."  Or^  to  express  our- 
selves in  the  words  of  Cyrus  and  Xenophon^  "  We  cannot 
imagine  that  the  soul  which  lives  while  it  is  in  this  mor- 
tal body^  should^  when  separated  from  it^  die :  on  the 
contrary^  it  seems  more  reasonable  to  believe  that  when 
the  mind  is  separated  from  the  bpdy,  then  it  should  be- 
come most  of  all  sensible  and  intelligent." 

17*  By  such  reasoning  we  may  endeavour  to  show  the 
reality  of  a  future  state.  Arguments  in  proof  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  subsequent  state  of  being  may  be  derived, — 
First,  from  the  high  intellectual  faculties  of  the  human 
soul;  secondly,  from  our  capacities  of  progressive  im- 
provement ;  thirdly,  from  our  desire  of  future  being,  our 
longing  after  immortality ;  fourthly,  from  the  feelings  of 
conscience  respecting  good  and  evil,  merit  and  demerit, 
and  the  insufficiency  of  this  world  to  fulfil  the  high  moral 
ends  of  which  man  is  capable ;  fifthly,  from  the  moral 
character  of  God  connected  with  the  present  disordered 
state  of  things ;  sixthly,  from  the  various  analogies  of  ita. 
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tore;  sey^thly^  from  the  i^ppearance  which  this  world 
T^Ksents^  as  being  only  the  beginning  of  a  plan  in  progi^SB 
bat  not  completed;  aad,  eighthly^  from  the  circumstance 
that  belief  in  a  futare  state  is  necessary  to  the  order  and 
welUbeing  of  society. 

It  is  admitted  that  these  views  severally  and  combined 
furnish  strong  ground  of  probability  in  favour  of  a  lutwre 
state.  But^  notwithstanding^  experience  proves  that  they 
cannot  be  relied  on  with  entire  certainty.  Some  of  them 
<re  of  too  abstHM^t  a  nature  to  be  easily  understood  or 
strongly  felt  by  the  great  bulk  of  mankind.  Such  aa 
tbey  are^  the  most  important  of  them  were  not  clear^ 
perceived,  nor  presented  in  combined  force,  till  after  the 
gospel  had  illaminated  the  world. 

18.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  many  of  the  ancient 
l^ilosopfaers,  and  in  the  politer  ages  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
^  far  the  greater  number  rejected  the  doctrine  of  a  fu- 
ture state^  and  set  themselves  in  opposition  to  it  as  an  un*. 
tenable  opinion.  Those  who  advocated  the  doctrine  did 
not  pretend  to  say  that  it  was  supported  by  such  evidence 
%  removed  doubt  from  their  minds,  or  yidded  even  a 
Ug^  degree  of  eertainty.  On  the  contrary,  they  expressed, 
^d  sometimes  in  very  affecting  circumstances,  their 
doubts  and  fears  on  the  subject  The  uncertainty  they 
^ere  under  was  often  the  true  source  of  those  variations 
yihvAi  may  be  observed  in  their  writings  in  regard  to  the 
inim(»lality  of  the  soul,  and  of  their  ambiguous  and  some-- 
times  contradictory  way  of  talking  on  thi9  subject. 

19.  Socrates,  one  of  the  earliest  advocates  for  the  im- 
UK)rtaUty  of  the  soul,  in  discoursing  with  his  friends  con- 
<^ing  a  foture  state,  expresses  his  hope  that  he  should 
go  to  good  men  after  ^deathj  ''  but  this,"  says  he,  "  I 
^^'oold  not  absolutely  affirm.  That  these  things  are  so  as 
I  Itave  represented  diem,  it  does  not  become  any  man  of 
understanding  to  aftrm :  but  if  it  appear  that  the  soul  is 
ufimortal,  it  seems  reasonable  to  think  that  either  such 
^gs,  or  something  like  them,  are  true,  with  regard  to 
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bur  souls  and  their  habitations  after  death/  In  bis  i^pe- 
logy  to  his  judges,  he  comforts  himself  with  the  considera- 
tion that  there  is  much  ground  to  hope  that  death  is  good; 
for  either  the  dead  man  is  nothing  and  hatJi  not  a  senae 
of  any  thing,  or  it  is  only  a  change  of  the  soul  henoe  to 
another  place.  He  concludes  with  these  remarkable 
words :  ^*  It  is  now  time  to  depart  hence :  I  am  going  to 
die ;  you  shall  continue  in  life, — but  which  of  us  sh^U  be 
in  a  better  state  is  unknown  to  all  but  God." 

20.  Cicero  expresses  himself  to  the  same  effect :  which 
of  these  opinions  is  true,  whether  the  soul  be  mortal  or 
immortal,  some  god  must  determine.  If  death  is  only  a 
change  of  being,  it  is  desirable,  but  if  it  puts  an  end  to 
our  existence,  it  is  much  better.  Addressing  his  friends, 
he  says :— '^  I  will  endeavour  to  explain  to  you  what  you 
desire,  not  however  as  one  speaking  of  certain  things^  but 
of  probable  conjectures,  and  farther  than  this  we  cannot 

go- 
Seneca,  in  the  same  letter  in  which  he  uses  that  much- 
admired  expression,  that  death  is  the  birth-day  of  a  new 
existence,  says  that  immortality  is  only  a  pleasing  dream. 
He  considers  our  state  after  death  as  the  same  with  that 
which  was  before  we  began  to  be.  We  are  lighted  and 
extinguished,  we  suffer  something  in  the  interval,  but 
before  and  after  we  are  nothing.  Would  we  not  reckon 
it  a  very  foolish  thing,  if  any  man  should  think  that  the 
candle  is  in  a  worse  state  after  it  is  burnt  than  be£>re  it 
commenced.  And  where  is  the  difference  between  not 
beginning  to  be,  and  ceasing  to  exist  ? 

21.  Similar  sentiments  might  be  quoted  from  the  writ- 
ings of  other  ancient  philosophers ;  but  these  may  suffice. 
Socrates,  Cicero,  and  Seneca,  may^  considered  as  a  fair 
representation  of  the  philosophers  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
If  their  reasonings  concerning  a  future  state  made  so  slight 
an  impression  on  themselves,  how  feeble  must  have  been 
their  effect  on  the  mind  of  others!  Was  not  a  divine 
revelation  necessary,  therefore,  to  give  confirmation  to  the 
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efiienee  which  tite  light  of  naime  fomisbes  in  fayour  of 
the  immortaHty  of  the  soul,  to  adopt  this  evidence  tp 
mankind  genarally^  and  to  fit  it  to  convince  the  under, 
standing,  and  improve  the  heart?  The  inferences  which 
unassisted  reason  deduces  from  nature  acquire  force  by 
that  gospdi  which  has  brought  life  and  immortality  to 
light. 

22.  This  conclusion  is  strengthened  when  we  recollect 
that  all  the  ancient  advocates  of  the  doctrine  of  a  future 
state  defended  it  generally  upon  false  grounds,  and  mixed 
errors  and  absurdities  with  their  reasonings  in  itsj^ppcnrt 
It  was  maintained  by  some  of  them  that  the  soul  is  im« 
mortal,  because  it  is  a  portion  of  the  divine  essence.  They 
all  held  its  pre-existence,  and  derived  from  this  considera* 
tion  the  chief  argument  in  proof  of  its  immortality.  Their 
Elysium  was  but  of  temporary  duration :  and  even  the 
soiils  that  were  supposed  to  be  admitted  into  heaven  were 
not  in  the  possession  of  happiness  everlasting  in  the  strict 
and  proper  sense.  *'  For  it  was  a  notion  which  generally 
obtained  among  them,  that  at  certain  periods  which  the 
Stoics  termed  conflagrations,  there  should  be  an  utter  end 
put  to  the  present  state  of  things ;  and  the  souls  of  all 
men,  and  even  of  those  of  them  which  had  become  gods, 
demons,  or  heroes,  were  to  be  resumed  into  the  universal 
soul,  and  thereby  lose  their  individual  existence." 

23.  But  further :  the  moral  improvement  and  comfort 
of  man  require  not  only  the  certain  knowledge  of  a  future 
state,  but  that  it  is  a  state  of  rewards  and  punishments. 
But  what  evidence  does  nature  afTord  of  the  existence  of 
awards  in  a  future  world  ?  It  does  not  follow  that  be- 
muse man  is  to  exist  in  a  state  subsequent  to  the  present, 
he  is  therefore  to  be  placed  in  a  state  of  superior  hap]». 
ness«  That  man  is  a  sinner,  and  that  he  is  in  consequence 
liable  to  suffering  and  death,  are  facts  which  come  within 
the  observation  and  experience  of  every  one.  How  can 
he  know  then,  without  express  information  from  God,  that 
^e  is  ta  «njoy  superior  blessedness  in  the  life  to  come  ? 
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Even  though  he  were  assured  that  all  his  sins  are  forgiT^ 
would  it  be  evident  from  the  light  of  nature  that  future 
felicity  is  in  reserve  for  him  ?  Or^  could  it  give  any  in- 
formation of  the  nature  and  duration  of  that  felicity  ?  The 
arguments  which  tend  to  prove  a  future  state  furniirii  no 
evidence  ofa  state  of  superior  blessedness:  and  accordingly, 
the  pagan  philosophers  who  maintained  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  did  not  entertain  the  belief  that  the  generality 
of  mankind  would  enjoy  higher  and  purer  happiness  after 
death ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  were  of  opinion  that  their 
happiness  would  be  greatly  diminished.*  The  doctrine  of 
fiiture  punishment,  though  they  admitted  its  importance 
and  necessity  as  imposing  a  restraint  on  the  passions  of 
mankind,  they  generally  discarded  as  vain  and  super* 
stitious. 

24.  Again :  the  moral  improvement  of  mankind  re- 
quires that  they  should  possess  information  in  regard  to 
the  character  of  the  individuals  who  are  to  be  exalted  to 
happiness  in  a  future  life.  In  so  far  as  reason  would  lead 
us  to  entertain  just  notions  of  the  divine  character  and 
government,  so  far  might  it  be  expected  to  lead  us  to  form 
a  proper  estimate  of  the  character  of  the  persons  whom 
God  shall  advance  to  felicity  in  another  world.  But  it 
will  be  found  that  if  men  are  left  to  themselves,  without 
divine  revelation,  to  judge  of  moral  excellence,  their 
opinions  of  good  and  evil  will  be  affected  by  the  degrees 
in  which  they  themselves  possess  personal  worth,  by  their 
early  habits  and  dispositions,  by  their  desires  and  passions, 
and  the  prevailing  sentiments  of  their  age  and  country. 
£ven  among  ourselves,  enlightened  as  we  are  by  revela- 
tion, are  not  some  virtues  unduly  extolled,  and  others  de- 
preciated, according  to  the  £Ashion  of  the  times  ?  Are  not 
vices  condemned  by  the  word  of  God  which  men  will  not 
bear  to  be  told  that  they  exclude  from  the  kingdom  of 
heaven?    If  these  things  take  place  among  Christians, 

*  Hence  Ulysses  is  made  to  declare  to  Achilles  that  he  would  rather  be  a 
slate  to  a  labourer  on  eartii  than  elercise  douinionoTer  the  dead*>«0<%rf . 
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what  could  he  expected  from  men  dwelling  in  pagan 
darkness  ?  What  might  we  suppose  would  be  their  judg« 
ment  respecting  that  excellence  which  Gk)d  would  approve, 
that  character  to  which  he  would  award  the  felicity  of 
heaven  ? 

25.  Accordingly  we  find  that  they  seldom  fixed  on . 

high  moral  excellence  as  the  great  and  essential  requisite. 

They  supposed  future  happiness  to  be  bestowed  for  some 

service  connected  with  the  civil  interests  of  man^  and  was 

eontemplated  rather  as  an  incitement  to  mental  <|xertion 

and  patriotic  action^  than  the  cultivation  of  good  dispo8i« 

tions  and  habits.    Poets  and  philosophers^  heroes  and 

legislators^    chiefly    peopled    the    heaven    which    their 

imagination  feigned;  and  the  great  mass  of  mankind, 

whose  condition  precluded  them  from  acts  of  public 

greatness,  were  very  much  excluded  from  a  share  in  the 

happiness  of  futurity.    With  regard  to  them,  if  they 

were  pious  and  virtuous  persons,   Socrates  and  Plato 

gapposed  they  went  to  Elysium  and  the  Islands  of  the 

Blessed,   but  that  after  a  temporary  abode  there  they 

passed  through  several  transmigrations,  and    were    at 

length  to  return  to  life  again  in  such  bodies  of  men  or 

beasts  as  were  best  suited  to  them,  or  as  they  themselves 

should  choose.    But  both  these  philosophers  give  a  high 

idea  of  the  happiness  to  which  persons  who  applied 

themselves  to  the  study  of  philosophy  should  be  raised 

after  their  departure  hence.    Cicero  places  those  who  had 

been  serviceable  to  their  country,  in    preserving  and 

assisting  it^  and  enlarging  its  dominion,  not  merely  in 

Elysium,  which  was  only  a  temporary  felicity,  but  in 

heaven,  where  they  were  to  be  happy  for  ever.    The 

Stoics  held  that  the  common  souls  at  death,  or  soon  after 

it,  were  to  be  resolved  into  the  universal  nature,  but  that 

great  and  eminent  on^s  were  to  continue  to  the  conflagra- 

tk)n,  and  that  some  of  them  should  be  advanced  to  the 

dignity  of  gods. 

96.  Bim  little  comfort  could  such  prospects  afibrt^  '-^ 
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the  human  mind  under  the  fear  of  guilt,  and  in  the  view 
of  dissolution !  The  notions  of  the  happiness  contemplated, 
mingled  as  they  were  with  debasing  ideas,  could  have 
had  .no  purifying  influence  on  the  heart.  The  virtue 
which  was  deemed  worthy  of  the  reward  of  heaven  was 
to  be  of  a  public  nature ;  and,  unlike  the  purity  of  heart 
and  life  which  the  gospel  declares  to  be  an  essential 
requisite  of  future  happiness,  it  might  be  connected  with 
the  most  gross  and  degrading  vices.  To  these  erroneous 
views  of  a  future  state  they  added  the  doctrine  of  the  trans- 
migration of  souls,  which  was  adopted  not  only  by  the 
vulgar,  but  by  the  wise  and  learned.  They  endeavoured 
indeed  to  explain  it  so  as  to  preserve  some  appearance  of 
future  rewards  and  punishments,  by  supposing  different 
kinds  of  bodies  which  they  were  appointed  to  animate. 
But  in  reality,  upon  this  scheme  there  could  be  no  pro- 
per retributions  in  another  life  for  what  was  done  in  the 
present.  For  in  the  several  transmigrations  from  cme 
body  to  another,  the  soul  was  generally  supposed  to  have 
no  remembrance,  in  a  succeeding  body,  of  the  actions  it 
had  done  and  the  events  whi^  had  happened  to  it  in  a 
former.  Pythagoras,  indeed,  pretended  to  remember  the 
several  transmigrations  he  had  passed  through,  and  what 
he  had  done  and  what  had  befallen  him  in  the  several 
bodies  he  had  animated ;  but  this  was  represented  as  a 
peculiar  and  extraordinary  privilege  granted  to  him  by 
Mercury,  jand  which  was  not  the  common  case  of  trans- 
migrated souls. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  make  the  doctrine  of  the  trans- 
migration of  souls  in  any  way  consist  with  a  state  of 
future  retributions,  it  was  supposed  by  some  that  souls 
were  first  to  go  to  Hades,  where  they  were,  it  was 
thought,  to  have  a  remembrance  of  their  past  actions, 
and  to  be  rewarded  or  punished  accordingly.  And  when 
they  had  continued  there  for  some  time,  they  were  to 
enter  into  bodies  of  various  kinds,  and  after  a  succession 
of  transmigrations,  were  to  return  into  what  was  called 
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the  unirersal  soul^  and  to  lose ;  their  individual  subsist- 
enee, 

27.  Hence  the  necessity  of  a  divine  revelation  to  make 
known  with  certainty  the  reality  of  a  future  state  of 
retributions^  the  character  of  the  persons  who  should  be 
admitted  to  eternal  happiness^  and  what  was  of  infinite 
importance  to  the  comfort  and^moral  improvement  of 
maokind^  to  render  the  belief  of  a  future  being  a  per- 
manent principle  of  action.  In  order  that  such  belief  may 
purify  our  souls,  and  be  an  abiding  incitement  to  action, 
it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  incorporated,  as  it  were, 
with  our  thoughts  and  feelings,  and  influence  the  tenor 
of  our  schemes  and  pursuits.  When  we  consider  the 
tenaeioQs  hold  which  visible  things  have  of  mankind,  the 
indisposition  oi  men  to  receive  spiritual  truths,  and  espe*- 
riaily  when  they  oppose  their  propensities  and  passions, 
we  must  be  convinced  that  our  belief  of  future  existence, 
is  order  to  be  influoitial  and  practical,  must  rest  upon  a 
basis  more  stable  than  speculative  opinions.  These,  in* 
M,  will  scarcely  have  any  effect  upon  the  human  mind, 
unid  the  busy  scenes  and  occupations  of  life ;  and  though 
the  thought  of  an  hereafter  will  occur  in  the  season  oi 
sidmess,  and  in  the  prospect  of  dissolution,  it  will  rarely 
rouse  the  attrition  and  take  hold  of  the  mind  in  the  time 
of  health,  and  it  will  never  be  felt  as  a  directing,  control- 
iisg,  principle  of  ecmduct. 

28.  Philosophers,  accordingly,  ignorant  themselves  of 
the  nature  of  future  happiness,  and  uncertain  in  regard 
to  its  reality,  scarcely  ever  attempted  to  apply  the  belief 
of  it  to  the  oomf(Hrt  and  the  holiness  of  man.  Cicero,  while 
he  mentions  several  arguments  in  his  Tusculan  questions 
in  &voiir  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  does  not  derive 
<^  word  of  consolation  and  support  from  this  doctrine. 
AU  terminates  in  a  man's  supporting  himself  by  the 
"^gth  of  his  own  mind,  and  the  force  of  his  virtue; 
^d,  m  endeavouring  to  persuade  men  that  none  of  the 
^gs  which  are  graerally  accounted  good  or  evil  are 
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]*eal]y  good  or  evil^  but  are  so  in  opinion  only.  And  when 
he  mentions  the  several  methods  of  consolation  proposed 
and  insisted  upon  by  the  philosophers^  not  the  least  hint 
is  given  of  a  happier  state  of  existence  after  this  life  is  at 
an  end.  The  same  observation  may  be  made  on  his  five 
celebrated  books^  De  Finibus  Bonorum  et  Malorum.  The 
design  of  them  is  to  inquire  into  the  summum  bonum,  the 
<^ief  happiness  of  man.  But,  in  this  whole  inquiry,  no 
notice  is  taken  of  a  future  state.  It  is  all  along  supposed 
that  man  is  capable  of  attaining  to  a  perfect  happiness  in 
this  present  life^  and  he  is  never  directed  to  look  beyond 
it  to  any  future  recompense^  or  to  expect  complete  happi- 
ness in  the  world  to  come. — As  to  the  other  use  to  be 
made  of  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state^  for  animating  men  to 
•the  practice  of  virtue^  this  also  had  little  or  no  place  in  their 
moral  systems.  They  seem  to  have  looked  upon  this  as 
too  uncertain  to  be  relied  upon^  and  therefore  endeavoured 
to  find  out  motives  to  virtue,  independent  of  the  belief  of 
the  rewards  prepared  for  good  men  after  this  life  is  at  an 
end.  They  represented  the  present  conveniences  and  ad- 
vantages of  virtue,  and  the  satisfaction  which  attends  it ; 
but  especially  they  insisted  on  its  intrinsic  excellency; 
its  dignity  and  beauty,  and  agreeableness  to  reason  and 
nature^  and  its  self-sufficiency  to  happiness.  Of  the  life 
and  immortality  brought  to  light  by  the  gospel  they  were 
ignorant;  and  therefore  they  attempted  not  to  impress 
upon  the  mind  a  belief  of  a  state  of  future  retribution  as 
a  ruling  principle  of  support  under  affliction,  and  of  ex* 
citemcnt  to  duty. 

29.  When,  then,  we  consider,  in  the  first  place,  the 
uncertainty  of  reason  in  regard  to  a  future  life :  in  the 
second  place,  the  ignorance  of  mankind  in  regard  to  the 
existence  and  the  nature  of  future  retributions :  in  the 
third  place,  their  want  of  information  respecting  the 
character  of  the  persons  who  shall  be  rewarded  or  punished : 
and,  in  the  fourth  place,  the  infinite  importance  of  render- 
ing the  belief  of  a  future  state  a  permanent  principle  of 
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action ; — ^we  mast  be  satisfied  of  the  absolute  necessity  of 
a  divine  revelation  to  the  moral  improvement  and  the 
happiness  of  mankind.  We  have  therefore  the  strongest 
reasons  for  presuming  that  the  gracious  €rod  who  does  not 
leave  himself  without  witness  in  his  providence^  would 
make  provision  for  the  spiritual  necessities  of  his  rational^ 
ihoagh  erring  and  helpless  offspring. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


tHE  ADVANTAGE  AKD  KECES8ITT  OF  DIVIWE  REVELATION  :-— 
THE  INSUFFICIENCY  OF  REASON  IN  EEOARD  TO  THE  PARDON 
OF  SIN,  AND  THE  MODE  OF  ACCEPTANCE  WITH  GOD. 

1.  If  the  experience  of  mankind  prove  that  unassisted 
Kason  is  insufficient  to  discover  the  unity  and  perfecticms 
of  God,  a  divine  providence,  as  that  doctrine  is  taught  in 
the  Scriptures,  and  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punish- 
nients,  it  is  equally  certain,  that  it  is  altogether  incompe* 
tent  to  give  information  respecting  the  great  and  interest- 
log  question.  Whether  God  will  pardon  sin  ? 

2.  Wherever  the  light  of  divine  revelation  has  not  been 
enjoyed,  and  the  principles  of  natural  religion  have  not 
l)een  altogether  obliterated,  the  inquiry  ever  has  been, 
• '  Wherewith  shall  I  come  before  the  Lord,  and  bow  myself 
before  the  high  God  ?  Shall  I  come  before  him  with  burnt 
t)ffering8,  with  calves  of  a  year  old?  Will  the  Lord  be 
pleased  with  thousands  of  rams,  or  with  ten  thousands  of 
rivers  of  oil  ?  Shall  I  give  my  first  born  for  my  transgres- 
sion, the  fruit  of  my  body  for  the  sin  of  my  soul?"  To  this 
^uiry  neither  nature  nor  unassisted  reason  could  give 
^y  satisfactory  answer.  To  the  man  who  is  alive  to  the 
<»Q8ideration  of  the  reality  and  awfulness  of  his  condition 
^  guilty  before  God,  and  of  that  final  judgment  to  which 
he  is  near,  what  is  there  in  earth,  or  sky,  in  .all  th-' 
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heathen  poets  ever  sung,  or  philosophers  ever  taught,  to 
give  well-founded  peace,  or  to  answer  the  question, 
"  What  must  I  do  to  he  saved  ?"  To  this  momentous 
interrogation  nature  gives  no  response,  hut  leaves  the 
anxious  inquirer  in  douht  and  in  darkness,  to  have  re- 
course to  those  self-mortifications  and  sacrifices  which  his 
fears  may  suggest  as  likely  to  propitiate  an  offended  Deity. 
Fain  would  he  learn  from  an  infallihle  authority  the  way  in 
which  man  may  hecome  just  with  God ;  hut  no  gleam  of 
light  to  direct  him  appears  through  that  darkness  which 
surrounds  him,  and  there  is  nothing  in  all  that  the  voice 
of  nature  utters  which  is  applicable  to  his  case. 

3.  A  considerate  investigation  of  the  natural  course  of 
things  will  readily  discover  circumstances  which  form 
presumptions  against  the  bestowment  of  forgiveness.  A 
just  consideration  of  the  evil  and  desert  of  sin  will  furnish 
ground  against  it.  It  is  true,  mankind  generally,  and 
especially  where  the  light  of  revelation  is  not  enjoyed, 
have  very  superficial  notions  of  the  heinousness  of  sin. 
They  form  to  themselves  false  views  of  the  nature  and 
character  of  God,  of  his  greatness,  holiness,  and  purity, 
and  imagine  that  his  thoughts  of  transgression,  as  they  do 
not  materially  differ  from  theirs,  will  not  lead  him  to  deal 
severely  in  regard  to  it.  Their  inattention  to  the  subject, 
the  occupation  of  their  minds  with  the  business  of  life> 
and,  in  many  cases,  the  continued  practice  of  iniquity, 
render  them  insensible  to  its  real  nature  and  consequences. 
Their  system  of  idolatry  and  polytheism  in  pagan  nations 
blinds  the  judgment,  and  hardens  the  heart  '^  Their 
idols  are  silver  and  gold,  the  work  of  men's  hands.  They 
have  mouths,  but  they  speak  not ;  eyes  have  they,  but 
they  see  not ;  they  have  ears,  but  they  hear  not ;  noses 
have  they,  but  they  smell  not;  they  have  hands,  but 
they  handle  not;  feet  have  they,  but  they  walk  not; 
neither  speak  they  through  their  throat.  They  that  make 
them  are  like  unto  them ;  so  is  every  one  that  trusteth 
in  them." 
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4.  But  notwithstanding  this  insensibility^  dreamstances 
will  occur^  even  amid  the  darkness  of  paganism^  to  rouse 
the  attention^  and  to  awaken  the  conscience.  Adversity, 
the  loss  of  friends  tenderly  beloved^  or  approaching  disso- 
lution^ will  suggest  the  thought  of  a  future  state,  and  give 
rise  to  the  inquiry  concerning  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  In 
proportion  to  his  impression  of  the  greatness  and  holiness 
of  God,  and  of  his  obligations  to  love  and  serve  him,  will 
the  conscience  of  man  remind  him  of  the  evil  of  sdn,  judge 
and  condemn  him  on  account  of  it,  and  admonish  him  of 
its  possible  consequences.  Were  he  acquainted  with  the 
nature  and  authority  of  that  eternal  law  which  speaks  to 
him  in  the  name  of  God,  and  of  which  he  has  been  die 
transgressor,  his  doubts  and  fears  would  be  still  more  in- 
creased, as  well  as  his  anxiety  to  ascertain  whether  there 
is  fcHTgiveness  with  God,  and  the  way  in  which  it  is  to  be 
obtained.  He  is  convinced  that  the  supreme  and  right- 
eons  ruler  will  make  some  difference  between  those  who 
serve  God  and  those  who  serve  him  not.  This  conviction 
b  impressed  on  his  mind  by  the  established  course  of  pro* 
vidence ;  but  then  he  does  not  know  whether  he  has  served 
God  acceptably,  or  to  what  extent  he  may  have  done  so, 
while  his  conscience  accuses  him  of  having  committed 
much  that  must  be  offensive  to  a  Holy  Being.  He  con- 
suits  his  conscience,  however,  in  vain  for  information  re- 
garding the  pardon  of  sin,  for  that  gives  no  hope  except 
upon  principles  which  are  subversive  of  the  purity  and 
authority  of  God.  Reason  and  philosophy  are  equally 
silent  and  unsatisfactory  when  he  asks  them.  Whether  it 
be  consistent  with  the  justice,  holiness,  and  wisdom  of 
God  to  pardon  any  sin  ?  whether  he  will  pardon  many  or 
few  sins  P  what  degrees  of  aggravation  in  offences  will  he 
forgive  P  whether  he  will  receive  offenders  into  his  favour 
without  any  vindication  of  the  honour  of  his  laws  P  Or, 
if  he  require  satisfaction  to  his  justice,  what  is  the  nature 
of  the  satisfaction  which  he  requires,  and  by  whom  is  it 
to  be  rendered  P    Whether  he  will  merely  pardon,  or,  in 
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■dditkm  to  thi*,  reiDstatfl  Um  liniMr  into  his  Imvub,  ud 
treat  bim  u  if  he  had  never  liniied  ? 

G.  These  ue  questions  which  are  bx  above  Ute  reach 
tt  man,  ignorant,  guilty,  and  partial  as  he  is,  to  decide 
upon.  He  only  can  solve  them  who  knows  what  is  due 
to  himself  and  to  his  goTemment,  and  who  has  full  toat^ 
prehension  of  the  deserts  of  sin.  "  When  the  rt^alia  of 
tiie  great  Ruler  and  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth  are  in- 
vaded," to  use  the  words  of  Howe,  "  his  temple  vielatedj 
his  presence  demised,  his  image  torn  down  thence  and 
deiiieed,  who  among  the  sons  of  men  are  either  great,  or 
knowing,  or  innocent  enough  to  judge  of  the  offence  and 
wrong  ?  Or  how  fit  it  is  that  it  be  remitted  without  re- 
compense? Orwhatrecompensewouldbeproportionable? 
How  supposable  is  it  that  there  may  be  congruities  in  this 
matter,  cAivioas  to  the  divine  understanding,  which  infi- 
nitely exceed  the  measure  of  ours."  But  where  are  the 
decisions  of  God  in  regard  to  these  momentous  questions 
to  be  found  ?  The  worlcs  of  creation,  which  proclaim  tho 
wisdom  and  beneficence  of  God,  give  no  information  on 
these  subjects.  The  dispensations  of  providence,  which 
afford  evidence  of  the  righteousness  and  forbearance  of 
God,  give  no  intimation  of  the  existence  of  pardoning 
mercy,  or  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  exercised.  Tlie 
consciences  of  men,  which  sometimes  fill  them  with  alarm,- 
never,  without  divine  revelation,  can  certi^  that  God  liaa 
forgiven  them. 

6.  If  it  be  alleged  that  the  infinite  goodness  of  God  Is 

manifested  by  the  works  of  creation  and  providence,  and 

that  his  benevolence  and  placability  therein  displayed  fur^ 

nish  sufficient  ground  to  hope  in  the  divine  forgiveness 

[ttance,  we  answer,  that  unassisted  reason,  in  its 

iroved  state,  cannot  possibly  determine  from  the 

of  God  that  pardon  will  be  bestowed  on  sinful 

ess  it  can  know  first  what  thegeneral  good  of  the 

may  require,  and  what  the  righteonsness  of  God, 

rereign  ruler  demands.    It  may  be  perfectly  mb- 
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aBteot  w^  the  general  good  to  allow  the  conBeqa^oefl 
oonnected  with  transgression  to  take  their  natural  course: 
and  if^  notwithstanding  the  placability  of  the  jndge^  he 
imist,  in^  his  judieial  capacity^  condemn  the  criminal^  wiH 
it  follow  that  the  Judge  of  M,  because  he  is  infinitely  be- 
nevdent;  must  interpose  to  remit  the  guilt  of  sinners^  and 
to  avert  their  punishment?  Gould  that  be  real  goodness 
or  placabilky  which  would  be  exercised  without  regard  to 
truth  or  justice^  which  would  put  the  guilty  on  a  level 
with  the  innocent^  and  which  would  oppose  the  laws  of 
infiiiite  wisdom  ?  But  can  reason  determine  by  the  light 
af  nature  that  pardoning  mercy  could  be  exercised  to  a 
single  individual  of  the  human  race  without  involving 
these  oonsequences  ?  Universal  experience  proves  that  suf* 
iering,  which  is  the  effect  of  Bin^  is  not  incompatible  with 
tbe  goodness  of  God  in  the  present  life ;  and  how  could  it 
i)e8hewn  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  divine  benevolence 
to  allow  the  sins  of  all  mankind  to  remain  unpardoned  in 
tile  world  to  come^  and  to  be  productive  of  that  misery 
which  is  their  natural  consequence  ? 

7*  Even  could  reason  make  the  discovery  that  there  is 
inrgiveness  with  God,  it  would  remain  a  problem  in  re- 
gud  to  whom  is  it  to  be  exercised  P  Are  all  indiscrimi. 
nately,  the  good  and  the  bad,  to  enjoy  its  advantage? 
Or  Ib  it  to  be  restricted  to  those  possessed  of  certain  qua^ 
liieations?  Can  the  nature  of  these  qualifications  be 
pointed  out  ?  Among  men  the  proper  objects  of  men^ 
are  not  sin  and  misery,  but  such  sin.  and  misery  as  it  is 
<)Qii8i8tent  with  the  honour  and  good  of  the  governor,  the 
govemmait,  and  the  governed,  to  pardpn.  If  it  be 
admitted  that  this  circumstance  must  be  understood  as 
DQgulatiog  the  exercise  of  the  divine  mercy  to  sinners,  and 
that  tharefore  the  penitent  only  can  share  in  the  divine 
fagiveness^  still  the  question  remains  to  be  decided, 
whether  repentance  alone  is  sufficient  to  procure  the  par^ 
d<Hi  of  sin  ?  And  whether  unassisted  reason  is  competent 
t<>d^erai]iie  dus?     . 

c2 
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8.  This^  indeed,  has  been  affirmed.  It  has  been  as- 
serted that  repentance  is  the  only  means  whidi  on  our 
part  is  required  for  satisfying  the  divine  justice,  and  re* 
turning  to  the  right  way  of  serving  God.  Supposing  this 
were  the  case,  mankind,  conscious  of  guilt,  and  apprehen- 
sive of  its  consequences,  require  more  light  to  assure  them 
of  this  than  what  reason  affords ;  for  it  is  one  thing  to  be 
convinced  of  the  obligation  to  repentance  that  it  is  abso* 
lutely  necessary  to  accompany  the  application  for  pardon, 
and  the  grant  of  mercy,  by  whatever  method  the  pardon 
is  procured ;  but  another  to  perceive  how  repentance  can 
be  the  meritorious  cause  or  ground  of  its  bestowment 
Repentance,  though  genuine,  cannot  make  atonement  for 
former  disobedience.  It  is  merely  a  return  to  that  duty 
which  we  were  always  bound  to  render,  but  which,  in 
consequence  of  our  corruptions,  we  are  less  able  to  per* 
form.  In  itself  it  neither  confers  a  right  to  pardon  nor 
presents  any  circumstances  to  the  view  of  the  sinner  him* 
self  to  deter  him  from  the  commission  of  sin,  or  to  impress 
others  with  a  just  sense  of  its  danger.  It  is  a  sorrow  flow- 
ing chiefly  from  love  to  God  and  a  sense  of  the  wrong  which 
has  been  done  to  him,  accompanied  with  the  endeavour 
to  render  to  him  the  obedience  to  which  he  is  entitled. 

9.  Whether  repentance  such  as  this,  implying  love  and 
delight  in  God,  can  exist  in  the  mind  of  any  person  con- 
scious  of  sin,  without  an  express  assurance  that  God  is  re^ 
concileable,  and  ready  to  forgive,  I  shall  not  here  stop  to 
inquire.  But  it  may  be  easily  proved  that  the  light  of 
nature  does  not  teach  mankind  that  penitent  sinners  shall 
be  certainly  pardoned.  No  such  information  is  to  be 
learned  from  any  of  the  works  of  nature,  or  from  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  government  of  the  world.  He  whose 
prerogative  it  is  to  forgive  sin  is  God  only :  it  is  against 
his  authority  as  the  supreme  moral  Governor  it  is  com- 
mitted; and  though  his  happiness  cannot  be  impaired  by 
the  disaffection  of  his  creatures,  his  character  and  glory 
are  intentionally  wronged.    It  is  He  alone  who  can  say 
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whether  the  injury  done  may  or  will  be  forgiven,  whether 
the  obligation  to  punishment  incurred  by  transgression 
frill  be  cancelled ;  and  to  Him  it  exclusively  belongs  to 
jurttcribe  the  terms  on  which  remission  can  be  granted. 
Bat  without  an  express  revelation,  declaring  that  all  pe^ 
nitent  sinners  shall  be  pardoned,  how  could  his  will  in 
legard  to  this  subject  be  known  ? 

iO.  It  would  indeed  require  an  explicit  declaration  from 
God  himself  to  assure  us  that  the  divine  government  acted 
upon  this  principle  in  regard  to  mankind,  when  we  know 
that  in  human  governments  no  laws  could  be  respected 
if  it  were  understood  that  repentance  would,  in  every 
case,  avert  the  penalty  incurred  by  their  violation.  What 
government  on  earth  could  long  continue  if  it  were  pro- 
Tided  by  law  that  all  offenders,  whatever  might  be  the  ag. 
graTations  of  their  crimes,  would  in  all  future  time  escape 
pimiahment  if  they  only  repented  ?  Not  only  are  human 
governments  directly  at  variance  with  any  such  maxim, 
bat  the  whole  constitution  of  nature  opposes  and  contra** 
diets  it.  In  no  case  can  we  observe  in  the  common  course 
of  things  that  mere  repentance  will  prevent  the  suffering 
connected  with  sin,  or  avert  its  consequences.  Where- 
ever  nature  provides  remedies  fo^  diseases,  these  remedies 
operate  irrespectively  of  the  tears  and  sorrows  which  may 
he  occasioned  by  those  vices  in  which  the  diseases  originate. 

11*  When  persons  ruin  their  fortunes  by  extravagance, 
^d  bring  diseases  on  themselves  by  excess,  will  sorrow 
for  their  past  follies,  and  behaving  well  for  the  future, 
abne  and  of  itself  prevent  the  natural  consequences  of 
them?  "  And  though  we  ought  to  reason  with  all  rever« 
^ce,  whenever  we  reason  concerning  the  divine  conduct, 
yet  it  is  elearly  contrary  to  all  our  notions  of  government, 
&8  well  as  to  what  is,  in  fact,  the  general  constitution  of 
iiature,  to  suppose  that  doing  well  for  the  future  should 
in  all  cases  prevent  all  the  judicial  bad  consequences  of 
having  done  evil,  or  all  the  punishment  annexed  to  dis* 
<^ence.    Though  the  efficacy  of  repentance  itself  alone. 
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to  prevent  what  mankind  had  rendered  themselves  oh*- 
noxious  to,  and  recover  what  they  had  forfeited,  is  now 
insisted  upon^  in  opposition  to  Christianity,  yet,  by  the 
general  prevalence  of  propitiatory  sacrifices  over  the 
heathen  world,  this  notion  of  repentance  alone  being  suf- 
ficient to  expiate  guilt,  appears  to  be  contrary  to  the 
general  sense  of  mankind."* 

12.  Even  were  we  to  conceive  that  it  is  consistent  with 
the  wisdom  and  righteousness  of  God  to  pardon  one  sin^ 
ner  upon  repentance,  without  any  satisfaction  to  his  justice, 
yet  nothing  could  be  apparently  more  unbecoming  him 
than  to  establish  and  promulgate  a  law  by  which  all  who, 
in  any  future  age  of  the  world,  rebelled  against  his  autho- 
rity, would  be  freely  pardoned  if  they  only  repented.  If 
human  governments  could  not  act  upon  this  principle,  or 
adopt  such  procedure,  much  less,  according  to  our  views 
of  consistency  and  congruity,  could  the  divine ;  for  the 
pardcm  granted  by  an  earthly  sovereign  to  a  subject  has 
merely  the  effect  of  remitting  the  punishment,  and  is 
not  followed,  in  ordinary  cases,  with  any  other  advantage ; 
but  is  not  that  which  God  bestows  accompanied  with  re- 
storation to  his  fevour,  and  to  greater  blessedness  than  ha9 
been  forfeited?  Can  it  be  supposed  that  the  €rod  of  all 
perfection  would  deal  thus  in  regard  to  sinful  men  with- 
out vindicating  his  rights  as  the  supreme  moi*al  Grovemor 
of  the  universe,  and  without  an  impressive  manifestation 
of  his  wisdom,  holiness,  justice,  and  truth  ? 

13.  But  if  repentance  were  the  sole  ground  upon  which 
pardon  was  obtained,  who  could  tell  us  to  what  degree  of 
perfection  our  penitence  must  reach  before  it  could  be  sua- 
tained  ?  How  very  imperfect  is  that  of  the  generality  of 
mankind,  both  as  it  regards  the  motives  whence  it  origi-^ 
nates,  and  the  effects  which  it  produces !  How  frequently, 
through  the  influence  of  former  evil  habits  and  propenn- 
ties,  do  they  again  relapse !  When  they  do  backsbde,  may 

*  Bntler*8  Works,  vol.  L  p.  261.  > 
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theyftgain  hope  fof 'forgivenessi?  Where^  in  the  wM^ 
eompMs  of  Bftttire^  can  they  find  datis&etory  answers  to 
tbeie  inquiries  ?  The  law  originally  written  on  the  hearty 
eternal  and  unalterable  in  its  obligations^  knows  nothing 
of  repentance.  It  whispers  peace  to  the  conscience  of  him 
who  obeys^  bat  pronounces  indignation  and  wrath  against 
every  soul  of  man  that  doeth  evil.  And  nature^  while 
it  holds  on  its  course^  and  adapts  itself  to  the  temporal 
coBTenience  and  comfort  of  man^  by  giving  him  summer 
and  winter^  seed-time  and  harvest ; 

The  warbling  woodland,  the  resounding  shore, 
The  pomp  of  groves,  and  garniture  of  fields  ; 
AU  that  the  genial  ray  of  morning  gilds, 
And  all  thait  echoes  to  the  song  of  even, 
All  that  the  mountain's  sheltering  bosom  shields. 
And  all  the  dread  magnificence  of  heaven ; 

but  it  utters  no  voice  to  relieve  the  troubled  conscience,  to 
tell  the  weary  wanderer  the  way  that  leads  him  back  to 
God,  to  assure  him  of  a  glorious  immortality,  or  to  answer 
his  inquiry^  Wherewithal  shall  I  come  before  the  Lord? 
hi  regard  to  these  momentous  concerns  it  is  silent  as  the 
gzave :  all  is  darkness  and  the  shadow  of  death. 

14.  But  even  though  it  did  aflfbrd  some  faint  hope  of 
pardon  to  the  penitent,  what  means  does  it  provide  for 
sabdtting  and  overcoming  the  corruption  of  our  nature? 
What  is  pardon  unaccompanied  with  deliverance  from  the 
power  and  love  of  sin  ?  Whence  are  we  to  obtain  those 
^iirections,  and  that  divine  influence,  by  which  we  shdil 
SQbdue  evil  habits,  eradicate  corrupt  inclinations,  and 
beartUy  practise  those  duties  which  even  nature  teaches 
B»ape  due  to  God  ?  How  or  when  are  we  to  be  relieved 
&om  that  depravity,  the  existence  of  which  all  conless, 
the  inveteracy  of  which  the  wisest  and  the  best  have 
^ways  deplored,  and  which,  like  a  deadly  leprosy,  has 
ovenqi^read  the  nature  in  all  the  individuals  of  the  race? 

15»  Here*  agaiii>  without  the  light  of  divine  revelation, 
we  are  left  in  utter  ignorance  and  helplessness.    If  we 
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look  to  mankind  in  the  ancient  and  modem  heathen  worlds 
we  find  them  neglecting  those  great  purposes  which  even 
reason  must  pronounce  to  he  the  chief  ends  of  human 
existence^  alienated  from  God^  walking  in  direct  contnu 
diction  to  his  law^  and  filled  with  all  unrighteousness. 
In  proportion  as  the  darkness  increased,  did  they  hecome 
yeconciled  to  it,  till  at  length  they  hecame  so  debased  by 
moral  pollution,  as  to  live  without  God  and  without  hope 
in  the  world.  They  either  were  insensible  of  their  guilt 
and  corruption,  or  they  tried  all  the  means  that  fear  and 
superstition  could  suggest  for  their  removal, — ^not  sparing 
the  roost  costly  sacrifices,  laborious  services,  and  painful 
bodUy  inflictions,  and  even  giving  the  fruit  of  their  body 
for  the  sin  of  their  soul.  With  this  anxiety  to  secure  some 
ground  to  trust  upon  for  futurity,  was  connected  great 
spiritual  blindness, — an  ignorance  so  great,  that  they  could 
not  clearly  discover  the  rule  of  moral  obligation,  but  sab* 
stituted  evil  for  good  and  bitter  for  sweet,  and  gave  ample 
evidence  that  the  seeds  of  wickedness  are  abundant  in  the 
human  heart.  The  character  of  the  generality  of  them  is 
faithfully  depicted  when  it  is  declared,  that  they  were 
full  of  envy,  murder,  debate,  deceit,  malignity,  whisperer^, 
backbiters,  haters  of  God,  despiteful,  proud,  boasters,  in- 
ventors of  evil  things,  disobedient  to  parents,  without 
understanding,  covenant-breakers,  without  natural  afiec- 
tion,  implacable,  unmerciful.* 

16.  What  did  the  philosophers,  those  masters  of  reason, 
do  to  stem  this  torrent  of  corruption  ?  What  doctrines  did 
they  teach,  and  what  directions  did  they  prescribe,  by 
which  the  people  might  be  delivered  from  this  load  of 
guilt  and  depravity?  We  may  rather  ask,  what  supersti- 
tious rite  did  they  not  encourage,  and  what  immoral 
practice  did  they  not  countenance  by  their  conduct?  In 
place  of  aiding  sinful  men  in  ascertaining  their  actual 
condition  before  God,  the  way  in  which  their  sins  might 


*  Rom.  L  24-^. 
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be  pardoned,  the  mettns  by  which  their  nature  might  be 
renovated^  and  the  reality  of  an  immortal  life  beyond  the 
gnve,  they  amused  them  with  vague  and  contfadictory 
qvinions,  and  gave  the  sanction  of  their  authority  to  their 
groesest  errors,  and  to  their  vilest  abominations.  They 
taught  it  to  be  a  duty  to  comply  with  the  established 
system  of  idolatry  and  polytheism ;  even  the  best  of  them 
had  fiilse  notions  of  the  worship  which  is  due  to  Ood,  and 
of  the  rule  of  moral  obligation  in  regard  to  man ;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  gleanings  of  moral  sentiments  whidi 
are  occasionally  to  be  found  in  their  writings,  they  coun* 
tenanced  by  their  principles  and  practice  crimes  opposed 
to  the  dictates  of  humanity,  and  vices  to  which  allusion 
cannot  be  made  among  Christians.  Was  it  by  such  in*- 
stmctors  that  the  world  was  to  be  enlightened,  that  man** 
kind  were  to  be  reclaimed  from  ignorance  and  depravity, 
that  they  were  to  be  furnished  with  motives  and  examples 
of  purer  religion  and  virtue, — that  they  were  to  be  made 
holy  and  happy  in  the  sure  and  certain  hope  of  enjoying 
higher  fel  icity  in  another  world  ?  How  helpless  and  hope* 
less  would  have  remained  their  condition  if  their  restonu 
tion  to  holiness,  to  happiness,  and  to  GK)d,  had  depended 
on  the  discoveries  and  the  counsels  of  such  guides  1  Phi* 
ksophy  had  ample  room  for  the  exertion  of  her  powers, 
and  for  trying  her  influence  in  enlightening  the  human 
mind,  and  in  improving  the  nature  of  man ;  but  her  utter 
impotency  for  these  purposes  was  loudly  proclaimed  by 
the  idolatry,  polytheism,  depravity,  and  moral  darkness, 
that  notwithstanding  prevailed  over  the  earth.  "  Where  is 
the  wise  }  Where  is  the  scribe  ?  Where  is  the  disputer  of 
this  world  ?  Hath  not  God  made  foolish  the  wisdom  of 
this  world  ?"  In  an  age  more  refined  than  any  that  pre* 
ceded  it,  when  learned  men  and  philosophical  sects  were 
numerous  and  powerful,  when  men  in  all  ranks  and 
offices  who  pretended  to  superiority  of  knowledge,  whether 
in  the  schools,  the  magistracy,  the  army,  or  on  the  throne ; 
—-it  was  in  such  an  age  that  depravity  was  spread  over 
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the  world  like  a  mighty  torrent^  that  darkneae  eoftteA 
the  earth,  and  groBB  darkneas  the  people.  Even  (be  lightt 
of  reason  and  of  nature  were  obscured  amid  the  general 
l^loom ;  and|  dimly  reflected,  were  sufficient  to  show  the 
ruin  of  our  race,  without  affording  certain  knowledge  of 
their  origin  and  theii*  destiny. 

17.  In  this  hapless  condition,  from  what  quarter  was 
deliverance  to  come  to  mankind?  If  their  own  ^orts 
were  ineffectual  to  rise  superior  to  the  ignorance  aad  vice 
which  had  long  acquired  dominion  over  them :— *If  their 
rulers  universally  enjoined  obedience  to  the  laws  by  whkk 
idolatry  and  polytheism  had  been  established : — ^If  the 
priesthood  deemed  it  no  part  of  their  duty  to  inculcate 
morals,  but  merely  the  observance  of  superstitious  and 
cruel  rites :— »If  their  philosophers,  the  wisest  and  the  best 
of  them,  in  their  ignorance,  sanctioned  the  worship  of  many 
gods,  furnished  no  rule  of  moral  obligation,  and  no  example 
that  a)uld  be  safely  followed, — then,  without  the  direct  in- 
terposition of  God,  to  give  knowledge  of  salvation  unto  his 
people  by  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  they  must  have  continued 
for  ever  the  victims  of  ignorance,  error,  and  depravity. 

18.  We  obtain  additional  evidence  of  the  absolute 
certainty  of  this  fact,  if  we  glance  at  the  conduct  of  those 
who  have  been  favoured  with  dtvine  revelation.  How 
prone  were  the  Jews  who  enjoyed  this  advantage  to  de*- 
«line  from  the  worship  of  the  One  True  God  into  idolatry^ 
and  to  adopt  the  impious,  cruel,  and  licentious  praetiees 
of  their  neighbours !  It  requii*ed  continual  and  extraor- 
dinary efforts  to  prevent  the  lamp  of  truth  from  being 
extinguished  in  the  midst  of  that  people.  In  more  recent 
times,  the  impurities  of  paganism,  and  the  workUiness 
and  insensibility  of  the  Jews,  clearly  as  they  demonstrate 
the  corruption  of  human  nature,  are  surpassed  as  evidence 
of  this  fact,  in  the  opposition  whicli  has  been  given  to  the 
light  of  the  gospel.  A  few  centuries  after  its  first  divi- 
sion, mankind  embraced  gross  delusions,  united  to  the 
-woiship  of  Ood  that  of  angels  #md  saints,  and  revived  the 
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supentitioiis  and  idolatrous  rites  of  heathenism.  The 
fact  is  indeed  humbling^  but  it  is  not  the  less  true,  that 
theeorruptioD  of  human  nature^  unless  counteracted  and 
suMoed  by  as  influence  &om  above^  is  diffusive  and 
perpetual ;  that  it  often  turns  to  no  account  the  best-de- 
vised efforts  of  the  Christian  and  the  Christian  patriot,  to 
eDsme  to  their  posterity,  and  to  their  native  land,  the 
UesBingsof  heavenly  knowledge;  that  it  thus  continues 
to  go  en  accumulating  its  force,  and  where  a  mightier 
power  does  not  interpose,  sweeps  before  it  all  that  makes 
nui  like  him  that  made  him,  and  attests  by  its  progress 
the  truth  of  the  declaration,  that  the  heart  is  deceitful 
above  all  things  and  desperately  wicked. 

19.  The  disease  is  without  a  remedy  unless  it  were 
provided  by  God.  No  deliverance  from  this  spiritual 
nttlady  has  ever  proceeded  from  any  nation  or  people: 
and  in  no  single  instance  have  they  emerged  themselves 
fiwn  pagan  blindness  and  pollution.  While  the  Greeks 
sod  Romans  excelled  in  science,  in  arts,  and  in  arms ; 
^ile  they  surpassed  other  nations  in  the  knowledge  of 
government  and  civil  polity;  while  their  philosophers 
equalled  in  talents  and  genius  those  of  any  other  age  or 
country  of  the  world ; — they  continued  the  worshippers 
of  innumerable  gods,  sunk  deeper  and  deeper  into  the 
gnn  fooleries  and  impurities  of  heathenism,  until  at 
leumdi,  when  our  Lord  appeared,  they  exhibited  the  most 
perfect  demonstration  of  the  impotency  of  unassisted 
'CMOii  in  regard  to  religion,  the  blindness  of  the  human 
mind,  and  the  corruption  of  human  nature.  A  deceived 
heart  had  turned  them  aside,  that  they  could  not  deliver 
their  souls,  nor  say.  Is  there  not  a  lie  in  my  right  hand  ? 
''  Have  we  not  then  had  full  experiment  of  our  natural 
powen  ?  Lost  as  men  were,  at  the  time  Christ  appeared, 
to  all  sense  of  true  religion,  lost  as  they  must  be  to  it,  at  all 
^^,  when  left  to  a  proud  confidence  in  their  own  suffi.* 
<^€ncy,  nothing  short  of  a  strong  and  salutary  terror  could 
awaken  them  to  virtue.    Without  some  striking  expres* 
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•ion  of  God's  abhorrence  of  sin^  which  might  work  power- 
fully  on  the  imagination^  and  on  the  heart,  what  eonld 
prove  a  saffleient  ootmteractioa  to  the  violent  impuhe  of 
natural  passions,  what  to  the  entailed  depravation,  which 
the  history  of  man,  no  less  than  the  voice  of  revefaitioB, 
pronounces  to  have  infected  the  whole  human  raoe?"-^ 
{Moffee  on  the  Atonement,  vol.  i.  p.  15.) 

20.  It  is  proved  by  the  history  of  the  world,  that  man- 
kind, if  left  to  themselves,  however  good  their  natural 
abilities,  will  never  help  themselves  to  the  attainment  of 
religious  knowledge  and  of  moral  purity.  Unless  these 
blessings  are  provided  for  them,  the  darkness  and  corrup- 
tion by  which  they  are  held  will  continue  as  long  aa  the 
race.  Their  condition  is  as  hopeless  as  it  is  helpless,  in 
so  fttf  as  they  themselves  are  to  work  out  their  deliverance. 
Let  the  light  of  divine  knowledge  be  extinguished  among 
any  people,  and  it  can  only  be  rekindled  by  fire  from 
heaven.  They  may  advance  in  dvilisatimi  and  learning; 
they  may  succeed  in  establishing  among  them  the  institu- 
tions of  a  free  and  intellectual  people :  but  they  will  make 
no  progress  towards  the  attainment  of  the  knowledge  of 
God,  and  towards  a  holy  surrender  of  themselves  to  his 
service. 

21.  But  while  we  are  convinced  of  the  natural  helpu 
lessness  of  mankind  in  regard  to  the  great  concerns  of 
eternity,  how  cheering  the  thought  that  the  provision 
which  their  necessities  required  has  been  made  by  God, 
who  has  graciously  interposed  to  give  the  knowledge  of 
salvation  to  his  erring  and  guilty  creatures  by  the  remis- 
sion of  their  sins,  through  the  tender  mercy  of  our  God, 
whereby  the  dayspring  from  on  high  hath  visited  us,  to 
give  light  to  them  that  sit  in  darkness  and  in  the  shadow 
of  death,  to  guide  our  feet  into  the  way  of  peace.  To  all 
who  are  burdened  with  guilt,  and  who  have  serious 
thoughts  of  God,  the  proclamation  of  the  great  Ruler  of 
earth  and  heaven.  The  Lord,  the  Lord  God  merciful  and 
gracious,  long-suflfering,  and  abundant  in  goodness  and 
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tnitii^  keeping  mercy  for  thomands,  forgiTing  iniqnily^ 
tningrenioD^  and  $in,*^thit  proekinaliMi  famishes  a 
stable  giomid  en  whidi  to  rest  their  hopes  of  paxdoa  and 
of  divine  aeoeptance.  The  darkness  whicb  had  intervened 
between  ns  and  the  throne  of  Ood  is  dispelled ;  the  doubts, 
iean,  and  apprehensions,  by  which  we  were  held  in  boad- 
sge,  are  removed ;  and  we  are  permitted  to  view  without 
adood  the  infinite  kindness  and  love  of  that  God  who 
pardoneth  iniquity  because  he  delighteth  in  mercy. 

22.  In  contrast  with  the  darkness  of  nature,  behold  the 
lirightness  of  the  light  of  the  gospel.  That  clearly  makes 
biown  to  us  that  Ood  has  devised  a  plan  by  which  mercy, 
in  eonsistency  with  his  justice,  may  be  extended  to  sinftil 
men; — that  God  has  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his 
(mly  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  on  him  should 
not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life ; — that,  in  pursuance  of 
this  gracious  purpose,  Jesus  Christ  assumed  human  natuie, 
▼(riuntarily  made  himself  an  expiatory  sacrifice  for  sin, 
snd  has,  by  his  atonement,  saved  all  who  become  his  dis*. 
cipies  from  its  guilt  and  from  its  consequences ;— -that  he 
las  procured  divine  influence,  by  which  to  renew  our  na- 
ture after  the  image  of  Gkxl  in  righteousness  and  true 
Uiness,  to  enable  us  to  subdue  sin  and  to  gain  the  maa- 
tery  over  it,  to  discharge  the  duties  and  to  bear  the  trials 
of  life  ;-«and  to  make  us  meet  for  entering  on  the  glories 
sad  felicity  of  eternity.  The  revelation  which  Ood  has 
given  discovers  to  us  his  character  as  the  God  of  all  grace 
Uid  of  all  comfort,  as  the  Father  and  the  Friend  of  his 
erring  and  helpless  ofispring :  it  makes  known  to  us  the 
condescension  and  the  compassion  of  that  divine  person 
vho,  though  he  was  rich,  for  our  sake  became  poor,  that 
we  through  his  poverty  might  be  made  rich  :^t  assures 
^  that  God  is  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  to  himself, 
not  imputing  their  trespasses  unto  them ;  and  it  invites 
^  weary,  the  wandering,  and  the  heavy  hiden,  to  that 
cnnpassionate  and  alUpowerful  Redeemer,  who  will  not 
€88t  off  any  who  come  to  him.    This  is  the  knowledge 
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with  which  purity,  and  hqpe,  and  hairiness,  are  connect^ 
€d ;  whidi  creates  new  views,  principles^  and  denies^  in 
the  sou]  of  man ;  which  raises  him  to  the  possession  and 
enjoyment  of  more  than  sin  had  forfeited ; — ^whidi  gives 
him  ground  to  say,  when  the  heavens  are  no  more,  and 
when  the  earth  and  the  works  that  are  therein  shall  be 
burned  up,  that  he  has  lost  nothing,  and  that  his  felicity 
and  his  existence  are  alike  immortal. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  KECESSIT7  OF  DIVINE  BEVELA.TION  SHEWN  FROM  THE 
AVOWED  MORAL  PRINCIPLES  AND  CHARACTERS  OF  DEISTS. 

1.  Is  we  are  able  to  prove,  that  there  is  a  natural  con- 
nexion between  a  disbelief  in  the  book  which  Christians 
receive  as  a  divine  revelation,  and  the  disbelief  of  religion 
in  general, — that^  deism  has  led  and  inevitably  tends  to 
lead  to  atheism  and  irreligion, — we  are  furnished  with  an 
argument  of  great  strength  for  the  necessity  of  a  revela. 
tion  of  the  will  of  God.  If  it  can  be  shown,  that  men  of 
the  greatest  talents,  when  they  renounce  the  ud  and 
guidance  of  revelation,  cease,  at  the  same  time,  to  be 
under  the  influence  of  the  principles  of  natural  religion, 
I  think,  we  demonstrate  that  an  authoritative  communi- 
cation from  heaven  is  essential  to  the  moral  well-being  of 
man. 

2.  (I.)  In  proof  of  our  position,  we  refer  to  the  au- 
thoitic  account  of  the  deistical  system  which  has  been 
given  by  deists  themselves,  and  which  is  contained  in 
their  writings. 

The  term  deist,  as  applied  to  those  who  reject  revealed 
religion,  was  first  assumed  about  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  by  some  gentlemen  in  France  and  Italy, 
with  the  view  of  covering  their  opposition  to  Christianity 
'^v  a  softer  name  than  that  of  atheists.    According  to 
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Viret^  they  professed  to  believe  in  Ood,  but  considered 
the  doctrine  of  the  apostles  as  £ftbles  and  dreams.  While, 
however^  they  professed  to  admit  the  existence  of  a  God^ 
and  even  the  immortality  of  the  soul^  they  nevertheleia 
laughed  at  all  religion.  That  which  properly  eharocter- 
izes  deists  is^  that  they  reject  all  revealed  religion,  and 
discard  all  pretences'  to  it,  as  imposture  or  enthusiasm. 
They  profess  a  regard  for  natural  religion;  but  they 
are  far  from  being  agreed  in  their  notions  of  it.  They 
are  classed  by  some  of  their  own  writers  into  two 
sorts,  mortal  and  immortal  deists.  The  latter  acknow.. 
ledge  a  future  state  :  the  former  deny  it,  or  at  least  repre* 
sent  it  as  a  very  uncertain  thing.  But  their  most  eminent 
modem  writers  seem  to  be  very  easy  about  these  differ- 
ences. With  them  all  are  true  deists  who  oppose  revela-* 
tion,  whether  they  own  future  rewards  and  punishments 
or  not* 

3.  One  of  the  votaries  of  deism,  Lord  Edward  Herbert, 
of  Cherbury,  who  lived  in  the  earlier  part  of  tiie  seven, 
teenth  century,  was  one  of  the  first  who  formed  deism 
iflto  a  system, — a  system,  however,  which  he  p^tly 
Ijorrowed  from  the  Scriptures, — though  with  the  view  of 
discarding  all  revelation  he  affirmed  the  universality,  suf* 
fidency,  and  absolute  perfection  of  natural  religion.  This 
religion,  which  he  maintained  is  universal,  though  he 
derived  it  from  Scripture,  he  regarded  as  comprehending 
the  five  following  articles,  namely,  that  there  is  one  God, 
—that  he  is  to  be  worshipped, — that  his  worship  chiefiy 
consists  in  piety  and  virtue, — that  repentance  secures  the 
pardon  of  sin, — ^that  there  is  a  future  state  of  rewards  and 
punishment.  But  this  scheme  of  natural  religion,  which 
its  author  employed  for  giving  a  deadlier  blow  to  Chris, 
tianity,  met  with  little  countenance  from  deists.  They 
have  regarded  a  belief  in  it  as  inconsistent  with  perfect 
ft«edom  of  opinion  and  action.    "  They  expunge  an  at- 

*  Viiet,  Bayle's  Dictionary.    Leknd's  View,  &c.,  toI.  i.  p.  2,  &" 
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tribute  from  the  chftracter  of  GNkL  ;  or  they  oaBtend  agaiost 
the  belief  of  his  government  of  the  worid ;  <»r  they  blot 
out  immortality  from  the  record  of  human  hopes ;  or  they 
reduce  it^  from  being  the  great  scene  of  moral  retribution, 
to  a  mere  picture  of  the  fancy, — they  do  this  not  only 
without  one  sigh  of  regret,  and  without  one  £Beliag  of 
eompunction,  but  with  as  much  coolness  as  they  would 
rectify  an  error  in  the  most  common  transactions  of  life." 

4.  Halyburton  has  ably  refuted  the  assumptions  of 
Lord  Herbert ;  and  has  demonstrated  in  his  elaborate 
performance,  by  a  full  consideration  of  all  the  particoltfs 
comprehended  in  this  scheme  of  natural  religion,  the  ne- 
cessity of  revelation  to  the  virtue  and  happiness  of  man. 
But  even  this  fttther  of  modem  deism,  the  most  respectable 
of  his  class,  by  maintaining  principles  opposed  to  morality^ 
— ^by  declaring  that  the  indulgence  of  lust  and  anger  is  no 
more  to  be  blamed  than  the  thirst  occasioned  by  the  dropsy,, 
•p— has  proved  the  utter  inadequacy  and  inefficiency  of 
every  system  short  of  a  revelation  of  the  will  of  God,  as  a 
directory  in  religicm  and  morals. 

5.  The  same  remark  applies  to  another  deist  of  emi- 
nence, who,  in  the  order  of  time,  is  next  to  Lord  Herbert  of 
Cherbury, — I  mean  Hobbes.  The  writings  of  this  author^ 
no  one  of  which  was  professedly  levelled  against  revealed 
religicm,  have  rarely  been  equalled  in  their  influence  in 
diffusing  irreligion  and  infidelity.  Few  writers  of  this 
sdiool  afford  a  more  im]»'es8ive  illustration  of  our  position 
than  Hobbes,  namely,  that  the  man  who  rejects  reveliu 
tion  on  the  alleged  ground  of  the  sufficiency  of  natural 
religion,  is  really  the  enemy  of  both.  He  endeavours  to 
undermine  the  authority  of  Scripture,—- then  to  sap  the 
foundations  of  all  religion, — and  to  produce  in  the  minds 
of  his  readers  the  feeling  of  universal  scepticism.  His 
scheme,  according  to  Leland,  strikes  at  the  foundation  of 
all  religion,  both  natural  and  revealed ;  tends,  not  (mly 
to  subvert  the  authority  of  Scripture,  but  to  destroy  God's 
moral  administration ;  confounds  the  natural  differences 
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of  good  and  evil,  virtue  and  vice,  and  takes  away  thedis* 
tJBetSon  between  soul  and  body,  and  the  liberty  of  human 
actions ;  destroys  the  best  principles  of  human  nature^ 
and,  instead  of  that  inward  benevolence  and  social  dispo** 
sition  which  should  unite  men  together,  supposes  all  men 
to  be  natarally  in  a  state  of  war  with  one  another ;  erects 
an  abaolate  tyranny  in  the  state  and  church,  and  makes 
the  will  of  the  prince  the  sole  standard  of  right  and  wrong ; 
and  oompletes  the  degradation  of  man  by  depriving  him 
of  the  rights  of  omscienee, 

6.  Mr  Charles  Blount,  who,  in  1680,  published  a  trans- 
lation of  the  two  first  books  of  Philofltratus'  Life  of  Apol- 
ionins  Tyanseus,  with  large  notes,  is  the  next  votary  of 
deism  to  whom  we  shall  refer.  Students  of  church  his- 
tory need  not  be  told  that  Apollonius  was  a  Pythagorean 
phiioBOiriier  who  lived  in  the  first  century,  whose  character 
and  miracles  were  opposed  by  the  pagans  to  those  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  Modem  deists  have  been  fond  of 
numing  a  parallel  between  the  one  and  the  other,  with 
the  view  of  showing  that  the  miracles  of  both  rest  upon 
the  aame  foundation ; — ^wilfully  suppressing  the  &ct,  that 
the  wonders  said  to  have  be^  wrought  by  Apollonius 
tended  to  uphold  that  reigning  superstition  over  which 
Christianity  triumphed.  The  Oracles  of  Reason  was 
another  of  Blount's  writings,  published  after  his  unhappy 
end,  and  designed  to  oppose  revdation,  and  in  particular 
the  Mosaic  record.  The  publisher  of  this  work,  Mr 
^ildon,  was  afterwards  convinced  of  his  error,  and  wrote 
the  Dmst's  Manuel,  in  which  he  vindicates  the  doctrines 
of  the  existence  and  attributes  of  God,  his  providence  and 
government  of  the  world,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and 
a  foture  state ;  and  he  assigns  as  his  reason,  that  many 
of  the  deists  with  whom  he  was  acquainted  denied  these 
SKit  principles  whidi  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  reli^onu 

7.  Next  to  Blount  in  the  service  of  infidelity  was  Mr 
Tindal,  a  man  who,  under  the  profession  of  Christianity, 
insdeitthe  great  business  of  his  life  to  oppose  it    The 
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work  by  which  he  is  distinguished^  entitled  Amynlor, 
published  in  1698^  is  marked  by  the  endeavour  of  the 
author  to  inyalidate  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament 
With  this  view^  he  has  collected  together  all  the  observa* 
tions  he  could  find  relating  to  the  spurious  gospels,  and 
pretended  sacred  books  which  appeared  in  the  early  ages 
of  the  Christian  Church.  He  has  represented  these  apo- 
cryphal writings  as  of  equal  authority  with  the  four 
gospels^  and  the  other  books  of  the  New  Testament ;  and 
that  the  latter  are  not  deserving  of  greater  credit,  nor 
more  to  be  relied  upon  than  the  former.  The  misrepre- 
sentation and  sophistry  of  Tindal  have  been  ably  exposed 
by  Jones  in  his  treatise  on  the  Canon,  and  by  Lardner 
in  his  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  History. 

8.  I  pass  by  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  who,  with  seem, 
ing  respect  for  divine  revelation,  treats  it  with  real  con^ 
tempt, — ^who  professes  to  be  an  admirer  of  virtue,  that  he 
may  the  more  effectually  undermine  religion. 

Early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  Anthony  Collins 
appeared  in  support  of  deism.  His  discourse  on  free- 
thinking  was  followed,  in  1744,  by  his  discourse  on  the 
Grounds  and  Reasons  of  the  Christian  Religion.  In  this 
treatise  he  maintains,  that  our  Lord  and  his  apostles  rested 
the  proof  of  Christianity  on  the  prophecies  of  the  Old 
Testament ; — that  if  these  proofs  are  valid,  Christianity 
is  established  on  its  true  foundation  ;  but  if  they  are  in- 
valid, and  the  arguments  brought  from  thence  be  not 
conclusive,  and  the  prophecies  cited  from  thence  be  not 
fulfilled,  Christianity  has  no  just  foundation,  and  is  there, 
fore  false.  In  order  to  establish  this  conclusion,  he  alleges, 
that  the  prophecies  cited  in  the  New  Testament  from  the 
Old,  in  proof  of  Christianity,  are  only  typical  and  allego- 
rical proofs,  and,  therefore,  in  reality,  are  no  proofs  at  all, 
inasmuch  as  the  interpretation  thus  put  on  the  Jewish 
books  by  the  apostles  was  a  new  interpretation,  which  was 
not  agreeable  to  the  obvious  and  literal  meaning  of  those 
books,  and  was  contrary  to  the  sense  of  the  Jewish  nation* 
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They  lesled^  as  this  writer  alleged^  the  entire  proof  of  the 
rdigkm  of  CShrist  on  pretended  Jewish  prophecies^  applied 
m  ft  sense  which  had  no  foundation  in  the  prophecies 
themselves,  and  contrary  to  the  original  meaning  and  de- 
sign of  those  prophecies ;  and  as  the  proof  of  Christianity 
has  no  ground  for  its  support^  the  religion  of  which  it  is 
the  seal  has  no  evidence  to  authenticate  its  divine  authority. 

9.  It  required  not  the  talents  of  the  two  Chandlers^  of 
Br  Sykes,  of  Whiston,  and  of  Sherlock,  to  expose  the 
^Isehood  of  this  scheme,  or  to  remind  the  world,  that 
Revealed  Religion  has  from  the  heginning  heen  supported 
by  miracles  as  well  as  hy  prophecy ;  and  that  there  are  in 
the  Old  Testament  numerous  prophecies  which  directly 
refer  to  the  glory,  the  advent,  the  atoning  death,  and 
kingdom  of  the  Messiah. 

10.  Collins  was  followed  hy  Woolston,  who,  under 
pretence  of  acting  the  part  of  Moderator  in  the  contro- 
versy, endeavoured  to  allegorize  away  the  miracles  of  our 
Saviour,  as  his  predecessor  had  done  the  prophecies.  There 
are  two  ways  in  which  he  endeavours  to  attain  his  design, 
—the  one,  hy  showing  that  the  literal  sense  of  our  Sa« 
vbur's  miracles  is  denied  hy  the  most  ancient  and  venerahle 
writers  of  the  Christian  Church ; — the  other  is,  hy  showing 
the  absurdity  of  the  accounts  given  in  the  gospels,  taken 
in  the  literal  sense. 

It  was  scarcely  necessary  to  have  given  an  answer  to 
assertions  such  as  these,  founded  as  they  are  in  ignorance 
and  gross  misrepresentation.  They  were,  however,  an- 
swered with  ahility  and  learning  hy  Dr  Gihson,  hishop  of 
London,  Dr  Pearce,  hishop  of  Rochester,  and  others ;  hut 
particularly  hy  Dr  Lardner  in  his  Vindication  of  the 
Miracles  of  our  Blessed  Saviour.  The  outrageous  ahuse 
of  Woolston  produced  universal  disgust  and  indignation. 

11.  But  his  successor  in  the  cause  of  infidelity  was  more 
vtfiil  and  plausihle.  This  was  Dr  Tindal ;  who,  in  the 
year  I73O,  puhlished  a  work,  entitled  Christianity  as  old 
tt  the  Creation^  or  the  Gospel  a  Repuhlication  of 
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of  Nature.  Under  pretended  regard  to  Chrifltianity^  his 
design  was  to  undermine  and  destroy  the  anthority  of 
Revealed  Religion^  and  to  represent  the  light  of  nature 
as  sufficient  for  the  direction  and  happiness  of  man.  This 
end  he  has  endeavoured  to  obtain  by  showing,  that  there 
neither  is  nor  can  be  any  external  revelation  at  all  distinct 
from  what  he  calls  the  internal  revelation  of  the  law  of 
nature  in  the  hearts  of  all  mankind ;  that  such  external 
revelation  is  needless  and  useless ;  that  the  original  law 
and  religion  of  nature  is  so  perfect,  that  nothing  can  pos- 
sibly be  added  to  it  by  any  subsequent  revelation  what- 
ever ;  nor  can  Qod  himself  lay  any  new  commands  upon 
us  additional  to  the  immutable  law  of  nature.  As  the 
religion  and  law  of  nature  are  absolutely  perfect,  so  they 
always  were  and  are  clear  to  mankind,  even  to  those  of 
the  meanest  capacity ; — so  dear,  that  i^  is  impossible  to 
be  rendered  more  plain  to  any  man  by  any  external  reve- 
lation ;  and  therefore  all  pretences  to  such  revelation  are  to 
be  regarded  as  proceeding  from  enthusiasm  and  imposture. 

This  treatise  on  Deism  was  answered  by  Dr  Thomas 
Burnet, — by  Dr  Waterland  in  his  Scripture  Vindicated, 
— ^by  Mr  Law,  in  his  Natural  Religion  fairly  and  fully 
stated, — and  by  several  other  eminent  writers. 

12.  After  Dr  Tindal,  and  in  support  of  the  same  cause, 
Dr  Morgan  published  a  work  in  1737>  entitled.  The 
Moral  Philosopher.  Under  fair  pretences  and  disguises, 
he  has  covered  as  determined  malice  against  the  honour 
and  authority  of  the  Christian  Revelation  as  any  of  those 
that  had  written  before  him.  The  great  principle  which 
pervades  his  book  is,  that  there  is  but  one  certain  and  in- 
follible  mark  or  criterion  of  divine  truth,  and  that  is  the 
reason  or  the  fitness  of  the  thing  itself,  when  considered 
by  the  understanding.  Accordingly,  he  will  not  allow 
either  miracles  or  prophecy  to  be  any  proof  of  divine 
revelation,  or  any  reason  at  all  for  our  believing  any 
doctrine,  or  submitting  to  any  kiws,  which  have  this 
attestation  given  to  them.    He  discards  all  authority  in 
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matlen  of  religion,  and  represents  the  receiving  of  any 
tiling  purely  upon  such  authority  as  a  renouncing  of  our 
nuon.  According  to  him,  the  only  way  any  man,  even 
of  the  meanest  capacity,  can  have  to  be  fully  assured  of 
Hk  troth  of  any  doctrine  in  religion,  is  hy  the  reason  of 
the  thing,  or  its  own  intrinsic  evidence,  independent  of  all 
lutbwity  or  testimony ;  and  in  like  manner,  widi  regard 
Id  practice,  the  only  way  any  man  has  of  knowing  any 
fling  to  be  his  duty,  is  its  being  conducive  to  his  own 
happiness,— a  drcumstance  of  which  every  mao  ia  to  judge 
forfumself. 

Tfalg  attack  on  Divine  Revelation  was  ably  repelled  by 
Dr  Chapman,  in  his  work  entitled.  The  true  Christian's 
Ilclence ;  and  by  Dr  Lelland  in  his  treatise  on  the  Divine 
Authority  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  In  reading 
the  work  of  Morgan,  we  are  struck  with  the  &lsehood 
«d  utiCT  want  of  all  moral  principle  of  the  author. 
While  he  professes  respect  for  natural  religion,  he  shows 
bimaelf  to  be  void  of  all  religion. 

13.  In  the  year  l^H,  a  pamphlet  was  published  in 
I'mdon,  entitled.  The  Resurrection  of  Jesus  considered, 
in  which  the  author  underUkes  to  prove,  that  Christ  did 
Mt  foretell  his  death  and  resurrection,  and  that  the  evi- 
dent of  the  reality  of  that  event  is  incomplete.  I  notice 
thia  infidel  pamphlet  merely  for  the  purpose  of  adverting 
to  one  of  the  ablest  defences  of  Christianity  ever  written, 
publiahed  in  answer  to  this  attack  on  the  foundation  of 
Revealed  Religion  ; — I  refer  to  Observations  on  the  His- 
loty  and  Resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ,  by  Gilbert  West, 
'*l-  The  pnoh  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ  he  classes 
•urfer  fonr  heads :  Irf,  The  testimony  of  those  that  had 
"wn  him  after  he  was  risen.  2dly,  The  evidence  of  their 
<*n  senses.  3dly,  The  accomplishment  of  the  words  he 
W  Bpoken  to  them  while  he  was  yet  with  them.  And, 
^1  The  fulfilling  of  the  things  which  were  written  in 
llw  law  of  Moses,  and  in  the  prophets,  and  in  the  Psalnu, 
""Mwuiiig  him.    He  concludes  by  observing,  that  ther 
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never  was  any  fact  more  fully  proved  than  the  resurrection 
of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  that  those  who  were  appointed  to  be 
the  witnesses  of  it  had  every  kind  of  proof  that  the  most 
scrupulous  could  demand,  or  the  most  incredulous  imagine. 
Another  much  and  justly  admired  treatise  in  defence 
of  Christianity,  which  appeared  in  1747>  was  Lord  Little- 
ton's Observations  on  the  Conversion  and  Apostleship  of 
St  Paul.  This  is  an  invaluable  work,  and  is  distinguished 
by  this  excellency,  that  it  has  brought  the  evidences  of 
Christianity  to  one  point  of  view. 

14.  I  shall  take  no  farther  notice  of  Mr  Chubb's  post- 
humous  works  than  to  say,  that  like  all  the  assailants  of 
Divine  Revelation,  he  has  endeavoured  to  weaken  the 
influence,  and  destroy  the  authority,  of  some  of  the  most 
important  principles  of  Natural  Religion.  With  scarcely 
an  exception,  all  who  have  rejected  the  Scriptures,  have 
avowed  opinions  hostile  to .  the  religion  of  nature,  and 
which  indicated  a  total  departure  from  the  Living  Grod. 
They  attacked  Christianity  under  the  plea  that  Natural 
Religion  is  sufficient,  and  that  Revealed  is  unnecessary ; 
but  in  conducting  this  attack  they  have  avowed  opinions 
which  are  subversive  of  all  religion. 

15.  In  the  year  1750,  Mr  Hume,  the  ablest  of  the 
deistical  writers,  published  his  Philosophical  Essays  con- 
cerning Human  Understanding.  I  shaU  consider  at 
length  his  views,  developed  in  his  Essay  on  Miracles,  in 
the  following  book.  His  opposition  to  Christianity  was 
bitter  and  persevering.  But,  like  all  who  have  rejected 
Revealed  Religion,  he  has  exerted  his  talents  in  endea- 
vouring to  efface  every  religious  impression  from  the 
human  mind.  In  these  essays  he  makes  the  attempt  to 
subvert  the  evidence  for  the  existence  of  God :  he  asserts 
that  it  is  wrong  to  ascribe  any  perfection  to  him:  he 
denies  his  superintending  government  of  the  world :  or, 
that  there  shall  be  rewards  and  punishments  in  a  future 
state.  Did  he  renounce  Natural  Religion  before  he  ap- 
peared as  the  enemy  of  Revealed,  or  did  his  opposition  to 
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Revealed  Religion  lead  him  to  repudiate  religion  of  every 
kind? 

16.  Bat  Lord  Bolingbroke,  for  the  virulent  contempt 
with  which  he  has  treated  sacred  things,  and  for  his  open 
attacks  upon  natural  as  well  as  revealed  religion^  is  dis- 
tinguished even  among  deistical  writers.    The  language 
which  he  employs  in  reference  to  the  Scriptures  is  coarse 
and  off(msive  in  the  extreme ;  so  much  so^  that  no  one 
who  is  not  thoroughly  corrupted  can  read  it  without  pain. 
While  he  seems  to  admit  the  existence  of  a  Supreme 
Beings  the  great  First  Cause  and  Original  of  all  things^  he 
maintains  that  we  are  not  to  ascribe  to  him  moral  attri- 
butes, such  as  holiness^  justice^  and  goodness ;  and  that  to 
pretend  to  deduce  moral  obligations  from  those  attributes, 
or  to  talk  of  imitating  (xod  in  his  moral  attributes,  is 
enthusiasm  or  blasphemy.    While  he  allows  that  God 
made  the  worlds  and  established  the  laws  of  this  system 
at  the  beginnings  he  asserts  that  he  does  not  concern  himself 
in  the  affairs  of  men^  nor  has  regard  to  individuals^  to  their 
actions^  or  to  the  events  that  befeill  them.     He  maintains 
that  the  soul  is  not  a  distinct  substance  from  the  body, 
and  that  the  whole  man  is  dissolved  at  death.    He  re- 
Doonces  all  religion,  natural  or  revealed,  and  releases  man 
from  all  moral  restraint  and  responsibility. 

17*  Thus  we  find  that  modem  infidels^  who  have  derived 
from  Scripture  all  the  defensible  moral  tenets  of  their 
system,  have  avowed  principles^  not  accidentally,  but  de- 
liberately, when  acting  the  part  of  instructors  of  mankind, 
which  are  subversive  of  natural  religion  as  much  as  re- 
vealed.   We  have  seen  that  Lord  Herbert,  the  purest  of 
them  all,  maintained,  that  the  commission  of  sin  in  certain 
cases  is  not  to  be  condemned, — that  Hobbes  taught  that 
worship  is  due  to  God,  but,  at  the  same  time,  that  all  re- 
ligion is  ridiculous ;  that  man  is  a  mere  machine,  irre- 
sponsible to  a  supreme  moral  governor  for  his  conduct  ; 
and  that  his  soul  is  mortal  and  perishes  with  the  bnHv  • 
We  have  seen  that  Blount  has  declared  that  ther 
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Ood,  but  that  probably  the  world  was  not  created  but 
eternal^ — that  prayer  is  not  a  duty, — and  that  the  soul  is 
material  and  mortal.    Lord   Shaftesbury^  as  we  have 
founds  declares^  that  the  belief  of  future  rewards  and 
punishments  is  hostile  to  virtue^  and  takes  away  all 
motives  to  it;  and  that  atheism  has  no  direct  natural 
tendency  to  take  away  a  just  sense  of  right  and  wrong. 
Mr  Collins  maintained^  that  man  is  a  mere  machine^  and 
that  the  soul  is  material  and  mortal.    Tindal  taught,  that 
nearly  all  mankind  hare  been  ignorant  of  God  and  of 
natural  religion^  and  yet,  that  natural  religion  is  so  plain 
to  all,  even  the  most  ignorant  men,  that  God  could  not 
make  it  plainer.    It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  atheisti- 
cal principles  avowed  and  inculcated  by  Chubb,  Hume, 
and  Bolingbroke, — principles  immoral  and  licentious,  and 
which  reduce  man  to  a  level  with  the  beasts  that  perish. 
After  they  had  taught,  that  if  there  be  a  God,  the  evidence 
for  whose  existence  they  have  attempted  to  invalidate,  he 
takes  no  concern  in  the  affairs  of  men, — after  they  had  by 
elaborate  reasonings  restricted  the  views  and  hopes  of  man 
to  this  fleeting  scene,  they  recommended  pride  and  vanity 
as  virtues,  and  maintained  that  adultery  and  suicide  are 
no  crimes. 

18.  Now,  the  conclusion  which  I  deduce  from  this  in-- 
duction  is,  that  as  the  rejection  of  divine  revelation  leads 
to  the  rejection  of  all  religion, — ^natural  as  well  as  revealed, 
a  revelation  of  the  will  of  God  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  instruction,  the  moral  improvement,  and  the  happiness 
of  mankind.    If  men  of  the  greatest  genius  and  talents, 
when  they  profess  to  fall  back  upon  natural  religion,  and 
maintain  its  sufficiency  to  the  exclusion  of  all  supernatural 
aid,  are  invariably  found  to  adopt  principles  opposed  to 
all  religion,  have  we  not  the  best  ground  for  concluding 
that  a  revelation  of  the  will  of  God,  and  the  cordial  re- 
ception of  that  revelation,  are  essential  to  the  spiritual 
illumination  and  moral  improvement  of  man  ?  If  religion 
nf  some  kind  be  necessary  to  the  existenoe  of  society,  and 
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the  welfare  of  the  human  raoe^  then  experience  proves, 
that  without  Revealed  Religion  there  can  be  none.  In 
whatever  way  we  may  feel  disposed  to  account  for  it,  the 
iact  is  unquestionable,  that  men  who  repudiate  the  Bible, 
under  whatever  pretence,  reject  at  the  same  time  the 
principles  of  natural  religion,  and  really  adopt  atheism. 
In  proof  of  the  same  position,  I  observe, 

19.  (II.)  That  infidelity  is  productive  of,  and  connected 
with,  irreligion  and  immorality.  We  have  never  found 
that  its  votaries  have  practised  the  duties  of  that  natural 
religion^  the  suffid^cy  of  which  they  extol,  nor  given 
pablic  worship  to  that  God  whose  existence  some  of  them 
have  not  disowned.  On  the  contrary,  they  have  been 
characterized  by  discarding  all  religious  feelings  and  moral 
restraints.  "  To  say  that  a  man  is  an  infidel,  is  to  say 
proverbially,  that  he  is  destitute  of  all  moral  excellence 
both  in  principle  and  practice.  This  phraseology  has 
giown  into  use  merely  finom  the  conduct  of  infidels,  as 
observed  by  the  common  eye  of  mankind." 

When  we  consider  the  principles  which  they  have 
avowed,  and  which  they  hold,  how  could  the  case  be 
otherwise?   Do  not  the  opinions  of  men,  and  especially 
their  opinions  on  morals  and  religion,  invariably  influence 
and  finrm  their  character  ?   If  there  be  a  few  individuals 
who  are  externally  more  decent  than  the  tendency  of  their 
doctrines  would  lead  us  to  believe,  they  form  an  exception 
to  the  rule.     If  men  deliberately  teach,  like  Lord  Herbert^ 
that  the  indulgence  of  lust  and  anger  is  no  more  to  be 
blamed  than  the  thirst  of  a  fever ;  or,  like  Hobbes,  that 
every  man  has  a  right  to  all  things,  and  may  lawfully 
get  them  if  he  can ;  or,  like  Tindal,  that  every  man  must 
form  a  rule  of  morals  for  himself;  or,  like  Shaftesbury, 
Hume,  and  Bolingbroke,  and  many  others,  that  all  reli- 
gion is  ridiculous ;  that  there  is  no  superintending  provi. 
dence,  no  supreme  moral  government,  no  criminality  in 
veal  vice,  no  excellency  in  real  virtue,  and  no  future  state 
of  rewards  and  punishments,— can  we  believe  th 
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holding  and  teaching  these  and  such  doctrines  will  in 
their  own  character  he  truly  virtuous  ? 

20.  It  has  often  heen  said,  indeed,  that  a  man  may  be 
virtuous  whatever  be  his  belief, — ^that,  in  regard  to  his  con- 
duct, his  creed  is  of  no  importance.  But  it  has  been  well 
observed,  that  it  ill  becomes  infidel  writers  to  advance  this 
opinion,  since  their  zeal  in  labouring  to  destroy  the  faith 
of  Christians^  and  to  establish  their  own^  shows  their  con- 
viction of  the  falsehood  of  the  declaration.  The  assertion, 
however^  is  not  true.  "  The  man  who  seriously  believes 
in  the  rectitude  of  lying,  cruelty,  frauds  lewdness^  and 
impiety,  cannot  be  virtuous.  The  man  who  is  pleased 
with  error  is^  in  the  exercise  of  that  emotion^  K^Hty*  To 
love  the  means  of  vice,  or  sin,  is  the  same  thing  in  a  moral 
view  as  to  love  sin.  Error  is  the  certain  means  of  sin  in 
every  sense.  The  man  who  devises,  publishes,  and  with 
ingenuity  defends  it^  is  therefore  the  common  enemy  of 
God  and  mankind.  To  the  evil  which  he  does  to  the 
tmiverse,  no  bounds  can  be  fixed ;  and  with  all  this  evil 
he  is  chargeable.  The  ravages  of  Alexander  were  pro- 
bably less  injurious  to  the  human  race,  and  less  guilty 
before  God,  than  the  ravages  of  the  moral  world  by  Hume 
or  Voltaire." 

21.  What  was  the  moral  conduct  of  the  men  to  whose 
avowed  opinions  we  have  referred  as  hostile  to  natural  as 
well  as  revealed  religion  ?  Some  of  them  acted  with  base 
hypocrisy  in  professing  reverence  for  Christianity^  while 
they  employed  every  effort  which  they  could  command  to 
destroy  it.  Some  of  them  were  infamous  for  their  vice  and 
total  want  of  principle.  The  work  entitled  Leviathan 
was  written  by  Hobbes,  as  he  himself  declared,  to  advance 
the  interest  of  Charles  I. ;  but  when  he  found  that  the 
cause  of  that  monarch  declined,  he  changed,  and  supported 
the  government  of  Cromwell.  This  was  the  natiuul  ef- 
fect of  the  principles  he  had  taught,  namely^  that  a  man 
who  believes  in  Christ  in  his  heart  may  lawfully  deny 
him  before  the  magistrate :  that  civil  or  municipal  law  is 
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the  only  standard  of  right  and  wrongs  and  that  the  ruler 
is  not  bound  by  any  obligation  of  truth  or  justice  to  his 
sabjects.  The  morals  of  Morgan,  Voltaire,  and  Rousseau, 
are  well  known,  and  require  no  comment.  Nor  is  it  ne- 
cessary to  inform  the  reader,  that  Hume  spent  the  day 
preceding  his  death  in  affected  unconcern  as  to  his  near- 
ness  to.  eternity^  in  playing  at  whist^  reading  Lucian's 
dialogues,  and  making  attempts  at  wit  in  regard  to  his 
interview  with  Charon,  the  ferryman  of  Hades  according 
to  ancient  mythology. 

22.  Is  the  case  reversed  among  infidels  of  a  less  edu- 
cated class  ?  In  regard  to  them,  is  it  not  manifest,  that 
when  they  threw  off  the  restraint  of  revealed  religion, 
they  threw  off  the  restraints  of  natural  religion  ?  They, 
like  their  more  learned  brethren,  disliked  revealed  religion 
because  it  prohibits,  under  the  most  awful  sanctions,  pro- 
faneness,  injustice,  falsehood,  cruelty,  incontinence,  in- 
temperance, strife,  revenge,  and  oppression,  and  thereforie 
they  renounced  it.  But,  throwing  off  Christianity  on  such 
grounds,  how  could  they  continue  to  submit  to  the  yoke 
of  natural  religion,  whidi  recognises  an  almighty  and  all- 
perfect  Being  as  sitting  on  the  throne  of  the  universe, 
whose  will,  in  as  far  as  that  can  be  ascertained,  must  be 
regarded  as  an  authoritative  rule  of  conduct  to  us,  and 
whose  holy  and  righteous  decision  will  hereafter  fix  our 
eternal  destiny  ?  Having  rejected  Christianity  because 
they  disliked  its  precepts,  and  prohibitions,  and  sanctions, 
what  refuge,  what  solace,  could  they  find  in  natural  reli- 
gion,  which  demands,  in  as  far  as  its  voice  can  be  dis- 
tinctly heard,  the  virtues  of  piety,  justice,  truth,  purity, 
and  mercy  ?  They  found  that  they  had  none,  and  there- 
fore they  at  first  doubted,  then  denied  its  truth,  and 
ipeedily  cast  off  all  religious  restraints. 

23.  But  if  infidelity  and  irreligion  are  thus  found  so 
closely  allied,  that  we  almost  invariably  observe  them  to 
be  conjoined,  we  are  prepared  to  expect  that  immorality 

^1  form  a  part  in  the  combination.    If  the  depravity  of 

d9 
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human  nature  sometimes  breaks  thioagh  those  barriers 
which  a  deep  and  sincere  belief  in  the  truth  of  revealed 
religion  opposes  to  its  operation^  how  surely  will  it  flow 
from  the  hearts  of  those  who  have  ceased  to  feel  any 
check  from  religious  considerations^  and  who  have  cast  off 
the  fear  of  the  Lord. 

Accordingly,  moral  obligations  will  be  violated  when 
temptations  to  do  so  are  presented.  The  duties  of  life  will 
be  neglected  whenever  their  worldly  interests  interfere 
with  them,  and  even  health,  reputation^  and  fortune^  will 
be  sacrificed  to  the  momentary  pleasures  of  sin.  '^  When 
you  look  to  individuals,  to  families,  to  districts^  to  nations, 
that  are  deeply  tinctured  with  infidelity,  do  not  you  find 
it  accompanied  with  profligacy  and  crime  ?  From  what 
you  have  witnessed  in  such  cases,  would  you  not  feel 
yourself  warranted  to  conclude,  that  irreligion  and  im- 
morality have  a  natural  connexion  with  each  other  among 
the  bulk  of  mankind.  If  you  wished  to  encourage  virtue, 
would  you  not  deem  it  advisable  to  cherish  a  sense  of  re- 
ligion ;  or  is  there  any  thing  else,  which,  for  that  purpose, 
you  would  substitute  in  its  place  ?  When  you  see  an  in- 
fidel indulging  in  licentiousness  and  sin,  is  it  not  the  re- 
mark which  you  uniformly  make,  that  his  practice  is 
exactly  what  might  have  been  expected  from  his  {»inci- 
ples?  Is  it  not  notorious  and  undeniable,  that  a  great 
proportion  of  our  unbelievers  have  become  so,  and  con- 
tinue so,  not  because  they  have  reasoned  themselves  into 
infidelity,  but  because  their  deeds  are  evil  ?  Because  they 
are  desirous  or  resolved  to  live  at  large,  and  cannot  do  so 
with  any  consistency  or  with  any  freedom  while  the  im- 
pression of  a  holy  God  and  of  a  coming  judgment  are  still 
reigning  in  their  minds  ?  Because  they  wish  to  have  an 
apology  for  their  past  transgressions,  and  to  have  a  war- 
rant for  future  delinquency,  and  can  find  these  nowhere 
but  in  the  system  they  have  fled  to,  which  allows  its  vo- 
taries to  act  without  control,  and  to  sin  without  remorse  P 
Is  there  not  in  all  this  a  most  decisive  proof  that  infide- 
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iity  18  eMentially  and  iieeessarily  hostile  to  moral  virtue^ 
and  to  every  thing  by  which  it  may  be  aecured  and  pvo- 
moted  in  the  world  ?"* 

24.  (III.)  The  objections  which  have  been  urged  against 
a  divine  revelation  prove  that  infidelity  is  hostile  to  reli- 
gion and  morality.  These  objections  will  be  found  to 
militate  as  strongly  against  natural  as  against  revealed 
religion;  and  are  we  not  therefore  entitled  to  condade, 
that  tiiose  who  advance  them  are  opposed  to  all  religion  ? 

This  is  not  the  place  to  consider  these  objections  in  de- 
tail :  an  answer  will  be  found  to  them  in  another  part  of 
this  work.  In  the  mean  time^  we  may  remark^  that  if 
revelation  be  objected  to  on  the  ground  of  its  being  mys- 
terious, natural  religion  may  be  impugned  for  the  same 
reason.  For  what  article  of  the  religion  of  nature  does 
not  contain  mysteries  ?  If  revelation  be  objected  to  on 
the  ground  of  its  not  being  universal^  is  not  natural  re- 
ligion liable  to  the  same  objection  ?  How  many  thousands 
of  years  have  passed  away  without  its  being  discovered 
and  practised  by  a  single  tribe  on  the  face  of  the  earth  ? 
It  may  truly  be  said  in  reference  to  it^  as  well  as  in  re- 
gard to  the  doctrines  of  a  clearer  faith^  that  during  many 
ages  darkness  covered  the  earth,  and  gross  darkness  the 
people. 

25.  I  am  not  aware  of  a.  single  objection  that  can  be 
brought  against  revelation,  merely  on  the  ground  of  its 
bemg  a  revelation,  which  may  not  with  equal  propriety 
be  urged  against  the  religion  of  nature.  Is  it  unwarrant- 
able, therefore,  to  conclude  that  the  objector  is  prepared 
to  go  all  the  length  which  consistency  requires  him  to  go, 
that  is,  to  renounce  religion  altogether  ?  Are  we  doing 
him  injustice,  or  acting  uncharitably,  in  supposing  that 
his  opposition  to  Christianity  springs  from  opposition  to 
ail  religion  ?  We  cannot  think  so,  when  we  advert  to  the 
avowed  opinions,  and  the  undeniable  practice  of  the  great 

*  ThomBon's  Sennoiu  on  Infidelity. 
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majority  of  infidels^  in  eonoexioa  with  the  argamenls 
which  they  urge  against  a  revdation  of  the  will  of  God. 

26.  Now^  our  argament  is  this: — When  we  find  the 
deliberate  opinions^  the  general  practice,  and  the  objections 
of  deists  to  a  divine  revelation,  all  opposed  even  to  natu- 
ral religion  and  morality ;  when  we  find  that  if  all  men 
were  to  adopt  their  views,  and  imitate  their  condact,  the 
whole  race  would  soon  be  reduced  to  a  state  of  savage  bar. 
barism ;  and  when  we  find  that  this  result  would  inevit- 
ably  follow,  notwithstanding  the  talents  and  acquirements 
of  some  of  the  advocates  of  infidelity,  we  are  forced  to  the 
conclusion,  that  revealed  religion  is  the  only  preventive 
to  the  irreligion,  immorality,  and  misery  of  mankind,  and 
that  therefore  revealed  rdigiim  is  absolutdy  necessary  to 
our  wellbeing  both  in  this  life  and  in  that  which  is  to 
come.. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

OK  THE  SUPPOSED  PBESUMPTIONS  AOAINST  A  BEVELATION 
OK  THE  OaOUKD  OF  ITS  BEIKO  MIBACULOUS. 

1.  A  Divine  Revelation  necessarily  implies  what  is 
miraculous ;  and,  as  Butler  has  observed,  it  is  commonly 
supposed  that  there  is  some  peculiar  presumption  from  the 
analogy  of  nature  against  miracles.  But,  in  r^ly  to  this 
seeming  objection,  I  remark, 

2.  (I.)  There  can  be  no  presumption  against  a  revelfr> 
tion  of  the  will  of  God  having  been  given  at  the  beginning 
of  the  world ;  for  a  miracle  presupposes,  and  has  relation 
to,  an  established  course  of  nature,  and  implies  a  devia- 
tion from  a  known  and  uniform  order  of  operation.  But, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  world,  no  such  established  course 
or  order  of  nature  was  in  existence.  It  was  therefore  no 
deviation  from  any  settled  constitution  of  things  in  the 
Deity  to  give  a  direct  revelation  of  himself  and  of  his  will 
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to  the  firsl  parents  of  our  race.  In  such  an  interpositiim 
there  wa8>  properly  speakings  nothing  miraculous;  and 
audi  an  interposition^  according  to  the  declaration  of  the 
BiUe,  did  take  place  in  regard  to  the  first  man.  Nor 
ivill  it  be  denied^  that  ive  learn  firom  the  same  authority, 
that  a  revelation  which  was  thus  begun  at  the  earliest 
period^  was  repeated  from  time  to  time  in  successive  ages 
of  the  worlds  till  the  period  when  the  books  which  are 
eantained  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment were  completed. 

3.  Now,  <m  the  supposition  that  these  Scriptures  are  a 
revelation  of  the  will  of  God,  is  not  the  mode  in  which  they 
have  been  thus  progressively  communicated  suited  to  our 
eonceptions  of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God  ?    And 
was  not  this  the  mode  that  was  most  adapted  to  the  wants 
and  the  circumstances  of  man  ?   The  Deity,  in  forming  the 
constitution  of  our  world,  would  embrace  this  as  a  part  of 
his  great  plan ;  and  those  frequently  occurring  dispensa- 
tions which  took  place  from  the  beginning  of  the  world 
till  the  fulness  of  time,  which  we  regard  as  deviations 
from  the  course  of  nature,  were  really  included  in  the 
vast  scheme  of  God's  government  of  the  world.    **  There 
does  not  appear  the  least  intimation  in  history  or  tradition, 
that  religion  was  first  reasoned  out;  but  the  whole  of  his- 
tory and  tradition  makes  for  the  other  side,  that  it  came 
into  the  world  by  revelation.    Indeed,  the  state  of  reli^on 
in  the  first  ages,  of  which  we  have  any  account,  seems  to 
suppose  and  imply  that  this  was  the  original  of  it  among 
mankind.    And  these  reflections  together,  without  taking 
in  the  peculiar  .authority  of  Scripture,  amount  to  a  real 
and  very  material  degree  of  evidence,  that  there  was  a 
revelation  at  the  beginning  of  the  world.    Now,  this  has 
a  tendency  to  remove  any  prejudices  against  a  subsequent 
revelation."* 
4.  (II.)  There  is  no  such  presumption  against  miracles 

•  Butler. 
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wrought  duriog  a  oontinuaiice  of  a  eonne  of  nature  as  to 
render  tbem  in  any  way  incredible^  because^  in  the  fint 
pJace,  there  may  have  been  reasons  and  cireumstanoes 
which  warranted  and  required  a  miraculous  interposition, 
or  a  deviation  from  the  course  of  nature.  When  we  take 
religion  into  view^  we  know  that  such  reasons  and  cir- 
cumstances did  exist,  and  that  the  magnitude  of  the  mo- 
ral and  religious  interests  which  were  at  stake  rendered  it 
highly  desirable,  and  even  necessary,  that  God  should  in- 
terpose in  an  extraordinary  way.  On  what  ground  can 
we  suppose  that  such  miraculous  interpositions  did  not 
form  a  part  of  the  original  plan  of  things  ?  But,  in  the 
second  place,  a  miracle  is  a  fieu^t  or  operation  which  comes 
under  the  cognizance  of  the  senses,  and  is  as  capaUe  of 
proof  as  any  other  fact  or  operation.  The  witnesses,  in 
this  case,  testify  what  they  have  observed.  And  on  what 
other  principle  does  the  theist,  who,  from  his  observation 
of  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  nature  and  providence,  be- 
lieves that  he  sees  the  proofs  of  wisdom  and  design  in  the 
universe,  infer  the  existence  of  God  ?  It  was  from  06- 
serving  the  miracles  of  Christ  that  those  who  witnessed 
them  inferred  the  truth  of  his  mission  and  of  his  doctrine ; 
and  it  is  from  an  observation  of  the  operations  of  nature 
in  her  established  constitution,  that  we  infer  the  existence 
of  an  almighty  and  intelligent  Being,  the  creator  of  all 
things.  *'  Upon  all  this  I  conclude,"  says  Butler,  '^  that 
there  certainly  is  no  such  presumption  against  miracles  as 
to  render  them  in  any  way  incredible ;  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, our  being  able  to  discern  reasons  for  them,  gives  a 
positive  credibility  to  the  history  of  them,  in  cases  where 
those  reasons  hold." 

5.  (Ill*)  It  is  no  presumption  against  miracles  that 
they  are  not  witnessed  by  the  greater  number  of  those 
who  believe  the  system  which  they  are  intended  to  sup- 
port, because,  in  the  first  place,  the  doctrines  of  natural 
religion  must  be  established  chiefly  by  facts  admitted  on 
the  evidence  of  testimony.   Which  of  these  doctrines,  if  we 
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ezoepfc  the  exidtenoe  and  power  of  Ood^  can  be  proved 
without  having  recourse  far  more  to  the  researches  and 
experiments  of  others  than  to  the  phenomena  which  we 
have  actually  observed  ?  Natural  religion  is,  in  this  re- 
spect, much  on  the  same  footing  as  revealed ;  but,  in  the 
second  place,  the  miracles  which  support  divine  revelation 
are  still,  in  some  instances,  as  much  the  objects  of  imme- 
diate  observation  as  any  appearance  whatever  in  the  na- 
taral  world.  The  present  state  of  the  Jews,  minutely  fore- 
told three  thousand  years  ago,  proves,  not  only  that  the 
prophet  was  divine  who  predicted  it,  but  that  there  is  a 
miraculous  interposition  of  the  power  and  agency  of  God 
actually  presented  to  our  view  in  the  preservation  of  this 
wonderful  people.  Here  all  who  will  look  to  the  prediction, 
and  to  the  fact  in  which  it  is  fulfilled,  have  the  evidence  of 
their  senses  for  the  existence  of  miraculous  interposition. 
''  We  do  not  think  it  is  going  too  far  to  say,  that  the 
process  of  induction  in  the  case  of  Christianity  is  much 
simpler,  and  much  less  liable  to  mistake,  and  much  better 
fitted  for  issuing  in  unequivocal  results,  than  the  process 
of  induction  which  must  be  gone  through  in  the  case  of 
natural  religion.  The  general  foundation  of  our  reasoning 
is  the  same.  We  have  testimony  and  observation  for  the 
miraculous  facts  which  are  adduced  in  &vour  of  Chris ti- 
^ty;  and  we  have  testimony  and  observation  for  the 
ordinary  facts  on  which  natural  religion  is  Duilt.  But 
miracles,  from  their  very  nature,  carry  a  much  readier, 
and  clearer,  and  more  irresistible  conviction  to  the  mind 
than  ordinary  facts  can  possibly  do.  In  the  latter  case 
the  argument  is  much  more  abstruse  than  it  needs  to  be 
in  the  former.  And  when  we  have  once  established  the 
truth  of  the  Christian  record,  we  have  at  the  same  time, 
*Dd  by  necessary  consequence,  established  the  truth  of 
every  particular  doctrine  which  it  contains;  whereas, 
there  is  not  a  single  point  in  the  religion  of  nature  which 
does  not  require  a  train  of  reasoning  peculiar  to  itself,  for 
its  ^scovery,  or  for  its  confirmation.   It  is  probably  owing 
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to  these  circam8tances>  that^  in  point  of  fiiet^  incomparably 
more  have  been  convinced  by  the  evidence  for  Christianity, 
of  its  being  the  workmanship  of  God^  than  were  ever  con- 
vinced or  made  religious  by  the  mere  study  of  creation^ 
and  the  mere  light  of  nature."* 

With  respect  to  Hume's  objection  to  miracles, — ^that  we 
have  no  experience  for  them> — and  that  all  our  experience 
is  against  them, — ^we  shall  consider  it  very  fully  in  the 
following  Book. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


NO  VALID  OBJECTION  CAN  BE  FORMED  AGAINST  A  DIVINE 
REVELATION  FBOM  ITS  CONTAINING  DIFFICULTIES  AND 
MYSTERIES. 

1.  On  the  subject  of  this  chapter  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  observations  of  Butler^t  and  to  the  profound  remarks 
of  President  Edwards-J 

Difficulties  and  mysteries  may  be  expected  in  a  divine 
revelation,  because,  in  the  first  place,  they  are  to  be  found 
in  the  established  order  of  nature,  and  in  the  second  place, 
they  seem  to  be  closely  connected  with,  and  involved  in, 
the  subjectc-matters  of  such  revelation. 

2.  First,  Difficulties  and  things  apparently  liable  to  ob- 
jection are  to  be  found  in  the  established  order  of  nature. 
This  is  obvious  to  every  one,  and  universally  admitted. 
We  meet  with  difficulties  innumerable  in  the  natural 
world,  the  possible  existence  of  which,  in  our  a  priori 
reasonings  on  the  subject^  we  should  have  denied.  ''  Were 
the  instruction  which  God  affords  to  brute  creatures  by 
instincts  and  mere  propensions,  and  to  mankind  by  these^ 
together  with  reason,  matter  of  probable  proof;,  and  not  of 

*  Thomson's  Sennons  on  Infidelity,  p.  34.     +  Analogy,  p.  li.  chap.  iii. 
4:  Edwaitis' Work*,  vol.  viii.  p.  223. 
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cenain  observation,  it  would  be  objected  as  incredible,  in 
many  instances  of  it,  only  upon  account  of  tlie  means  by 
which  this  instraction  is  given,  the  seeming  disproportions, 
the  limitations,  necessary  conditionsj  and  circumstances  of 
it.  For  instance:  Would  it  not  have  been  thougfathighly 
improbable,  that  men  should  have  been  so  much  more 
capable  of  discovering,  even  to  certainty,  the  general  laws 
of  matter,  and  the  magnitudes,  paths,  and  revolutions  of 
the  heavenly  bodies, — than  the  occasions  and  cures  of  dis- 
tempers, and  many  other  things  in  which  human  life 
seems  so  much  more  nearly  concerned,  than  in  astronomy  i' 
How  capricious  and  irregular  a  way  of  information,  would 
it  be  said,  is  that  of  invention,  by  means  of  which  nature 
iostmcta  us  in  matters  of  science,  and  in  many  things, 
upon  which  the  affairs  of  the  world  greatly  depend.  So 
likewise  the  imperfections  attending  the  only  method  by 
which  nature  enables  and  directs  us  to  communicate  our 
tiMtughts  to  each  other,  are  innumerable.  Language  is  in 
its  very  nature  inadequate,  ambiguous,  liable  to  infinite 
■buse,  even  from  negligence ;  and  so  liable  to  it  from  de- 
■igQ,  that  every  man  can  deceive  and  betray  by  it.  In 
like  manner,  that  brutes,  without  reason,  should  aet,  in 
muy  respects,  with  a  sagacity  and  foresight  vastly  greater 
Qaa  what  men  have  in  those  respects,  would  be  thought 
impossible." 

3.  We  might  thus  go  on  and  specify  the  difBculties  f**"' 
coDtinually  present  themselves  in  the  established  con 
tntion  of  things,  beforehand,  it  would  have  appearei 
us  impossible  that  evil  could  exist  under  the  govemni 
ofa  Being  of  infinite  goodness  and  almighty  power ; — t 
the  gifts  of  knowledge,  eloquence,  and  influence  sfaouli 
conferred  on  persons  without  virtue  or  prudence ; — I 
daring  many  ages  mankind  should  have  been  liable 
diseases  and  suffering  from  them,  and  have  been  all 
while  left  ignorant  of  those  remedies  which  exist  in  nati 
ud  which  God  has  provided ; — and  that  even  ^er  tt 
Kmedies,  or  some  of  them,  have  been  discovered,  so  v 
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few  of  the  human  race  should  derive  advantage  from 
them. 

4.  Now^  our  argument  is  this : — ^As  the  constitution  of 
nature  and  a  divine  revelation  must  proceed  from  the 
same  author,  and  as  there  are  many  difficulties  and  things 
apparently  liable  to  be  objected  to  in  the  one,  so  there 
probably  will  be  many  difficulties  and  things  aj^mrently 
liable  to  be  objected  to  in  the  other.  But  as  we  do  not 
deny  that  nature  is  the  work  of  God  on  account  of  those 
things  in  it  which  are  opposed  to  our  a  priori  reasonings, 
— neither  are  we  entitled  to  maintain  that  a  book  profess- 
ing to  be  a  divine  revelation  is  not  from  God,  because  it 
contains  mysteries,  and  things  which  are  contrary  to  our 
natural  anticipations.  On  the  other  hand,  the  existence 
of  some  things  in  such  a  book  different  from  what  we 
should  have  anticipated,  and  above  and  beyond  our  reason, 
is  a  confirmation  of  its  claims  to  a  divine  original. 

5.  By  these  remarks,  however,  I  am  not  to  be  under- 
stood as  affirming,  that  the  contents  of  a  professed  divine 
revelation  may  not  furnish  indubitable  proofr  of  its  being 
an  imposture.  If  it  contained  and  inculcated  palpable 
immoralities,  and  asserted  contradictions,  we  could  not 
receive  it  as  the  production  of  the  Fountain  of  purity  and 
truth.  But  the  case  is  far  otherwise  when  our  only  ob- 
jections to  its  divine  authority  arise  from  its  containing 
things  difficult  and  mysterious.  Such  things  meet  us 
continually  in  the  ordinary  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment of  God  in  regard  to  this  world ;  thus  showing  how 
incompetent  we  are  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  wisdom  of 
our  Maker.  But  if  we  are  incompetent  to  judge  of  the 
wisdom  of  his  ordinary  administration : — if  in  regard  to 
that  we  are  taught  the  limited  nature  of  our  faculties, — 
is  it  not  highly  supposable  that  there  will  be  felt  a  still 
greater  incompetency  to  judge  of  his  extraordinary  admi- 
nistration  ?  If  in  every  department  of  the  former  we  are 
taught  the  shortness  of  our  powers,  much  more  supposable 
is  it  that  their  narrowness  and  limited  extent  will  be 
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shown  OS  by  the  difficulties  and  mysteries  connected  with 
the  latter. 

6.  If,  therefore^  the  divine  authority  of  a  book  which 
daims  to  be  a  revelation  from  God  be  established  by  ample 
and  appropriate  evidence^ — evidence^  the  variety  of  which 
is  suited  to  the  great  designs  which  such  revelation  is 
intended  to  answer^— evidence  adapted  to  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  human  race,  and  to  the  diversities  of  human 
character^ — ^then  the  reception  which  it  demands^  and  to 
which  it  IS  entitled,  is  unqualified  and  absolute^  though 
it  should  contain  things  hard  to  be  understood^  or  even 
iDcomprehensible  by  us. 

7*  Secondly^  Difficulties  and  mysteries^  or  things  incom- 
prehensible to  us^  are  closely  connected  with  and  involved 
in  that  which  we  might  suppose  would  furnish  the  subject 
matter  of  a  revelation  from  God. 

What^  might  we  suppose^  would  form  the  subjects  of 
such  revelation  ?  These  would  be  the  declarations  of  God 
concerning  his  own  nature^ — ^his  counsels  and  purposes 
with  respect  to  his  creatures^ — the  occasion  of  the  sinfulness 
and  iall  of  man, — the  provisions  made  for  their  recovery, 
^the  invisible  world  to  which  men  are  related^  and  to 
which  they  shall  hereafter  belong.  These  are  some  of  the 
themes  of  a  revelation  from  God.  And  is  there  not  in 
each  of  them  something  that  is  difficult  of  comprehension 
tons? 

If  it  be  asked^  Is  it  not  the  design  of  a  revelation  to 
make  known  what  was  formerly  unknown,  or,  if  known, 
imperfectly  understood  ?  Why,  then,  insert  in  such  reve- 
lation mysteries  and  things  difficult  of  comprehension  ? 
Our  answer  is  this :  Many  things  concerning  the  nature 
of  what  18  revealed  may  be  clear,  though  many  other 
things  concerning  their  nature  may  be  hid.  God  requires 
us  to  understand  no  more  than  is  intelligibly  revealed* 
That  which  is  not  distinctly  revealed,  we  are  not  required 
distinctly  to  understand.  It  may  be  necessary  to  know  a 
thing  in  part,  and  yet  not  necessary  for  us  to  know  it 
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perfectly.*  There  are  doctrines^  accordingly^  in  the  Bible 
which  I  do  not  understand  in  all  their  bearings,  and 
which^  I  believe,  are  not  to  be  fully  understood  in  the 
present  state.  Their  partial  disclosure^  however,  answers 
important  ends  in  the  great  and  comprehensive  purposes 
of  the  divine  government ;  and  it  is  our  duty  humbly  to 
apply  them  for  the  attainment  of  those  gracious  designs 
which  they  are  intended  to  accomplish. 

8.  The  doctrines  of  revMation  may  be  mysterious,  either 
in  consequence  of  our  information  being  limited,  or  because 
their  full  comprehension  surpasses  the  extent  of  our  mental 
powers.  Owing  to  both  these  causes,  there  are  in  the 
Bible  difficulties,  and  things  hard  to  be  understood. 

The  entrance  of  sin  into  the  world,  and  its  continued 
existence  under  the  government  of  God,  forms  one  of  these 
difficulties.  That  God,  who  is  infinitely  perfect,  and  who 
hates  all  moral  evil,  could  have  prevented  it,  but  that  he 
has  not  chosen  to  do  so,  for  reasons  which  to  infinite  wis- 
dom  and  goodness  must  appear  just,  though  not  made 
known  to  us,  are  mysterious  yet  undeniable  truths. 
Whether,  if  our  information  regarding  them,  in  place  of 
being  partial,  had  been  full  and  complete,  we  should  have 
been  capable  of  understanding  the  entire  subject,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  determine.  As  it  is,  there  is  enough  re- 
vealed to  subserve  the  most  important  practical  purposes, 
both  in  regard  to  this  life  and  to  that  which  is  to  come. 

9.  In  like  manner,  the  foreknowledge  of  God  is  an 
incontrovertible  truth,  as  is  the  responsibility  of  man. 
They  are  elements  in  natural  religion,  and  first  principles 
of  divine  revelation.  But  the  intervening  links,  the 
media  by  which  they  are  united,  are  not  made  known  to 
us;  and  hence  the  difficulty  which  has  always  been  felt 
in  reconciling  the  one  with  the  other.  But  shall  we,  on 
account  of  this  remaining  difficulty,  either  renounce  the 
fiacts  themselves,  or  deny  the  principles  involved  in  them  ? 


*  Edwards'  Miscel.  Observ.  Works,  vol.  Tiii.  p.  280. 
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10.  There  is  no  discovery  of  revelation  more  full,  or 
more  closely  interwoven  with  the  whole  scheme  of  revealed 
religion^  than  the  unity  of  God.    This  doctrine  was  pro- 
minently brought  to  view  in  the  patriarchal^  Mosaic^  and 
Christian  dispensations.    Throughout^  polytheism  is  de- 
nounced as  a  gross  abomination.    And  yet  the  same  divine 
revelation  is  understood  by  the  great  majority  of  Christians 
as  teaching  that  there  are  three  subsistences^  distinct  and 
separate  in  their  operation^  existing  in  one  nature.    It  has 
been  thus  understood  by  the  ancient  Jews,  and  by  the 
Christian  world  for  eighteen  centuries.    Here,  then,  are 
facts  asserted, — that  God  is  one ; — but  that  the  Father  is 
God,  the  Son  is  God,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  is  God, — three 
in  one  divine  nature.    I  am  utterly  unable  to  understand 
the  mode  in  which  plurality  is  combined  with  unity. 
This  is  a  mystery  which  I  may  never  be  capable  of  com- 
prehending.    The  mystery  arises  from  the  infinitude  of 
the  subject,  and  the  limited  extent  of  my  faculties.    But 
what  is  there  connected  with  His  essence  who  is  infinite 
and  eternal  in  his  being  that  is  not  mysterious  ?  Concep- 
tion fails  us  when  we  attempt  to  form  a  notion  of  a  Being 
who  is  self-existent,  who  has  had  no  beginning,  and  who 
is  without  limits.    Infinite  knowledge  implies  a  perfectly 
comprehensive  view  of  all  things  past,  present,  and  to 
come, — of  a  whole  future  eternity  beyond  the  utmost 
stretch  of  our  imagination.    This  is,  and  must  be,  the 
attribute  of  the  Deity;    and  yet  it  is  to  us  a  great 
mystery. 

11.  A  revelation,  then,  regarding  the  Being  of  infinite 
perfection,  necessarily  involves  mystery ;  the  mystery  is 
inherent  in  the  subject.  It  forms,  therefore,  no  objection 
to  the  divine  authority  of  a  book  which  claims  to  be  a 
revelation  from  God,  that  its  disclosures  concerning  his 
nature  and  mode  of  subsistence  are  in  some  of  their 
hearmgs  incomprehensible  to  us.  In  place  of  attempting 
to  explain  away  what  we  are  unable  to  understand,  it 
becomes  us  to  receive  the  testimony  of  revelation  on  the 
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ground  of  its  own  authority,  hoping  that  what  we  know 
not  now  we  shall  know  hereafter. 

12.  Again :  We  may  well  conceive,  that  if  the  Deity 
has  been  pleased  to  give  a  revelation  of  his  greatest  design 
in  the  administration  of  his  moral  government  in  regard 
to  this  worlds  there  are  truths  involved  in  it  which  sur. 
pass  our  comprehension.  For  this  great  purpose  must 
have  respect  to  the  calamitous  catastrophe  of  the  fall  of 
man^ — to  his  deliverance  from  the  evils  that  have  over- 
taken him, — ^to  the  whole  scheme  of  Grod's  operations  in 
carrying  this  purpose  forward  to  its  completion, — and  to 
the  consequences  which  are  to  follow  from  the  mighty 
plan,  on  the  universal  system  of  moral  and  intelligent 
being.  Such  a  scheme  must  be  what  the  Bible  represents 
it  to  be,  ^^  the  depth  of  the  riches  both  of  the  wisdom  and 
knowledge  of  God," — ^removed  in  some  of  its  bearings  from 
the  thoughts  and  ways  of  man, — and  therefore  the  revela- 
tion of  it  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  contain  mysteries. 

13.  Further:  Revelation  explicitly  asserts  the  doctrine 
of  divine  influence  on  the  human  mind.     This  is  one  of 
the  leading  principles  of  Christianity,  and  is  essentially 
involved  in  it  as  a  system  restorative  from  moral  evil. 
Yet,  we  feel  ourselves  incapable  of  comprehending  the 
mode  in  which  divine  influence  operates.    The  mysterious 
nature  of  this  subject  is  alluded  to  by  our  Lord  when  he 
says,  "  The  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth,  and  thou  hear, 
est  the  sound  thereof,  but  canst  not  tell  whence  it  cometh^ 
and  whither  it  goeth :  so  is  every  one  that  is  bom  of  the 
Spirit."    Though  no  truth  can  be  more  agreeable  to  reason 
than  this,  that  God  can  operate  on  the  human  mind,  and 
change  its  bias  from  evil  to  good,  it  is  attended  with  diffi- 
culty,— difficulty  which  is  inherent  in  the  subject.    A 
divine  revelation,  therefore^  while  it  makes  known  the 
doctrine,  does  not  remove  the  difficulty :  In  other  words, 
it  does  not  enable  us  to  comprehend  that  which^  in  the 
present  state  at  least,  is  incomprehensible. 

14.  Finally,  our  future  state  of  existence  is  involved  in 
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mystery.  Reason  is  silent  as  to  its  nature.  Revelation 
assures  us  of  the  reality, — ^that  the  soul  and  body  shall  be 
united^ — that  unmingled  and  endless  felicity  awaits  the 
jost  in  the  place  prepared  for  them  :  but  gives  us  little 
information  in  regard  to  the  mode  of  our  existence,  the 
oatare  of  our  employments^  and  the  glory  to  which  we 
shall  be  exalted.  The  reason  is  obvious : — the  future 
will  be  so  unlike  the  present^  that  a  minute  description 
of  it  would  be  unintelligible.  '*  It  doth  not  yet  appear 
what  we  shall  be." 

lb.  It  thus  appears  that  mysteries  present  no  valid 
objection  to  the  claims  of  divine  revelation^  because  mys- 
teries of  a  similar  nature  exist  in  the  established  constitu- 
tion of  things.  Every  man  who  reflects  on  the  constitution 
of  his  own  nature, — on  the  union  of  the  mind  and  body, 
—the  wondrous  organization  on  which  the  development 
of  the  mental  powers  is  dependent, — ^must  be  satisfied 
that  he  himself  is  the  subject  of  mysteries.  Whether  he 
directs  his  attention  to  the  wonders  of  the  microscope,  or 
to  that  universe  which  the  telescope  discloses,  the  limits 
of  which  extend  far  beyond  the  utmost  stretch  of  imagi- 
nation;— ^whether  he  meditates  on  the  form,  number, 
varieties,  and  structure  of  the  living  beings  around  him, 
on  the  constantly  operating  laws  of  vegetation,  and  the 
products  of  the  vegetable  world, — or,  on  the  discoveries  of 
geological  science  regarding  the  processes  which  are  now 
carrying  on  in  the  interior  of  the  earth, — how  many  things 
incomprehensible  to  his  understanding  present  themselves 
to  his  view !  And  with  regard  to  that  Being  who  made  them 
all,— how  mysterious  the  idea  that  a  Being  who  was  the 
cause  of  all  things  was  himself  without  a  cause, — that  He 
is  every  where  present,  and  yet  not  extended  as  matter. 
''Canst  thou  by  searching  find  out  God  ?  Canst  thou  find 
out  the  Almighty  to  perfection  ?  It  is  high  as  heaven : 
what  canst  thou  do  ?  Deeper  than  hell :  what  canst  thou 
Imow?  The  measure  thereof  is  longer  than  the  earth  and 
broader  than  the  sea !" 
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16.  If  we  do  not  shut  our  eyes  to  the  decisive  evidence 
which  nature  affords,  that  the  material  universe  was 
created  and  is  governed  by  a  Being  of  infinite  wisdom, 
power,  and  beneficence,  notwithstanding  the  mysteries 
which  it  undoubtedly  contains ;— and  if  also  we  admit  the 
proofs,  clear  and  strong,  of  a  system  of  moral  administra- 
tion  adapted  to  the  actions  of  intelligent  beings,  though 
there  are  certain  difficulties  here  also  analogous  to  those 
of  the  natural  world ; — we  surely  ought  not^  and  cannot, 
reject  the  testimony  of  revelation,  because  there  too,  as  in 
nature  and  in  providence,  there  are  inexplicable  difficul- 
ties. If  truths  which  are  established  by  ample  and  appro- 
priate evidence  are  to  be  rejected  on  account  of  the  mysteries 
by  which  they  are  accompanied,  then  all  the  doctrines  of 
natural  religion  must  be  renounced.  There  are  difficul- 
ties in  revelation ;  but  they  are  neither  greater  nor  m(»e 
numerous  than  are  to  be  found  in  nature  and  providence. 
The  doctrine  of  original  sin  is  mysterious, — but  so  is  the 
death  of  infants.  The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  mysteri- 
ous,— so  are  the  doctrines  of  the  eternity  and  omnipresence 
of  God.  The  union  of  the  divine  and  human  nature  in 
the  person  of  Christ  is  mysterious,  but  so  is  the  union  of 
the  soul  and  body  in  man.  We  cannot  comprehend  the 
essence  of  the  Divine  Being,  or  the  mode  of  his  subsist^ 
ence ;  but  neither  have  we  any  knowledge  of  the  essence 
of  mind  or  of  matter. 

17.  Further,  it  ought  to  be  observed,  that  the  mysteries 
of  revelation  are  neither  contradictory  in  themselves,  nor 
opposed  to  the  dictates  of  right  reason.  They  are  above 
it,  they  are  beyond  it,  but  they  are  not  contrary  to  it. 
An  inexplicable  difficulty  is  neither  an  absurdity  nor  a 
contradiction  of  what  we  know  to  be  true.  It  is  not  op- 
posed to  all  probability  and  possibility,  nor  at  variance 
with  the  testimony  either  of  our  senses  or  of  our  conscious- 
ness, nor  revolting  to  the  convictions  of  our  understand- 
ings. It  is  that  which  we  do  not  comprehend,  but  it  is 
that  which,  notwithstanding,  is  involved  in  a  doctrine  in- 
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dubitably  true ;  and  if  the  trath  and  authority  of  the 
doctrine  be  admitted,  the  mystery  connected  with  it  can- 
not  be  rejected. 

18.  Finally,  The  mysteries  of  revelation  are  proved  to 
be  of  divine  origin  by  their  influence  and  tendency. 
That  which  invariably  tends  to  the  melioration  of  human 
character,  and  to  the  production  of  all  the  fruits  of  right- 
eousness, must  be  of  heavenly  origin.  The  peculiar  doe- 
trines  of  Christianity,  or  those  principles  of  revelation 
which  are  mysterious,  are  found  to  have  a  mighty  influ- 
ence in  increasing  the  virtue  and  happiness  of  mankind. 
Those  by  whom  they  are  truly  received  regard  the  atone- 
ment, for  example,  as  a  remedy  that  is  ample  as  the  ma- 
lady of  their  moral  nature,  and  which,  in  their  saddest 
hours,  brings  to  their  hearts  its  healing  and  its  tranquilliz- 
ing balm.  It  surprises  them  not  that  the  facts  connected 
with  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God  should  surpass 
their  fall  comprehension,  and  that  He  only,  whose  habi- 
tation is  eternity,  can  see  all  their  bearings,  and  calculate 
with  unerring  certainty  all  their  vast  and  distant  results. 
It  is  enough  for  them  that  they  can  trace  their  connexion 
with  the  process  of  their  recovery  from  sin  and  error ;  and 
that  they  experience  their  operation  as  incentives  to  holi- 
ness, urging  them  onwards  to  higher  and  still  higher  de- 
grees of  virtue,  with  a  persuasiveness  and  an.  energy  all 
their  own.  Others  may  reject  the  mysteries  of  the  Bible 
^use  they  are  beyond  their  comprehension ;  but  while 
they  derive  from  them  a  power  that  enables  them  to  en- 
counter and  overcome  evil, — a  power  that  gives  them 
strength  in  infirmities,  and  that  supports  them  in  afflic- 
tions, in  necessities,  and  distresses,  have  they  not  reason 
for  adhering  to  them  as  the  truths  of  God,  and  as  worthy 
of  all  acceptation  ? 

19.  When  we  are  satisfied,  then,  that  a  book  whick 
claims  to  be  revelation  from  God  was  written  by  men 
who  spoke  and  who  acted  under  the  divine  authority,  we 
ve  warranted  by  the  justest  principles  of  reasoning  to  give 
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an  unhesitating  credit  to  its  most  mysterioos  declarations  ; 
for  though  we  cannot  comprehend  the  doctrines  themselves 
in  all  their  bearings,  we  can  fully  understand  the  nature 
of  the  evidence  on  which  they  are  founded.  We  are  not 
at  liberty  to  open  the  record  with  the  determination  to 
bring  down  its  lofty  themes  to  the  level  of  a  preooncdved 
theory^  or  even  to  the  comprehension  of  reason.  When 
we  thinks  or  when  we  act  as  if  we  thought^  that  we  are 
qualified  to  decide  what  are  the  truths  which  it  is  fit  for 
God  to  reveal,  and  what  it  is  worthy  of  human  reason  to 
receive,  we  invest  our  fallible  judgment  with  an  authority 
to  which  it  is  totally  inadequate,  and  for  the  exercise  of 
which  it  never  was  designed.  In  assuming  this  preroga- 
tive, we  act  as  if  the  range  of  our  knowledge  were  infi- 
nite,— as  if  we  were  capable  of  judging  as  to  the  nature 
and  degree  of  that  illumination  which  the  Almighty  may 
be  pleased  to  communicate ;  as  if  we  perfectly  understood 
all  the  maladies  of  our  moral  nature,  and  could  ascertaii^ 
the  means  proper  for  remedies. 

20.  Human  reason  occupies  precisely  the  same  ofiice  in 
unfolding  the  volume  of  revelation  which  it  holds  in  in- 
terpreting the  volume  of  nature.  It  is  an  elementary 
principle  in  true  philosophy,  that  man  is  only  the  minis- 
ter and  interpreter  of  nature,  and  that  he  neither  knows 
nor  can  know  any  thing  of  her  laws  or  operations  but  by 
observation  and  experiment.  The  application  of  this 
principle  to  science  has  been  the  means  of  bringing  to 
light  the  most  hidden  truths,  and  has  inspired  with  a 
confidence  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  in  the  order 
and  regularity  of  the  appearances  of  nature,  which  has 
greatly  augmented  the  intellectual  power  of  man»  The 
same  obvious  and  legitimate  mode  of  investigation  must 
be  employed  in  examining  a  book  which  claims  to  be  a 
revelation  from  God.  As  the  only  object  of  the  philoso- 
pher is  the  discovery  of  truth  without  pretending  to  un- 
derstand, in  every  case,  all  the  bearings  of  that  truth  ;  in 
other  words,  as  his  design  is  simply  to  ascertain  what  is 
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trae,  and  not  to  infer  the  truth  of  a  fiict  from  its  suscep- 
tibility of  heing  fully  understood  by  the  human  mind ;  so, 
the  first  question  for  our  consideration  is,  Whether  the 
book  be  of  divine  origin  ?  and  when  this  question  is  solved 
to  our  satisfaction,  by  a  careful  review  of  the  different  evi- 
dences by  which  its  claims  are  supported,  our  duty  then 
is  not  to  jtidge  of  what  portion  we  ought  to  receive  on  ac- 
count of  its  being  level  to  our  comprehension,  but  humbly 
to  receive  the  whole  as  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  and 
profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  fw  correction,  for  in- 
stniction  in  righteousness.  The  notion  of  a  revelation 
fit)m  heaven  presupposes  ignorance  and  imperfection  in 
those  to  whom  it  is  given,  and  that  they  are  therefore 
bound  to  lay  aside  all  vain  confidence  in  their  own  wis- 
<iom,  and  to  look  with  humility  to  the  Father  of  Lights 
for  guidance  and  direction. 

21.  We  readily  perceive  the  folly  of  a  man  who  would 

r^ive  only  so  much  of  philosophical  truth  as  is  perfectly 

obvious  to  his  understanding,  because  we  are  aware,  that 

in  the  compass  of  science  there  is  not  a  single  truth  for 

which  we  can  fully  account,  and  all  of  whose  bearings  we 

cw  fully  explain.    We  can  discover  the  fact, — we  can 

give  demonstration  for  its  existence, — ^we  can  connect  it,  in 

the  place  which  we^  assign  to  it  in  the  system  of  know- 

l^g^i  with  another  fact  or  phenomenon  with  which  it  is 

(enjoined,  and  we  may  call  this  proof  of  its  reality,  and 

of  the  place  which  it  occupies  in  the  order  of  natural  ap- 

Pwances,  an  explanation, — ^but  the  efiScient  cause  of  its 

production  is  unknown  to  us,  and  lies  entirely  beyond 

the  comprehension  of  the  human  understanding.     Hence 

It  is,  that  during  the  two  last  centuries,  philosophy  has 

not  pretended  to  give  more  than  the  laws  which  regulate 

the  order  and  succession  of  the  phenomena  of  nature ; 

'^d  that  in  conformity  to  this  unassuming  pretension, 

"  we  are  said  to  explain  a  phenomenon  when  we  show  it 

to  be  necessarily  included  in  some  phenomenon  or  fact  al- 

^y  known,  or  supposed  to  be  known ;  and  we  consider 
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one  phenomenon  the  cause  of  another  when  we  conceive 
the  existence  of  the  latter  to  depend  on  some  force  or 
power  residing  in  the  former." 

22.  This  is  the  mode  of  thinking  and  of  reasoning  that 
we  are  to  bring  to  the  inyestigation  of  religions  truth.  As 
we  are  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  ail  that  the  volume  of  nature 
offers  for  our  instruction^  and  feel  it  to  be  our  duty  to  col- 
lect and  treasure  up  her  information,  without  mingling  it 
with  the  caprices  of  human  fancy,  so,  if  we  believe,  and 
are  warranted  by  the  strength  of  evidence  in  believing,  in 
the  divine  authority  of  a  book  which  claims  to  be  a  reve- 
lation from  God,  we  have  only  to  ascertain,  with  prayer 
for  heavenly  teaching,  what  are  its  contents,  without 
either  adding  to  them  or  taking  from  them.  We  are 
nearly  as  unqualified  for  the  task  of  judging  of  the  fitness 
or  unfitness  of  the  doctrines  which  infinite  wisdom  should 
reveal,  as  the  philosopher  is  to  ascertain,  a  priori,  the  laws 
by  which  the  natural  world  should  be  governed.  Nor 
are  we  required  to  understand  theoretically  all  that  a  re- 
velation may  contain ;  for  a  doctrine  may  have  the  most 
important  practical  uses,  while  its  full  comprehension 
may  be  reserved  for  a  more  perfect  state  of  being :  in 
other  words,  a  doctrine  may  answer  all  the  ends  to  be 
subserved  by  its  forming  a  part  of  a  revelation  from  Qod, 
though  it  should  continue  to  be  in  relation  to  our  under- 
standings a  great  mystery. 


BOOK  II. 

CONSIDERATIONS  PRELIMINARY  TO  A  REVIEW  OP  THB 
EVIDENCES  OP  DIVINE  REVELATION. 


CHAPTER  I. 

•OV  THE  USE  or  KEASOK  IN  BELIGIOS". 

1-  As  the  reason  or  understanding  of  man  must  jadge  of 
the  evidences  offered  in  support  of  divine  revelation^  and 
determine  as  to  their  sufficiency  to  authenticate  such  re- 
velation, it  is  proper  that  we  should  consider  what  is  the 
legitimate  use  of  reason  in  religion. 

That  it  is  the  duty  of  man  to  exercise  this  characteris- 
tic faculty  of  his  nature  in  distinguishing  truth  from  error, 
in  judging  what  is  rights  in  examining  the  evidences  of 
revelation,  and  in  interpreting  its  meaning,  is  unquestion- 
able. The  appeal  made  by  revelation  is  to  the  reason  of 
man,  not  only  in  regard  to  the  proofs  of  its  divine  autho- 
rity, but  to  the  nature  of  its  contents.  The  circumstance 
of  its  containing  some  things  hard  to  be  understood,  forms 
no  valid  objection  to  its  credibility,  inasmuch  as  such 
things  are  to  be  found  in  every  department  of  the  works 
of  Grod.  The  case,  however,  would  be  different,  if  a  book 
claiming  to  be  a  revelation  from  God  conts£ined  doctrines 
altogether  repugnant  to,  and  irreconcilable  with,  right 
reason :  we  could  not  admit  the  validity  of  its  claims ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  would  be  our  duty  to  reject  them  as  with- 
out foundation. 
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2.  There  may^  indeed^  be  danger  of  our  acting  pre- 
sumptuously  in  the  exercise  of  this  faculty^ — of  our  abusing 
instead  of  legitimately  using  it.  There  is  no  inconsider- 
able risk  of  resting  in  erroneous  conclusions  in  religion^ — 
in  arresting  further  inquiry  by  the  hasty  inference^  that 
because  superstition  and  hypocrisy  have  abounded  in  the 
world,  true  religion  has  no  existence, — that  all  pretensions 
to  it  have  originated  with  priests  and  impostors,  who,  for 
sordid  purposes,  have  always  operated  on  the  weaknesses 
of  human  nature.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  men  who  profess 
to  take  reason  for  their  guide,  and  who  admit  the  import, 
ance  of  religion,  to  be  the  slaves  of  their  own  evil  passions, 
in  fulfilling  the  desires  of  the  flesh  and  of  the  mind.  Can 
such  persons  be  supposed  capable  of  examining  with  im- 
partiality the  evidences  of  a  religion  which  condemns 
them,  and  declares  that  they  who  do  such  things  shall  not 
inherit  the  kingdom  of  Grod  ?  Is  it  probable  that  they 
will  calmly  listen  to  the  voice  of  reason  and  of  conscience, 
when  it  points  out  the  duty  of  ascertaining  whetheir  the 
book  which  claims  to  be  from  God  is  really  a  communica- 
tion of  the  mind  and  will  of  the  Creator? 

3.  Nor  are  they  more  likely  to  use  aright  in  religion 
the  noble  faculty  of  reasod,  who  are  cold  and  speculative 
sceptics, — who,  from  vanity  and  the  love  of  distinction, 
broach  and  advocate  opinions  which  are  opposed  to  doc 
trines  commonly  received.  What  avails  their  glorying  in 
the  strength  of  their  reason,  and  in  their  superior  illumi- 
nation ?  Esteeming  themselves  wise,  have  they  not  be. 
come  fools  ?  And  what  shall  we  say  of  those  who,  while 
they  profess  to  receive  the  Bible  as  a  revelation  from  God, 
bring  its  doctrines  to  the  test  of  human  opinion,  and  reject 
its  great  and  characteristic  truths,  because  they  do  not  ac- 
cord with  this  standard  ?  Is  not  this  procedure  in  a  high 
degree  irrational  ?  Reason  does  not  teach  me  to  renounce 
the  principles  of  natural  religion  because  they  involve 
results  which  surpass  the  comprehension  of  my  under- 
standing ;  neither  does  it  authorize  me  to  reject  any  part 
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of  a  reveiatlon^  which,  upon  mature  examination^  I  am 
convinced  is  from  God,  because  it  contradicts  preconceived 
opinions,  and  opposes  my  inclination.  On  the  contrary, 
its  resting  on  the  testimony  of  God  is  a  sufficient  proof  of 
its  accordancy  with  the  highest  reason,  and  furnishes  the 
ground  on  which  I  am  bound  to  receive  it 

4.  Men  are  called  upon  to  believe  this  testimony  on  the 
ground  of  the  evidence  addressed  to  their  reason,  which 
proves  it  to  be  the  testimony  of  God.     If  they  believed 
only  what  they  comprehended,  their  belief  would  not  be 
80  much  an  act  of  faith,  rendering  homage  to  the  autho- 
rity of  the  testifier,  as  an  act  of  confidence  in  their  own 
powers  of  comprehension.*    That  which  is  incomprehen- 
sible to  their  faculties  is  as  conformable  to  reason  as  that 
which  they  fully  understand  ;  but  in  the  one  case  it  sur- 
passes their  powers,  in  the  other  it  is  level  with  them.  If 
they  are  assured  that  God  is  the  speaker,  there  is  no  re- 
nunciation of  reason  in  receiving,  on  his  authority,  that 
which  they  do  not  fully  comprehend ;  on  the  contrary, 
the  circumstance  that  God  is  the  revealer  and  the  testifier 
is  the  highest  reason  for  the  implicit  reception  of  his  com- 
munication.    Hence  the  false  and  pernicious  character  of 
the  favourite  affirmation  of  Bolingbroke,  Voltaire,  and 
Hume,  "  that  our  holy  religion  is  founded  on  faith,  not 
on  reason,  and  that  it  is  a  sure  method  of  exposing  it  to 
put  it  to  a  test  which  it  is  by  no  means  fitted  to  endure." 
5.  False  religion,  no  less  than  false  philosophy,  requires 
an  imbecility  or  perversion  of  understanding;  it  reaps  its 
triumphs,  not  from  the  progress  of  reason,  but  from  the 
moral  and  intellectual  degradation  of  the  race,  and,  in  place 
of  raising  man  higher  in  the  scale  of  being,  by  giving  scope 
and  elevation  to  the  better  powers  and  principles  of  his 
nature,  its  influence  is  exerted  in  darkening  the  lights  of 
the  human  understanding.    The  communication  of  his 
counsel  and  will,  which  the  Almighty  has  given  to  man- 
Und,  cannot  demand  the  disuse  of  any  of  the  faculties 

*  Fletcher's  Disconrses  on  the  Mysteries  of  Rerelation. 
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of  the  mind^  and  far  less  of  that  which  eharacterizes 
it  as  a  thinking  and  intelligent  principle.  It  does  in- 
culcate diiBdence  in  ourselves  when  engaged  in  exam- 
ining the  counsels  and  operations  of  the  High  and  Lofty 
One ;  it  reminds  us  of  the  immeasurahle  distance  which 
separates  the  ofHipring  of  yesterday  from  Him  whose  ha« 
hitation  is  eternity ;  and  while  it  calls  us  to  the  perform- 
ance of  a  reasonable  service,  it  presses  on  our  attention  the 
danger  of  trusting  to  our  own  wisdom,  or  of  leaning  to  our 
own  understanding ;  but  so  far  is  it  from  claiming  an  im- 
plicit acquiescence  in  its  authority,  previous  to  the  most 
rigorous  investigation  of  the  evidence  on  which  that  au- 
thority rests,  that  it  expressly  assures  us  that  the  Creator 
is  only  to  be  worshipped  in  spirit  and  in  truth, — that  Hi» 
oracles  are  to  be  searched  with  humility  and  perseverance, 
— that  it  is  our  duty  to  judge,  according  to  the  evidenee 
submitted  to  us,  '^  what  is  right ;"  and  that  we  may  as- 
certain  the  truth  of  its  doctrines  by  weighing  their  moral 
tendencies.  While  man  is  thus  required  to  exercise  his 
understanding  in  religion,  are  we  not  authorized  to  say, 
that  he  has  never  offered  a  greater  insult  to  his  nature, 
and  in  that  nature  to  the  God  that  made  him,  than  when 
he  began  to  depreciate  and  neglect  the  powers  of  his  reason, 
and  to  consider  their  use  in  the  service  of  his  Creator  as 
unnecessary  or  forbidden  ? 

6.  It  has  long  been  the  endeavour  of  infidels  to 
strengthen  the  prejudice  against  which  I  am  now  con- 
tending, to  give  to  Christianity  all  the  scorn  of  a  kindred 
alliance  with  the  narrow  and  degrading  superstitions  that 
have  covered  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  to  represent  it  as 
placed  beyond  the  limits  of  that  field  from  which  may  he 
gathered  the  fruits  of  wisdom  and  knowledge.  It  is  ow« 
ing  to  this  prejudice  that  we  sometimes  witness  the  same 
individual  giving  the  most  convincing  proofs  of  the  supe- 
riority of  his  understanding  in  science,  and  of  its  imbeci- 
lity in  religion,  advancing  in  the  one  by  thie  vigorous 
exercise  of  his  faculties  to  the  discovery  of  its  most  hid- 
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den  traUiB^  and  reanuning,  in  relation  to  the  other^  igno- 
nnt  of  the  elements  of  that  book  which  daims  to  be  a 
revelation  from  God.  Let  us  not  yield  to  the  influence 
of  a  notion  so  false  and  delusive^  nor  think  tiiat  we  are 
to  ftlMindon  the  exercise  of  reason  whon  we  examine  the 
aatheoticated  record  of  the  ways  and  the  workings  of  the 
Almighty.  Oar  service  can  be  acceptable  to  a  Being  of 
infinite  intelligence  only  when  it  proceeds  from  the  con« 
vietions  of  our  understandings  as  well  as  from  the  grate* 
H  feeluigs  of  our  hearts. 

7*  The  exercise  of  reason^  then,  is  essentially  required, 
in  the  first. place,  to  judge  of  the  evidence  offered  in  at- 
testation of  divine  revelation ;  secondly,  to  interpret  its. 
meamng;  thirdly,  to  classify  its  contents;  fourthly,  to 
trace  the  connexion  between  what  is  mysterious  and  in. 
comprehensible,  and  what  is  already  clearly  understood 
and  believed. 

In  examining  the  internal  evidences,  in  particular,  the 
exercise  of  reason  is  essentially  required.  Without  this 
there  would  be  lost  one  of  the  most  striking  evidences  of 
the  tmth  of  Christianity, — *'  its  exquisite  conformity  as 
hrottght  out  in  the  writings  of  men  who  ^were  not  phiio* 
sophers,  in  a  country  where  little  of  that  philosophy  was 
known,  to  all  that  the  most  profound  metaphysical  research 
has  been  able  to  discover  of  the  phenomena  of  the  human 
mind."* 

8.  The  conclusion  of  these  observations  on  the  office  of 
reason  in  religion  may  be  thus  summed  up: — *'  The  of- 
fice of  reason  is  to  judge  of  the  evidence  of  the  record 
professing  to  be  a  revelation  from  God.  When  we  are 
satisfied  of  the  divine  authority  of  Scripture,  our  under- 
standing is  to  be  humbly  employed,  and  with  dependence 
npon  Grod,  in  ascertaining  its  sense :  and  whatever  doc- 
trine is  there  stated,  or  necessarily  implied  by  the  bar. 
mony  of  its  different  parts,  is  to  be  admitted,  believed,  and 
held  fast,  whether  it  corroborate  or  contradict  the  notions 

*  Cook's  Inquiry^  &c.  p.  42. 
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which  our  previoiu  or  collateral  reasonUigs  have  led  us  to 
adopt.  It  is,  indeed,  more  flattering  to  the  human  mind 
to  be  accounted  a  judge  than  to  be  reduced  to  the  rank  of 
a  scholar ;  to  be  placed  in  a  condition  to  summon  divine 
wisdom  to  its  bar,  and  oblige  it  to  give  an  account  of  the 
reasons  of  its  decisions,  than  to  receive  them  upon  autho- 
rity ;  but  this  is  the  safe  because  the  humble  path.  It  is 
to  the  patient,  prayerful  study  of  divine  truth,  by  its  own 
light,  that  its  harmonies,  and  connexions,  and  beauties^ 
most  freely  reveal  themselves,  as  the  bud  discloses  to  the 
solar  light  the  graces  it  refuses  to  the  hand  of  violence."^ 


CHAPTER  n. 


OBSERVATIONS  J^NTRODUCTOHT  TO  A  COKSIDERATIOK  OF  THE 
NATURE  OF  THE  EVIDENCES  BY  WHICH  DIVINE  a£¥£LATIOV 
IS  ESTABLISHED. 

1.  It  is  the  intervention  of  human  agents  in  the  delivery 
of  a  divine  revelation  which  renders  it  necessary  to  ex- 
amine the  nature  of  the  evidence  by  which  its  heavenly 
origin  is  attested.  Their  mere  affirmation  concerning  the 
divine  nature  of  their  communications  cannot  be  received 
unless  accompanied  by  indubitable  proofs  of  their  being 
commissioned  by  God  to  show  pnto  men  the  way  of  sal- 
vation. These  proofs  may  be  both  in  the  message  which 
they  deliver,  and  in  the  credentials  which  they  furnish  of 
their  commission.  In  the  former,  we  have  the  internal 
evidence  for  the  truth  of  divine  revelation ;  in  the  latter, 
the  miraculous  works  by  which  its  authority  is  attested. 
These  two  classes  of  evidences  strengthen  each  other,  and 
it  is  preposterous  to  disparage  the  one  with  the  view  of 
exalting  the  other. 
2.  As  a  miracle  is  a  sensible  deviation  from  the  known 

\*  Watson  on  the  Use  of  Reason,  &c 
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laws  of  nature^  and  as  a  suspension  of  these  laws  is  not  to 
be  expected  but  lor  some  very  important  purpose  which 
could  not  otherwise  be  accomplished,  many  seem  to  feel  a 
difficulty  in  admitting  that  these  laws  have  ever,  on  any 
occasion,  been  suspended.  It  has  been  affirmed,  "  that 
the  probability  of  the  continuance  of  the  laws  of  nature 
is  superior  to  every  other  evidence,  and  to  that  of  histori- 
cal hcts  the  best  established."  This  assertion  has  no 
oth^  authority  on  which  to  rest  than  the  reputation  of 
him  that  made  it*  But  before  we  decide  upon  this  point, 
we  must  ascertain  the  precise  meaning  of  some  of  the 
terms  involved  in  the  inquiry. 

Sect.  L— On  the  Laws  of  Naturey  and  our  Belief  in 

their  Continuance. 

3.  In  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  a  law  is  a  rule  given 
to  an  agent,  according  to  which  he  is  to  act,  which  im- 
plies,  a  power  of  yielding  obedience.  There  can  be  no 
objection,  however,  to  the  use  of  the  term,  as  applied  to 
the  order  of  nature,  whether  in  matter  or  in  mind,  pro- 
vided v^e  remember,  that  in  such  acceptation  its  meaning 
can  only  be  that  uniform  mode  of  acting  by  which  it 
pleases  the  Deity  to  govern  the  world.  Whether  this  gO'>- 
vemment  be  conducted  immediately  by  the  Creator,  or 
by  some  intervening  agent,  the  result  must  be  regarded  as 
his  appointment,  and  under  his  direction  and  control. 
The  laws  of  nature,  then,  signify  that  mode  of  acting 
which  the  Deity  has  prescribed  to  himself  in  governing 
the  world ;  or  that  course  of  things  which  he  has  esta- 
blished and  continues  to  preserve. 

4.  To  those  who  deny  that  these  laws  have  been  fixed 
by  an  almighty  and  intellig^it  Being,  the  Creator  and 
moral  Governor  of  the  universe,  we  do  not  address  our- 
selves. To  reason  with  them  concerning  the  temporary 
suspension,  for  important  purposes,  of  these  laws,  which 

*  La  Place. 
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have,  in  their  opinion^  existed  from  eternity,  independent 
of  an  intelligent  Being,  would  indeed  be  preposterous. 
But  to  those  who  admit  that  this  world  is  the  workman, 
ship  of  the  only  wise  God, — ^that  the  laws  by  which  all 
its  movements  are  directed,  and  by  which  its  phenomena, 
corporeal  and  mental,  are  produced,  were  established  by 
him,  it  seems  no  difficult  matter  to  demonstrate  that  his 
power  can  suspend  or  alter  what  he  himself  has  fixed. 
And  if  it  be  admitted  that  God  could  do  this,  will  it  not 
be  granted,  that  in  regard  to  inanimate  matter  he  might 
do  it  without  injury  to  any  sentient  creature? 

5.  The  contrary,  however,  has  been  affirmed.  It  has 
been  said  that  if  ^'  a  man  not  versed  in  astronomy  were 
told  from  some  authority  that  he  is  accustomed  to  re^>ect, 
that  on  a  certain  day  it  had  been  observed  in  London  that 
the  moon  did  not  set,  but  was  visible  above  the  horizon  for 
twenty-four  hours,  there  is  little  doubt,  that  after  making 
some  difficulty  about  it,  he  would  come  at  last  to  be  con- 
vinced of  the  truth  of  the  assertion.  In  this  he  could  not 
he  accused  of  any  extraordinary  or  irrational  credulity. 
The  experience  he  had  of  the  uniform  setting  and  rising 
of  the  moon  was  but  very  limited ;  and  the  fact  alleged 
might  not  appear  to  him  more  extraordinary  than  many 
of  the  irregularities  to  which  that  luminary  is  subject. 
Let  the  same  thing  be  told  to  an  astronomer,  in  whose 
mind  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  moon  were  necessarily 
connected  with  a  vast  number  of  other  appearances,  who 
knew,  for  example,  that  the  supposed  fact  could  not  have 
happened  unless  the  moon  had  exceedingly  deviated  from 
that  orbit  in  which  it  has  always  moved,  or  the  position 
of  the  earth's  axis  had  been  suddenly  changed,  or  that 
the  atmospherical  refraction  had  been  increased  to  an  ex- 
tent that  was  never  known.  Any  of  all  these  events 
must  have  affected  such  a  vast  number  of  others,  that  as 
no  such  thing  was  ever  before  perceived,  an  incredible 
body  of  evidence  is  brought  to  ascertain  the  continuance 
of  the  moon  in  her  regular  course.    Against  the  unifor- 
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mity,  therefore^  of  such  laws,  it  is  impossible  for  testimony 
to  prevail." 

.  6.  In  the  first  place^  the  extraordinary  phenomenon 
alladed  to  in  this  quotation^  supposing  it  had  occurred^ 
would  have  taken  place  for  no  purpose^  and  for  that 
reason  is  excluded  from  comparison  with  the  miracles 
that  have  attested  divine  revelation.  In  the  second  place^ 
the  writer  supposes  that  a  suspension  of  the  laws  of  na- 
ture cannot  take  place  without  producing  injury, — a  sup- 
position which  may  be  in  accordance  with  fatalism^  but 
which  is  inadmissible  by  those  who  believe  that  nature 
and  its  laws  are  the  constitution  of  a  Being  of  infinite 
power,  wisdom,  and  goodness,  and  who  therefore  can  pre- 
vent any  derangement  arising  from  the  temporary  sus- 
pension of  the  established  order  of  things.  And,  thirdly, 
he  affirms,  as  Hume  did  before  him,  that  against  the  uni- 
formity  or  continuance  of  the  laws  of  nature^  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  testimony  to  prevail. 

7*  In  regard  to  the  continuance  of  the  course  of  nature, 
a  few  remarks  are  necessary. 

The  great  character,  as  Dr  Brown  remarks,  of  those 
changes  in  the  midst  of  which  we  live,  is  *'  the  regularity 
which  they  exhibit, — a  regularity  that  enables  us  to  ac- 
commodate our  plans  with  perfect  foresight  to  circum- 
stances which  may  not  yet  have  begun  to  exist.  We 
observe  the  varying  phenomena  as  they  are  continually 
taking  place  around  us  and  within  us,  and  the  observation 
may  seem  to  be,  and  truly  is,  of  a  single  moment ;  but 
the  knowledge  which  it  gives  us  is  far  more  extensive. 
It  is,  virtually,  information  of  the  past  and  of  the  future, 
as  well  as  of  the  present.  The  change  which  we  know 
in  the  actual  circumstances  observed,  we  believe  to  have 
taken  place  as  often  as  the  circumstances  before  were  si- 
milar ;  and  we  believe  also,  that  it  will  continue  to  take 
place  as  often  as  future  circumstances  shall  in  this  respect 
have  an  exact  resemblance  to  the  present.  What  we  thus 
believe  is  always  verified  by  subsequent  observation.  The 
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future,  when  it  arrives^  we  find  to  be  only  the  past  under 
another  form ;  or^  if  it  seem  to  present  to  us  new  pheno- 
mena, we  do  not  consider  these  as  resulting  from  any  al. 
tered  tendencies  of  succession  in  the  substances  whidi 
thus  appear  to  be  varied,  but  only  from  the  new  circum- 
stances in  which  the  substances  themselves  have  been 
brought  together,-— circumstances  in  which,  if  they  had 
existed  before,  we  have  no  doubt  that  they  would  have 
exhibited  phenomena  precisely  the  same."* 

8.  It  is  a  fact,  then,  universally  admitted,  that  our  be- 
lief in  the  constancy  of  nature  is  an  original  principle  of 
our  constitution,  and  is  as  strong  at  the  earliest  dawn  of 
existence  as  at  any  subsequent  period.  Experience,  how- 
ever varied  and  extended,  does  not  add  to  the  strength 
of  this  inherent  principle.  If,  at  any  time,  a  doubt  exists, 
the  doubt  relates  not  to  the  regularity  and  uniformity  of 
nature, — not  to  the  fact,  that  the  same  antecedents  will 
be  followed  by  the  same  consequents,  but  to  the  question, 
what  the  antecedents  actually  are  in  any  given  case? 
The  object  of  experiments  is  to  ascertain  this.  But  the 
primary  belief  in  the  established  relation  between  similar 
antecedents  and  consequents  is  firm  and  unwavering  in 
all  circumstances. 

9.  The  harmony  between  this  instinctive  belief  and  the 
actual  constancy  of  the  course  of  things  around  us  is  com- 
plete. Nature  does  not  deceive  us.  We  believe  as  firmly 
that  the  sun  will  rise  to-morrow  as  that  it  rose  to-day  or 
yesterday,  and  our  anticipations  are  always  verified. 
This  belief  in  the  continuance  of  nature  is  productive  of 
the  happiest  results.  In  tlie  first  place,  we  are  forewarned 
thereby  how  to  accommodate  ourselves  to  the  order  esta- 
blished in  the  physical  world.  In  the  second  place,  it  has 
a  powerful  influence  on  our  moral  deportment,  and  on  all 
our  relations  public  and  domestic.  In  the  third  place, 
this  principle  bears  on  our  future  wellbeing  by  teaching 
us  that  we  are  hereafter  to  reap  according  to  what  we  now 

*  Brown  on  Caiue  and  Efiect,  pp.  11, 12. 
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SOW.  But  while^  for  beneficent  purposes,  the  belief  in  the 
uniformity  of  Aature  is  firmly  impressed  on  the  human 
mind, — and  the  actual  uniformity  in  the  constitution  of 
things  accords  with  this  belief — there  is  nothing  unreason- 
able or  improbable  in  the  supposition,  that  the  Almighty 
Creator  and  Govemor  of  the  world  may,  for  suitable  ends, 
temporarily  suspend  its  laws,  or  that  such  deviation  from 
the  established  course  may  be  sufficiently  attested  by  the 
testimony  of  credible  witnesses. 

Sect.  II. — On  the  Sufficiency  of  Human  Testimony  for 
the  Attestation  of  Miracles :  Hume's  Objections, 

10.  According  to  Mr  Hume,  testimony  cannot  prove 
thf  reality  of  a  miracle,  because^  as  he  alleges,  it  is  con^ 
trary  to  experience  that  a  miracle  should  be  true,  but  not 
contrary  to  experience  that  testimony  should  be  false; 
and  it  will  always  be  more  wonderful,  therefore^  that  the 
violation  of  the  order  of  nature  should  have  taken  place, 
than  that  any  number  of  witnesses  should  have  been  de- 
ceived themselves,  or  should  be  disposed  to  deceive  others. 
We  have  had  experience  of  the  uniformity  of  the  course 
of  nature,  but  we  have  had  no  such  experience  of  the  uni- 
form truth  of  testimony.  As  experience  is  the  measure  of 
oar  reliance  on  testimony,  it  is  clear  that  what  experience 
cannot  prove  can  never  be  evinced  by  testimony.  No 
testimony,  therefore,  is  sufficient  to  establish  a  miracle, 
unless  the  testimony  be  of  such  a  kind,  that  its  falsehood 
would  be  more  miraculous  than  the  fact  which  it  endea- 
vours to  establish.  When  any  one  tells  me  that  he  saw 
a  dead  man  restored  to  life,  I  immediately  consider  with 
myself,  whether  it  be  more  probable  that  this  person 
should  either  deceive  or  be  deceived,  or  that  the  fact 
which  he  relates  should  really  have  happened.  I  weigh 
the  (Mie  miracle  against  the  other,  and  according  to  the 
superiority  which  I  discover  I  pronounce  my  decision, 
and  always  reject  the  greater  miracle.    If  the  falsehood 
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of  his  testimony  would  be  more  miraculous  than  the  event 
which  he  relates,  then^  and  not  till  then, 'can  he  pretend 
to  command  my  belief  or  opinion. 

11.  Paley,  in  his  own  direct  manner,  exposes  the  ab- 
surdity of  this  sophistry.  '^  As  Mr  Hume/'  says  he, 
'^  has  represented  the  question,  miracles  are  alike  incredi- 
ble to  him  who  is  previously  assured  of  the  constant  agency 
of  a  Divine  Being,  and  to  him  who  believes  that  no  such 
Being  exists  in  the  universe.  They  are  equally  incredible, 
whether  related  to  have  been  wrought  upon  occasions  the 
most  deserving,  and  for  purposes  the  most  beneficial,  or 
for  no  assignable  end  whatever,  or  for  an  end  confessedly 
trifling  or  pernicious.  This  surely  cannot  be  a  correct 
statement.  In  adj  usting  also  the  other  side  of  the  balance, 
the  strength  and  weight  of  the  testimony,  this  author  has 
provided  an  answer  to  every  possible  accumulation  of  his- 
torical proof,  by  telling  us  that  we  are  not  obliged  to  ex- 
plain how  the  story  of  the  evidence  arose.  Now,  I  think 
that  we  are  obliged,  not  perhaps  to  show  by  positive  ac- 
counts how  it  did,  but  by  a  probable  hypothesis  how  it 
might  so  happen.  The  existence  of  the  testimony  is  a 
phenomenon  ;  the  truth  of  the  poet  solves  the  phenome- 
non. If  we  reject  this  solution,  we  ought  to  have  some 
other  to  rest  in ;  and  none,  even  by  our  adversaries,  can 
be  admitted  which  is  not  consistent  with  the  principles 
that  regulate  human  affairs  and  human  conduet  at  pre. 
sent,  or  which  Inakes  men  to  have  been  a  different  kind  of 
beings  from  what  they  are  now. 

''  But  the  short  consideration  which,  independently  of 
every  other,  convinces  me  that  there  is  no  solid  foundation 
for  Mr  Hume's  conclusion,  is  the  following:  When  a 
theorem  is  proposed  to  a  mathematician,  the  first  thing 
he  does  with  it  is  to  try  it  upon  a  simple  case,  and  if  it 
produce  a  false  result,  he  is  sure  that  there  is  some  mis- 
take in  the  demonstration.  Now,  to  proceed  in  this  way 
with  what  may  be  called  Mr  Hume's  theorem, — if  twelve 
men,  whose  probity  and  good  sense  I  had  long  known. 
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should  seriously  and  circumstantially  relate  to  me  an  ac- 
count  of  a  mirade  wrought  before  their  eyes,  and  in  which 
it  was  impossible  that  they  should  be  deceived;  if  the 
governor  of  the  country,  hearing  a  rumour  of  this  account, 
should  call  these  men  into  his  presence,  and  offer  them  a 
short  proposal,  either  to  confess  the  imposture^  or  submit 
to  be  tied  up  to  a  gibbet ;  if  they  should  refuse  with  one 
voice  to  acknowledge  that  there  existed  any  falsehood  or 
imposture  in  the  case ;  if  this  threat  were  communicated 
to  them  separately,  yet  with  no  different  effect ;  if  it  was 
at  last  executed ;  if  I  myself  saw  them,  one  after  another, 
consenting  to  be  racked,  burnt,  or  strangled,  rather  than 
give  up  the  truth  of  their  account ;  still,  if  Mr  Hume's 
role  be  my  guide,  I  am  not  to  believe  them.  Now,  I 
undertake  to  say^  that  there  exists  not  a  sceptic  in  the 
world  who  would  not  believe  them^  or  who  would  defend 
such  credulity."* 

12.  Such  is  the  direct  and  common  sense  method  in 
which  Paley  deals  with  the  sophistry  of  Hume.  Dr 
Campbell  opposes  and  refutes  it  in  a  different  way.  After 
giving  an  abstract  of  Hume's  argument^  he  states  in  reply : 

"  In  answer  to  this,  I  propose  first  to  prove,  that  the 
whole  is  built  upon  a  false  hypothesis.  That  the  evidence 
of  testimony  is  derived  solely  from  experience,  which  seems 
to  be  an  axiom  of  this  writer,  is  at  least  not  so  incontestable 
a  truth  as  he  supposes  it ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  testimony 
hath  a  natural  and  original  influence  on  belief,  antecedent 
to  experience,  will,  I  imagine,  easily  be  evinced.  For  this 
purpose,  let  it  be  remarked,  that  the  earliest  assent  which 
is  given  to  testimony  by  children^  and  which  is  previous 
to  all  experience,  is  in  fact  the  most  unlimited ;  that  by  a 
gradual  experience  of  mankind,  it  is  gradually  contracted^ 
and  reduced  to  narrower  bounds.  To  say,  therefore,  that 
our  diffidence  in  testimony  is  the  result  of  experience,  is 
more  philosophical,  because  more  consonant  to  truths  than 

*  Paley's  Evidences. 
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to  say  that  our  faith  in  testimony  has  this  foundatioD. 
Accordingly,  youth,  which  is  inexperienced,  is  credulous ; 
age,  on  the  contrary,  is  distrustful.  Exactly  the  reverse 
would  be  the  case,  were  this  author's  doctrine  just." 

13.  The  accuracy  of  Dr  Campbell's  view  of  the  origin 
of  our  £Euth  in  testimony  has  been  questioned.  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe  that  his  tnicing  it  to  an  original  suscepti- 
bility or  principle  of  the  human  mind  is  perfectly  conect. 
But  whether  the  disposition  to  give  credit  to  the  declara- 
tions of  others, — a  disposition  which  children  exhibit  at 
the  earliest  dawn  of  reason, — be  an  original  principle,  or 
merely  the  effect  of  association  and  experience,  it  is  unne. 
<;essary  here  to  inquire.  Dr  Campbell  seems  to  admit, 
what  indeed  cannot  be  denied,  that  experience  is  the 
measure  which  regulates,  and  which  ought  to  regulate, 
the  degree  of  confidence  which  we  repose  in  testimony. 
Though,  by  the  constitution  of  our  nature,  we  cannot  bat 
give  credit  to  the  declaration  of  what  we  regard  as  com- 
petent witnesses,  the  test  by  which  to  compute  the  amount 
of  credit  due  in  particular  instances,  is  derived  from  an- 
other source,  namely  experience.  Though  there  be  inherent 
in  the  human  mind  a  susceptibility  to  believe  in  the  tes- 
timony of  our  fellow-men,  yet,  if  we  have  found  that 
testimony  in  given  drcumstances  has  been  false,  and  has 
deceived  us,  we  are  surely  bound,  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  instances  in  which  we  have  been  deceived,  to 
diminish  or  altogether  to  withhold  our  confidence  in  the 
testimony  offered  in  such  circumstances.  So  thaty  as  Dr 
Chalmers  very  justly  remarks,  whatever  experience  Mr 
Hume  can  allege  against  the  testimony  which  has  been 
given  for  the  miracles  of  Christianity^  whether  it  relates 
to  the  characteristics  of  the  testimony,  or  to  its  subject- 
matter, — ^the  improbability  grounded  on  such  experience 
will  have  all  to  be  grappled  with, — an  improbability,  we 
fear,  which  cannot  be  neutralized,  and  far  less  answered, 
by  any  metaphysical  statement  respecting  the  principle  of 
our  belief,  on  the  question  which  of  them  is  original,  and 
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which  of  them  i3  derived  and  secondary  in  the  constitution 
of  human  nature.* 

14.  It  is  not  necessary,  therefore,  for  me  to  controvert 
the  principle  which  Mr  Hume  assumes,  that  our  belief  or 
assurance  of  any  fact,  from  the  report  of  eye-witnesses,  is 
derived  from  no  other  principle  than  experience ;  that  is, 
our  observation  of  the  veracity  of  human  testimony,  and 
of  the  usual  conformity  of  facts  to  the  reports  of  witnesses. 
We  can  refute  his  sophism  without  contesting  the  point  as 
to  an  original  and  instinctive  tendency  in  the  human 
mind  to  repose  confidence  in  testimony. 

15.  Mr  Hume's  reasoning,  then,  is  sophistical ;  but 
where  do  the  sophisms  lie  ?  In  the  artful  use  which  he 
makes  of  the  words  experience  and  testimony,  but  chiefly 
in  the  latter.  His  argument  may  be  thus  stated :  The 
uniform  and  established  course  of  nature  is  known  to  us 
by  experience :  but  the  violations  of  this  uniformity, 
termed  miracles,  are  made  known  to  us  only  by  testimony : 
testimony,  however,  has  deceived  us :  therefore  all  viola- 
tions of  nature  termed  miracles  must  be  rejected  as  untrue. 

16.  Who  does  not  perceive  the  double  fallacy  in  this 
syllogism.?  First,  our  experience  of  the  uniformity  of 
nature  is  put  in  opposition  to  testimony  in  general ;  and 
thus  an  attempt  is  made  to  balance  things  which  are  not 
homogeneous.  My  experience  of  nature's  constancy  is  no 
contradiction  of  the  testimony  of  men  who  affirm  that 
they  were  eye-witnesses  of  those  extraordinary  events 
termed  miracles.  This  is  not  testimony  against  testi- 
mony,— the  one  attesting  the  contrary  of  the  other :  nor 
does  it  furnish  any  evidence  of  the  incompetency  and  dis- 
reputable character  of  the  witnesses, — the  proper  means 
by  which  testimony  in  any  particular  instance  can  be 
shown  to  be  unworthy  of  credit.  I  have  resided  for  many 
years  in  a  seaport  town,  between  which  and  the  metropolis 
steam  packets  have  performed  in  safety  two  thousand 

*  Chalmers'  Evidences. 
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voyages :  but  I  am  told  by  a  man  whom  I  accidentally 
meet  with^  that  one  of  them  has  just  been  loat, — that  he 
himself  was  on  boards  and  escaped  from  the  wreck  with  his 
life.  Does  my  former  experience,  as  Mr  Hume  would  call 
it,  lead  me  to  discredit  this  report  ?  By  no  means.  The 
truth  of  the  testimony  is  to  be  judged  of  by  totally  different 
circumstances, — the  competency,  character,  and  credibility 
of  the  witness.  Certainly  my  belief  in  the  constancy  of 
nature,  in  place  of  being  a  hindrance  to  my  receiving  as 
true  the  report  of  the  witness,  operates  in  the  contrary 
direction,  inasmuch  as  it  rather  disposes  me  to  put  confi- 
dence in  his  testimony  until  its  falsehood  is  established  by 
opposing  testimony. 

17*  It  is  true,  the  occurrence  which  is  here  supposed, 
though  rare,  is  not  beyond  the  operation  of  the  established 
laws  of  nature:  it  is  not  miraculous.  But  this  is  not 
material ;  for  if  I  am  to  reject  as  untrue  all  that  is  certi- 
fied by  testimony,  merely  because  such  events  have  not 
fallen  within  my  observation  or  experience,  or  because 
such  events  are  extraordinary  and  of  rare  occurrence,  then 
I  cannot  believe  in  the  existence  of  meteoric  stones,  nor 
is  the  Indian  authorized,  to  believe  that  water  freezes  in 
cold  climates.  If  it  be  said,  that  this  is  placing  nature  in 
a  situation  quite  unknown  to  him,  and  that  it  is  impos- 
sible for  him  to  tell  a  priori  what  will  result  from  it,  we 
admit  the  truth  of  the  statement.  His  experience  merely 
went  to  establish  the  uniformity  of  nature  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances which  were  knovm  to  him :  but  he  was  not 
competent  to  say  what  deviations  might  take  place  from 
that  uniformity  in  other  circumstances  which  were  un- 
known to  him.  In  like  manner,  we  cannot  have  experience 
that  a  dead  man  could  not  be  restored  to  life  at  the  com- 
mand of  one  divinely  commissioned  to  give  a  revelation 
to  men.  This  is  placing  nature  in  a  situation  quite  un- 
known to  us,  and  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  tell  a  priori 
what  will  result  from  it.  This,  therefore,  is  not  contrary 
to  the  course  of  nature,  in  cases  where  all  the  circumstances 
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are  the  same.  As  we  never  saw  one  vested  with  a  divine 
commission,  we  are  as  unexperienced,  as  ignorant  of  this 
point,  as  the  inhabitants  of  Sumatra  are  of  the  frosts  in 
Mercury :  we  cannot  therefore  reasonably,  any  more  than 
they,  be  positive  as  to  the  consequences.* 

18.  Secondly,  the  fallacy  of  Mr  Hume's  reasoning  lies 
in  his  using  the  word  testimony  in  a  collective  and  generic 
acceptation.  It  is  quite  true,  that  there  is  a  kind  of  testi- 
mony which  is  deceptions  and  unworthy  of  confidence ; 
but  there  is  another  kind  which  has  never  deceived  us, 
and  which  justly  claims  to  be  relied  upon.  There  is  a 
species  of  testimony  in  which  we  cannot  confide,  because 
it  wants  the  characteristics  of  truth.  Experience  has 
taught  us  to  guard  against  the  deception  which  this  kind 
of  witness-bearing  has  produced,  and  will  continue  to 
produce,  in  those  who  give  heed  to  it.  But  we  have  also 
learned  from  experience  that  there  is  another  kind  of  tes- 
timony,  which  never  deceives,  and  in  the  truth  of  which 
we  may  confide  with  the  most  perfect  confidence. 

J 9.  ''  Give  me  an  individual,"  says  Dr  Chalmers, 
'^  with  all  the  indications,  both  in  his  manner  and  con- 
duct, of  perfect  moral  honesty, — let  me  recognise,  whether 
in  his  oral  or  written  testimony,  a  directness  and  a  sim- 
plicity, and  a  high  tone  of  virtuousness,  and  withal  a 
consistent  and  minutely  circumstantial  narrative,  which 
all  experience  declares  to  be  the  signs  and  characteristics 
of  an  upright  testimony, — let  me  understand  that  he  for- 
feited every  interest  which  is  dear  to  nature,  the  counte- 
nance of  friends,  the  affection  of  relatives,  the  comfort  and 
security  of  home,  the  blessings  of  domestic  society,  the 
distinctions  as  well  as  the  pleasures  of  affluence,  and, 
lastly,  the  enjoyment  of  life  itself,  in  a  resolute  adherence 
to  the  avowals  which  he  made,  and  which  had  brought 
^pon  him  such  a  weight  of  persecution  and  odium, — let 
nje  plainly  see  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  whole  exhi- 

*  Campbell  oo  Miracles. 
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bitten  which  can  either  mark  the  fitlsehood  of  imposture, 
or  the  phrensy  of  enthusiasm, — let  me  know  the  subject- 
matter  of  his  attestation  to  be  some  palpable  fact,  addressed 
to  senses  which  could  not  be  deceived,  because^  instead  of 
a  momentary  glare,  there  was  daily  and  repeated  converse 
with  a  visible  thing,  and  where  both  the  sight  and  the 
touch  lent  to  each  other  a  mutual  confirmation, — ^let  roe 
further  make  the  supposition,  that  the  statement  in  ques- 
tion was  the  resurrection  of  one  from  the  dead,  and  ^who 
had  been  seen  to  expire  by  thousands  of  assembled  wit- 
nesses : — If  it  be  objected  that  the  truth  of  such  a  fact 
would  imply  a  phenomenon  wholly  unexampled  in  the 
history  of  the  species, — ^if  it  be  said,  that  we  have  no  ex. 
perience  of  such  an  event  turning  out  to  be  real,  it  may 
be  said  as  truly,  that  we  have  no  experience  of  such  tm 
averment  turning  out  to  be  fallacious ;  and  the  one  singu- 
larity, if  it  do  not  overmatch  the  other,  will  at  least 
neutralize  it.  There  is  nothing  in  the  occasional  falsehood 
of  other  and  inferior  grades  of  testimony  which  can  inflict 
discredit  or  disparagement  upon  this.  It  stands  aloof 
from  all  the  suspicion  which  attaches  to  these,  because 
exempted  from  all  those  similarities  which  make  it  ques- 
tionable like  these.  The  renovation  of  a  lifeless  corpse 
that  had  been  laid  in  the  tomb,  but  emerged  from  it  again 
in  the  full  possession  of  wonted  activity  and  consciousness, 
is  said  to  be  a  miracle, — but  equal,  at  least,  would  be  the 
miracle  of  either  a  falsehood  or  an  error  in  him  who 
throughout  the  whole  of  a  life  devoted  to  the  highest 
objects  of  philanthropy,  made  constant  assertion  of  his 
having  seen,  and  handled,  and  companied  with  the  risen 
man, — who  maintained  this  testimony  amid  the  terrors 
and  the  pains  of  martyrdom, — and  in  the  words  of  such 
an  exclamation  as, '  Lord  Jesus  receive  my  spirit,'  breathed 
it  out  as  the  last  and  the  dying  utterance  of  his  faith." 

20.  Mr  Hume  has  confounded  things  which  are  essen- 
tially different,  though  called  by  the  same  name.  Our 
confidence  in  the  constancy  of  nature  is  not  stronger  than 
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our  confideDce  in  the  truth  of  a  certain  kind  of  testimony. 
If  our  experience  has  taught  us  that  nature  is  uniform  in 
its  operations ; — experience  has  also  taught  us  that  the 
testimony  of  honest  and  competent  witnesses^ — who  adhere 
to  tbeir  averments  at  the  expense  of  their  interests^  and  at 
the  hazard  of  their  lives^ — whose  testimony  respects  mat- 
ters of  fact  cognizable  by  the  senses^  about  which  they 
could  not  be  mistaken^ — our  experience  has  taught  us 
that  such  testimony  is  invariably  true. 

21.  The  case  is  not  altered  by  the  circumstance  that 
the  facts  concerning  which  the  witnesses  bear  testimony 
are  different  from  any  that  have  come  within  our  obser- 
vation^ — that  they  are  in  their  nature  miraculous.  For 
it  is  to  the  nature  of  the  evidence  1  am  called  upon  to 
attend^ — ^not  so  much  to  the  nature  of  the  facts  certified. 
On  what  principle  am  1  required  to  disbelieve  in  the 
reality  of  an  event,  however  strongly  attested,  merely 
hecause  it  is  different  from  what  has  come  within  my 
observation  ?  The  objections  of  H  ume  and  La  Place  against 
the  sufficiency  of  testimony  to  prove  the  reality  of  gospel 
miracles,  hold  with  equal  force  against  the  reality  of  those 
showers  of  meteoric  stones  which  have  fallen  in  so  many 
parts  of  the  earth.  If  these  objections  had  any  force 
whatever,  the  acquirements  of  science,  which  are  made  by 
means  of  our  confidence  in  testimony,  would  become  in  a 
great  measure  useless. 

22.  That  diffidence  in  testimony  which  is  the  result  of  ex- 
perience, to  which  Dr  Campbell  alludes,  is  a  diffidence  not 
in  testimony  in  general,  but  in  the  testimony  of  dishonest 
Qien.  Experience  has  taught  us  that  their  testimony  is  to 
he  received  with  suspicious  caution.  But  it  has  taught  us 
to  infer  with  confidence  the  reality  of  an  event  related  by 
testimony  proceeding  from  a  purer  source ; — because  there 
has  always  been  found  a  conjunction  between  this  testi- 
mony and  the  event  which  it  narrates.  Our  reliance  on 
the  similarity  of  the  futureto  the  past  is  not  greater  than  is 
our  reliance  on  the  constancy  of  the  conjunction  between 
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tjbtia . tegtirooay  «Bd  the  event  certiied.  And  tbn^it is* « 
Mr  Hume  hinmelf  hM  well  oboerved,  thut  *^  Ntfture  wili 
always  maintain  her  rights,  and  prevail  in  Che  end  ov^ 
any  abstract  reasoning  whatsoever.  Thongh  we  shouM 
conclude,  for  instance,  that  in  all  reasonings  from  expe- 
rience^  there  is  a  step  taken  by  the  mind  whidh  is  net 
supported  by  any  argument  or  process  of  the  understand- 
ing, there  is  no  danger  that  these  reasonings,  on  whieh  al- 
most all  knowledge  depends,  will  ever  be  affected  by  such 
a  discovery.  If  the  mind  be  not  engaged  by  argument  to 
make  this  step,  it  must  be  induced  by  some  other  princi- 
ple of  equal  weight  and  authority,  and  that  principle  wilf 
preserve  its  influence  as  long  as  human  nature  remains 
the  same." 

23.  It  was  the  operation  of  this  principle  that  led  Mr 
Hume  to  acknowledge  that  there  is  a  species  of  testlroonv 
which  even  he  would  regard  as  sufficient  to  authenticate 
a  miracle.  He  admits,  that  if  in  a  given  case  the  folse- 
hood  of  the  testimony  were  more  miraculous  than  the 
event  related,  he  would  feel  himself  bound  to  receive  it. 
We  have  no  objection  to  place  the  question  with  respect 
to  divine  revelation  on  this  ground.  If  the  testimony 
given  by  the  witnesses  of  the  miracles  which  are  recorded 
in  the  Bible,  and  which  were  professedly  wrought  in  at- 
testation of  its  heavenly  origin,  appear  to  be  a  greater 
miracle  on  the  supposition  of  its  falsehood  than  any  which 
are  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  then,  according  to  Mr 
Hume's  maxim,  we  are  bound  to  reject  the  supposition  of 
falsehood  in  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses,  and  to  admit 
that  the  miracles  of  Moses,  of  Christ  and  his  iq>06tks, 
were  really  performed. 

24.  The  miracles  recorded  in  the  Bible,  in  place  of 
rendering  the  gospel  history  improbable,  are  required  to 
give  probability  to  that  extraordinary  story.  Let  any 
one  make  the  experiment,  let  him  lay  aside  the  miracles, 
and  he  will  find  that  those  things  in  that  history,  of  the 
truth  and  certainty  of  which  he  had  no  doubt,  lose  every 
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appevanee  of  trath>  and  becoBie  altogether  incredible. 
Bat  when  he  adds  the  miracles  which  Christ  and  his 
apoBtles  performed,  the  narrative  immediately  assumes 
tbe  consistency  and  probability  of  itath. 

25.  I  have  only  to  add,  that  Mr  Hume's  argument 
sgainst  miracles,  founded  on  the  alleged  assumption  that 
our  e?[perience  is  against  them^  would,  if  admitted,  prove 
as  sabversiye  of  natural  as  of  revealed  religion.    Are  not 
the  extent,  order,  and  adaptation  of  the  works  of  God  the 
foundation  of  our  reasonings  and  conclusions  regarding 
his  power,  and  wisdom,  and  goodness  P  What  expetienee 
has  mankind,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  philosophers,  of 
that  magnificent  creation  which  the  telescope  has  dis-* 
closed,  or,  of  the  wonders,  not  less  astonishing,  which  the 
microscope  has  discovered,  or,  of  that  admirable  mechan- 
ism whidi  exists  in  the  animal  frame  ?   They  have,  how- 
ever, no  doubt  of  the  reality  of  these  things.    Why  ?  Be- 
cause they  have  been  reported  to  them  by  those  who  have 
seen  them,  and  in  whose  testimony  they  have  confidence. 
They,  therefore^  reason  on  these  things  as  undoubted 
&cts,  and  make  use  of  them  as  arguments  for  the  being 
and  perfections  of  God.   But,  according  to  the  principle  of 
Mr  Hume's  objection  to  miracles,  this  is  wrong,  and 
we  should  receive  none  of  these  things  as  true,  and  make 
none  of  them  the  foundation  of  our  reasoning,  till  they 
^come  the  subject  of  our  own  experience, — ^till  we  shall 
have  gone  through  a  full  course  of  astronomical  observa- 
tion, and  chemical  experiment^  and  physiological  scrutiny, 
*nd  seen  every  thing  with  our  own  eyes.    The  absurdity 
of  this  is  so  obvious  as  to  require  no  exposure* 
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•CHAPTER  m. 

CLASSIFICATIOir  OF  THE   EVIDENCES  OF  DIVINE   EEVELAtlOV. 

—MIRACLES.— A  MIRACLE  DEFINED. THE  GENERAL  AEOU- 

MENT  STATED. 

1 .  The  evidences  of  Divine  Revelation  maybe  daased  under 
three  heads^  external^  internal^  and  collateral.    U&derthe 
first  of  these  is  included  the  argument  which  estahli^es 
the  authenticity  of  Scripture,  and  the  credibility  of  the 
history  which  it  contains ;  together  with  the  proofe  from 
miracles  and  prophecy.    The  internal  evidence  is  derived 
firom  a  consideration  of  the  doctrines  taught,  the  morality 
inculcated^  and  the  character  of  the  Pounder  of  Christi- 
anity, together  with  the  marks  of  consistency.  Integrity, 
and  piety  of  the  writers  of  the  Scriptures  which  are  in- 
herent in  the  record.    Under  this  head  is  also  included 
the  adaptation  of  Christianity  to  the  wants  of  mankind, 
and  the  effects  which  it  produces  in  renovating  and  im- 
proving human  nature.    The  collateral  evidence  embraces 
the  consideration  of  those  circumstances  which  furnish 
powerful  proofs,  though  somewhat  less  direct  than  the 
former,  of  the  authority  of  divine  revelation.    This  clas- 
sification, though  it  has  been  objected  to^  is  sufficiently 
accurate  and  comprehensive  for  our  purpose. 

2.  With  respect  to  miracles,  the  primary  external  proofs 
of  revelation,  it  is  necessary  that  we  distinctly  define  what 
we  mean  by  them.  A  miracle  is  an  extraordinary  work 
or  event,  different  from  the  established  course  of  things, 
or  known  laws  of  nature^  wrought  either  by  the  imme- 
diate  act,  or  by  the  permission  of  God,  for  the  proof  of 
some  particular  doctrine,  or  in  attestation  of  the  authority 
of  some  particular  person. 

3.  According  to  this  definition,  the  design  of  miracles 
is  simply  to  make  known  to  mankind,  that  it  is  the  Al- 
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mighty  Maker  and  Ruler  of  all  things  who  addresses  them, 
and  that  whatever  is  accompanied  with  this  species  of  evi- 
dence, comes  from  him,  and  claims  their  implicit  helief 
and  obedience.  Whenever  an  effect  happens  which  is  an 
evident  and  sensible  deviation  from  the  laws  known  to  be 
established  in  nature,  such  an  effect  cannot  be  accounted 
for  but  by  admitting  the  interposition  of  God.  On  the 
other  hand,  no  event,  however  uncommon  or  extraordi- 
nary,  can,  mceordiag  to  the  definition  given,  be  viewed  as 
mineiilous  which  does  not  absolutely  exclude  all  possible 
Mhitaons  from  natural  causes. 

4.  The  definition  assumes  the  fact,  that  there  is  an  es- 
Mished  constitution  of  things ;  that  the  course  of  events 
is  fixed ;  and  that  similar  causes  will  produce  similar  ef- 
fects :  It  assumes  that  the  laws  of  nature  are  universal  as 
they  are  uniform  in  their  operation ;  that  the  order  which 
pervadesall  nature,  and  on  which  we  reckon  with  confidence, 
ii  the  result,  in  regard  to  inanimate  matter,  not  of  neces- 
ttry  connexion,  but  of  divine  appointment.  The  will  of 
God  unites  in  exact  regularity  the  phenomena  with  which 
we  are  surrounded.  To  a  Being  who  is  omnipresent,  and 
whose  will  can  accomplish  all  that  is  possible,  it  is  no 
ofibrt  to  effect  by  his  own  immediate  efficiency  every  thing 
that  cfldats. 

All  power  is  his,  and  whatsoever  he  wills 
The  will  itself  omnipotent  fulfils. 

S>  It  is  equally  evident  and  certain  that  no  created 
power,  without  the  permission  of  Ood,  can  disturb  this 
snrangement,  on  the  stability  of  which  the  happiness  of 
loan  as  well  as  of  the  inferior  animals  depends.  The 
laws  which  the  Creator  has  established  for  the  accommo- 
Nation  of  sentient  and  rational  beings  will  not  be  sus- 
pended  or  reversed  but  by  his  own  power  or  appoint- 
inent;  and  as  the  order  which  has  been  fixed  by  infinite 
wisdom  was  the  best  that  could  have  been  diosen  in 
Terence  to  the  beneficent  purposes  intended  to  be  se- 
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cored,  we  may  be  assured,  that  no  deviation  from  that 
order  ever  has  been,  or  ever  will  be,  permitted,  but  for 
some  very  important  end  foreseen  and  provided  for  by  the 
Almighty. 

6.  It  would,  however,  be  unreasonable  to  argue,  as^me 
have  done,  that  because  the  laws  of  nature  are  thus  uni- 
form in  their  operation,  or,  in  other  words,  because  the 
mode  in  which  the  Deity  conducts  the  government  of  the 
world  is  fixed  with  unvarying  precision,  therefore  no  de- 
viation from  those  laws,  no  inversion  of  this  order,  is  pos- 
sible. For,  what  greater  exercise  of  power  is  required  U> 
effect  such  deviation  than  is  necessary  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  course  of  nature?  The  same  divine  power  iwhich 
has  created  all  things,  and  which  upholds  all  thingii,  can 
surely  suspend  or  alter  the  constitution  which  it  has  esta- 
blished. No  one  who  believes  in  the  existence,  perfections, 
and  providence  of  God,  can  consistently  doubt  the  possi- 
bility of  miracles.  To  say  that  he  is  obliged  to  act  only 
in  the  way  in  which  he  usually  acts,  is  virtually  to  deny 
his  being  and  perfections. 

7.  The  question  regarding  the  probability  of  miracles 
is  of  a  different  nature.  Being  deviations  from  the  laws 
established  by  infinite  wisdom,  they  are  not  to  be  often 
expected,  nor  upon  slight  occasions.  We  cannot  suppose 
that  they  will  be  performed  excepting  in  circumstances 
and  for  ends  worthy  of  the  special  interposition  of  God. 
I  observe — 

(I.)  That  to  authenticate  a  revelation  from  God  is  a  pur- 
pose worthy  of  miraculous  interposition.  So  much  is 
this  the  case,  that  the  idea  of  a  revelation  includes  that  of 
miracles.  A  revelation  cannot  be  made  but  by  a  miracu- 
lous interposition  of  .the  Deity i,  But  what  object  can  be 
worthier  of  his  interposition  than  to  reveal  to  mankind, 
involved  in  ignorance  and  error,  his  own  being  and  per- 
fections, the  immortality  of  the  soul,  a  future  and  eternal 
state,  the  mode  in  which  the  forgiveness  of  sins  may  be 
obtained,  and  the  happiness  of  eternity  secured  ?  ''Of  all 
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the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  man  is  incomparably  the 
noblest  Whatever,  therefore,  regards  the  interests  of  the 
species,  is  a  grander  concern  than  what  regards  either  the 
inanimate  or  brute  creation.  If  man  was  made  for  an  after- 
state  of  immortality,  whatever  relates  to  that  immortal 
state,  ot  may  conduce  to  prepare  him  for  the  fruition  of 
fii  must  be  immensely  superior  to  that  which  concerns 
merely  the  transient  enjoyments  of  the  present  life.  How 
sublime  then  is  the  object  which  religion,  and  religion 
only^  exhibits  as  the  ground  of  supernatural  interpositions. 
TMs  object  is  no  other  than  the  interest  of  man,  a  reason- 
able and  moral  ag^t,  the  only  being  in  this  lower  world 
which  bears  in  his  soul  the  image  of  his  Maker,  not  the 
interest  of  an  individual,  but  of  the  kind ;  not  for  a  limited 
duration,  but  f(Hr  eternity ;  an  object,  at  least  in  one  re- 
spect, adiequate  to  the  majesty  of  God."* 

8.  A  revelation  from  God,  and  miracles  wrought  by 
&Hi  in  attestation  of  that  revelation,  or  of  the  divine  com- 
nussion  of  those  who  make  it,  are  essentially  connected. 
^  the  supposition  that  a  divine  revelation  is  given,  this 
mode  of  attesting  its  divinity  is  suitable  and  necessary. 
For  l^ugh  the  instruments  employed  to  convey  such 
communication  from  God  to  his  intelligent  creatures  were 
men  of  known  veracity,  whose  affirmation  would  be  ad- 
mitted as  sufficient  evidence  for  any  fact  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  nature ;  yet,  as  every  man  knows  by  ex. 
perience,  that  a  revelation  from  heaven  is  a  deviation  from 
these  laws,  he  who  lays  claim  to  the  character  of  a  teacher 
sent  from  God  must  prove  his  commission  by  credentials 
which  indubitably  bear  the  divine  signature.  Would  not 
the  power  of  suspending  or  inverting  the  established  con- 
stitation  of  nature,  or,  in  other  words,  the  power  of  work- 
ing miracles,  be  necessary  and  sufficient  for  this  purpose  ? 
Ifi  while  there  was  nothing  in  the  doctrines  taught  that 
was  absurd,  impious,  or  immoral,  the  teacher  appealed  to 

*  Campbell  on  Miracles,  p.  53. 
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Ood  for  the  reality  of  his  claim  to  divine  inspimtioii,  by 
raising,  in  our  presence^  to  life  a  person  who  had  been  dettd, 
by  calling  upon  him  to  come  forth  from  his  grave,*-we 
should  have  the  most  complete  evidence  for  believing  that 
the  instructor  was  sent  from  God.  Would  not  the  <mly 
objection  to  the  truth  of  his  declarations^  arising  iVom  the 
extraordinary  nature  of  his  claims,  be  removed  by  the  per- 
formance of  the  miracle  ?  When  so  much  preternatural 
power  was  visibly  communicated  to  this  person^  no  one 
could  have  any  reason  to  question  his  having  received  an 
equal  portion  of  preternatural  knowledge.  A  palpable 
deviation  from  the  known  laws  of  nature  in  <me  instance 
is  a  sensible  proof  that  such  a  deviation  is  possible  in  an- 
other; and  in  such  a  case  as  this,  it  is  the  witness  of 
God  to  the  truth  of  man.     I  therefore  observe, 

9.  (II.)  That  the  evidence  furnished  by  miracles  to  tiie 
truth  or  divine  authority  of  the  doctrines  in  proof  of  which 
they  are  wrought  is  complete.  The  nature  of  the  evld^kee 
of  miracles  in  attestation  of' a  divine  revelation :  may  be 
briefly  stated  thus :  A  miracle^  which  is  a  sensible  devia- 
tion from  the  laws  of  nature,  cannot  be  wrought  but  by 
the  power  of  God,  employed  immediately  by  himself,  or 
mediately  by  the  instrumentality  of  others.  If  it  be 
highly  probable,  considering  the  necessities  of  man^  and 
the  goodness  of  God,  that  a  revelation  should  be  given,  it 
is  not  less  probable,  that  the  persons  through  whose  agency 
such  revelation  is  given  should  have  the  power  of  work- 
ing miracles  in  confirmation  of  its  truth.  But  irom  our 
knowledge  of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  Qody  it  appears 
altogether  inconsistent  with  these  attributes  of  his  nature, 
that  he  should  suffer  a  miracle  to  be  wrought  to  establish 
a  falsehood,  and  that  he  should  do  so  in  regard  to  ooncerns 
of  infinite  moment,  since  such  procedure  would deave  his 
intelligent  creatures  in  perpetual  uncertainty, — an  uncer- 
tainty that  would  be  most  painful  to  the  virtuous,  wlio 
have  always  wished  most  for  a  revelation.  We  have, 
tlierefore,  a  moral  certainty  that  the  evidence  furnished 
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by  mirades  is  the  seal  of  God  himself  to, Ihe  trath  of  the 
facts  and  doctrines  which  it  is  designed  to  ceitify.  It  was 
the  dktate  of  eommon  sense  which  Nioodemus  expressed/ 
when  he  said  to  our  Lord,  '^  Rahhi,  we  know  that  thou  art 
ft  teacher  eome  from  God ;  for  no  man  'can  do  these  miracles 
that  thau  doest^  except  Qod  be  with  him."  Miracles  are 
in  th^  nature,  and  from  the  necessity  of  the  case^  extra- 
ordiiiaiy  signs ;  but  they  are  for  that  very  reason  univer- 
nlly  understood  to  be  the  testimony  of  God. 

10.  The  inspired  teachers,  accordingly,  appealed  to 
Bindes  as  the  proofs  of  their  mission.  Our  Lord  referred 
to  his  works  as  conclusive  evidence  of  his  having  been  sent 
irom  God :  ^'  I  have  greater  witness  than  that  of  John ;  for 
the  works  which  the  Father  hath  given  me  to  finish, 
the  works  Uiat  I  do  bear  witness  of  me,  that  the  Father 
hath  sent  me. — ^If  I  do  not  the  works  of  my  Father,  believe 
me  not:  but  if  I  do,  though  ye  believe  not  me,  believe  the 
works,  that  ye  may  know  and  believe  that  the  Father  is 
in  me  and  I  in  him."  To  the  messengers  sent  by  John  the 
Baptist  to  ask,  whether  he  were  indeed  the  promised 
Hmah, — *^  Art  thou  he  that  should  come,  or  do  we  look 
for  another  ?  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  them,  go  and 
8hd\^  John  what  things  ye  have  seen  and  heard,  how  that 
the  Uind  see,  the  lame  walk,  the  lepers  are  cleansed,  the 
ieaf  hear,  the  dead  are  raised  up ;  and  to  the  poor  the 
gospel  is  preached."  Here  we  have,  in  the  first  place,  a 
<ii8tinct  recognition  of  miracles  as  an  attestation  of  the  di. 
vineauithority  of  Christ,  and  of  the  doctrines  which  he 
tnif^lt  Secondly,  The  fulfilment  of  ancient  prophecy  in 
Christ,  both  in  regard  to  the  works  which  he  performed 
uid  the  truths  which  he  communicated,  and  by  which  he 
^it  tiius  proved  to  be  theMessiah :  And,  thirdly.  We  have 
presented  to  our  view  that  which  forms  the  main  subject 
of  the  internal  evidence  of  Christianity,  the  admirable 
<rfaptati(Mi  of  the  gospel  to  the  condition  and  the  wants 
of  man. 

11.  Oar  Lord  and  his  sqpostles  expressly  and  uniformly 
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afltsertod  that  thgy  vrem  teacbwt  sent  fivmi  God^  4M  ^^ 
pealed  to  these  evideiioes  in  proof  of  the  vslidlty'Of  tlSB^ 
claims.  Conimisaioited  to  speak  in  the  Bame  adld^l^  fhe^ 
authorjily  of  Qod,  they  affinned  that  the  dodriiied  wMeh 
they  taught  oi^ht  to  be  reoeived  and  believed  iii>  «a  fafa 
oradfiB;  and  whidi,  because  they  aie  the  truths  of  CM^ 
have  the  sacred  character  and  hi|^  authority  of  a  di^plne 
revelation.  ''  My  doctiiiie  is  not  mine,  but  His  tilat^sent^ 
me/'  said  Jesus.^"  I  am  the  Light  of  the  worlds  hetlitetr 
ibll(»v«th  me  shall  not  walk  in  darkness^  bat  «hall  li^e 
the  light  of  lifa"— ''  I  do  nothing  of  myself;  b^as  my 
Father  hath  instructed  me,  I  speak  these  things."  * 

IS.  Indeed^  the  enemies  of  revdation  bailee  always  ad; 
matted,  that  miracles  fiimish  unquestronable  evidie»ee  iH 
the  divine  authority  of  the  doctrines  in  attestalloit  of 
which  they  are  wrought.  Spinoza  acknowledged>  ttmt  If 
he  could  be  convinced  of  the  resurrection  of  Lazartis>  he 
would  break  his  whole  system  into  pieces,  and  readOy 
embrace  the  common  faith  of  Christians.  « I  believe," 
said  Woolston,  « it  will  be  granted  on  all  hamis,  that  the 
restoring  of  a  person  indisputably  dead  to  life,  is  a  stuped* 
dotts  miracle;  and  that  two  or  three  such  miracles,  well 
attested,  and  credibly  reported,  are  enough  to  wmrant  the 
belief,  that  he  who  performed  them  was  a.  divine  agent, 
and  invested  with  the  power  of  God."  The  force  of  ithe 
evidence  arising  from  this  source  was  admitted  by  Hume 
himself,  whose  object  in  his  Essay  on  Mirades  is  not  1^ 
show  that  miracles,  if  acknowledged  to  be  true,  %re  not? 
sufficient  evidence  of  divine  reveli^on,  but  t^t  Jia  ^id^ 
works  have  ever  been  performed.  .  - 

i3.  It  thus  appeara  that  the  truth  of  a  doctrine  fiiay4^ 
positively  concluded  from  miracles.  We  may  dedme  Ala 
conclusion  with  confidence,  because  it  seems  entkely  w^ 
pngnant  to  the  character  of  God  to  lend  the  sanction  of  his 
poHwar  to  establish  the  impositions  of  designing  men.  FUr 
be  U  fr^  us  to  suppose  that  the  God  of  infinite  goodneaa 
do.  that  by  which  the  best- of  men,  the  most  *4r- 
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ixum  ofllhelamMui  raoe,  wrald  be  deceived ;  e^  ihftt  flife 
di9^  wisdiOili  would  employ^  in  eonftrmatieii  of  ft  fitlse. 
hood,  AeineaBs  beet,  adapted  to  eBtebliflhtlietrttth.  The 
o1^  ibr  whieb  the  imraeles  of  the  Moeak  and  Obnstian 
dbpeoaations  were  wroa^t,  was  to  eonfim  the  divhie 
aulhotity  of  the  doetrines  iHiich  were  taught  ^  add  if  Ctod, 
kooioiig  tbat  this  was  their  object,  should  have  allowed 
&be  doe^neS'  to  have  been  accompanied  with  mnrades, 
ha.w»iild  have.eoiifirmed  it,  and  hiure  wished  it  to  obtain 
credili--«  supposition  which  it  is  blasphemous  to  affimi. 

14  Against  l^is  view  of  the  subject  I  can  only  con* 
eeive  it  poenbie  to  urge  five  things:  First,  That  in  Den- 
^xtmmj  xiiL  1*--^  it  is  asserted  that  God  wouM  try  the 
braelites  by  the  mirades  of  &lse  prophelk  But  this  does 
notiaean  that  God  would  try  his  people,  by  performing 
oHrselcs  09>posed  in  their  design  to  those  which  he  bad 
pienoosly  wfought,  but  that  he  would  permit  the  per-* 
fiHmuaioe  of  sudi  wonders  as  may  deceive  the  unstaMe 
^  are  not  stead&st  in  their  adherence  to  the  dodHnes 
Hidi  had  been  pneviously  established  by  many  and  great 
oundes.  Secondly,  An  objection  to  the  above  conclusion 
is  founded  on  the  example  of  the  magicians  of  Egypt. 
Bm  without  determining  here  whether  the  works  said  to 
have  been  performed  by  these  magicians  were  realities,  or 
whether  th^  were  merely  the  ^ects  of  delusion  and  jug- 
gfery,  this  is  certain,  that  these  works  were  not  from  God, 
-Hit  least,  they  can  be  ascribed  to  him  only  to  this  extent, 
tbsthe  permitted  the  performance  of  those  things  whidi 
coi&bined  their  influence  with  others  in  preventing 
Hiarsdi  from  listening  to  that  divine  voice  which  many 
OMeuIous  works  proved  to  be  the  voice  of  God.  Thirdly, 
IthsB  been  attempted  to  found  an  objection  to  our  con* 
duskni,  on  the  affirmation  respecting  folse  prophets,  of 
whom  it  is  foretold,  that  they  shall  show  great  signs  and 
wtmders,  insomuch  that,  if  it  were  possible,  they  diall 
^eoHTo  the  very  eleeU  But  these  signs  and  wondeni  are 
no  more  in  be  undsnrtood  to  be  real  Buracles>  dian  the 
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lying  wonders  which  are  elsewhere  ascribed  to  AnticJirist 
are  fo  be  regarded  as  real  miracles.  Apart  from  revealed 
religion,  we  know  that  this  is  a  state  of  probation ;  and 
it  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  moral  purposes  of  such 
a  state  that  God  permits  errors  and  delusions  to  exist  in 
the  world.  Fourthly,  It  is  objected  to  our  argument,  that 
it  is  said  of  the  wicked,  that  they  will  maintain  in  the 
day  of  retribution  that  they  have  prophesied,  and  cast 
out  devils,  and  done  many  wonderful  works  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord.  But  it  is  to  be  recollected,  that  the  tendency 
of  the  works,  to  the  performance  of  which  they  are  ssid 
to  lay  claim,  was  not  to  confirm  an  imposture,  but  to 
secure  respect  for  the  name  and  the  auth6rity  of  Christ, 
and  of  his  religion.  Besides,  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
gift  of  miracles  was  confined  in  the  early  ages  of  the 
diurch  to  the  converted,  as  we  learn  from  the  example 
of  Judas.  The  exercise  of  the  gift,  however^  was  profit- 
able for  confirming  the  church  in  the  truth,  even  when 
employed  by  men  who  were  not  personally  under  the 
sanctifying  power  of  that  truth.  Fifthly,  Demoniacal 
possessions.  To  this  particular  we.  shall  direct  attentoi 
in  a*  subsequent  chapter. 

But  it  may  be  asked^  how  can  true  miracles  *  be  dis- 
tinguished  with  certainty  from  other  wonders?  Thi^is 
a  deeply  interesting  and  important  inquiry;  and  we  shall 
direct  our  attention  to  it  in  the  following  chapter. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


Oir    THE    MAEKS    BY   WHICH    MIRACLES    MAY    BE    CEBTAIKLY 

DISTINGUISHED. 

I.  While  all  must  admit  that  miracles  are  eflfecfs  of 
supernatural  power^  miiy  there  not  be  diflleulty  in  dis- 
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tiqpifahing  a  mirade  froip  aome  of  those  changes  upoyi 
material  substances  which  his  growing  knowledge  of 
nature  enables  man  to  produce  ?  If  it  rqally  were  the 
C9fie>  that  the  class  of  phenomena  called  miracles  could 
not,  with  any  certainty,  be  distinguished  from  the  other 
phenomjena  connected  with  the  discoveries  of  humaa 
sciejQce,  ^e  obstacle  would  be  insuperable.  But,  ia  truth, 
them  is  no  such  ground  of  uncertainty.  The  broad  dia- 
tiactiosL  between  these  two  classes  of  phenomena  may  be 
perceived  even  by  uncultivated  minds.  Who  would  class 
the  effects  of  medicine  on  disease^  or  of  the  loadstone  on 
iron,,  with  the  raising  of  the  dead  to  life,  or  the  stilling  of 
a  tempest?  Even  were  it  true  that  in  some  rude  statea 
of  society  men  might  mistake  the  <Mie  for  the. other,  or 
that,  some  of  the  phenomena  in  the  two  different  classes 
could  not  easily  be  distinguished,  what  does  any  such  am« 
Uguity  take  from  the  clearness  with  which  others  may  be 
discriminated  among  ail  classes  of  men,  and. in  almiost 
every  state  of  society  ?  It  is  upon  the  clear  distinction 
which  can  be  discerned  in  these  by  all  m,en,  and  ia  all 
ages,  that  the  proof  of  revelatum  proceeds.  The  evidence 
from  miracles  for  divine  revelation  exists  in  phenomena 
which  were  at  the  time,  which  now  are,  and  which 
always  will  be,  thought  miraculous;  which  the; progress 
of  science  Jias  never  had  the  least- tendency  to  thrust  fr'om 
their  supernatural  place,  and  the  real  character  of  which, 
must  be  determined,  not  by  the  opinion  of  ign<Mrant  but 
by  the  judgment  of  the  most  cultivated  minds. 

2.  Nor  is  there  any  force  in  the  remark  of  some  deistical 
writers^  that  a  miracle  being  that  which  exceeds  the  power 
of  nature,  we  cannot  know  what  exceeds  it,  unless  we 
knew  the  utmost  extent  of  the  power  of  nature, — a  thing 
which  no  man  pretends  to  know,^^therefore  no  man  can 
certainly  know  whether  any  event  be  miraculous.  For, 
ss  Leslie  remarks,*  though  we  do  not  know  the  utmost 
I  ...         '       ' '  ■■   ■■■ '        ■ '  ■'   ■-"  -■ 

•  A  Sliorl  andEMy  Metliod  witb  the  Deists,  p.  41. 
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extenl  of  the  power  <^  natme^  perhaps^  in  any  one  tlnng) 
U  docs  not  follow  that  we  know  not  the  nsttBre  of  aay 
thing  in  aome  measnre.  For  example,  though  I  do  not 
know  the  utmost  extent  of  the  power  of  fire>  yet  I  oer- 
tainly  know  that  it  if  the  nalurt  of  fire  to  brnm;  thoe* 
fore^  if  I  see  three  men  taken  off  the  street  in  their 
oommoB  wearing  apparel,  and,  without  any  prepanUaui, 
east  into  the  midst  of  a  homing  fiery  furnace ;  and  tiiat 
the  flame  was  so  fierce  that  it  homed  up  those  men  that 
threw  them  iii,-^while  the  persons  who  wefe  thrown  in 
should  walk  up  and  down  in  the  bottom  of  the  finmaoe, 
asd  I  should  see  a  fourtii  person  with  tiiem  of  gkaaous 
appearance,  like  the  Son  of  God;  and  that  they  shonld 
come  up  again  out  i^  the  furnace  without  any  hxtm^  or 
so  mudi  as  the  smell  of  fire  upon  themselyea  or :  their 
clotlies,r*I  could  not  he  deceived  in  thinking  there  was  a 
stop  put  to  the  nature  of  fire  as  to  these  men,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  that  it  had  ita  effect  upon  the  men  whom  it 
bnmed. 

3.  Leslie's  fi>ur  rules  for  distinguishing  miraculous 
events  from  all  impostures  are  the  following:  ^'  First,  That 
the  matters  of  fact  be  such,  as  that  men's  outward  sensei^ 
their  eyes  and  ears,  may  be  judges  of  it.  Secondly,  Thait  it 
be  done  publicly  in  the  fiice  of  the  world.  Thirdly,  That 
not  only  public  monuments  be  kept  up  in  memory  of  it,  but 
some  outward  aotions  be  performed.  Fourthly,  Tkat  siKh 
monuments  and  such  actions  or  observances  be  institoled, 
and  do  commence  from  the  time  that  the  matter  of  fact 
was  done." 

The  first  two  rules  make  ii  impossible  fixr  any  stieh 
raattor  of  ^t  to  be  imposed  upon  men  at  the  lan» 
when  such  matter  of  &ct  was  said  to  be  done,  because 
every  man's  eyes  and  senses  would  eontradiet  it*  For 
esample,  aiqppose  any  man  should  pretend  that  yesterdsgr 
hi^  divided  the  Thames,  in  presence  of  aU  the  paople  oi 
l49P4on,  and  carried  the  whole  city,  men,  women,  .and 
c^ftaeiu.  i>y^  ta  Soutbw«rk  on  dry  Iwikg  tbo  watiifi 
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stuidliig  Ukt'  wifls  oa  both  oidn;  I  sajv  it  is  mondly 
imfMssifole  thai  he  could  penumde  the  ipeeple  of  Londm 
tkt^  this  was  tnie^  when  every  main,  woman^  and  ehiUb 
O011U  oentradict  him^  and  say  that  this  was  m  notorious 
&iaehood^  for  that  they  had  not  seen  the  Thames  so  divided, 
or  liad  gone  oiver  on  dry  land.  Therefore  I  take  it  for 
giiiited>  that  no  such  imposition  could  be  put  UfMMi  men 
at  the  time,  when  such  public  matter  of  laet  was  said  to 
bedttie; 

4.  Thetefoce  it  only  remains  that  such  matter  of  luit 
might  be  invented  some  time  after^  wh^i  the  men  of  that 
gBnention  in  which  the  thing  was  said  to  be  done  ave 
ail  pat  and  gone ;  and  the  credulity  of  after.ages  mif^t 
be  impased  upon,  to  believe  that  things  were  done  in  Air* 
nor  ages  which  were  not.  For  this>  the  last  two  rales 
Koure  us  as  much  as  the  first  two  rules  in  the  former  case ; 
for  whenever  such  a  matter  of  foct  came  to  be  invented,  if 
not  only  monuments  were  said  to  remain  of  it,  but  llkt* 
wise  that  public  actions  and  observances  were  constantly 
med  ever  since  the  matter  of  foct  was  said  to  be  done,  the 
deedt  must  be  detected  by  no  such  monuments  appearing, 
aad  hf  the  esperience  of  every  man,  woman,  and  child, 
whstmust  know  that  no  such  actions  or  observances  were 
evsf  used  by  them.  For  example,  suf^wse  I  should  new 
iiteata  sUnry  of  such  a  thing  done  a  thousand  yean  ago>, 
I  might  perhmps  get  some  to  believe  it ;  but  if  I  say,  that 
QoteDlysnch  a  thing  was  done,  but  that,  from  that  day 
to  Jlbia^  every  man,  at  the,  age  of  twelve  years,  had  a  joint 
of  his  little  finger  cut  off;  and  that  every  man  in  the 
nation  did  want  a  joint  of  such  a.&iger ;  and  that  this 
ivtitntion  was  said  to  be  part  of  the  matter  of  foct  derie 
80  many  years  ago,  and  vouched  as  a  proof  and  confirma^ 
tm4jit  it,  and  as  having  descended  without  interruption, 
^  been  cMistantly  practised  in  memory  of  such  mattitf 
of  &et  all  along,  from  the  time  that  such  matter  of  fiM 
^^  done:  I  say,  it  is  impossible  I  should  be  believed  in^ 
B^iKase,  beeause  every  one  could  contradict  mea»l# 
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the  mark  of  cutting  off  a  joint  of  a  finger ;  and  that  being 
part  of  my  original  matter  of  fact>  must  demonfltrate  the 
whole  to  he  false. 

5.  These  four  rules  or  marks  all  meet  in  the  miracalous 
events  by  which  the  divine  authority  of  the  Mosaic  and 
Christian  dispensations  was  established^  as  will  be  shown 
afterwards. 

6.  The  requisite  conditions  of  a  credible  miracle  ase : 
(I.)  That  the  nature  of  the  work  or  fact  alleged  be  in- 
dubitably miraculous.  It  must  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
ezdude  every  possible  solution  from  natural  causes^  and 
to  be  attributable  only  to  the  power  of  God.  Thiis^.wiih 
a  word  to  ^ve  sight  to  the  blind,  and  to  raise  the  .dead» 
are  manifestly  works  which  none  but  God  can  perform. 

7.  (II.)  The  circumstances  in  which  the  miracle  is 
wrought  must  be  such  as  cannot  possibly  belong  to  any 
delusion  or  imposture.  A  feici  may,  in  its  own  nature, 
appear  to  have  been  miraculous,  and  yet  to  have  been 
published  to  the  world  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  its 
having  been  really  so  exceedingly  doubtful.  In  order 
that  M  doubt  be  removed,  it  is  necessary,  first,  that  it  be 
published  to  the  world  at  the  time  when  it  is  said  to  have 
been  performed;  secondly,  that  it  be  extensively  pub^ 
Ushed  in  the  place  where  it  has  been  wrought ;  thirdly, 
that  the  circumstances  under  which  it  is  published  are 
such  as  satisfy.us  that  it  underwent  a  careful  examination, 
and  must  have  been  detected  had  it  been  an  imposture. 
When  these  conditions  are  accOrately  applied  to  &ct8  said 
to  have  been  miraculous,  they  will  form  a  certain-,rule 
whereby  we  may  distinguish  between  that  which  is  real 
and  indisputable  and  that  which  is  spurious. 


fc'»  y  > 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  CONDITIONS  UNSE&  WHICH  A  MIRACLE  MAT  BE  AUTHEN- 
TICATED BT  testimony:  the  force  of  the  EVIDENCE  OF 
TESTIMONY  NOT  IMPAIRED  BY  LAPSE  OF  TIME. 

1.  There  is  no  other  evidence  than  that  of  testimony  by 
which  the  miracles  which  were  wrought  in  attestation 
of  divine  revelation  can  be  rendered  credible  to  us.  This 
species  of  evidence  is  called  probable  in  philosophical  lan^ 
gnage^  to  distinguish  it  from  that  which  is  sensible  or  de- 
monstrative^ without  reference  to  the  measure  of  certainty 
attached  to  it.  Our  belief  that  Csesar  and  Pompey  really 
Kved,  and  that  the  plague  once  visited  London^  is  founded 
on  probable  evidence^  that  is^  on  the  evidence  of  testimony^ 
and  the  person  who  should  doubt  these  facts^  on  that  ac- 
count^ would  be  suspected  of  lunacy. 

S.  Miracles^  like  any  other  facts  which  are  cognizable 
by  the  senses^  are  capable  of  being  proved  by  testimony.. 
It  is  just  as  certain  that  their  reality  can  be  certified  by 
testimony  as  that  their  reality  can  be  proved  by  the  evi- 
dence of  the  senses.    If  I  witnessed^  in  common  with 
many  others^  a  person  who  was  known  to  be  dead  and 
bnried^  raised  from  the  grave^  and  in  the  possession  of  life 
and  healthy  walk  abroad  before  our  eyes^  it  was  impossi- 
ble that  I,  or  any  of  those  who  saw  this  work^  could  have 
any  doubt  of  its  truly  miraculous  nature.    But  how  are 
we  who  witnessed  the  miracle  to  produce  conviction  of  its 
Teaiity  in  the  minds  of  those  who  did  not  witness  it? 
This  can  only  be  done  by  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses ; 
and  we  maintain^  that  in  such  a  case  as  is  now  supposed^ 
this  testimony  is  sufficient    For,  although  the  work  cer- 
tified to  have  been  performed  is  a  miracle^  and  is  there- 
fore contrary  to  the  usual  course  of  nature,  and  would  in- 
deed lose  its  beneficial  office  if  it  w^re  not  so^  it  cannot 

thence  be  inferred  that  it  is  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature. 
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all0!wi9g  the  term  to  include  a  regard  to  moral  teodencieB. 
The  laws  by  which  a  wise  and  holy  God  govems  the  world, 
caanoty  unless  he  is  pleased  to  reveal  them»  he  learned  in 
any  other  way  than  from  testimony ;  since>  on  this  sup- 
position, nothing  but  testimony  can  bring  us  acquainted 
with  the  whole  series  of  his  dispensations,  and  this  kind 
of  knowledge  is  absolutely  necessary  previously  to  our  cor- 
reetly  inferring  those  laws.  Testimony,  therefore^  must 
be  admitted  as  constituting  the  principal  means  of  dis- 
covering the  real  laws  by  which  the  universe  h^a  been  re* 
gulatedj  that  testimony  assures  us  that  the  course  of 
nature  has  often  been  interrupted  to  produce  important 
moral  effects;  and  we  must  not  at  random,  disregard 
such  testimony,  because,  in  estimating  its  credibility,  we 
ought  to  look  almost  infinitely  more  at  the  monl  than 
at  the  physical  circumstances  connected  with  any  partis 
cular  event."* 

3.  We  have  already  referred  to  Hume's  objection  to 
the  sufficiency  of  testimony  to  authenticate  mimdes,  and 
we  deem  it  unnecessary  to  take  any  farther  notice  of  it. 
We  shall  only  mention  the  conditions  under  which  a  mi- 
racle may  be  authenticated  by  testimony. 

(L)  The  alleged  miracle  must  have  all  the  conditions 
mentioned  in  the  last  chapter,  namely^  that  it  was  pub- 
lished  to  the  world  at  the  time  when  it  is  said  to  have 
been  performed, — ^that  it  was  extensively  made  known  in 
the  plaee  where  it  was  wrought, — that  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  published  are  such  as  ought  to  satisfy 
us  that  it  underwent  a  careful  examination,  and  must 
have  been  detected  had  it  been  an  imposture. 

(II.)  The  opportunities  of  the  witnesses  must  have  been 
eucb  as  shall  have  given  the  fullest  satisfaction.  They  must 
have  had  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  facts  which  they  at* 
teat*    In  short,  nothing  less  than  the  evidence  of  their 


■  »#T    »f«     >«« 
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sendee  i»  iriufmissdble  to  eolistittite  them  competent  U  ^^KM 
testlaiOnf  to  (he  fMts  aHegied. 

(III.)  CirciimstatieesiiiiiBt  have  been  sctch  as  tohaveveil^ 
deied  their  foeiiig  deceived  impossible.  For  tills  pitfpose> 
the  rairades  must  have  been  wrought^  not  in  the  presence  el 
a  fkw  ftiends^  but  in  such  situations  as  ^all  have  attracted 
the  aotfee  sood  investigation  of  eveof  the  unea&did  and  fm* 
judieed ;  in  situations  where^  if  the  witnesses  themsetves 
were  deceived^  every  individual  of  the  multtCude  pres^t^ 
th(<  most  implacable  enemies  not  excepted,  must  have  been 
under  the  influence  of  the  same  delusion ;  and,  finally, 
the  natm*e  of  the  miracles  must  have  been  of  that  im» 
porfsoice  that  they  shall  have  awakened  the  attention  ^ 
all  to  an  examination  of  their  truth. 

(IV.)  Every  motive  to  imposture  must  have  been  e»* 
claded.  Itmust  clearly appearthatneither  thelove  of  fame^ 
nor  of  riches,  nor  of  honour  and  power,  influenced  ^he  wit* 
nesses  in  their  testimony;  but  that  they  were  actuated 
by  a  conviction  of  the  truth,  and  not  of  the  truth  only,  bilt 
of  the  notoriety  of  the  events  which  they  n^ate.  It  is 
feqtdsite  that  the  witnesses  be  of  that  character,  «nd 
should  have  been  placed  in  such  peculiar  circitmetatteeSy 
^  will  make  it  clearly  appear  to  be  impossiUe  that  aiiy 
inposture  could  have  been  practised. 

(V.)  As  there  could  have  been  no  motive  to  iinp6Stcire» 
80  the  impossibility  of  the  witnesses  obtaining  credit  in  the 
fint'histanee,  except  on  the  admission  of  their  Veradly, 
i&Qst  be  manifest.  For  how  could  miracles  be  perlbrinei 
intit^  cii^cunMtances  just  described,  without  awakening 
attention,  and  exciting  to  the  strictest  investigation  ?  And 
if  they  Ui^  proved  to  be  fklse  by  such  a  scrutiny,  how  em 
theiestimony  of  the  witnesses  be  received  as  true?  Or/  ' 
stJppoeing  that  only  the  witnesses  themselves  saw  th* 
"nrades,  or  the  extraordinary  works  which  they  regard^' 
as  such,  performed,  it  would  be  necessary  for  themtoghoe 
the  most  indisputable  proo&  of  their  veracity  before  their 
Simony  could  be  received  as  conclusive  evidence,  mrbe^-^^ 
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c<m8idered  as  absolat^ly  true.  And  as  the  testiBumy*  it 
true,  would  be  founA  to  involve  consequences  -the  wmtk 
important  in  regard  to  the  highest  interests  of  man,  assoit 
to  it  could  not  be  obtained  without  strict  examination  and 
full  conviction. 

4.  (VI.)  The  fair  conclusion  firom  these  remarks  is,  that 
wherever  mirades  have  been  performed  under  the  cieeunb- 
stances  now  mentioned,  attended  with  evidence  slmiiarto 
that  alluded  to,  and  admitted  by  full  and  almost  umversal 
assent  to  be  real,  the  testimony  respecting  them  is  true, 
and  merits,  and  always  will  continue  to  merit,  thB  belief 
of  mankind.  This  conclusion  is  strengthened  when  the 
witnesses  are  numerous,  and  when  their  adhserenoe  to 
their  testimony  involves  great  sacrifices.  Whra,  in  place 
of  two  or  three,  which  are  deemed  sufficient  in  the  most 
important  concerns  of  human  life,  there  are  hundreds  of 
witnesses,  all  agreeing  in  their  testimony,  and  whea 
there  is.  no  opposing  testimony,  the  evidwioe  a^^uires 
the  highest  degree  of  force, — ^force  which  the  most  in- 
genious sophistry  can  never  weaken,  and  which  con- 
firmed scepticism  will  in  vain  assail.  If  poverty,  per- 
secution, and  death,  were  the  manifest  consequences  of 
persisting  in  bearing  such  a  testimony,  and  if  in  defiapee 
of  these,  all  the  witnesses  continued  firm  to  the  last,  have 
we  not  the  strongest  evidence  that  the  facts  attested  can 
admit  of,  that  they  are  true  miracles  ? 

5.  This  will  appear  to  be  the  case,  especially  when  the 
witnesses  were  under  the  bias  of  a  religion  opposed  to 
that  which  the  miracles  are  designed  to  establiafa.  Tbe 
antipathies  occasioned  by  a  difference  of  religious. belief 
are  the  strongest  that  human  nature  is  capable  oi;  and, 
accordingly,  while  a  Christian  might  feel  predisposed  to 
admit  the  reality  of  a  miracle  in  support  of  Christianity, 
he  would  feel  strongly  prepossessed  against  the.  belief  of  a 
miracle  in  support  of  Mohammedanism.  His  attachment 
in  the  one  ease  would  make  him  acquiesce  in  evidence  less 
than  sufficient;   his  aversion  in  the  other  would  make 


him  sefime  evidence  more  than  saffident.  If  tlie  fidth 
of  the  witnessesy  them,  stood  oviginaUy  in  opposition  to  the 
doetrme  atte^ed  by  the  miracles^-^if  the  only  acoount  that 
ean.  be.giveii'of  their  conversion  is  the  conviction  which 
the  miracles  produced  in  them,— if  the  evidence  arising 
inun  tile  iniraeles  performed  in  proof  of  a  doctrine  disbe- 
Ueved,  and  consequently  hated  before^  did  in  fact  sur* 
moiiiKk  that  dbstacle  and  conquer  all  the  opposition  arising 
thenoey  the  presumption  is  strong  in  favour  of  that  evi- 
denoe.'just  as  strong  a  presumption  in  its  favour  as  it 
would  have  been  against  it,  had  all  their  former  zeal^  and 
principles,  and  prejudices,  co-operated  with  the  evidence 
in  guningt  an  entire  assent. 

6.  It  has  been  alleged,  however,  by  those  who  cannot 
ieny  the  completeness  of  the  evidence  furnished  by  the 
testimony  of  those  who  were  eyewitnesses  of  our  Lord's 
niirades,  that  its  force  has  been  diminished  by  the  lapse 
of  time.  This  theory  of  the  diminution  of  evidence,  which 
is  supposed  to  have  been  framed  by  a  Scotchman  in  16B9v 
bts  been  adopted  by  La  Place.  «  Whatever  truth  may  be 
in  it  in  regard  to  evidence  transmitted  from  age  to  age 
V  oral  tradition^  it  is  totally  inapplicable  to  evidence 
ori{pnal]y  recorded  in  a  book,  and  transmitted  by  means 
of  that  book  from  geneiration  to  generation.    This  evi« 
doice  remains  in  all  its  original  strength  as  long  as  the 
'scord  which  contains  it  exists.    "  Take  any  ancient  event 
that  is  well  attested,  such,  for  example,  as  the  retreat 
of  the  Ten   Thousand,  and  we  are  persuaded  it  will 
^  generally  admitted,  that  the  certainty  of  that  event 
having  taken  place  is  as  great  at  this  moment  as  it  was 
^  the  return  of  the  Greek  army,  or  immediately  after 
^eno^n  had  published  his  narrative.    The  calculation 
of  dumces  may  indeed  be  brought  to  declare  in  favour  of. 
It;  for  Xenophon's  narrative  remains,  and  the  probability 
^1  he  found  to  be  very  small,  that  any  consid<erable 
^te^ation  or  change  in  that  narrative  could  have  taken 
Phoe  without  some  hi^rical  docum^t  remaining  to  >n. 
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form  1M  of  each  m  diiage.  The  comlrination  of  diaiftces 
neeeiBary  to  prodiice  and  to  eooceil  audi  an  mterpokiftio& 
Is  in  the  highest  degree  imfirobaMe ;  and  the  aaihority  of 
Xenophon  remains^  <m  that  aeoomit^  the  same  at  tins 
moment  that  it  was  originally/' 

7.  But  does  not  this  reasoning  apply  with  fiir  greater 
force  to  the  evidence  which  the  New  Testament  furnishes 
to  the  doctrines  and  miracles  of  our  Lord  ?  The  witnesses 
of  these  were  enemies  as  well  as  Mends :  they  were  re- 
corded  in  the  very  age  in  which  the  doctrines  were 
taught^  and  the  miracles  performed^  hy  four  different  au- 
thors^ who  themselves  were  eyewitnesses ;  and  their  record 
wa8>  not  many  years  after  it  was  written,  translated  into 
all  the  languages  of  the  Roman  empire.  It  was  from  the 
beginning  appealed  to  by  the  friends  and  enemies  of  the 
Christian  religion  as  an  authentic  document,  which  con- 
tained all  the  principles  of  that  religion.  We  shall  after* 
wards  see  that  this  document  has  reached  us  unmotilated 
and  entire ;  and  so  long  as  it  exists  in  this  state  of  perfect 
integrity^  even  to  the  end  of  time,  the  evidence  of  the 
reality  of  the  gospel  miracles  will  be  as  convincing  as  it 
could  have  been  to  those  who  were  cotemporary  witii 
Christ  and  his  apostles.  It  will  be  so,  for  this  obvious 
reason,  that  no  testimony  can,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be 
rendered  less  credible  by  any  other  cause,  than  the  loss  or 
want  of  some  of  those  conditions  which  first  made  it  cre- 
dible. ''  In  what  possible  manner,  for  example,  can  the 
evidence  on  which  we  believe  the  facts  related  in  the 
gospels  be  less  than  that  on  which  those  facts  were  accre- 
dited by  Christians  in  the  second  or  third  centuries  P  Itiey 
possessed  the  standard  writings  of  the  evangelists ;  so  do 
we :  what  those  books  then  contained,  they  now  contadn ; 
and  the  invention  of  printing  seems  likely,  under  Aecare  of 
providence,  to  preserve  them  genuine  to  the  end  of  time." 

8.  Besides,  the  Scriptures  are  not  like  any  o4lier  writ* 
iog.  There  are  circumstances  in  operation  in  regard  to 
tb(9m. which  will  be  the  means  of  securing  their  tnaasa^ 


81011  ui  a  perfect  state  to  the  latest  ftge.  The  ChnBtkn 
community^  which  had  its  erigm  in  the  very  age  -when 
Christ  taught  his  doctrines  and  wrought  his  miracles,  will 
Cfmtiaue  to  exist  till  the  end  of  time ;  and  while  it  era* 
tinues  to  exists  the  sacred  Tolnme  will  be  preserved  wHh« 
out  mutilation  or  change.  In  the  preservation  of  that 
volome,  millions  of  the  human  race  will  always  continue 
to  be  deeply  interested ;  and  while  it  remains  what  it  now 
isi  the  evidence  by  which  miracles  are  proved  will  lose 
Qothing  of  its  original  force. 

9.  Indeed,  it  may  be  maintained  with  some  show  of 
truth,  that  we,  who  are  called  to  examine  the  credibility 
ol  the  miracles  of  the  gospel  by  testimony,  are  more 
favourably  situated,  than  if  we  had  been  enabled  to 
judge  of  them  by  sensible  evidence.  This,  however,  is 
only  matter  of  opinion ;  but  this  is  certain,  that  our  posi- 
tion is  not  less  favourable  for  obtaining  as  full  a  convic-. 
^OQ,  by  patient  inquiry  after  truth,  of  the  reality  of  the 
miracles  by  which  divine  revelation  is  attested,  than  that 
of  those  who  were  eyewitnesses  of  them.  "  Because  thou 
hast  seen,  thou  hast  believed.  Blessed  are  they  that  have 
not  seen,  and  yet  have  believed." 

10.  With  regard  to  the  question  which  has  sometimes 
been  ssked.  Might  not  a  divine  revelation  be  satisfactorily 
attested  by  furnishing  the  supernatural  evidence  of  imme- 
diate inspiration  to  every  one  to  whom  the  claim  was 
subioitted? — ^we  can  form  no  sounder  opinion  than  of  the 
possibility  of  any  other  contingency.  We  know  from  the 
&ct  that  it  did  not  enter  into  the  purpose  of  God  to  give 
to  all  that  inspiration  which  was  confined  to  the  first 
tcadiers  of  Christianity.  We  also  know  that  the  prooe« 
dure  of  God  in  this  respect  is  analogous  to  that  character 
of  all  his  dispensations,  which  does  not  for  the  accom* 
plishment  of  ends  accumulate  means,  but  leaves  the  effeet 
to  be  produced  by  the  means  already  existing.  Tims,  in 
Bstoral  religion,  man  is  left  to  obtain,  by  the  exercise-^ 
hia  reason,  the  elementary  principles  of  religion  aad  ir^ 
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ndity.  Should  be  decline  to  give  the  requisite  attention^ 
ignorance  will  be  the  penalty  of  his  negligence.  In  like 
manner,  evidence  is  furnished  by  the  numerous  miracles 
which  they  wrought,  and  by  the  inherent  excellency  of 
the  truths  which  they  taught,  of  the  inspiration  and 
divine  mission  of  teachers  sent  from  God ;  this  evidence, 
in  its  original  entireness,  is  conveyed  through  the  testi- 
mony of  eyewitnesses  to  us,  so  that  we  also  may  have 
rational  ground  of  belief;  but  the  man  who,  from  indo- 
lence, or  prejudice,  or  the  engrossing  influence  of  occupa- 
tions, which  he  feels  to  be  more  pleasing  or  more  import- 
ant, gives  no  attention  to  Christianity  or  to  its  claims,  is 
allowed,  as  the  award  of  his  negligence,  to  remain  an 
unbeliever. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


OK  THE  QUESTION,  WfiAT  COKSTITUTES  MIRACLES  CEKTAIK 
EVIDENCE  OF  THE  DOCTRINES  THEY  ARE  DE8I6KED  TO  ES. 
TABLISH  ? 

1.  Thouoh  an  answer  has  already  been  given  to  the 
question  which  forms  the  subject  of  this  chapter,  its  great 
importance,  in  relation  to  the  argument  furnished  by  mi- 
racles in  support  of  divine  revelation,  claims  for  it  a  marked 
and  full  consideration.  What  is  that  which  connects  the 
miracles  wrought  with  the  person  who  claims  to  be  a  divine 
messenger  P  Upon  what  ground  do  we  connect  them  with 
him,  more  than  with  any  other  person  or  concomitant 
circumstance  ? 

'  2.  He  who  announces  a  miracle  as  about  to  be  performed 
in  immediate  subserviency  to  his  purpose,  while  the  an- 
nunciation is  followed  with  a  miraculous  work,  is  one 
who  either  bad  himself  the  power  of  performing  it,  or 
who  acted  in  concert  with  the  power.    When  the  annan. 
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dation  has  been  repeatedly  made^  and  as  often  as  made 
followed  by  the  miraculous  effect^  where  can  be  the  room 
for  suspicion  that  the  knowledge  has  been  feigned^  and 
that  in  a  connexion  so  intimate  and  regular  there  can  be 
any  thing  fortuitous  ? 

3.  fiut^  in  order  to  constitute  miracles  proofs  of  a  divine 
revelation^  it  is  necessary  to  connect  the  power  that  peis 
forms  them  with  the  volition  and  appointment  of  God,  so  as 
to  be  warranted  in  considering  them  as  the  credentials  of 
his  messengers.  It  has  been  justly  remarked,  that  the  only 
ground  on  which  this  step  can  be  made,  must  be  sought 
&r  in  the  moral  attributes  of  God,  as  the  Ruler  of  the 
universe.  If  we  can  get  footing  here,  the  whole  proof  is 
completely  and  firmly  established.  If  we  cannot,  thieli 
have  we  no  principle  whatever  on  which  we  can  certainly 
comiect  miracles  with  his  apjpointment,  and  regard  them 
as  the  evidence  of  a  divine  mission.  Cut  off  from  the 
great  truths  of  natural  religion,  that  the  righteous  Lord 
loveth  righteousness,  and  judgeth  in  the  earth,  we  cannot 
say  that  such  effects  may  not  have  been  produced  to 
countenance  imposture.  Taking  this  truth  as  a  lounda^ 
tion,  we  can  say,  that  any  such  collusion  to  impose  on 
mankind  is  an  impossibility ;  that  an  appeal  to  mirades 
as  evidence  of  a  divine  mission,  is  calling  the  righteous 
Lord  to  witness ;  and  that,  as  certainly  as  the  Lord  is 
righteous,  the  miracles,  whether  performed  by  his  imm^. 
diate  or  by  delegated  power,  are  his  testimony  to  the 
Verted  &ct.  Nor  does  it  impeach  his  righteousness, 
ftat  through  the  cunning  of  politicians  and  priests  cm 
the  one  hand,  and  the  indolent  credulity  of  mankind  on 
the  other,  false  pretensions  to  divine  authority  have  8U6- 
<%eded ;  because  the  blame  is  attachable  solely  to  thosfe 
^ho  would  not  employ  the  means  with  which  God  has 
famished  them  for  their  safety.  But  in  the  case  which 
supposes  miracles  permitted  to  carry  on  imposture,  there 
is  a  change  in  the  constitution  of  nature  for  the  very  pur- 
pose of  supporting  fraud, — a  change  from  which  no  benefit 
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and  nothing  but  eril  can  proceed,-i^  chaiife  wl9eh«:«^it 
certainly  proclaims  the  interposition  of  more  thai)  human 
power^  must  be  connected,  either  mediately  or  immedi- 
tttely,  with  the  purpose  of  the  Sovereign  Ruler^  by  whom 
it  might  have  been  prevented. 

4.  As  miracles  wrought  without  any  subject^  and  for 
HO  purpose,  could  be  proof  of  nothing  but  of  Uie  power 
exerted  in  performing  them  *  so,  wrought  on  an  unrighteous 
subject,  or  for  a  bad  purpose,  they  could  never  prove  it  to 
be  from  God.  Thus,  as  they  can  prove  the  divine  origin 
only  of  a  religion  which  has  in  it  nothing  clearly  inooor 
sistent  with  the  divine  attributes,  it  is  more  agreeable  to 
these  attributes  to  think  that  they  have  been  reserved  for 
this  most  important  purpose.  For,  it  appears  equally 
agreeable  to  the  attributes  of  God,  that  such  changes  opoa 
the  laws  of  nature  should  take  place,  when  they  can  mi- 
nister to  a  purpose  itself  supernatural  and  so  gracioos  as 
the  attestation  of  a  divine  revelation  to  the  creatures  who 
stand  in  need  of  it ;  and  that  they  should  not  take  place 
without  any  reason  whatever,  or  for  an  end  either  insig- 
nificant, or  which  can  be  effected  by  ordiniuy  means.* 
In  regard  to  this  subject,  then,  I  remark, 

'5,  (I.)  We  cannot  admit  that  miracles  have  been>  or 
ever  will  be,  wrought  in  attestation  of  false  doctrines; 
because  no  miracle  can  be  wrought  but  by  the  act,  or 
appointment,  or  permission  of  God ;  and  we  cannot  con« 
eeive  it  possible  that  the  righteous  Lord,  who  loveth 
righteousness,  would  even  seem  to  give  a  sanction  to  what 
is  false  or  immoral.  Whether  miracles  may  be  performed 
by  created  beings  of  superior  order,  is  a  question  which 
man  is  incapable  of  solving ;  but  whatever  judgment  is 
fomed  regarding  it,  Uiis  is  most  certain,  that  all  power  in 
the  universe  is  God's,  is  under  his  direction  and  contn))> 
and  that  it  can  never  be  employed  even  by  the  most 
exalted  creatures,  but  by  his  appointment  or  permission. 
' "       -   ■  I     ■.  ■■      II   ■' 

♦  Cook's  Inquiry. 
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WUle  the  assertion  of  some  divines^  that  no  being  infe- 
rior to  God  can  ifork  a  miracle^  is  unsuj^rted  by  evi- 
dence, and  k  therefore  unphilosophical,  we  hold  it  as  an 
elementary  principle,  that  a  miracle^  according  to  the 
definition  which  we  have  given  of  it,  never  has  been 
wrought  but  by  the  direct  sanction  of  God.  Holding 
tills  opinion,  we  must  also  hold  that  a  miracle  is  the  seal 
of  heaven  to  whatever  it  attests ;  if,  therefore,  that  seal 
were  appended  to  what  is  false  or  immoral,  would  not 
the  Kghteous  Ruler  of  the  universe  give  his  sanction  to 
what  is  false  or  immoral, — a  thing  which  his  character  as 
theGrod  of  truth  and  of  holiness  renders  impossible,  and 
which  it  is  almost  blasphemous  to  suppose. 

6.  In  this  view  of  the  subject,  we  admit  that  the 
righteousness  of  God's  character  is  assumed.  Unless  this 
be  assumed,  we  cannot  deny  the  possibility  of  miracles 
being  wrought  in  attestation  of  &lse  and  immoral  doc- 
trines. But  when  we  proceed  on  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  natural  religion,  that  the  only  living  and  true 
God  is  the  God  of  infinite  goodness,  and  truth,  and 
righteousness,  we  are  entitled  to  maintain  that  a  miracle 
never  can  be  wrought  in  attestation  of  what  is  fitlse  or 
immoral. 

7*  (II.)  The  cases  mentioned  in  Scripture,  to  which 
we  have  already  alluded,  which  are  supposed,  if  not  to 
contradict,  at  least  not  to  favour,  this  view  of  the  subject, 
ue  in  accordance  with  it.  These  cases  are,  the  supposed 
niiracles  of  false  prophets,  Deut.  xiii.  1 — 3;  the  wonders 
^^nght  by  the  magicians  of  Egypt ;  the  signs  and  mighty 
works  of  fiJse  prophets ;  the  wonderful  works  which  some 
of  the  wicked  in  the  last  day  are  represented  as  claiming ; 
uid,  lastly,  the  demoniacal  possessions  referred  to  in  the 
New  Testament.  We  formerly  showed  that  the  first  four 
^  these  cases  are  not  in  the  least  subversive  of  our  main 
pontion,  that  miracles  are  always  prooft  of  a  divine  reve- 
Istion.  With  regard  to  demoniacal  possessions,  we  regard 
Aem  literally  as  they  are  represented  in  the  New  Testa- 
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7lient^.«^e  real  manifestation  of  evil  spirits.  But  whtt 
then  ?  Does  this  concession  militate  against  the  riew  giwen 
above  of  the  only  design  for  which  miracles  are  wrought^ 
By  no  means ;  for  that  view  is  not  affected  by  the  admis- 
sion, that  evil  spirits  can  work  signs  and  wondecs  which 
are  in  their  nature  superhuman.  This  we  do  not  deny; 
but  we  affirm  that,  as  all  power  and  all  beings  are  under 
the  control  of  God,  and  that,  as  his  love  of  truth  and 
holiness  will  not  permit  him  to  sanction  falsehood,  we 
have  the  assurance  that  a  miracle  will  never  be  wrought 
to  sanction  what  is  immoral  or  untrue.  In  not  one  of  the 
five  cases  alluded  to  was  there  a  miracle  performed  to 
support  false  doctrines.  Whether  it  be  allowed  or  not, 
that  the  works  which  were  wrought,  or  which  were  sup* 
posed  to  have  been  wrought^  were  miracles^  this  is  certiuD> 
that  it  was  not  their  professed  aim  to  establish  any  doc 
trine,  at  least  any  doctrine  different  from  the  Christian 
religion. 

8.  (III.)  It  is  only  the  Jewish  and  Christian  revela- 
tions that  profess  to  have  been  attested  by  miracles ;  and 
in  their  case  the  morality  entirely  harmonizes  with  the 
evidence  of  miracles.  The  question  as  to  the  possibility 
of  miracles  being  wrought  in  attestation  of  falsehood  and 
immoral  doctrine,  is  purely  speculative ;  since  it  is  certain 
that  no  such  attestation  has  ever  yet  been  given.  The 
Bible  alone  is  the  only  book  that  professes  to  have  been 
accompanied  by  the  evidence  of  miracles;  and,  infidels 
being  judges,  the  morality  of  the  Bible  is  admirably  fitted 
to  promote  the  true  dignity  and  happiness  of  man*  It 
«annot  be  denied  that  the  only  volume  in  the  world  which 
has  been  supported  by  the  evidence  of  miracles  is  through- 
out, in  its  spirit^  doctrines,  precepts,  and  tendency^  wor* 
lliy  of  the  God  of  infinite  purity  and  goodness.  The 
feuits  of  the  case  are  thus  in  entire  accordance  with  the 
theory,  that  miracles,  wherever  and  whenever  they  are 
wrought,  are  evidence  of  a  revelation  from  God* 

9.  (IV.)  The  charge  of  reasoning  in  a  circle,  in  the  view 
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we  kave  takea  of  this  subject^  is  unfoiuided.  II  it  alleged, 
that  it  19  fi»t  proving  the  miracle  to  have  oome  from  God 
by  the  doctrine,  and  then  the  doctrine  to  have  oome  from 
Him  by  the  miracle.  Bat  this  is  a  misrepresentation  of 
the  Batnre  of  our  argument.  What  we  maintain  is,  that 
what  is  obviously  false  and  immoral  cannot  proceed  from 
God,  md  that  even  miracles  could  not  prove  doctrines  of 
thst  character  to  be  from  Him.  "  We  require  the  immo.» 
rftlity  and  the  falsehood  to  be  removed  from  the  doctrine 
-^ot  to  prove  it^  but  to  give  it  the  susceptibility  of  being 
proved.  The  mere  absence  of  any  contradiction  to  mora«> 
llty  or  known  truth  will  not  itself  prove  the  doctrine ;  but 
it  wilt  make  the  docMne  capable  of  being  proved.  It  clears 
the  way  for  the  eflTect  of  the  proper  evidence.  Now,  that 
proper  evidence  is  the  miracle^-^-an  evidence  that  could 
not  have  overcome  the  barrier,  either  of  known  truth  or 
of  palpable  immorality,  but  when  this  barrier  is  done 
away,>yorks  its  full  effect  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  at  issue. 
The  removal  of  a  barrier  is  not  tantamount  to  the  render- 
ing of  a  proof.  It  only  affords  room  for  the  proof.  There 
is  no  vicious  circulation  here.  Though  a  miracle  can  de« 
nkonstrate  nothing  in  opposition  to  the  evidence  of  the 
external  senses^  or  even  to  the  evidence  of  the  moral  sense 
that  is  within,— yet,  when  all  hostility  from  these  quarters 
tt  displaced,  a  miracle  thus  freed  from  the  adverse  or  the 
disturbing  force  that  would  else  have  neutralized  it,  may 
in  troth  be  the  most  effective  of  all  demonstrations."* 

10.  But,  in  truth,  there  is  no  reason  to  fear  that  we 
shall  have  to  encounter  the  attestation  of  miracles  acoora- 
pimyiDg  false  and  immoral  doctrine.  The  notion  is  entirely 
speculative  ^  and  according  to  the  view  which  we  have 
^n,  and  have  already  given,  it  can  never  exist  as  a  prae» 
tical  reality.  Wherever  we  have  miracles  we  trace  the 
^ger  of  God ;  and  wherever  we  have  this  manifestation 
of  his  wonder- worising  hand,  we  have  all  the  mond  cer- 
^^inty  that  his  own  immaculate  character  can  afford,  that 

*  Chalmers'  Kvidenee, 
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th«  doetrine  taught  i«  a  doctrine  Mconbig  to  godikea. 
The  mere  working  of  a  miracle  by  a  maa  who  claimed  to 
have  a  mesBage  from  God  to  mankiBd,  woold  be  regurded 
as  a  proof  of  his  veracity,  and  would  remove  the  fnor 
presumption  against  the  reality  of  his  claim.  The  naio* 
festation  of  sopematural  power  as  the  sign  of  the  mss- 
senger's  veracity,  would  instantly  remove  the  improba- 
biiity  of  his  being  charged  with  a  supernatural  eommmii- 
cation.  When,  in  addition  to  this,  we  take  into  accouiit 
the  known  virtue  and  good  sense  of  the  teacher,  who  thus 
vindicates  his  claim  to  inspiration,  the  tendenejr  ef  the 
doctrine  he  delivers,  and  its  effect  oa  those  who  reoeiTeit, 
the  evidence  is  the  most  full  and  ocmiplete  that  can  tr^l 
be  conceived. 

1 1 .  Dr  Samuel  Clarke  observes  on  this  subjeGt>  that  Him 
k  no  reason  to  object,  as  some  have  done,  that  we  proveia 
a  dfcle  the  doctrines  by  the  miracles,  and  the  mfarades  by 
the  doctrine.  For  the  miracles,  in  this  way  of  reas(»iiDgi 
are  not  at  all  proved  by  the  doctrine,  but  only  the  poBsi- 
bility  and  the  good  tendency,  or  at  least  the  indiffereney, 
are  a  necessary  condition  or  circumstance,  without  whidi 
the  doctrine  is  not  capable  of  being  proved  by  any  miradsi. 
They  are  indeed  the  miracles  only  that  prove  the  doctrine, 
and  not  the  doctrine  that  proves  the  miracles.  But  then, 
in  order  that  the  miracles  may  prove  the  doctrine,  it  is  ne- 
cessary that  the  doctrine  be  such  as  is  in  its  nature  capable 
of  being  proved.  The  doctrine  is  not  first  known  or  sup- 
posed to  be  true,  and  then  the  miracles  proved  by  it  But 
the  doctrine  must  be  first  known  to  be  such  as  is  possible  to 
be  trtte>  and  then  miracles  will  prove  that  it  actually  is  so. 
—•In  reference  to  the  whole  of  this  sulject,  I  remarks 

13.  (I.)  That  miracles  must  be  regarded  as  the  primaiy 
and  authenticating  evidence  of  a  divine  revelation,  and 
as  having  the  precedence  of  prophecy  and  internal  evi- 
dence. These  indeed  are  confirmatory  evidences  of  the 
greatest  value ;  but  the  evidence  of  miracles  is  sufficient 
to  furnish  a  divine  attestation  of  the  doctrine  in  support 


ef  whioh  tiiqr  are  Tvronght,  joal  becftttae  thqr  aro^  ud 
iniisl  he,  ham  GM« 

13.  (IL)  The  assumed  case  of  the  possibiUty  of  a  doe- 
trne,  in  itself  absurd  and  wicked,  being  attested  by 
nivacles,  is  entirely  hypothetical.  It  is  a  cise  which  can* 
Bot  in  the  nature  of  things  occur,  and  in  regard  to  wbieh, 
tiierefsre,  it  is  useless  to  reason.  If,  as  has  been  already 
tbown,  a  real  miracle  can  be  wrought  by  none  but  Ood, 
or  by  his  ^pointment,  as  the  supremct  Qovemor  of  the 
world  which  he  has  made  and  preserves,  it  follows,  that 
irlieaever  a  real  miracle  takes  place,  in  attestati<m  of  any 
doctrine,  that  doctrine  cannot  be  either  unreasonable  ar 
imf»ioiis ;  and  if  it  should  appear  so  to  us,  after  the  reality 
of  the  miracle  is  ascertained,  our  judgment  must  be  ereo* 
neons.  The  miracle  proves  the  doctrine,  or  the  ground 
on  ivhich  miracles  are  allowed  to  have  any  foree  of  evi^ 
denee  at  all,  either  sttpr^ne  or  subordinate,  absolute  <Mr 
dependent,  must  be  given  up ;  for  their  evidence  consists  in 
tiiis,--that  they  are  the  works  of  God.  The  working  of 
t  miracle  is  an  immediate  and  conclusive  proof  that  the 
dsim  to  a  divine  commission  of  him  by  whom  it  is 
wrought  is  real,  and  that  he  himself  should  be  received  as 
the  messenger  of  God. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


TRXB  IS  XO    F&K8UMFTION    ARISIKG    FftOM    XI&ACI.E8    RE- 
CORDED BT  HISTORIANS  OF  OTHER  RELIOIOK8,  AGAINST  THE 

VIRACLES    WROtrOHT    IN    PROOF    OF    CHRISTIANITY. FRE- 

TENDCD  PAGAN  MIRACLES.-- PRETENDED  POPISH  KI&ACLES. 

1.  It  seems  strange  that  any  one  who  id  accustomed  to  con- 
template the  grandeur  of  nature,  and  philosophically  to 
survey  her  operations,  should  cherish  prejudices  against 
miracles.  What  was  creation  but  a  miracle  ?  The  Deity, 
whose  agency  is  present  in  all  his  works,  acts  by  his  na- 
tural laws  in  the  usual  course  of  things,  but  by  the  special 
opentticm  of  a  miracle  whenever  he  pleases.    **  When  t>v«* 


mmnifeBlalion  of  the  superior  Power»  or  (he  prodoctiao  of 
effects  to  which  the  common  laws  of  things  are  inadequate, 
beoomes  expedient^  then^  what  is  ^)ecially  needed^  spe- 
eially  ensues.  The  divine  agency  immediatdy  acts,  and 
produces  visible  effects  beyond  the  power  of  natural  causes 
to  occasion.;  and  thus  evidences  its  own  operation.  That 
it  would  not  thus  interfere  without  an  adequate  reasoQ, 
is  the  deduction  of  our  judgment,,  which  Horace  has  so 
InrciUy  expressed;  but  that  it  will  always  thus  interfere 
whenever  a  sufficient  occasion  makes  its  agency  expedient, 
our  same  judgment  will  as  correctly  infer.  Authentic  his- 
tory declares  that  it  has  thus  interposed^  but  on  rare,  and 
always  on  great  occasions,  and  from  sufficient  reasons; 
and  thus  the  special  interference  of  divine  agency,  in  the 
ooeorrenee  of  miracles  on  great  occasions  and  froni  suffi« 
ctent  reasons,  is  the  suggestion  of  our  past  experience,  and 
is  the  true  philosophical  probability."* 

2.  I  repeat  here  what  I  have  dsewhere  stated,  that  the 
Bible,  in  the  series  of  revelations  which  it  contains^  is  the 
only  religion  that  is  or  ever  has  been  in  the  world,  that 
laid  daim  on  its  first  publication  to  the  evidence  of 
miracles*  Paganism,  or  the  numberless  superstitions 
known  by  that  common  name,  is  out  of  the  question.  Mo^ 
hammed  disclaimed  miracles,  and  owned  that  he  had  no 
commission  or  power  to  work  them,  being  sent  fcom  God 
only  as  a  prophet.  Mr  Hume,  indeed,  with  the  view  of 
vilifying  the  miracles  of  Scripture,  advocates  the  pagan  and 
popish  miracles.  For  this  purpose,  he  introduces  to  our 
notice  Alexander  of  Pontus,  the  fortune-teller,  who  im- 
posed on  the  credulity  of  barbarians  by  falling  in  with 
their  superstitions :  and  Vespasian,  who  is  reported  by 
Tacitus  to  have  cured  a  blind  man  in  Alexandria,  and  a 
lame  man  by  the  mere  touch  of  his  foot.  And  these 
wonders,  reputed  to  have  been  wrought  by  a  strolling 
fortune-teller  and  a  Roman  emperor,  are  put  in  comparison 
with  the  miracles  of  the  gospel !  With  the  same  view,  he 

*  The  Sacred  History  of  the  World,  by  S.  Tamer,  ?.  i.  p.  72. 
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expatiated  on   the  jnretended  ifi!ni«les  of  Hie  RoolMi 
diurch*    But  with  respectHo  them  M,  I  obderve^ 

3.  First,  They  w^e  wrought  to  support  the  dominaxilr 
religion,  and  in  the  presence  of  those  whose  r^igioos 
prejudices  were  to  be  flattered  by  them.  Secondly,  They 
were  not  professedly  wrought  to  prove  any  thing :  nor  had 
they  any  connescion  with  any  design  of  importuice  to 
mankind.  Thirdly,  Many  of  them  are  absurd,  and  all  of 
them  are  wanting  in  evidence.  They  are  not  reported 
by  any  eyewitnesses  of  them,  nor  by  any  persons  on 
whom  they  were  wrought.  Fourthly,  They  were  not 
published  till  long  after  the  time  when  they  are  said  to  have 
been  performed.  Fifthly,  They  were  not  first  published  in 
the  place  where  they  are  said  to  have  been  wrought  And, 
sixthly.  They  were  suffered  to  pass  without  examination, 
ID  the  time  when,  and  at  the  place  where,  they  are  said  to 
have  taken  their  rise. 

4.  When  we  come  to  examine  the  miracles  of  Scripture, 
we  find  that  they  were  wrought  in  circumstances  and  for 
purposes  totally  different.  They  were  closely  connected 
with  the  system  that  pervades  the  whole  of  revelation, 
^m  the  &11  of  Adam  to  the  coming  of  Christ ;  a  system 
that  was  gradually  developed,  but  the  development  of 
which,  as  well  as  its  full  accomplishment,  was  accompanied 
by  miracles.  It  seems  impossible  for  any  candid  man  to 
view  the  several  parts  of  this  *'  stupendous  scheme,  thus 
harmonizing  and  co-operating  for  the  attainment  of  one 
sp^fic  object  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  whole  race 
of  mankind,  without  being  struck  with  the  conviction  of 
the  afatolttte  impossibility  of  imposture  or  enthusiasm  in 
^  part  of  the  proceeding.  We  are  compelled  to  acknow- 
ledge that  they  exhibit  proofe  of  divine  agency,  carried  oUt 
in  one  continued  series ;  such  as  no  other  system  has  ever 
Ponded  to ;  such  as  not  only  surpasses  all  human  in^ 
Sanity,  but  seems  impossible  to  have  been  effected  by 
®y  combination  of  created  beings."* 


*  Van  Mildert's  Boyie*8  Lectures. 
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5.  The  adndes  which  were  wrought  in  attestatiaii  of 
Christianity  were  performed^  not  in  fovonr  of  a  religion 
already  dominant,  but  of  one  that  was  new,  and  which 
was  altogether  opposed  to  the  deep-rooted  preposseasions 
of  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  And  the  triumph  of 
this  religion  over  all  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers  of 
the  world  wielded  for  its  destruction,  can  only  be  ac» 
counted  for  by  admitting  that  the  numerous  miraeka  said 
to  have  been  wrought  by  the  Founder  and  first  teaohers 
of  Christianity,  were  the  works  vrbiiAi  none  but  Qod  can 
perform. 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

THX  AmOUMXVT  FEOM  PmOFHXCT. 

Thk  other  branch  of  the  external  evidence  is  propheqr> 
or  the  prediction  of  future  events  depending  on  the  action 
of  free  agents.  The  teacher  who  tells  us  that  he  is  commis- 
sioned by  God^  and  acts  under  his  direction,  and  who  in- 
stantly performs  a  miracle  in  proof  of  the  reality  of  his 
claim,  must  be  received  as  a  divine  messeuger.  But  it  ia 
obvious,  that  the  same  evidence  would  not  be  afforded  by 
uttering  a  prediction  in  regard  to  some  future  event 
The  mere  utterance  of  the  prediction  is  no  proof  of  the 
divine  mission  of  the  speaker  apart  from  its  fulfilment. 
Those  only  who  witness  its  fulfilment  have  the  evidence 
that  its  author  was  a  prophet 

The  completion  of  prophecy  furnishes  the  most  power- 
ful evidence  of  the  truth  and  divine  authority  of  the  re- 
velation which  it  is  designed  to  attest  For,  if  God  alone 
can  see  the  end  from  the  beginning,  so  as  to  foreknow 
events  which  are  future  and  contingent,  it  follows  that  he^ 
who  can  foretell  such  events,  must  beunder  the  inspiration 
of  God.  We  shall  find  in  the  evidences  by  which  divine 
revelation  is  attested  a  system  of  prophecy  which  extends 
"  -^m  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  time. 


.l'->  .  -  •    ^  '*  •  '■    5t      ' 
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mi  TIAJ  OBHmK^NKSS,  AUTHENTICITT,  AND  INTBGRITY 
«P  TJfB   IftCftll^TtniEd    OF   THK   OLD  AND   NEW  TBBTA- 

afnrfVB* 


CHAPTER  I. 


«ir  TBS  OXKVimEKESfl  Aim  ATrTfiSKtlClTT  01*  TH£  OLD   TES- 
TAMEKT  :    THE  TCRMS  OEVtriKE  AlTD  AUTHEITTIC  DEE  IKED. 

1.  In  ord^  to  establish  the  divine  authority  of  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures,  we  must  previously  prove  them  to 
be  genuine  and  authentic.  We  shall  now  briefly  adduce 
^  etidenoe,  or  rather  as  much  of  it  as  is  necessary  to 
<xny  conviction  to  every  mind^  of  the  unquestionable 
Mklity  of  both.  We  shall  direct  our  chief  attention  to  the 
^tateuch^  because^  if  the  authenticity  of  that  be  esta- 
Wibed,  the  genuineness  md  authenticity  of  the  other 
books  of  tlie  Old  Testament  will  be  readily  admitted  as 
Ao  proved. 

^»  The  question  as  to  the  genuineness  and  ftuthenticity 
of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  is  of  ftindamental  im- 
portance. As  they  profess  to  be  of  divine  origin^  every 
wfificting  person  will  naturally  inquire^  Were  they  writ- 
^  by  the  authors  whose  names  they  bear^  and  at  the  pe-i> 
fiods  to  which  the  events  narrated  in  them  relate?  Are 
^  genuine  f  Are  they  authentic  ?  A  book  may  be 
S^ttnine  that  is  not  authentic,  and  a  book  may  be  authen- 
^  that  is  not  genuine.  I  undeistatid  the  epithet  genuine 
to  signify  that  whieh  is  opposed  to  spurious  or  counter- 
feit; ttothientiv^  what  kctmtradistingaished  from  fictitious. 
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The  history  which  a  novelist  gives  of  an  imaginary  d»» 
nu!ter  is  genuine,  because  it  is  written  by  him  and  hws 
his  name ;  but  it  is  not  authentic,  being  a  mere  effort  of 
the  author's  invention  in  the  production  of  ficti<m.  An 
authentic  narrative  is  the  true  account  of  events  that  really 
happened.  A  book  is  both  genuine  and  authentic  that 
has  been  written  by  the  person  whose  name  it  beai«»  and 
when  the  information  it  contains  is  given  on  the  best  ao. 
thority,  and  regards  persons  and  events  thai  had  seal 
existence/' 

3.  Hie  terms  in  question  have  been  used  in  a  different 
aeceptation  by  Principal  Hill  and  Dr  John  Cook.  The 
hitter^  in  his  elaborate  inquiry  into  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament^  uses  the  term  authenticity  to  signify^  not  the 
truth  of  the  information  contained  in  writings^  but  the 
fact  of  their  having  been  written  by  the  persons  to  whom 
they  are  ascribed^  just  in  the  sense  in  which  I  use  the  term 
genuine.  I  shall^  however^  continue  to  employ  the  epithet 
authentic  to  signify  works  that  contain  true  inftMrmation. 

4.  I  may  observe  here,  that  some  of  the  topics  which  I 
fthall  illustrate  under  the  head  of  the  Internal  Evidenee, 
might  be  fitly  adduced  in  proof  of  the  genuineness  and 
authenticity  of  the  Scriptures.  But  under  this  latter 
head  I  shall  adduce  all  that  is  necessary  to  establish  the 
very  important  positions  which  I  have  in  view. 

5.  That  Moses  was  the  lawgiver  of  Israel,  and  that  he 
gave  them  a  written  record  of  the  laws  which  had  been 
issued  by  him,  and  of  the  events  which  accompsffiied  the 
earlier  part  of  the  dispensation  of  which  he  vrts  the 
founder,  are  facts  which  all  antiquity  has  acknowledged. 
That  the  Pentateuch  was  the  record  which  was  thus  com- 
municated, has  also  been  universally  owned,  and  admits 
of  ample  proof.  We  have  indeed  the  strongest  evidence  in 
attestation  of  the  fact,  that  the  sacred  books  in  our  posses- 
sion, which  bear  his  name,  were  written  by  him  ,*  ioff 
from  the  beginning  of  the  Jewish  history  till  the  piescnt 
day,  in  every  age  and  country,  these  writings,  by  genefil 
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mueaty  are  attribated  to  Moses  u  tiieir  author.  At 
every  step,  as  we  tmvel  backward  through  the  intervea- 
iof  centuries^  this  point  is  most  fully  and  incontroveitib^ 
established. 

6.  If  we  begin  this  investigation  at  the  Christian  era, 
ive  shall  find  that  two  hundred  years  before  that  period, 
in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  king  of  Egypt,  the 
Pentateuch,  with  the  other  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
was  tFsaslated  into  Greek  for  the  use  of  the  Alexandrian 
Jews ;  and  from  the  almost  universal  prevalence  of  that 
Ingaage,  it  henceforth  became  very  widely  disseminated, 
and  was  thus  made  accessible  to  the  learned  and  inquifSi- 
tive  of  every  country.  That  Greek  tnuislatton,  or  the 
Septaagint,  i«oves  that  the  books  of  Moses,  in  common 
with  the  other  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  must  have 
existed  two  hundred  years  before  Christ,  because  there  is 
that  o(^rrespondence  between  the  two  which  proves  that 
the  former  is  a  version  of  the  latter.  But  it  is  not  more 
certain  that  the  Pentateuch  existed  two  hundred  years 
before  Christ,  than  that  it  must  have  been  in  existenoe  in 
the  days  of  Ezra  at  the  time  of  the  return  from  Babyl<m, 
in  the  year  before  Christ  536.  That  it  was  written  be- 
^  the  time  of  Ezra,  and  that  it  was  known  to  the  people 
^  Israel  before  that  era,  are  points  equally  certain,  for, 
in  the  Book  of  Ezra,  the  law  of  Moses,  the  man  of  God, 
B  specifically  referred  to  as  a  well-known  written  docu. 
ment  then  actually  existing ;  and  in  the  succeeding  book 
of  Nehemiah,  we  are  informed  of  the  manner  in  which 
^t  written  document  was  openly  read  to  the  people 
nnder  the  name  of  the  Book  of  the  Law  of  Moses,  which 
the  Lord  had  commanded  to  Israel. 

7*  it  claims  our  particular  notice  here,  that  it  was  the 
people  themselves  who  called  upon  Ezra  to  read  that  book, 
>saworic  with  which  they  had  long  been  familiarly  ac- 
^nsonted.  All  the  people  gathered  themselves  together  as 
QDeman,  and  they  spake  unto  Ezra  the  scribe  to  bring  the 
^Qok  of  the  Law  of  Moses,  which  the  Lord  had  commanded 


lo  Isfaei.*  Aad  Ezra  opened  the  book  in  the  mghi  o{  itt 
the  people :  also^  day  by  day>  ffom  the  first  day  unto  the 
last  day^  he  read  in  the  Bode  of  the  Law  of  God«  We  find* 
al80>  the  leading  facts  of  the  Mosaic  narrative  thus  alluded 
to  in  prayer,  in  the  hearing  of  all  the  people^  as  things 
with  which  they  were  fiuniliar :— ''  Thon^  evenk  tboUj  art 
Lord  alone:  thou  hast  made  heaven  the  heaven  of  heavem^ 
with  all  their  host>  the  earth>  and  all  things  that  bm 
therein^  the  seas«  and  all  that  is  therein^  and  thou  pre- 
servest  them  all.  Thou  art  the  Lord  the  God^  who  didst 
choose  Abram^  and  broughtest  him  forth  out  of  Ur  oC  the 
Ghaldees^  and  gavest  him  the  name  of  Abraham:  sod 
fiMindest  his  heart  &ithful  be£Mre  thee^  and  madest  a  cove* 
nant  with  him^  to  give  the  land  of  the  Canaanites,  the 
Hittites^  the  Amorites,  and  the  Perizzites,  and  the  Jehoe^ 
sites,  to  his  seed>  and  hast  performed  thy  words ;  for  thou 
art  righteous :  and  didst  see  the  afiliction  of  our  fotheis 
in  £gypt,  and  heardest  their  cry  by  the  Red  sea:  and 
diewedst  signs  and  wonders  upon  Pharaoh,  and  on  all  his 
servants,  and  on  all  the  people  of  his  land;  for  thou 
Imewest  that  they  dealt  proudly  against  them :  so  didst 
thou  get  thee  a  name>  as  it  is  this  day.  And  thou  didst 
divide  the  sea  before  them,  so  that  they  went  through  the 
midst  of  the  sea  on  the  dry  land :  and  their  perseeuloES 
thou  threweat  into  the  deeps,  as  a  stone  into  the  mi|^tj 
waters.  Moreover,  thou  leddest  them  in  the  di|y  1^  a 
cloudy  pillar,  and  in  the  night  by  a  piUar  of  fire^  to  giye 
them  light  in  the  way  wherein  they  should  go.  Thou 
eamest  down  also  upon  Mount  Sinai,  and  ^akest  with 
them  from  heaven,  and  gavest  them  Aght  judgments  and 
true  laws,  and  statutes,  and  commandments :  aqd,ma(Gkst 
known  unto  them  thy  holy  Sabbath,  and  commandedst 
them  precepts,  statutes^  and  laws,  by  the  hand  of  Moses 
thy  servant :  and  gavest  them  biead  from  heaven  for  their 
hunger,  aod  broughtest  forth  water  for  them  oxfl  of  the 

**  N^hemiah  viii.  is.  x. 
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lotk  fi>r  their  tiiiiBl^  and  pioiiii«edst  HMm  thftt  tHey«kouM 
go  in  te  ponesB  the  laard  trhidi  thou  badsl  twom  to  give 
theai.  Yea,  when  they  had  raade  them  a  molten  calf>  and 
Aidy  This  ig  Uiy  god  that  bionght  thee  up  out  ef  Egypt,  and 
iiad  wiougkt  great  provocations ;  yet  ^u,  in  tiiy  mairi» 
ft^flseraes,  forsoc^est  them  not  in  the irildenicss :  the 
ftUar  of  the  doad  departed  not  from  them  by  day>  to  lead 
tkon  in  the  way;  neither  the  pillar  of  fire  by  nigbt,  to 
ikBMr  them  light,  and  the  way  whendn  they  ^ould  ga^ 
3%oa  gavest  also  thy  good  Spirit  to^instmct  them,  and 
i^tUieldest  not  thy  manna  from  their  mouth,  and  gayest 
tkem  water  Ibr  their  tiiint.  Yea,  ibrty  years  didst  thou 
nstain  them  in  the  wilderness,  so  that  they  lacked  no. 
thing:  their  dothes  waxed  not  old,  and  their  feet  swelled 
not" 

ft  From  this  quotation  it  is  efvident  that  the  leading 
ftets  contained  in  the  Mosaic  narrative  were  well  known 
to  the  people  of  Israel  in  the  days  of  Ezra ;  but  if  they 
were  f»miliar  with  them  at  that  era,  the  document  whieb 
pves  an  account  of  them  must  have  been  in  exist^ice  beu 
feie.  The  circumstance  of  the  people  calMng  upon  Eara 
to  bring  forth  and  read  the  Book  of  the  Law  of  Moses, 
1^^^  that  the  law  of  Moses  must  have  been  weH  knoim 
tO€xist  in  writing  previous  to  the  return  from  Babylon^ 
Bven  if  it  were  alleged  that  it  were  supi^ressed  by  Esra 
in  ftivonr  of  a  spurious  composition  of  bis  own,  those  wko 
iuke  the  supposition  must  assume  that  be  had  eontrlfed 
to  make  hiniiself  master  of  every  extant  copy  of  the  gmthi 
^  woi^,  and  that  he  must  have  persuaded  a  whole  pe^^ 
to  reeeive  as  genuine  what  almost  every  man  amongaf 
them  must  oimediately  have  perceived  to  be  spurioua 
For,  if  Ae  genuine  work  were  in  existence  down  to  the 
vtty  time  of  Ezra,  a  point  clearly  involved  in  the  demaai 
^  the  people  to  have  it  read  to  them ;  and  if  the  peoplef 
Mbeen  kmg  accustomed  to  hear  it  read  to  them,  a  pi^ 
eqaally  implied  in  their  recorded  demand  upon  Ea»,  they 
ttast  all  have  been  adequately  acquainted  with  its  eon^ 
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tentB,  and  the  higher  mnks  among  them  must  ha?e  re- 
peatedly penued^  and  must  therefore  have  known  the 
whole  of  it^  jogt  as  intimately  as  Ezra  oonld  do  himself. 
But  what  was  thus  universally  familiar  could  be  no  ntei« 
set  aside  by  the  fiat  of  an  individual  in  fiivour  of  his  own 
spurious  composition^  than  the  Pentateuch  could  now  be 
set  aside  throughout  Christendom  in  fttvour  of  some  newly 
produced  volume  which  claimed  to  be  the  genuine  Law  of 
Moses.  Add  to  this>  that  when  the  foundations  of  the 
second  temple  were  laid,  many  persons  were  alive  who 
well  remembered  the  first.  These^  consequently^  must  have 
known  whether  there  was  or  was  not  a  written  law  of 
Moses  anterior  to  thr  captivity ;  nor  could  they  be  de* 
eeived  by  the  production  of  any  novel  composition  by 
£zra. 

9.  This  important  fact  is^  in  another  way^  incontro- 
vertibly  established.  There  is  now  extant  a  copy  of  the 
Pentateuch^  preserved  by  the  Samaritans^  the  hereditary 
enemies  of  the  Jews.  The  Samaritan  Pentateuch  is 
literally  the  same  as  the  Jewish^  a  very  few  immaterial 
Uiings  excepted.  The  identity  of  their  original  therefore 
is  placed  beyond  a  doubt.  When  did  the  Samaritans 
procure  their  copy  ?  The  violent  hatred  which  that  people 
and  the  Jews  entertained  towards  each  other,  and  which 
never  raged  with  greater  fury  than  in  the  time  of  Exn, 
proves  that  it  must  have  been  in  their  possession  prior  to 
that  period,  and  indeed  before  Judah  had  been  carried 
captive  to  Babylon.  Every  one  acquainted  with  the  his* 
•tory  of  Israel  knows,  that  the  Samaritans  were  a  mtzed 
multitude  from  various  parts  of  the  dominions  of  the 
King  of  Assyria,  sent  by  that  monarch  to  succeed  the  ten 
tribes  whom  he  had  sent  into  exile,  and  whose  territories 
he  had  left  desolate.  In  order  to  avert  certain  calamities 
with  which  they  were  visited,  the  Assyrian  king  c(Hn- 
jnanded  that  one  of  the  priests  whom  he  had  brought  £rom 
thence  should  return,  and  teach  them  the  manner  of  the 
God  of  the  land;  that  is,  how  to  worship  and  serve  Jeu 


hovah  the  God  of  IsneL  Tlie  resoU  was^  a  {M^feMed 
homage  to.  the  tnie  God^  uniled  to  the  supentitioua  ob* 
aervanees  practised  in  reverenceof  their  native  idok.  They 
fiasMPed  the  Lord^  and  served  their  own  gods,  after  the 
manner  of  the  nations. 

10.  This  was  the  period  at  which  the  books  of  Moses 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  Samaritans :  that  is»  about 
the  yeard76  before  the  Christian  era.  From  that  time  we 
have  the  most  unexceptionable  testimoay,: — the  testimony 
of  two  hostile  and  rival  sects,  vouching  for  the  faithful 
jpfeservation  of  the  text  of  the  Septuagint. 

IL  But  it  is  also  evident  that  this  portion  of  theOld  Testis 
tament  Scriptures  was  in  existence  from  the  time  of  the  r&* 
vdt  of  the  ten  tribes.  The  priest  who  was  sent  to  instruct 
the  Samaritans,  was  to  teach  them  the  manner  of  the  God 
ol  the  land,  according  to  the  law  and  omimandment  which 
Jehovah  commanded  the  children  of  Jacob  whom  he 
named  Israel, — a  circumstance  which  proves  that  the  man. 
ner  of  worship  and  Law  of  Jehovah  had  been  previously 
possessed  by  the  Israelitish  tribes.  These  tribes  had  re* 
volted  from  Judah,  and  had  formed  themselves  into  an 
opposite  and  rival  kingdom.  The  sabred  books  could  not 
have  been  fabricated  or  vitiated  during  the  period  of  their 
rivalfihip;  for,  if  any  one  of  the  nations  attempted  either 
the  inttoduction  of  a  spurious  work,  or  the  vitiation  of  aa 
aa^endc  document  which  had  previously  existed,  their 
rival  would  not  have  been  slow  to  expose  them;  nor 
oould  the  effort  to  practise  such  deception  have  been  made 
without  being  immediately  detected.  It  is,  therefore^, 
evident  that  the  Israelites  could  not  have  received  the' 
Wk^  of  Moses  from  the  Jews,  nor  the  Jews  from  the 
hraelites.  "  They  both,  however,  equally  possessed  that 
code  during  the  period  of  their  separation.  It  must  there-* 
fore  have  existed  prior  to  their  separation  from  each  oth^, 
^his  took  place  about  the  year  975  before  the  Christian 
^ni*  Therefore,  the  very  Pentateuch  which  we  now  have, 
iiioalat  that  time  have  beem  in  cKxistence;  notonlyhave  been 


iqfftiiitttco,  1«(  vrtil  kmomn  thfOUglMal  aM  Uie  HriffNr 
tribes ;  nol  only  well  known  lliroiig^lumft  •!!  tiw  Hthn^ 
tribet,  Imt  m>  fullj  acknowledged  to  be  the  gcniib»eiid 
imfiied Law  of  Moeee/'  that  neither  Jenboiai^  norao; 
who  succeeded  him  in  reigning  over  the  kiagdont  of  UmA^ 
daaed  to  impeach  it^  or  to  reject  it,  Aough  it  eoBstitatsd 
the  great  obstacle  to  that  innoi^tion  wfaich>  fi»tn  motived 
of  slate  policjr,  they  introdnoed,  the  preventiBg  of  the 
people  from  going  up  to  Jerusalem  to  wonhip,  m  thelaW 
of  MoBSB  enjoined. 

12.  We  are  thos  brought  to  the  itign  of  David  and 
Seiomon,  during  which  we  are  assured  that  tlw  books 
attributed  to  Moses  did  not  originate.  IHudd  bean  ex- 
plicit testimony  to  the  authority  of  the  law,  and  reeom- 
mends  It  to  his  son  as  the  guide  of  his  private  and  public 
conduct  With  regard  to  Sotoflsen,  its  previous  eacisteBee 
is  prored  by  the  splendid  ceremonial  of  tlmt  traiq>le  wbich 
he  built;  not  to  say,  that  the  circunistenoe  of  his  caoduet 
having  been  so  much  opposed  to  some  of  its  prohibitiow, 
ahows  thai  he  neither  wrote  it  himsdf,  nor  sanctioaied  tke 
writHigof  it 

IB.  Nor  can  the  Pentateuch  be  asmbed  to  the  prophet 
Samuel,  to  whose  time  we  hare  now  extended  our  infes* 
tigation.  The  piety,  patriotism^  and  disinterestedness  of 
tlmt  distinguished  man  allow  us  not  to  emqpeet  hte  t» 
hsve  been  capable  either  of  febricating  books  in  die  asflie 
of  Moses^  or  of  vitiating  those  authentic  documents  wkiA 
bad  previously  existed.  Even  if  he  had  been  capable  of 
making  such  an  attempt,  how  was  it  possil^  thsrt  he 
could  persuade  all  Iwael  to  adopt,  as  the  anl^oritalive 
law  of  Moses,  a  mere  modem  eompoeition  of  hi»  own^ 
whidi  no  person  had  ever  before  heard  of?  How  coidd 
he  have  dcme  this  in  any  circunstances,  but  e^edaDy 
after  he  had  aroused  the  hostility  of  Saul  ^  When  tlwt 
^iBce  was  severely  rebuked  by  him,  bow  readily  and 
certainly  would  he  have  porated  out  the  gross  impostuie# 
liad>heheeoablesotodo;  and  have  deaoanded  the  most 


jmUkfe  piMf  of  tlMr«ailh<»ity  imdtf  wliicli  he  tMmtA  to 
art  tt  tUs  imottemooioiia  treatment  of  hm  sovereign.  But 
in  plan  of  tiiuy  lie  acknowledges  the  divine  authority  ef 
thelaiw,  hsnUes  himself  before  his  reprover,  eonloMBS 
tbslrtfh  of  his  charge,  that  he  had  tran^T^sBed  the  com* 
mtDdmoBtof  theLord.  We  know  enough  of  the  charaiBler 
rf  Saal  to  be  assured  that  he  would  not  have  made  sudi 
hnmbUngacknoiR^edgments  in  the  presence  of  the  pee^^e 
of  farael,  if  he  could  possibly  have  acted  otherwise ;  sod 
bad  not  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  books  of 
Uosas  been  fully  established,  would  he  have  lisl^ed  to 
the  threatening  of  being  deprived  of  his  kingdom,  merely 
''  becanse  he  had  not  obeyed  a  forged  commandment  tor 
^terminate  the  Amalekites  I" 

14  During  the  three  hundred  and  sixty  years  tha^ 
cl^iaed  between  the  entrance  of  Israel  into  Canaan  and 
^  appointment  of  Saul  to  be  king,  they  lived  under  the 
government  of  Judges.  While  each  tribe  oeoupied  the 
temtory  whidi  had  beoi  allotted  to  it,  and  was  govermed 
by  its  own  rulers,  all  were  united  together  by  the  obsoE** 
^^ee  of  the  same  divine  laws,  and  by  one  general  ooim<* 
^  The  people  heard  the  bodn  of  the  law  read,  the 
^^Q^hority  of  which  they  acknowledged  as  the  written  law 
of  Mmm,  which  they  had  received  as  the  rule  of  their 
^oodaet,  and  by  whidi  their  Judges  regulated  thehr. 
P^vvannettt.  The  power  of  these  rulers  was  limited; 
^  had  not  the  influence  of  wealth,  or  of  hereditary 
i^>  and  at  their  death  their  official  authority,  and  all 
^  oansequence  which  it  gave  them  in  .the  eyes  of  the 
P^lc»  devolved  upon  members  of  other  fiunilies,  who 
]''9e  mider  no  obligation,  and  who  couJd  have  no  interest 
nt  adopting  the  views  of  their  predecessors.  It  was  there* 
fore  inqiossible  for  them,  even  if  they  had  been  inclined, 
to  poeiuade  the  people  to  receive  a  fabricatien  of  their  own 
tt  tile  law  of  Moses,  or  to  vitiate  the  authentic  document 
whiiii  that  legislator  had  so  recently  committed  to  theos. 

U.  Indeed^  the  existence  and  the  divine  authority  06 
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the  law  of  Moses  are  implied  in  iKe  fiequent  notices  vibkifk 
ocenr  during  the  history  of  this  period,  of  the  detiatioDS  oC 
many  of  the  people,  and  of  their  disohedienee  and  rebel- 
lion in  adopting  the  idolatrous  practices  of  the  heathen. 
If  there  had  existed  a  douht  of  the  genuineness  and  authen* 
tieity  of  the  Mosaic  writings,  which  condemned  tiieir 
Vicious  propensities  and  habits,  which  obliged  than  to 
undergo  the  humiliation  of  confessing  their  sins ;  to  sepa- 
rate themselves  from  the  surrounding  nations,  and  to 
return  to  ceremonies  which  many  must  have  felt  as  bur* 
densome,  would  they  have  resumed  the  observance  of  that 
same  law,  and  have  submitted  to  its  ordinances  witii 
reverence  ? 

16.  Yet  we  find,  during  this  period,  a  constant  referenee 
to  the  writings  of  Moses,  as  inspired  and  authoritative. 
The  man  of  Ood,  in  his  prophetic  threat  to  Eli,  reminds 
him  of  the  circumstance  recorded  in  the  Pentateuch,  that 
the  house  of  his  ancestor  had  been  chosen  to  the  priest- 
hood out  of  ^11  the  tribes  of  Israel.  It  is  also  said,  that 
certain  of  the  Canaanitish  nations  were  left  in  the  land 
for  the  purpose  of  proving  the  people  of  Israel,  that  it 
might  be  known  whether  they  would  hearken  to  the 
commandments  of  the  Lord,  which  he  commanded  their 
fathers  by  the  hand  of  Moses.  In  the  following  remark- 
able terms  Joshua  is  represented  as  asserting  that  the 
Book  of  the  Law  of  Ood  is  the  Book  of  the  Law  of  Moses  ; 
as  reading  its  contents  to  all  the  assembled  people,  so  that 
none  could  be  ignorant  of  them,  and  as  even  writing  a 
copy  of  it  in  their  presence.  "  Then  Joshua  built  an  altar 
unto  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  in  Mount  Ebal.  As  Moses 
the  servant  of  the  Lord  commanded  the  children  of  Israel, 
as  it  is  written  in  the  book  of  the  law  of  Moses,  an  altar 
of  whole  stones,  over  which  no  man  hath  lift  any  iron; 
and  they  offered  thereon  burnt-offerings  unto  the  Lord, 
and  sacrificed  peace-offerings.  And  he  wrote  there  upon 
^e  stones  a  copy  of  the  law  of  Moses,  which  he  wrdte  in 
the.  nresence  of  Uie  children  of  Israel.    And  afterwards  he 


lend kU  the  words (Mf  Uie  law^  the bkssings  andcumnjga, 
iceoidiiig  to  all  that  is  written  in  the  book. of  the  law. 
Tiiere  was  not  a  word  of  all  that  Moses  commanded  which 
Joshua  read  not  before  all  the  congregation  of  Israel,  with 
tJie  women  and  the  little  ones,  and  the  strangers  that  were 
coBTeisant  among  them."*  To  some  of  the  leading  fiicts 
narrated  in  the  writings  of  Moses,  Joshua  refers  when 
addressing  all  the  tribes  of  Israel,  with  their  elders  and 
jadges,  at  Shechem.  '^  I  took  your  father  Abraham  from 
the  other  side  of  the  flood,  and  led  him  through  all  the  land 
of  Canaan,  and  multiplied  his  seed,  and  gave  him  Isaac; 
nd  I  gave  unto  Isaac,  Jacob  and  Esau :  but  Jacob  and 
his  children  went  down  unto  Egypt.  I  sent  Moses  also, 
and  Aaron,  and  I  plagued  Egypt,  according  to  that  which 
I  did  among  them ;  and  afterward  I  brought  you  out 
And  I  brought  your  fathers  out  of  Egypt ;  and  ye  came 
into  the  sea;  and  the  Egyptians  pursued  after  your 
^thors  with  chariots  and  horsemen  unto  the  Red  sea. 
And  when  they  cried  unto  the  Lord,  he  put  darkness 
between  you  and  the  Egyptians,  and  brought  the  sea 
npon  them,  and  covered  them ;  and  your  eyes  have  seen 
what  I  have  done  in  Egypt :  and  ye  dwelt  in  the  wilder^ 
ness  a  long  time.  And  I  have  given  you  a  land  for  which 
ye  did  not  labour."  In  his  farewell  address  to  the  children 
of  Israel,  Joshua  exhorts  them  to  do  all  the  things  that  the 
law  of  Moses  enjoins:  ^'  Be  ye  therefore  very  courageous 
W  keep  and  to  do  all  that  is  written  in  the  book  of  the  law 
of  Moses,  that  ye  turn  not  aside  therefrom  to  the  right 
hand  or  to  the  left."t 

17*  Our  investigation  has  thus  reached  the  time  of 
^oses;  and  we  have  traced,  by  evidence  which  cannot 
be  eontroverted,  the  existence  of  the  writings  of  Moses  to 
the  period  in  which  he  lived.  These  writings  inform  us 
of  their  own  original :  they  assert  that  Moses  was  their 
^or.  <^  And  Moses  wrote  all  the  words  of  the  Lord.  And 
^  came  to  pass,  when  Moses  had  made  an  end  of  writing' 

*  JoBhoayiiL  30-415.  t  lb.  zxiv. 
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the  yntiB  ol  thia  law  in  a  book,  until  ihej  weie  ftddiei, 
that  Mosee  commanded  the  Levites,  which  bare  the  aik 
of  the  ooTenant  of  the  Lord^  nynif ,  Taice  thit  book  of  the 
hiw,  and  put  it  in  the  side  of  the  ark  of  the  covienaKt  of 
the  Lord  your  God,  that  it  may  be  there  for  a  witneoi 
against  thee."* 

18l  We  have  thus  proved  the  genuineness  and  authen* 
tidty  of  the  writings  of  Moses.  The  evidence  by  whidi 
these  are  established  is  much  stronger  than  what  ean  be 
adduced  in  support  of  the  genuineness  and  authenticity 
of  any  merely  human  composition.  The  Mosaic  writings^ 
as  well  as  the  booln  of  the  Old  Testament  in  general,  were 
written  by  distinguished  persons,  were  immediately  given 
to  the  public,  and  extensively  made  known ;  they  involvied 
important  interests,  affected  the  rights  of  communities, 
fiunilies,  and  even  individuals.  There  is  no  rival  or  opu. 
posing  daim  to  that  which  they  advance,  no  conflicting 
evidence,  no  doubt  expressed,  no  contradicting  extenml 
eireumstances. 

19.  The  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  books  of 
Moses,  thus  fully  established,  may  be  proved  by  ano^er 
train  of  reasoning.  This  shows  the  variety  and  abundanee 
of  the  evidence  by  which  their  truth  is  attested.  I  remaric, 

20.  (I.)  That  they  were  made  public  in  the  age  in  wfaiek 
Moses  lived,  and  have  ever  since  been  constantly  read  in 
public  and  in  private.  Provision  was  made  for  making 
them  universally  known  in  every  succeeding  generation. 
For  it  was  not  only  enjoined  in  general  on  the  Jews,  that 
they  should  diligently  teach  their  children  all  the  words 
that  Gkxl  ddivered  to  them  by  Moses  and  the  prophets ; 
but  it  was  specially  commanded  in  the  books  of  Motes, 
that  at  the  end  of  every  seven  years,  when  all  Israd 
should  come  to  appear  before  the  Lord  in  the  place  whidi 
he  should  choose,  this  law  should  be  publicly  read  before 
all  Israel  in  their  hearing ;  before  men,  and  wmnen,  and 
children,  and  strangers,  without  any  privacy  or 

*  Deut.  zxxi.  9—14. 
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tiQp ;  lliat  Ihey  might  hear,  and  that  they  ittight  leam^ 
ttid  that  they  might  fear  ike  Lord^  and  that  they  miglM 
oiserve  to  do  all  the  words  of  tbk  law.  In  obedience  (0 
thi8iDJiinotion>  Joshua,  as  we  have  seen,  assembled  all 
the  tribes  of  Israel,  with  their  elders  and  Judges,  and 
read  to  them  all  that  is  written  in  the  book  of  the  laWr 
The  reading  of  the  sacred  writings  formed  a  part  of  the 
wonhip  of  the  Jews  every  Sabbath.  They  must  thereu 
fate  have  been  well  acquainted  with  these  writings  from 
the  time  in  which  they  were  first  delivered  to  tbttn. 
What  afi^Bctionate  solicitude  does  their  great  Legislator 
diow  in  the  following  injunction,  that  they  and  their 
posterity  throughout  all  generations  should  be  perlktly 
&Biiliarwith  them.  ''These  words  which  I  command 
thee  this  day  shall  be  in  thine  heart;  and  thou  shalt 
teach  them  diligently  unto  thy  children,  and  shalt  talk 
of  them  wh^i  thou  sittest  in  the  house,  and  when  thou 
walkest  by  the  way,  and  when  thou  liest  down,  and 
when  thou  risest  up.  And  thou  shalt  bind  them  ibr  a 
aign  upon  thine  hand*  and  they  shall  be  as  frontlets  be- 
tween thine  eyes.  And  thou  shalt  write  them  upon  the 
POBta  of  thy  bouse,  and  upon  thy  gatea/'* 

2L  We  have  thus,  from  the  time  in  which  the  Mosaie 
writiaga  were  given,  the  strongest  pledge  of  their  genuine- 
0688,  authenticity,  and  uncorrupt  preservation.  It  would 
We  been  just  as  impossible,  as  Faber  has  well  remarked, 
^introduce  a  new  and  spurious  P^tateuch,  as  it  would 
^  now  impossible  to  introduce  a  new  and  spurious  Bible. 
In  each  ease  the  reason  is  the  very  same,  ike  ffiemerai 
PstfiiE%  of  the  book  iUelf.  The  sacred  volumes  of  the 
P^an  hierarchy  were  lodsed  up  in  their  temj^es,  and- 
Were  carefully  withheld  from  the  profane  vulgar ;  hence 
ftey  might  be  tampered  with,  from  time  to  time,  accord<» 
iflg  to  the  interest  or  pleasure  of  the  priesthood.  But  the 
^w  of  Mofies  disclaimed,  from  the  very  first,  all  mysteri- 
<>Qa  8eerec]r :  the  written  volume  was  to  be  communicated 
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without  reserve  to  every  individual  Israelite ;  hence  it 
was  absolutely  impossible  that  such  a  code  could  either 
be  interpolated  to  serve  a  present  turn,  or  be  altogether 
supplanted  by  a  new  composition,  which,  at  a  late  period, 
elAimed  to  be  the  genuine  record.  Let  us  fix,  when  we 
please,  for  the  appearance  of  the  novel  code,  and  we  shall 
ever  find  ourselves  utterly  unable  to  get  rid  of  the  old 
one,  which  is  spoken  of  as  actually  existing  in  the  days 
of  Moses  and  Joshua. 

22.  (II.)  The  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch are  proved  by  a  consideration  of  the  facts  nar- 
rated. Many  of  these  were  of  an  extraordinary  and 
decidedly  miraculous  nature ;  and  the  Jews  are  appealed 
to  as  witnesses  of  their  reality.  Could  they  have  believed 
that  they  sojourned  in  Egypt ;  that  they  were  delivered 
from  bondage  in  that  country  by  a  miraculous  interposi- 
tion of  Almighty  God ;  that  the  Red  sea  was  divided  to 
give  them  a  passage,  while  their  pursuers  were  over- 
whelmed by  its  waves  and  perished ;  that  they  were  sus- 
tained  during  forty  years  in  the  wilderness  by  manna 
from  heaven ;  that  the  river  Jordan  had  ceased  to  flow 
till  they  had  walked  across  its  channel ;  could  they  have 
believed  these  things,  or  have  admitted  that  they  were 
witnesses  of  them,  unless  they  had  actually  occurred? 
In  narrating  these  and  many  other  facts,  does  not  the 
writer  remind  them  of  what  their  eyes  had  seen,  and 
their  ears  had  heard  ?  Among  the  multitude  whom  he 
conducted  to  Canaan,  had  he  not  enemies  who,  on  several 
occasions,  attacked  his  procedure  ?  Did  they  ever  impeach 
his  veracity,  or  charge  him  with  imposture  ?  How  eagerly 
would  they  have  availed  themselves  of  such  a  charge, 
had  there  existed  the  slightest  ground  for  it,  as  justifying 
them  in  their  opposition  ? 

23.  It  may  here  be  remarked,  that  the  Jews,  at  no 
period  of  their  history,  could  be  accused  of  a  proneness  to 
receive,  without  indubitable  evidence,  books  professing 
to  be  of  divine  authority.    They  have,  on  the  contrary, 
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resisted  and  rejectied  writings  which  all  Christians  believe 
to  be  sufficiently  attested  as  a  revelation  from  God.  They 
persecuted  and  often  killed  their  own  prophets^  merely 
because  their  doctrines  did  not  accord  with  their  corrupt 
feelings  and  sentiments.  What«  then>  but  the  fullest 
conviction  of  the  authenticity  and  even  divine  authority 
of  the  Mosaic  writings,  could  lead  them  cordially  to  re^ 
ceive  as  sacred  books  which  imposed  restraints  on  their 
natural  propensities,  which  denounced  a  severe  maledie. 
tion  against  sins  to  which  they  were  prone,  and  which 
recorded  circumstances  in  their  history  which  were  ext 
tremely  humbling  to  their  national  pride  ? 

24.  The  facts  narrated  in  these  books  clearly  estal^ish 
their  genuineness.  They  are  of  such  a  character  as  to 
kave  rendered  it  impossible  to  insert  them  as  interpolations 
at  any  period  subsequent  to  the  time  of  Moses ;  because 
the  Jews  were  appealed  to  as  witnesses  of  their  reality ; 
and  because  provision  was  made,  as  we  have  seen,  for 
making  every  individual  familiarly  acquainted  with  the 
Mosaic  writings,  as  well  as  with  the  other  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures, from  the  time  of  their  authors.  The  existence  of 
such  provision  was  incompatible  with  forgery,  either  in 
whole  or  in  part  The  work  of  an  impostor  must  have 
been  a  production  totally  different  from  the  Pentateudu 
For  what  impostor  would  have  needlessly  betrayed  his 
forgery,'  by  inserting  in  his  writing  a  declaration  that  his 
book  was  appointed  to  be  publicly  read,  in  order  that  the 
whole  nation  might  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  its 
contents,  from  the  very  time  of  its  first  composition  ?  Or^ 
how  could  he  persuade  the  Israelites  to  receive  it  as  the 
composition  of  Moses,  to  believe  that  they  had  always 
had  among  them  this  novel  production,  and  that  they  had 
always  been  accustomed  to  hear  it  publicly  read,  so  that 
they  were  familiarly  acquainted  with  its  contents  ? 

25.  Nor  can  it  diminish  the  force  of  these  observations 
to  urge,  that,  as  numerous  legions  of  miracles  have  been 
admitted  into  the  Roman  church,  so  numerous  legends 
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of  wonden  might  equally  baye  heea  adopted  into  tke 
aational  creed  of  Israel.  For  it  is  obvious  that  the  twe 
cases  are  not  parallel.  To  prove  from  the  RiMnidi  legeads 
that  the  Pentateuch  might  have  been  interpolated^  it 
will  be  necessary  to  show^  that  legendary  tales  have  been 
admitted  into  the  New  Testament,  otherwise  the  meie 
insulated  existence  of  such  legends  does  not  at  all  bear 
upon  the  present  question.  The  Talmudical  wondans  of 
the  Jewish  rabbins  may  well  vie  with  the  miraeulous 
exploits  of  the  popish  saints ;  but  the  tales  of  the  Talmud 
have  not  more  been  inserted  in  the  Pentateuch^  than  the 
miracles  of  the  popish  saints  have  been  inserted  in  the 
New  Testament  The  Jews  were  &ithful  to  the  trust 
reposed  in  them,  in  preserving  inviolable  the  sacred  books 
committed  to  their  care. 


CHAPTER  n. 


BVIDEVCE  OF  THE  GENUINENESS  AND  AUTHENTICITY  OF  THE 

PENTATEUCH  CONTINUED. 

1.  Havino  traced  the  Mosaic  writings  to  the  time  of 
Moses,  and  shown  that  he  was  unquestionably  their 
author,  I  proceeded  with  a  train  of  thought  s(»newhat 
different,  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  additional  confirm- 
ation  of  their  genuineness  and  authenticity.  I  remarked, 
in  the  first  place,  that  they  were  made  public  in  the  age 
in  which  Moses  lived,  and  have  ever  since  been  read  in 
public  and  in  private ;  in  the  second  place,  that  the  dia- 
racter  of  the  facts  narrated  attests  the  genuineness  and 
authenticity  of  the  record.    I  now  observe, 

2.  (III.)  That  throughout  the  history  of  the  Jewish 
people,  there  was  reference  made  to  these  books,  and  tes- 
timony borne  concerning  them  as  authentic  and  divine. 
In  nearly  all  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  from  Joshua 
down  to  Malachi,  there  is  menti<m  made  of  the  written 
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vofuBie  of  the  krw  of  Moses  as  in  actaal  existence,  and  as 
bein^  weH  known  to  the  people.    This  furnishes  evidence 
of  their  g^iuineness  and  authenticity,  which  cannot  be 
ftddueed  in  regard  to  any  other  writings,  except  those  con- 
nected with  the  Christian  dispensation.     The  five  books  of 
Moses  were  one  continued  work,  generally  in  Scripture 
called  the  Law,  and  in  all  the  manuscripts  they  are  found 
to  have  been  written  without  any  division  into  separate 
parts.    The  other  portions  of  the  Old  Testament,  though 
included  in  one  volume,  were  written  at  different  periods, 
and  by  different  persons ;  and  it  is  of  importance  to  bear  this 
in  mind,  when  estimating  the  amount  of  direct  testimony 
given  in  succession  by  a  series  of  different  and  independent 
writers  to  the  Mosaic  record.    Joshua,  who  conducted  the 
people  of  Israel  to  the  promised  land,  and  who  wrote  the 
book  which  bears  his  name,  gave  testimony,  in  the  audi- 
ence  of  all  Israel,  to  the  divine  authority  of  the  law  of 
Moses.    The  book  which  records  the  history  of  this  people 
after  the  death  of  Joshua,  is  called  Judges,  because  it 
contains  an  outline  of  their  history  during  the  adminiB- 
tration  of  those  Judges  whom  Qod  raised  up  successively 
to  deliver  them  from  their  enemies.     These  governors 
were  not  regular  in  their  succession,  but  were  called  at 
different  times,  and  from  different  tribes  and  families,  to 
^  exercise  of  authority.    It  is  probable  that  the  book  of 
Judges  was  written  by  the  prophet  Samuel  during  the 
reign  of  Saul,  because  the  words  which  frequently  occur 
in  it,  *'  in  those  days  there  was  no  king  in  Israel,"  seem 
to  imply,  that  there  was  a  king  in  Israel  when  this  writ- 
ing was  composed  and  published.    In  this  book  there  is 
reference  to  the  law  of  Moses,  the  authenticity  and  divine 
authority  of  which  were  universally  acknowledged.     It  is 
spoken  of  as  the  commandments  of  the  Lord,  which  he 
eomnmn^M  their  fathers  by  the  hand  of  Moses.    In  the 
ho(^  of  Samuel,  Kings,  and  Chronicles,  we  observe  the 
«me  acknowledgment:    the  people  are  commanded  to 
keep  th^  charge  of  the  Lord  their  God,  to  walk  in  his 
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ways^  to  keep  his  statutes,  as  it  is  written  in  the  law  of 
Moses.  A  leading  object  of  the  ministry  of  the  prophets 
was  to  enforce  the  authority  and  observance  of  the  com- 
mandments which  Moses  had  delivered  to  Israel.  Accord- 
i'^gly>  David,  who  united  the  prophetical  to  the  regal 
offices,  in  his  last  injunction  to  Solomon  his  &K>n,  said, 
"  Keep  thou  the  charge  of  the  Lord  thy  God,  to  walk  in 
his  ways,  to  keep  his  statutes,  and  his  commandments, 
and  his  judgments,  and  his  testimonies,  as  it  is  written  in 
the  law  of  Moses,  that  thou  mayest  prosper  in  all  that 
thou  doest." 

3.  We  find  also  in  the  prayer  of  Solomon,  at  the  dedi- 
cation  of  the  temple,  that  he  alludes  to  the  facts  recorded 
in  the  Mosaic  narrative ;  and  makes  explicit  mention  of 
the  deliverance  of  the  Israelites  from  Egyptian  bondage  : 
''  For  thou  didst  separate  them  from  among  all  the  people 
of  the  earth,  to  be  thine  inheritance,  as  thou  spakest  by 
the  hand  of  Moses,  thy  servant,  when  thou  broughtest  oar 
fathers  out  of  Egypt,  O  Lord  God."     Jehoshaphat  is  said 
to  have  sent  nine  Levites  and  two  priests,  who  had  the 
book  of  the  law  of  the  Lord  with  them,  and  went  about 
through  all  the  cities  of  Judah,  and  taught  the  people. 
The  captives  who  returned  to  Jerusalem,  in  consequence 
of  the  permission  of  Cyrus,  are  said  to  have  "  builded  the 
altar  of  the  God  of  Israel,  to  offer  burnt-offerings  thereon, 
as  it  is  written  in  the  law  of  Moses,  the  man  of  G^/' 
But  it  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  examples  from  Isaiah, 
Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  MalacJii,  and  the  other  writers 
of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  in  proof  of  the  explicit 
testimony  which  they  bore  to  the  genuineness,  authen- 
ticity, and  authority  of  the  Books  of  Moses;    for  the 
existence  of  such  full  and  continuous  testimony  is  not  of 
course  and  cannot  be  denied. 

4.  Does  not  this  evidence,  given  by  a  succession  of  dif- 
ferent and  independent  writers,  fully  establish  the  genu- 
ineness  and  authenticity  of  the  Pentateuch  }  For  if  the 
Pentateuch  were  not  genuine,  if  it  were  the  production  of 
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a  comparatively  modem  author^  we  should  be  compelled 
additionally  to  suppose  that  the  same  author  likewise 
wrote  almost  every  other  book  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
since  these  other  Scriptures  so  constantly  refer  to  the 
Pentateuch.  If  it  were  alleged  that  Ezra  was  the  author 
of  the  Pentateuch,  how  are  we  to  account  for  its  being 
mentioned  in  the  book  of  Joshua  ?  If  the  book  of  Joshua 
were  written  prior  to  Ezra,  and  if  Ezra  himself  were  the 
author  of  the  Pentateuch,  the  book  of  Joshua  plainly 
could  not  have  mentioned  the  Pentateuch.  But  the  book 
of  Joshua  does  mention  the  Pentateuch,  declaring  it  also 
to  have  been  publicly  read  to  all  the  people.  Therefore, 
if  the  Pentateuch  were  the  work  of  Ezra,  the  book  of 
Joshua  must  likewise  have  been  the  work  either  of  Ezra 
or  of  some  one  of  his  confederates.  Exactly  the  same 
argument  will  apply  to  every  other  book  in  which  the 
law  is  either  mentioned  or  alluded  to.  Hence  every  book, 
which  either  notices  it,  or  which  even  supposes  its  exist- 
ence, must  inevitably  have  been  more  recent  than  the 
Pentateuch  itself.  So  that,  if  we  ascribe  the  Pentateuch 
to  £zra,  we  must  likewise  ascribe  to  him  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures, — a  conclusion  so  palpably  ab. 
surd,  that  its  mere  statement  is  its  refutation. 

5.  Besides,  we  are  to  remember  that  the  continuous 
testimony  given  to  the  existence  of  the  written  law  of 
Moses,  may  be  regarded  as  the  testimony  of  the  whole 
nation  of  Israel,  from  the  time  of  their  great  legislator  till 
the  close  of  the  Jewish  polity.  For  every  Israelite  had 
the  deepest  interest  in  being  well  acquainted  with  a  book 
which  contained  the  law  by  which  their  civil  concerns 
were  regulated;  the  law  which  assigned  its  territorial 
limits  to  each  tribe;  which  fixed  the  descent  of  landed 
property ;  under  which  every  man  made  good  his  title  to 
the  perpetually  entailed,  though  temporaneously  alienated, 
inheritance  of  his  forefathers ;  and  the  law  by  which  their 
religious  observances  and  worship  were  prescribed.  How 
was  it  possible  that  this  code  could  have  been  formed  at 
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any  period  subsequent  to  the  establishment  of  the  tribes 
of  Israel  in  Canaan  ?    As  reasonably  might  we  assert,  as 
Mr  Faber  observes^  that  the  whole  code  of  the  English 
law  was  forged  by  Blackstone,  and  that  it  had  no  exist- 
ence before  him^  as  that  the  whole  code  of  the  Hebrew 
law  was  a  mere  novelty  forged  by  Ezra.    Many  of  the 
priests  and  Levites^  and  chief  of  the  fathers^  who  were 
ancient  men>  says  Ezra^  had  seen  the  first  house^  and 
were  moved  to  tears  when  they  had  compared  It  to  the 
second:  not  one  of  these  persons^  therefore,  could  have 
been  imposed  upon  by  any  novel  code  which  that  scribe 
might  seek  to  introduce :  as  they  well  remembered  the 
first  temple,  they  must  likewise  have  well  remembered 
whether  they  had  or  had  not  a  written  law  prior  to  the 
captivity.    Ezra  remarks^  that  when  the  second  temple 
was  dedicated,  they  set  the  priests  in  their  divisions,  and 
the  Levites  in  their  courses,  for  the  service  of  God  which 
is  at  Jerusalem,  as  it  is  written  in  the  book  of  Moses. 
Now,  if  this  book  of  Moses  were  all  the  while  written  by 
himself,  how  could  he  persuade  the  people,  especially  as 
there  were  some  among  them  who  remembered  the  first 
temple,  that  he  was  arranging  matters  according  to  a  well- 
known  ancient  code,  when,  after  all,  that  code  had  abso- 
lutely no  existence  until  he  first  produced  it  subsequently 
to  the  ^abylonish  captivity.     If  the  English  were  ex- 
iled for  the  space  of  seventy  years,  and  if,  at  the  close 
of  that  period,  they  were  brought  back  to  their  country, 
they  could  not  return  perfectly  ignorant  whether  they 
had  ever  been  governed  by  a  written  law,  they  could  not 
return  liable  to  be  imposed  upon  by  a  supposititious  law, 
the  author  of  which  persuades  them  to  accept  of  it  as  the 
genuine  and  familiar  code  of  their  fathers.    The  force  of 
these  observations  will  still  further  appear  by  adverting  to 
the  constitution  and  government,  both  civil  and  religious, 
of  the  Jewish  people. 

6.  (IV.)  Let  us  briefly  notice  the  constitution  and 
government,  both  civil  and  religious,  of  the  Israelitish 
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nation.  From  the  time  in  which  the  Israelites  are  said 
to  have  received  the  law  from  God  at  Sinai,  they  stood  to 
each  other  in  the  relation  of  sovereign  and  subjects.  He 
condescended  to  place  himself  at  the  head^  as  it  were,  of 
their  body  politic ;  to  issue  laws  to  them  in  their  civil  and 
religious  capacity ;  to  appoint  temporal  rewards  and  pu- 
nishments ;  and  to  maintain  the  economy  thus  established 
by  his  watchful  and  special  providence.  The  government 
being  a  theocracy,  the  persons  to  whom  the  administration 
of  it  was  committed  could  not  be  either  legislators  or 
supreme  sovereigns,  but  merely  officers  appointed  by  and 
who  acted  under  the  authority  of  God,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  see  that  the  laws  which  he  had  enacted  were  regularly 
observed. 

7-  From  the  death  of  Joshua  till  the  elevation  of  Saul 

to  the  throne,  these  officers  were  the  high  priest  and  those 

occasional  magistrates  who  were  raised  up  from  time  to  time 

under  the  denomination  of  Judges.    Towards  the  end  of 

the  administration  of  the  eminently  pious  and  virtuous 

Samuel,  the  people  demanded  a  king  over  them,  that  they 

also  might  be  like  all  the  nations.     If  they  had  obtained 

such  a  king  as  they  apparently  wished  for,  they  would 

have  had  a  chief  magistrate  supreme  and  absolute,  whose 

will  was  law,  and  whose  laws  he  could  enforce,  suspend, 

or  abrogate  at  pleasure.     But  this  God  denied  them ;  and 

under  the  regal  government,  no  less  than  under  the  Judges, 

God  was  the  sole  Legislator  and  supreme  Sovereign  of 

Israel, — ^not  p^mitting  the  persons  whom  he  appointed 

as  deputies,  under  the  name  of  kings,  to  enact  a  new  or 

repeal  an  old  law, — to  make  any  change  on  their  civil  or 

ecclesiastical  code;  but  requiring  them  and  the  whole 

nation  strictly  to  conform  themselves  to  the  institutions 

and  ordinances  which  he  had  given  to  them.     He  gave 

them  a  king,  not  as  their  legislator  and  supreme  sovereign, 

but  as  his  servant,  whom  he,  and  not  the  people,  selected 

and  appointed,  and  to  him  alone  he  was  amenable  for  the 

exercise  of  the  executive  power  committed  to  his  trust. 
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The  existence,  authenticity,  and  inviolability  of  the  law 
of  Moses  were  assumed  in  the  nature  of  his  appointment, 
and  in  the  limits  which  were  placed  to  his  power. 

8.  Besides,  from  the  earliest  period  of  the  Jewish  his- 
tory, we  find  the  nation  divided  into  tribes,  all  professing 
one  religion,  the  institutions  of  which  were  of  a  nature  to 
strengthen  the  bonds  by  which  they  were  otherwise  united. 
Irrespectively  of  the  general  and  common  union,  each 
tribe  had  its  individual  interest,  its  separate  and  unalien- 
able property,  its  judges,  chiefs,  and  rulers.  There  were 
leading  men  in  each  tribe,  whose  situation  and  office 
naturally  led  them  to  give  special  attention  to  their  reli- 
gion and  laws :  and  it  may  well  be  supposed  that  the 
mutual  jealousy  of  the  tribes  would  operate  favourably  in 
regard  to  a  scrupulous  preservation  of  the  sacred  books. 
Such  a  political  constitution  must  have  had  the  same 
direct  tendency  to  prevent  any  interpolation  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch before  the  days  of  Samuel,  as  the  division  of  the 
Christian  church  into  various  denominations  has  had  to 
prevent  any  interpolation  of  the  New  Testament :  and 
from  the  time  when  the  Israelites  were  divided  into  two 
kingdoms,  each  possessing  numerous  copies  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, that  volume  could  have  been  no  more  interp<dated 
without  instant  detection,  than  the  volume  of  the  New 
Testament,  from  the  time  of  the  apostles  down  to  the 
present  hour. 

9.  Another  peculiar  circumstance  connected  with  the 
Jewish  polity,  favourable  to  the  inviolable  preservation  of 
the  law  of  Moses  and  the  sacred  books,  was  the  dedication 
of  one  of  the  twelve  tribes  to  the  service  of  God  and  of 
religion.  It  was  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  Word  of 
God,  the  communication  of  spiritual  knowledge,  and  the 
adipinistration  of  divine  ordinances.  The  priests  were 
taken  from  the  tribe  of  Levi  thus  separated,  and  it  was 
their  duty  both  to  teach  the  law  of  Moses,  and  to  enforce 
the  observance  of  it  To  enable  them  to  attend  without 
distraction  to  this  important  object,  no  inheritance  was 
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given  to  them ;  and  in  order  that  all  the  peo{4e  might 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  their  ministry^  they  were  scattered 
among  the  other  tribes.  These  circumstances^  miited  to 
the  extent  of  the  nambers  consecrated  to  the  service  of 
religion,  tended  to  preserve  the  purity  and  integrity  of 
the  sacred  writings,  and  to  prevent  the  substitution  of 
othera  in  their  room.  They  were  their  appointed  guar- 
dians ;  and  they  were  too  well  instructed,  and  too  jealous 
of  the  honour  to  which  they  were  raised,  to  have  allowed 
the  introduction  of  spurious  books.  Nor  did  the  peculiar 
^institution  of  the  Jewish  government,  to  which  I  have 
already  adverted,  nor  the  knowledge  universally  diffused 
among  the  people,  permit  any,  even  if  they  had  been 
inclined,  to  make  such  an  attempt 

10.  Here  we  are  also  to  recollect  the  existence  of  an- 
other order  of  men  among  the  Jews^ — ^persons  who  were  in 
succession  raised  up  to  instruct  the  people  in  the  know- 
ledge of  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  the  law  of  Moses ; 
to  reprove  them  for  their  deviations  from  the  statutes  and 
ordinances  which  that  legislator  commanded  them  to  ob- 
serve; and  to  denounce  the  judgments  which  should  be 
inflicted,  if  they  persisted  in  their  disobedience.  The 
exalted  office  of  the  prophets,  while  it  secured  to  them 
the  esteem  of  pious  princes,  exposed  them  frequently,  in 
consequence  of  the  duties  it  required  them  to  discharge, 
to  poverty,  persecution,  and  death.  Bold  and  faithful 
reprovers  of  iniquity,  they  bore  a  decided  testimony 
a^inst  whatever  tended  to  weaken  the  authority  or  affect 
the  ohservance  of  the  law  of  Moses.  Unlike  the  priest- 
hood, who  had  a  legal  provision  for  their  support,  the 
prophets  were  dependent  on  the  presents  they  received : 
simple  in  their  habits,  and  disregarding  secular  honours 
and  advantages,  they  reproved  impiety,  and  revealed  the 
wrath  of  God  against  all  who  violated  the  ordinances  and 
laws  which  he  had  established  in  Israel.  From  the  time 
of  Samuel  there  were  seminaries,  which  were  termed 
schools  of  the  prophets,  in  which  persons  were  train^'^ '« 
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holy  exercise  and  discipline,  in  the  knowledge  of  God  and 
of  his  law,  and  were  fitted  for  the  discharge  of  similar 
duties  with  their  instructors.  Institutions  of  this  nature 
were  continued,  and  were  numerous  in  subsequent  ages, 
not  only  in  Judea,  but  also  among  the  ten  tribes  ;  and  it 
is  evident  that  they  must  have  greatly  contributed  to 
preserve  the  writings  of  Moses  from  corruption,  and  still 
more  to  prevent  the  substitution  of  spurious  books  in  their 
room. 

11.  Nor  ought  we  to  overlook,  as  conducing  to  these 
ends,  the  influence  of  the  Sanhedrim,  the  great  council  of 
the  nation.  Though  each  tribe  was  under  a  distinct  go- 
vernment and  administration  of  justice  of  its  own,  th^e 
was  a  union  of  the  tribes  in  one  body  or  council^  called 
the  elders,  judges,  and  rulers  of  the  congregation  of  Israel. 
The  great  representative  body,  which  met  to  consult  about 
the  good  of  the  nation,  was  probably  composed  of  persons 
chosen  out  of  every  tribe,  together  with  the  high  priest 
and  some  Levites.  The  object  of  this  cotirt  was  to  admi- 
nister justice,  to  watch  over  the  institutions  of  the  land, 
to  guard  against  every  innovation,  and  to  see  that  the 
laws  and  ordinances  given  by  Moses  were  faithfully  ob- 
served. 

12.  To  these  observations  it  may  be  added,  that  the 
Sabbath,  which  was  set  apart  for  sacred  purposes,  conti- 
nued to  be  observed  from  the  time  of  Moses,  and  that,  on 
this  day,  the  people  celebrated  the  praises  of  God,  pre- 
sented  their  supplications  unto  him,  and  read  and  heard 
his  word.  Though  we  cannot  ascertain,  with  absolute  cer- 
tainty, when  the  service  of  the  synagogue  commenced,  it  is 
highly  probable  that  it  began  at  a  very  early  period,  at  least 
that  a  service  of  a  similar  nature  was  performed.  Be- 
sides this,  the  regular  observance  of  the  three  great  annual 
festivals  by  the  whole  nation  must  have  tended  greatly 
to  the  unadulterated  preservation  of  the  books  of  Moses. 
To  this  assembled  multitude,  as  was  formerly  remarked, 
the. whole  law  of  Moses  was  read;  and  though  this  prac- 
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tice^  expressly  enjoined  by  Moses,  might  be  sometimes 
neglected  during  the  reign  of  wicked  kings^  the  obser. 
vanoe  was  always  renewed  after  short  intervals.  In  a 
word^  all  the  institutions,  forms  of  worship,  civil  and 
Religious  observances^  of  the  Jews,  maintained  on  their 
minds^  in  every  period  of  their  history,  a  conviction  of  the 
genaineness,  authenticity,  and  divine  authority  of  the 
books  of  Moses,  as  well  as  of  the  Scriptures,  which  were 
subsequently  added  to  them.  What  motive  could  they 
have  to  forge  any  of  the  books  of  Moses,  or  of  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures  ?  ^  It  could  not  be  national  pride ; 
for  there  is  scarcely  one  of  these  books  which  does  not 
severely  censure  the  national  manners.  It  could  not  be 
the  love  of  fame,  for  that  passion  would  have  taught  them 
to  flatter  and  extol  the  national  character ;  and  the  pu- 
nishment^ if  detected,  would  have  been  infamy  and  death. 
The  love  of  wealth  could  not  produce  such  a  forgery,  for 
no  wealth  was  to  be  gained  by  it." 

13.  I  would  only  farther  observe,  in  regard  to  the  evi- 
dence derived  from  the  constitution  and  government  of  the 
Jews  of  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, that  this  record  contains  a  system  of  ceremonial 
and  moral  laws,  which,  unless  we  reject  the  authority  of 
all  history,  were  observed  by  the  Israelites  from  the  time 
of  their  departure  out  of  Egypt  till  their  dispersion  at  the 
taking  of  Jerusalem.  These  laws  therefore  are  as  ancient 
as  the  conquest  of  Palestine.  It  is  also  an  undeniable 
historical  fact,  that  the  Jews  in  every  age  believed  that 
their  ancestors  had  received  them  from  the  hand  of  Moses, 
and  that  these  laws  were  the  basis  of  their  political  and 
religious  institutions,  as  long  as  they  continued  to  be  a 
people.  We  are  therefore  reduced  to  this  dilemma,  to 
acknowledge  either  that  these  laws  were  actually  delivered 
by  Moses,  or  that  a  whole  nation  during  fifteen  hundred 
years  groaned  under  the  weight  of  an  imposture,  without 
once  detecting  or  even  suspecting  the  fraud.  The  Athe- 
nians believed  that  the  system  of  laws  by  which  they 

h2 
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were  governed  was  composed  by  Solon ;  and  the  Spartaas 
attributed  their  code  to  Lycurgus^  without  ever  being 
suspected  of  a  mistake  in  their  beliet  Why  then  should 
it  be  doubted  that  the  rules  prescribed  in  the  Pentateuch 
were  given  by  Moses  ?  To  deny  it^  is  to  assert  that  an 
effect  may  exist  without  a  cause,  or  that  a  great  and  im- 
portant revolution  may  take  place  without  an  agent  We 
have  therefore  an  argument  little  short  of  mathematical 
demonstration,  that  the  substance  of  the  Pentateuch  pro- 
ceeded from  Moses ;  and  that  the  very  words  were  writ- 
ten by  him  is  a  moral  certainty.* 

14.  When  we  consider  then  all  that  has  been  advanced 
in  proof  of  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  Penta- 
teuch ;  that  it  was  the  deed  by  which  the  land  of  Canaan 
was  divided  among  the  Israelites ;  that  it  was  the  code 
by  which  their  civil  and  religious  concerns  were  regulated; 
that  at  stated  seasons  it  was  publicly  read  before  all  the 
people ;  that  it  was  appointed  to  be  kept  in  the  ark  for  a 
witness  against  those  who  transgressed  it ;  that  the  king 
was  required  to  write  for  himself  a  copy  of  this  law  in  a 
book,  out  of  that  which  is  before  the  priests  and  the  Le- 
vites,  and  to  read  therein  all  the  days  of  his  life ;  that  the 
priests  were  commanded  to  teach  the  children  of  Israel  all 
the  statutes  which  the  Lord  had  spoken  to  them  by  the 
hand  of  Moses ;  that  parents  were  enjoined  not  only  to 
make  it  familiar  to  themselves,  but  also  tb  teach  it  dili- 
gently to  their  children  ;  and  that  a  severe  prohibition  was 
annexed,  against  either  making  any  addition  to  or  dimi- 
nution from  the  law;  when  we  consider  all  these  and  the 
other  particulars  alluded  to,  we  must  be  satisfied,  that  we 
have  every  possible  evidence  that  the  genuine  text  of  the 
Pentateuch  proceeded  from  the  hands  of  Moses,  and  that 
it  has  been  transmitted  to  us  pure  and  uncorrupt.  But 
in  addition  to  this  body  of  evidence,  we  have 

15.  (V.)  The  testimony  of  Jewish  and  profane  authors. 
p . • 

*  Marsh's  Authenticity  of  the  Five  Books  of  Moses,  pp.  7>  8* 
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As  I  shall  have  occasion  to  examine  this  testimony  at 
considerable  length  when  I  come  to  prove  the  divine  au- 
thority of  the  Old  Testament^  I  shall  at  present  only 
briefly  remark,  that  Philo,  an  Egyptian  Jew,  who  lived 
in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era ;  and  that  Jose- 
phus,  who  was  contemporary  with  the  apostles^  directly 
affirm,  that  canonical  authority  was  universally  ascribed 
by  the  Jewish  people  to  the  books  contained  in  tlie  Hebrew 
Bible^  and  to  no  other.  "  We  have  not  thousands  of 
books,"  says  Josephus^  '^  discordant  and  contradicting  each 
other;  but  we  have  only  twenty-two,  which  compre- 
hend the  history  of  all  former  ages,  and  are  justly  re- 
garded as  divine.  Five  of  them  proceeded  from  Moses ; 
they  include  as  well  the  laws  as  an  account  of  the  crea- 
tion of  man,  extending  to  the  time  of  (Closes')  death. 
This  period  comprehends  nearly  three  thousand  years. 
From  the  death  of  Moses  to  that  of  Artaxerxes,  who  was 
king  of  Persia  after  Xerxes,  the  prophets  who  succeeded 
Moses^  committed  to  writing,  in  thirteen  books,  what  was 
done  in  their  days.  The  remaining  four  books  contain 
hymns  (psalms)  to  God,  and  instructions  of  life  for  man." 
To  perceive  the  full  force  of  this  testimony  of  Josephus 
to  the  genuineness,  authenticity,  and  canonical  authority 
of  all  the  books  of  the  Hebrew  Bible^  it  is  necessary  to 
remark,  that  although  the  Old  Testament,  according  to 
the  division  which  obtains  in  our  Bibles,  comprises  thirty- 
nine  books,  the  ancient  Jews  formed  them  only  into 
twenty-two  books,  according  to  the  twenty-two  letters  of 
their  alphabet.  They  reckoned  Judges  and  Ruth,  £zra 
and  Nehemiah,  Jeremiah  and  his  Lamentations,  and  the 
twelve  minor  prophets  respectively,  as  one  book.  The  di- 
vision of  the  Old  Testament  into  the  law,  the  prophets 
and  the  psalms,  mentioned  by  Josephus,  was  recognised 
by  our  Lord  and  his  apostles. 

16.  In  addition  to  this,  the  targums  or  paraphrases  of 
Onkelos  on  the  Pentateuch,  and  of  Jonathan  Ben  Ursiel 
OQ  the  prophets,  written  about  fifty  years  before  the  time 
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of  Christ,  prove  the  genuineness  of  those  hooks  at  that 
period.  To  the  Septuagint  translation,  executed  at  Alex- 
andria at  a  period  considerably  earlier,  I  have  already 
alluded. 

17-  In  addition  to  the  testimony  of  native  Jews,  we 
have  the  explicit  testimony  of  many  distinguished  writers 
of  pagan  antiquity.  Manetho,  Diodorus  Siculus,  Tacitus, 
Strabo,  Justin,  and  Juvenal,  affirm  that  Moses  was  the 
leader  and  the  legislator  of  the  Jews.  Longinus  refers 
with  approbation  to  the  manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  the 
power  of  God.  Porphyry,  celebrated  for  his  hostility  to 
Christianity,  admitted  the  genuineness  of  the  Pentateuch  ; 
and  even  contended  for  the  truth  of  Sanchoniathon's  ac^- 
count  of  the  Jews,  from  its  coincidence  with  the  Mo- 
saic  history.  The  genuineness  of  the  Mosaic  record  was 
not  denied  by  any  of  the  opponents  of  Christianity 
during  the  first  four  centuries,  although  the  apostles, 
and  after  them  the  fiathers,  constantly  appealed  to  the 
history  and  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  in  proof  of 
the  divine  origin  of  the  doctrines  which  they  taught 
Even  the  Emperor  Julian  confessed  that  the  books  which 
bear  the  name  of  Moses  are  genuine,  and  that  the  &ct8 
they  narrate  are  worthy  of  credit.  The  Egyptian,  Phe- 
nician,  Greek,  and  Roman  authors,  concur  in  relating  the 
traditions  respecting  the  creation,  the  fall  of  man,  the 
deluge,  and  the  dispersion  of  mankind ;  and,  as  has  been 
very  ably  shown,  our  acquaintance  with  the  eastern  world 
has  confirmed  all  these  traditions  as  concurring  with  the 
narrative  in  the  sacred  history. 

18.  (VI.)  The  books  of  Moses,  and  the  other  books  of 
the  Old  Testament,  bear  the  most  striking  internal  proof 
of  their  genuineness  and  authenticity.  The  language  and 
style  furnish  important  evidence  on  this  head.  '^  It  is  an 
undeniable  fact,"  as  Bishop  Marsh  observes,  "  that  He- 
brew ceased  to  be  the  living  language  of  the  Jews  soon 
after  the  Babylonish  captivity,  and  that  the  Jewish  prou 
ductions  after  that  period  were  in  general  either  Chaldee 
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or  Greek.  The  Jews  of  Palestine,  some  ages  before  the 
appearance  of  our  Saviour,  were  unable  to  comprehend  the 
Hebrew  original  without  the  assistance  of  a  Chaldee  para- 
phrase ;  and  it  was  necessary  to  undertake  a  Greek  trans- 
lation, because  that  language  alone  was  known  to  the  Jews 
of  Alexandria.  It  necessarily  follows,  therefore,  that  every 
book  which  is  written  in  pure  Hebrew  was  composed 
either  before  or  about  the  time  of  the  Babylonish  capti- 
^ty."  The  bdok  of  Malachi,  for  this  reason,  could  not 
have  been  written  much  later  than  the  Babylonish  cap- 
tivity; before  that  period,  therefore,  were  written  the 
prophecies  of  Isaiah,  still  earlier  the  Psalms  of  David,  and 
much  earlier  than  these  the  books  of  Moses.  Now^  on 
comparison,  the  several  parts  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  are 
found  thus  to  differ,  not  only  in  regard  to  style,  but  also 
in  regard  to  character  and  cultivation  of  language ;  the 
one  discovering  the  golden,  the  other  the  silver,  a  third 
the  brazen,  and  a  fourth  the  iron  age,  and  thus  exhibiting 
strong  internal  marks  of  their  having  been  composed  at 
different  and  distant  periods.  The  language  of  the  Pen^^ 
tateuch  is  a  proof  of  its  high  antiquity. 

ID.  A  language,  says  Mr  Taylor,  in  his  History  of  the 
Transmission  of  Ancient  Books  to  Modem  Times,  is  at 
once  the  most  complete  and  the  least  fallible  of  all  his- 
torical  records.  A  poem,  or  a  history,  may  have  been 
forged,  but  not  a  language.  The  bare  circumstance  of  its 
existence,  though  it  may  long  have  ceased  to  befolloquially 
extant,  proves  in  substance  all  that  history  can  communis 
eate.  If  we  possessed  only  a  complete  vocabulary  of  an 
ancient  language,  and  were  to  digest  the  mass  in  accord- 
ance with  an  exact  principle  of  synthesis,  we  should  fram  e 
a  model  of  the  people  who  once  used  it  more  perfect 
than  any  other  monument  can  furnish  :  and  here  we  need 
DO  falsifications,  no  concealments,  no  Batteries,  no  exag- 
gerations. The  precise  extent  of  knowledge  and  civilisa- 
tion  to  which  a  people  have  attained,  nothing  more  and 
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nothing  less,  u  marked  out  in  the  list  of  words  of  which 
they  have  made  use. 

20.  A  language^  if  we  might  use  the  comparison,  may 
be  called  a  east  taken  from  the  very  life,  and  it  is  one 
which  represents  the  world  of  mind  as  well  as  the  world 
of  matter.  The  common  objects  of  nature,  the  peculiar, 
ities  of  climate,  the  works  of  urt,  the  details  of  dixnestic 
life,  political  institutions,  religious  opinions  and  observ- 
ances, philosophy,  poetry,  and  art,  every  form  and  hue  of 
the  external  world,  and  every  modification  of  thought, 
find  in  language  their  representatives. 

21.  Having  therefore  a  complete  knowledge  of  any 
language,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  words  of  which  it  consists, 
we  possess  a  mass  of  facts  by  which  to  judge  of  the  claims 
to  authenticity  of  every  work  in  which  that  language  is 
embodied.  And  if,  in  addition  to  a  knowledge  of  its  vo- 
cabulary, the  laws  of  its  construction,  and  the  nicest  pro- 
prieties of  syntax  and  of  style  are  known ;  and  if,  more- 
over, the  changes  that  have  taken  place  from  age  to  age, 
in  the  senses  of  words  and  in  modes  of  expression,  are 
ascertained,  we  have  ample  and  exact  data  with  which  to 
compare  every  book  that  pretends  to  antiquity  and  ge- 
nuineness. From  a  writer  who  employs  his  native  lan- 
guage it  must  be  expected  that  he  should  conform  to  its 
standing  usages ;  that  he  should  bend  more  or  less  to  the 
peculiarities  of  the  age  in  which  he  writes,  and  that  his 
vocabulary  «hould  fairly  include  that  compass  of  words 
which  his  subject  demands,and  which  the  language  afibrds. 

22.  Language  being  a  mirror  reflecting  all  the  commu- 
nicable  notions  of  the  people  who  use  it,  every  mutation 
in  the  condition  of  the  people  must  bring  with  it  either 
new  terms  or  new  combinations  of  words ;  and  as  the 
particular  circumstances  which  introduce  such  additkuis 
or  alterations  are  often  well  known,  their  occurrence  in  an 
author  may  serve  to  fix  the  date  of  the  book  with  little 
uncertainty. 
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23.E  very  language,  therefore,  of  which  copious  specimens 
are  extant,  and  of  which  the  progress  is  known,  contains 
a  latent  history  of  the  people  through  whose  lips  it  has 
passed,  and  furnishes  to  the  scholar  a  series  of  recondite 
dates,  by  means  of  which  literary  remains  may  almost 
with  certainty  be  assigned  to  their  proper  age.  This  sort 
of  evidence  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  history  of  books 
which  that  derived  from  the  successive  changes  known  to 
have  taken  place  in  the  mode  of  writing,  bears  to  the 
history  of  manuscripts.  It  is  of  a  subsidiary  kind,  and 
from  its  very  indirectness  often  deserves  peculiar  attention. 

24.  Further:  The  number  of  particular  circumstances 
mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament,  with  regard  to  time, 
plaGe,  and  persons,  is  an  argument  in  favour  of  its  genuine* 
ness  and  truth.  This  position  might  be  very  fully  illus- 
trated by  an  enumeration  of  the  principal  heads  of  the 
books  of  the  Hebrew  Bible ;  which  would  show  the  force 
of  internal  evidence  by  which  these  documents  are  attested 
as  authentic.  At  present,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the 
Pentateuch. 

25.  In  the  book  of  Genesis  are  mentioned  the  creaticm 
and  fall  of  man,  the  generations  of  the  antediluvian 
patriarchs,  the  deluge  with  its  circumstances,  the  building 
of  the  ark,  the  family  which  found  safety  in  it,  the  place 
where  it  rested,  the  erection  of  the  tower  of  Babel,  the 
confusion  of  tongues,  the  dispersion  of  mankind,  the  divic 
sion  of  the  earth  among  the  posterity  of  Shem,  Ham,  and 
Japhet,  the  generations  of  the  postdiluvian  patriarchs, 
with  the  gradual  shortening  of  human  life  after  the  flood, 
the  sojoumings  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  the  de- 
Btraction  of  Sodom  and  Gromorrah,  the  descent  of  Jacob 
into  Egypt,  and  the  condition  of  Egypt  at  that  period. 

In  the  book  of  Exodus  we  have  an  account  of  the  causes, 
the  nature,  and  the  number  of  the  plagues  of  Egypt,  the 
institution  of  the  pessover,  the  passage  through  the  Red 
Sea,  the  destruction  of  Pharaoh  and  his  host,  the  con.* 
^inued  miracle  of  manna,  the  victory  over  the  Amalekites, 
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the  delivery  of  the  Law  from  Mount  Slnai^  the  laws, 
moral  and  ceremonial^  which  were  afterwards  issued^  the 
worship  of  the  golden  calf^  and  a  very  minute  description 
of  the  tabernacle,  priests'  garments,  and  the  ark. — Leviti. 
cus  contains  a  collection  of  ceremonial  laws,  and  an  account 
of  the  death  of  Nadab  and  Abihu. 

26.  In  the  book  of  Numbers  we  have  a  minute  descrip- 
tion of  the  first  and  second  numbering  of  the  several  tribes, 
with  their  genealogies,  the  peculiar  offices  of  the  three 
several  families  of  the  Levites,  the  joumeyings  and  en- 
campments of  the  people  in  the  wOdemess  during  forty 
years,  with  the  relation  of  some  remarkable  events  that 
happened  in  this  period. — The  book  of  Deuteronomy  con* 
tains  a  recapitulation  of  the  particulars  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  books,  with  a  second  delivery  of  the  law,  chiefly 
the  moral,  by  Moses,  before  his  death,  on  the  borders  of 
Canaan. 

27.  Such  minute  and  particular  description,  as  to  time, 
place,  and  person^  is  the  characteristic,  not  of  false,  but  of 
authentic  documents.  Accordingly,  it  is  in  general  found 
that  the  measure  of  truth  in  any  historical  record  is  in 
proportion  to  the  particularities  related.  No  competent 
judge  could  doubt  the  authenticity  of  Caesar's  account  of 
the  war  in  Gaul,  from  the  particulars  of  time,  place,  and 
persons,  in  which  it  abounds.  A  forger  or  fictitious 
writer  would  carefully  avoid  such  an  enumeration,  as  it 
would  furnish  the  reader  with  the  means  of  his  detection. 
But  we  can  scarcely  conceive  it  possible  that  he  could, 
even  if  he  were  inclined,  compose  a  writing  abounding  in 
the  particularities  by  which  the  Scriptures  are  charac< 
terized.  Or,  if  such  a  thing  were  possible,  the  persons  of 
those  times  when  the  books  were  published,  must,  by  the 
help  of  these  criteria,  have  detected  and  exposed  the  felse- 
hoods.  "  For  these  criteria,"  as  has  been  justly  observed, 
'^  are  so  attested  by  allowed  facts,  as  at  this  time,  and  in 
this  remote  comer  of  the  world,  to  establish  the  truth  and 
genuineness  of  the  Scriptures :  Whence  we  may  ooncludcj 
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d  fortiori,  that  they  must  have  enabled  the  persons  who 
were  upon  the  spot  when  the  books  were  published  to  do 
this ;  especially  as  the  importance  of  many  of  the  particu. 
lars  recorded,  as  well  as  of  many  of  the  precepts,  observ- 
ances, and  renunciations  enjoined,  would  furnish  them 
with  abundant  motives  for  this  purpose."  In  connexion 
with  these  particulars,  I  observe, 

28.  That  the  Pentateuch  contains  minute  descriptions 
of  injunctions  and  circumstances,  necessary  for  the  Israel- 
ites to  observe  in  the  situation  in  which  they  are  said  to 
have  been  placed,  which,  though  they  might  be  mentioned 
by  an  eyewitness,  would  not  be  noticed  by  a  succeeding 
writer.  We  have,  for  example,  a  minute  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  tabernacle  was  to  be  preserved ;  how 
it  was  to  be  taken  down,  and  how  carried  in  the  wilder- 
ness during  the  sojournings  of  the  children  of  Israel. 
The  families  and  persons  who  were  to  take  charge  of 
particular  parts  are  mentioned.  Aaron,  as  high  priest, 
and  his  family,  had  the  charge  of  the  furniture  of  the 
Holy  of  Holies ;  but  it  was  to  be  carried  during  the  march 
by  the  members  of  a  different  family ;  and  these  were  not 
to  approach  till  Aaron  and  his  sons  had  made  an  end  of 
covering  them.  It  was  natural  and  proper  for  Moses  to 
mention  these  things ;  but  it  would  not  have  occurred  to 
a  succeeding  writer  to  describe  them. 

29.  The  circumstances  of  Israel  during  the  forty  years 
in  which  they  sojourned  in  the  wilderness  were  different ; 
and  we  observe  a  corresponding  difference  in  the  manner 
of  Moses  in  regard  to  them.  When  they  are  about  to 
enter  into  the  promised  land,  he  speaks,  as  in  the  book  of 
Deuteronomy,  like  a  person  who  had  been  present  during 
the  whole  of  their  preceding  course,  and  who  now  takes  a 
retrospective  view  of  the  events  he  had  witnessed.  This 
change  of  manner  is  striking ;  but  suited  to  the  change  of 
circumstances.  Would  a  subsequent  writer  have  men- 
tioned the  character  of  the  great  lawgiver  and  leader  in 
the  simple  manner  in  which  it  is  here  alluded  to  }   Is  '* 
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natural  to  suppose  that  one  who  would  aim  at  pleasing 
his  readers  by  exalting  Moses,  would  candidly  state  his 
errors,  or  have  related  so  fully  and  impartially  the  diso^ 
bedient  and  ungrateful  treatment  which  he  had  received 
from  their  ancestors  ? 

90.  The  manner  and  the  sentiments  of  the  Pentateuch 
are  those  of  the  age  in  which  Moses  lived.  In  every 
period  of  a  nation's  history  there  are  certain  occurrences, 
certain  great  £BU*ts,  which  will  affect  the  style  of  thinking 
and  of  expression  peculiar  to  that  particular  age.  This 
peculiarity  of  thought  and  of  expression  is  observable  in 
different  writers  according  to  the  periods  in  which  they 
have  flourished.  The  Pentateuch  throughout  is  in  entire 
accordance  with  the  time  in  which  Moses  lived,  and  the 
circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed. 

31.  To  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  Penta. 
teuch  thus  established,  two  objections  have  been  advanced : 
First,  That  in  the  end  of  it  mention  is  made  of  the  death 
of  Moses.  But  this  does  not  derogate  from  the  authen- 
ticity, genuineness,  and  authority  of  the  Mosaic  record ; 
since  it  was  probably  added  by  Joshua  in  order  to  connect 
it  with  the  following  book,  which  bears  his  name.  The 
second  objection  is,  that  there  are  two  or  three  names  of 
towns  of  a  more  modem  date  than  the  time  of  Moses.  To 
this  it  is  answered,  that  it  was  customary  after  the  capti- 
vity to  read  the  books  of  Moses  in  the  synagogues  in  the 
original  language,  accompanied  with  an  interpretation.  In 
room  of  words  not  well  known  or  obsolete,  it  was  natural  to 
put  on  the  margin  words  which  might  afterwards  be  in- 
troduced into  the  text.  So  far  is  the  insertion  of  two  or 
three  such  expressions  from  impeaching  the  genuineness 
of  the  Pentateuch,  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  confirms  it ; 
since,  if  this  had  been  a  compUation  long  subsequent  to 
the  events  which  it  records,  the  entire  history  would  have 
been  composed  with  the  same  ideas  and  views  as  these 
additions  were. 

32.  The  g^iuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  books  of 
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the  Old  Testament  in  general,  and  of  Moses  in  particular, 
have  thus  been  fully  proved.  I  have  directed  my  chief 
attention  to  the  authenticity  of  the  books  of  Moses:  1^^ 
Because  this  being  established  with  regard  to  them^  that 
of  the  other  books  of  the  Old  Testament  follows  of  course ; 
these  writings  being  mutually  and  immediately  dependent 
on  each  other:  And,  ^dly,  because  the  Mosaic  record 
being  the  basis  of  the  Jewish  dispensation,  which  was 
preparatory  and  introductory  to  Christianity,  it  will  fol- 
loWj  that  if  that  ancient  dispensation  was  not  of  divine 
aathority,  neither  is  the  Christian.  ' 


CHAPTER  III. 


ON  THE  GENUINENESS  AND  AUTHENTICITY  OF  THE  NEW 

TESTAITENT. 

1.  As  the  origin  and  nature  of  Christianity  are  to  be 
learned  from  the  writings  which  compose  the  New  Testa- 
in^t,  it  is  an  object  of  primary  importance  to  ascertain 
their  genuineness  and  authenticity. 

2.  The  reality  of  the  facts  on  which  Christianity  is 
founded  is  demonstrably  certain.  For  if  we  suppose  the 
New  Testament  to  have  been  written  at  a  period  much 
later  than  that  in  which  it  is  affirmed  these  facts  took 
place;  and  that  the  story  was  framed  and  imposed  on  the 
world  as  an  authentic  account  of  persons  and  events  which 
^  no  real  existence;  what  could  have  led  those  oon- 
<%nied  in  such  forgery  to  have  stated  so  many  things 
discreditable  to  themselves,  and  in  the  estimation  of  the 
world  disadvantageous  to  their  cause  ?  On  the  supposition 
that  the  story  was  altogether  of  their  own  making,  why 
should  they  have  made  the  poverty,  the  condemnation, 
^d  ignominious  death  of  their  Master  occupy  so  promi- 
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nent  a  place?  These  things,  as  they  perfectly  knew, 
must  have  made  an  impression  on  mankind  most  unfisi- 
vourable  to  the  reception  of  the  new  religion  :  and  as  they 
had  it  in  their  power  to  omit  or  insert  what  they  pleased, 
it  is  clear  that  the  rejection  and  crucifixion  of  their  leader 
would  never  have  been  admitted. 

3.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be  alleged,  that  when  the 
New  Testament  was  composed,  the  rejection  of  Jesus  by 
the  Jewish  rulers,  his  condemnation  by  the  Roman  go- 
vernor, and  his  crucifixion  as  a  malefactor,  were  so  noto- 
rious, that  the  writers,  in  order  to  maintain  the  appearance 
of  consistency,  were  obliged  to  state  them ; — this  is  to 
acknowledge  the  reality  of  the  leading  facts  on  which 
Christianity  is  founded.  Indeed,  these  facts  were  admit- 
ted, during  at  least  the  first  four  centuries  of  the  Christian 
era,  by  the  enemies  as  well  as  by  the  friends  of  the  gospel : 
namely,  "  That  the  Author  of  Christianity,  who  had  many 
followers  during  his  own  life,  was  crucified  at  Jerusalem 
when  Pontius  Pilate  was  governor  of  Judea ;  that  his 
disciples,  notwithstanding,  continued  to  believe  in  him, 
and  publicly  asserted  that  he  had  risen  from  the  dead ; 
that  their  numbers  continued  to  increase,  and  were  soon 
spread  from  Judea  to  the  utmost  limits  of  the  Roman 
empire ;  that  they  universally  abhorred  every  other  form 
of  religion  but  that  which  they  received  from  Christ; 
that  the  Christians  made  numerous  converts  wherever 
they  went ;  that  they  assembled  on  a  certain  day  in  every 
week  to  worship  him  who  was  crucified  in  Palestine,  and 
to  sing  hymns  to  him  as  to  a  God ;  that  they  then  bound 
themselves  by  an  oath  to  abstain  from  theft,  adultery,  and 
every  other  crime, — never  to  violate  promises,  or  to  refuse 
restitution  of  goods  committed  to  their  custody ;  that  their 
first  lawgiver  had  taught  them  to  regard  one  another  as 
brethren,  and  that  they  were  closely  attached  to  one 
another ;  that  when  their  faith  was  in  question,  rather 
than  renounce  it,  they  resigned  themselves  without  resist- 
ance to  sufferings  and  to  death  itself;  and  that,  in  some 
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of  the  provinces^  a  few  years  after  the  death  of  Christy  the 
governors  reported  to  the  emperors^  that  Christianity  had 
made  such  an  impression  on  the  cities^  towns^  and  villages^ 
as  to  produce  in  many  of  them  a  general  desertion  of  the 
heathen  temples."    I  observe,  then, 

4.  (I.)  The  books  of  the  New  Testament,  twenty-seven 
in  number,  written  by  eight  different  authors,  who  were 
contemporary  with  Jesus  Christ,  and  which  contain  the 
history  of  our  Lord,  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  his  re« 
iigion,  and  an  account  of  its  first  propagation  in  the  world, 
we  receive  as  the  genuine  writings  of  those  whose  names 
they  bear,  for  the  same  reason  that  we  receive  the  compo- 
sitions of  Xenophon,  Caesar,  and  Tacitus,  because  we  have 
the  uninterrupted  testimony  of  all  intervening  ages  to 
their  genuineness,  and  have  no  ground  to  suspect  imposi- 
tion.   Indeed,  we  have  far  stronger  evidence  for  the  ge- 
nuineness of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  than  can  be 
produced  for  that  of  the  best  classic  authors.   The  authen- 
ticity of  the  former  was  admitted  at  the  period  when  they 
first  appeared,  and  that  by  persons  who  were  acquainted 
with  the  penmen.    The  nature  of  the  style,  in  place  of 
contradicting  this  testimony,  confirms  it.     Enemies  of 
every  degree  of  bitterness,  as  well  as  friends,  never  ex- 
pressed a  doubt  on  the  subject. 

5.  (II.)  The  facts  on  which  Christianity  is  founded, 
and  the  record  of  which  we  have  in  the  New  Testament, 
were  admitted  from  the  commencement  of  the  Christian 
era.    The  testimony  of  Tacitus  is  well  known.     He  con- 
firms the  statements  of  Scripture  regarding  the  following 
facts : — That  Judea  was  a  Roman  province  in  the  reign 
of  Tiberius, — ^that  Pilate  was  the  procurator, — ^that  Christ 
was  put  to  death  by  Pilate, — ^that  the  Christian  doctrine 
soon  spread  over  Judea, — that,  in  the  time  of  Nero,  the 
Christians   were  very  numerous, — that  Christ  was  the 
founder  of  that  sect,  and  that  they  were  generally  hated, 
v)d  subjected  to  extreme  sufferings  on  account  of  their 
religion. 
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Suetonius,  Pliny,  and  Lucian,  accord  with  that  of 
Tacitus.  The  account  which  these  celebrated  heathen 
writers  give  of  Christianity,  agrees  in  every  material  point 
with  that  of  the  evangelists.  While  they  speak  of  it  in 
opprobrious  terms,  they  acknowledge  the  reality  of  the 
facts  in  which  it  had  its  origin,  and  the  rapid  and  power- 
ful influence  which  it  acquired  over  the  minds  of  multi- 
tudes. Tacitus  speaks  of  the  followers  of  Jesus  as  a  peo- 
ple who  were  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Christians, 
who  were  so  called  from  Christ,  who,  in  the  reign  of  Ti- 
berius, was  put  to  death  by  the  procurator,  Pontius  Pilate; 
that  Christianity,  though  checked  for  a  while,  broke  out 
again,  and  spread  not  only  over  Judea,  where  it  had  its 
rise,  but  as  far  as  Rome,  where,  in  the  tenth  or  eleventh 
year  of  Nero,  Christians  were  very  numerous. 

6.  The  letter  of  Pliny  the  younger  to  Trajan  has  been 
often  quoted.  That  epistle  proves  that  Christians  were 
then  no  obscure  sect,  that  many  of  every  age  and  rank 
bore  this  name ;  and  that  they  were  so  numerous  in  Pon- 
tus  and  Bithynia,  as  to  have  caused  the  usual  sacrifices  U) 
be  neglected,  and  the  temples  to  be  deserted.  It  also 
mentions  that  Christians  were  wont  to  meet  together^  on 
a  stated  day,  and  worship  Christ  as  God.  Lucian  says  of 
them,  that  their  first  Lawgiver  taught  them  that  they  are 
all  brethren,  when  once  they  have  turned  and  renounced 
the  gods  of  the  Greeks,  and  worship  this  master  of  theirs 
who  was  crucified,  and  engage  to  live  according  to  his 
laws.  The  testimonies  of  all  ancient  heathen  writers, 
however  brief  and  incidental  their  notices  are,  confirm  the 
gospel  history.  Their  allusions  to  Christianity,  in  every 
case  in  which  they  allude  to  it,  assume  the  certain  reality 
of  the  facts  on  which  it  is  founded.  Even  thdr  silence 
may  be  viewed  as  confirmatory  of  the  truth ;  for  in  their 
writings  there  is  no  vestige  of  an  account  of  the  origin  and 
nature  of  Christianity  different  from  that  which  is  given 
by  the  evangelists.  "  It  is  not  like  the  death  of  Cyrus 
the  Great,  a  competition  between  opposite  accounts,  or 
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between  the  credit  of  different  historians.  There  is  not  a 
document^  or  scrap  of  account^  either  contemporary  with 
the  commencement  of  Christianity^  or  extant  within  many 
ages  after  that  commencement^  which  assigns  a  history 
substantially  different  from  ours." 

7*  There  is  another  class  of  unexceptionable  witnesses 
to  the  reality  of  the  facts  on  which  Christianity  is  founded, 
and  to  the  authenticity  and  genuineness  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, namely,  the  earliest  writers  in  opposition  to  Chris- 
tianity. They  neither  question  the  leading  facts  of  the 
gospel  history^  nor  that  these  facts  were  made  known  to 
the  Christians  by  the  sacred  writings. 

8.  The  principal  adversaries  who  wrote  against  the 
Christian  religion  in  the  first  four  centuries,  are  Celsus, 
Porphyry,   Hierocles,  and  Julian.      The  three  former 
wrote  within  the  compass  of  the  first  three  centuries,  and 
before  the  establishment  of  Christianity  in  the  Roman 
empire  by  Constantine :  Celsus,  who  lived  in  the  middle 
of  the  second  century,  was  the  first  who  wrote  with  the 
avowed  design  of  refuting  Christianity.  The  period  which 
be  chose  for  this  purpose  was  a  time  of  persecution.    His 
works  are  lost ;  and  the  only  remaining  fragments  have 
been  preserved  in  eight  books  of  Origen,  which  he  wrote 
against  him.    As  Celsus  undertook  a  laboured  argument 
against  the  Christians,  and  as  he  wrote  so  late  as  the 
time  of  Marcus  Antoninus,  when  they  were  openly  per- 
secuted, and  rendered  better  known  by  the  persecution 
which  they  endured,  and  by  the  apologies  which  were 
ouuie  for  them,  we  may  reasonably  expect  to  find  in  his 
^ork  the  most  valuable  testimony  to  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament.    He  accordingly  admits  not  only  the 
facts  to  which  the  gospel  history  relates,  but  he  reasons  on 
tbe  conclusions  deduced  from  them,  and  thus  acknow- 
ledges the  authenticity  and  genuineness  of  the  narratives 
which  are  transmitted  to  us  in  the  Christian  Scriptures. 
He  refers  to  these  Scriptures  generally,  and  to  numerous 
particular  texts  which  he  quotes  from  them. 
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9.  He  distinctly  admits  that  Jesus  was  the  author  of 
the  Christian  institution^  and  that  he  had  lived  and  taught 
not  long  before  his  time.    We  also  learn  from  him^  tbat, 
according  to  the  accounts  given  by  his  disciples^  be  was 
born  of  a  virgin^  in  a  small  village  of  Judea, — Umt  Chsl-' 
deans^  or  other  wise  men  from  the  east^  came  to  Jerusalem; 
soon  after  his  nativity,  to  do  him  homage  as  king  of  the 
Jews,  having  been  excited  to  that  journey  by  the  appear- 
ance of  a  star ;  that  Herod,  moved  by  jesdousy,  put  to 
death  many  young  children,  hoping  to  kill  Jesus  with 
them, — that,  by  direction  of  an  angel,  he  was  carried  by 
his  parents  into  £gypt  for  the  preservation  of  his  life.  He 
calls  Jesus  the  man  of  Nazareth,  from  the  place  where  he 
was  brought  up,  and  chiefly  resided.    He  takes  notice  of 
our  Lord's  baptism,  and  of  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
in  the  shape  of  a  dove,  and  of  a  voice  from  heaven,  declar- 
ing Jesus  to  be  the  Beloved  Son  of  God.     In  another 
place,  he  speaks  again  of  a  like  voice  from  heaven,  which 
seems  to  be  what  happened  when  our  Lord  was  trans- 
figured on  the  mount.     He  afterwards  takes  notice,  that 
when  Jesus  appeared  in  a  public  character,  as  a  teacher  of 
religion,  he  went  about  attended  by  ten  or  twelve  dis- 
ciples.    In  the  history  of  Jesus,  written  by  his  disciples^ 
he  is  said  to  have  healed  the  lame  and  the  blind,  and  to 
have  raised  some  dead  persons  to  life ;  and  though  he  is 
unwilling  to  allow  that  these  were  real  miracles  wrought 
by  the  power  of  God,  he  denies  not  their  truth,  but,  in 
order  to  account  for  them,  is  forced  to  attribute  them  to 
the  influence  of  magic.     He  mentions  our  Lord's  death  on 
the  cross,  and  all  the  circumstances  of  his  last  sufferings; 
that  he  was  betrayed  by  one  disciple,  denied  by  another, 
condemned  by  a  judge,  and  prosecuted  by  the  Jews,— 
that  he  was  derided,  reproached,  crowned  with  th(Htis, 
clothed  with  purple,  and  had  a  reed  put  into  his  hand, — 
that  the  soldiers  offered  wine  mingled  with  gall  when  he 
Was  going  to  be  crucified,  and  vinegar  when  he  was  near 
expiring  on  the  cross.    He  also  alludes  to  the  darkness 
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wUdi  happened  daring  our  Loid's  crueifizioB,  «nd  t« 
the  eartiiquake  which  took  place  ahoal  the  same  time. 
Though  he  will  not  adtnit  that  Jesiu  rose  from  the  dead. 
be  acknowledges  that  his  disciples  affirmed  it,  and  main* 
tsined  that  an  angel  descended  and  removed  the  stone 
(nm  the  door  of  the  sepulchre,  and  that  he  is  said  by  Uiem 
to  have  shown  himself  to  one  woman,  then  to  others,  and 
to  his  disciples.  He  also  observes,  that  the  disdples  have 
recorded  that  Jesus  foreknew  and  foretold  the  things  that 
hi^ypened  to  himself,  and  which  were  to  happen  to  them 
also  after  he  had  left  them.  We  have  thus  in  Celsos  the 
nibstanee  of  the  whole  history  of  Jesus,  as  recorded  in  the 
gospels. 

10.  The  use  I  would  make  of  all  this  is,  that  it  appears 
^re  with  most  decisive  evidence,  by  the  testimony  of  one 
of  the  most  malicious  and  virulent  advefsaries  whidi  the 
Christian  religion  ever  had,  and  who  was  also  a  man  of 
(OD^derable  parts  and  learning,  that  the  writings  of  the 
evangelists  were  extant  in  his  time,  and  universally  re. 
wived  by  Christians  as  credible  and  divine;  and  that 
those  accounts  were  written  by  Christ's  own  disciples,  and 
consequently  that  they  were  written  in  the  very  age  in 
which  the  facts  there  related  were  done,  and  when,  there. 
fore,  it  would  have  been  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to 
have  convicted  them  of  fidsehood  if  they  had  not  been 
troe.  '*  Who  can  forbear,"  says  the  pious  Doddridge, 
"  adoring  the  dq>th  of  the  divine  wisdom  in  laying  such  a 
firm  foundation  for  our  fidth  in  the  gospel  history,  in  the 
writings  of  <me  who  was  so  inveterate  an  enemy  to  it,  and 
w  inde&tigable  in  his  attempts  to  overthrow  it." 

n.  Porphyry,  another  inveterate  enemy  of  Christianity, 
who  lived  in  the  third  century,  admitted  the  truth  of  the 
^  recorded  in  the  gospel.  ^'  He  possessed,"  says  Mi- 
<^seii8.  "  every  advantage  which  natural  abilities  or  po. 
liticai  situation  could  afford,  to  discover  whether  the  New 
Testament  was  a  genuine  work  of  the  iquxstles  and  evan. 
S^wts,  or  whether  it  was  imposed  upon  the  world  after 
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the  deeease  of  its  pretended  authora.  But  no  trace  of  this 
suapidon  Ib  any  where  to  be  found,  nor  did  it  ever  occur 
to  Porphyry  to  suppose  that  it  was  spurious." 

12.  Hierocies,  who  lived  early  in  the  fourth  century, 
bears  testimony  to  the  existence  of  the  several  parts  of  tilie 
New  Testament.  In  the  imperial  edict  for  DiodeUaa's 
persecution,  which  was  issued  in  the  year  303,  it  was  ex- 
pressly ordered,  not  only  that  the  Christian  churches 
should  be  demolished,  but  also  that  their  scriptures  should 
be  burned.  This  was  the  first  time  that  any  such  order 
was  published  by  any  of  the  heathen  persecuting  empe- 
rors, a  drcumstance  which  proves,  as  Lardner  observes, 
not  merely  that  the  Scriptures  were  then  in  existence,  but 
that  the  pagans  were  well  aware  that  from  those  Scriptures 
the  Christians  derived  the  knowledge  of  the  facts,  doc 
trines,  and  institutions,  of  their  religion,  the  rule  of  thdr 
conduct,  and  the  foundation  of  their  faith  and  hope.  The 
genuineness  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  is  admit- 
ted by  Hierodes,  who  refers  to  six  at  least  of  the  eight 
writers  of  these  books ;  so  that  we  are  assured  that  the 
Scriptures  which  are  now  received  by  us  are  the  same 
which  were  received  by  the  Christians  of  that  time,  and 
which  they  received  as  genuine  and  authentic  from  their 
ancestors. 

13.  Julian,  the  bitter  enemy  of  the  Christian  cause  in 
the  fourth  century,  bears  testimony  to  the  history,  and  to 
the  books  of  the  New  Testament;  recites  the  sayings  of 
our  Lord  in  the  very  words  of  the  evangelists ;  states  the 
dates  of  these  records,  and  calls  them  by  the  names  they 
now  bear,  without  questioning  their  genuineness.  He  al- 
lows that  Jesus  was  bom  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  at  the 
time  of  the  taxing  made  in  Judea  by  Cyrenius,--that  the 
Christian  religion  had  its  rise,  and  began  to  be  propagated, 
in  the  times  of  the  emperors  Tiberius  and  Claudius  He 
bears  witness  to  the  genuineness  and  authentidty  of  the 
^2^^  gospels  of  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John,  and  the 
Acta  of  the  Apostles ;  and  he  so  quotes  them  as  to  inti- 
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mate  that  these  were  the  only  historical  books  received  by 
Christians  as  of  authority,  and  the  only  authentic  me- 
moirs of  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles,  and  the  doctrines 
preached  by  them.  He  allows  their  early  date^  and  even 
argues  for  it.  He  also  quotes,  or  plainly  refers  to,  the 
epistles  to  the  Romans,  the  Corinthians,  and  the  Gala- 
tians.  He  does  not  deny  the  miracles  of  Jesus  Christ,  but 
allows  him  to  have  healed  the  blind,  and  the  lame,  and 
demoniacs,  and  to  have  rebuked  the  winds,  and  walked 
upon  the  waves  of  the  sea.  So  that,  upon  the  whole, 
he  has  undesignedly  borne  witness  to  the  truth  of  many 
things  recorded  in  tiie  New  Testament ;  he  aimed  to  over- 
throw the  Christian  religion,  but  has  confirmed  it:  his 
arguments  against  it  are  perfectly  harmless,  and  insuffi- 
cient to  unsettle  the  weakest  Christian. 

14.  Thus,  we  l^ave  the  testimony  of  men  of  learning 
and  inquiry,  enemies  to  Christianity,  to  the  authenticity 
and  genuineness  of  the  New  Testament  Scriptures.  Suc^h 
testimony  is  the  more  valuable,  that  the  persons  who  gave 
it  were  eager  and  well  qualified  to  avail  themselves  of  any 
circumstances,  had  any  such  existed,  by  which  they  might 
awaken  suspicion  of  the  genuineness  of  the  sacred  writings. 
This  testimony  is  peculiarly  strong  in  the  case  of  Porphyry, 
who  attacked  the  prophecy  of  Daniel  on  the  ground  of 
spuriousness,  to  whose  mind,  therefore,  this  train  of  ob- 
jections was  familiar,  and  who  would  not  have  failed,  had 
he  found  any  reasons  for  doing  so,  to  call  in  question  the 
anthenticity  and  genuineness  of  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament.  From  his  general  acquaintance  with  Chris- 
tians, and  his  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Syriac  Ian- 
foages,  he  possessed  the  literary  talent,  and  the  most 
favourable  opportunities,  for  writing  against  the  credibi- 
lity of  these  books,  had  it  been  possibly  in  his  power,  with 
uiy  appearance  of  plausibility,  to  have  done  so.  Julian, 
slso,  in  consequence  of  his  early  employment  as  a  Scrip, 
tore  reader  in  the  Christian  church,  and  his  general 
learning,  must  have  been  well  acquainted  with  the  New 
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Tmltomi  8eri|ilum:  hit  tiliuitioii  at  the  had  of  the 
gtvemment  gKve  him  aoeeM  to  ev&j  soiuoo  of  infon** 
tiaa ;  «id  his  bitter  enmity  to  Ghriatimnity,  iharpoiedM^ 
it  WM  hy  penonal  retentment,  made  him  eager  to^avatt 
himself  of  all  the  power  and  the  opportoaity  which  were 
thus  at  his  command^  for  diserediting  the  troth  of  the 
gispel  history,  and  the  genuineness  of  its  records:  bis 
not  having  attempted  to  do  so,  font,  on  the  eontrary,  aA< 
mitting  the  aathenticity  and  genuinaiess  of  these  reeofdi^ 
furnishes  the  most  complete  and  convincing  eyidenee  that 
the  books  of  the  New  Testament  were  written  by  the 
penons  whose  names  they  bear,  and  that  the  fiusts  nar- 
rated in  them  are  real. 

15. 1  have  yet  to  notice  the  testimony  of  a  third  class  of 
witnesses  to  the  authenticity  and  g^uineness  of  the  boeha 
of  the  New  Testament ; — ^I  mean  the  fathers  of  the  Chris- 
tiaa  church,  by  whom  they  are  quoted  in  regular  sacees- 
sion  from  the  apostolic  times.  On  this  subject  it  is  justly 
observed  by  Dr  Paley«  ^at  **  when  Christian  advocates 
merely  tell  us  that  we  have  the  same  reason  for  believing 
the  goq)elB  to  have  been  written  by  the  evangelists  whose 
names  they  bear,  as  we  have  for  believing  the  Comoieii* 
taries  to  be  Caesar's,  the  j£neid  Virgil's,  or  the  Orations 
Cicero's,  they  content  themselves  with  an  imperfect  lepte^ 
sentation.  They  state  nothing  more  than  what  is  tm^ 
but  they  do  not  state  the  truth  correctly.  In  the  number* 
variety,  and  early  date  of  our  testimonies,  we  for  eiieeed 
all  ancient  books.  For  one  which  the  most  celebraled 
work  of  the  most  celebrated  Greek  or  Roman  writer  can 
allege,  we  can  produce  many.  Bishop  Burnet  (lor  ex» 
ample),  in  the  history  of  his  own  times^  inserts  varioga 
extracts  from  Lord  Clarendon's  history.  One  such  ioaer- 
ticm  is  a  proof  that  Lord  Clarendon's  history  was  extant 
at  the  time  when  Bishop  Burnet  wrote,— *that  it  had  boea 
read  by  Bishop  Burnet, — that  it  was  received  by  him  as 
a  work  of  Lord  Clarendon,  and  also  regarded  by  him  aa 
an  aiithentic  account  of  the  transactions  which  it  relates: 
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»id  h  wiil  bt  a  proof  of  these  pointe  a  thousand  yeam 
hence,  or  as  long  as  the  books  exist.  Quinctilian  havinf 
qttotod  as  Cicero's  that  weU-kuown  trait  of  dissembled 
vanity;— .''  8i  qmd  est  in  me  ingenii,  Judices,  quod 
sen^  qnam  sit  exigunm."  The  quotation  would  be 
stroDg  evidence,  were  there  any  doubt  that  the  oration, 
which  opens  with  this  address  actually  came  from  Cicero's 
pen.  These  instances,  however  simple,  may  serve  to  point, 
oat  to  the  reader,  who  is  little  accustomed  to  such  re^ 
seurehes,  the  nature  and  value  of  the  argument" 

16.  The  Scripture  quotations  found  in  the  writings  of 
the  Fathers  are  in  various  forms.  Sometimes  the  names, 
and  sometimes  the  words,  of  the  sacred  writers  are  men- 
tioned; and  what  is  of  importance  to  be  noticed,  the 
quotations  from  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  are 
addressed  to  persons  who  admitted  the  authentieity  and 
genuineness  of  these  bodes :  And  the  testimony  of  the 
Fathers,  Uierelbre,  is  in  reality  the  testimony  of  the  nume* 
rous  persons  for  whose  use  their  writings  were  intended. 

17«  The  Apostolic  Fathers,  so  called  from  their  having. 
^^eti  closely  connected  with  the  apostolic  age,  are  Bama- 
bas,  Clement,  Hermas,  Ignatius,  and  Polycarp,  who  all 
are  witnesses  of  the  genuineness  of  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  of  the  reality  of  the  facts  recorded  in  them. 
In  the  writings  of  these  apostolical  fathers,  there  is  all  the 
Aotiee  taken  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  that  could 
^  expected.  Barnabas,  though  so  early  a  writer,  appears 
to  have  been  acquainted  with  the  gospel  of  St  Matthew. 
Olem^t,  writing  in  the  name  of  the  church  of  Rome  to 
tlm  church  of  Corinth,  on  occasion  of  some  dissension 
^re,  desires  them  to  take  into  their  hands  the  epistle  of 
the  blessed  apostle  Paul,  written  to  them ;  and  refers  them 
pvtieularly  to  a  part  of  that  epistle  in  which  he  admon- 
idled  them  against  strife  and  contention.  He  has  like* 
^^,  in  his  epistle,  undeniabks  allusions  to  Paul's  epistle 
^tten  to  the  ehurch  over  which  he  presided,  and  in 
^"^MMe  name  he  wrote«    Hermas  makes  such  allusions  to 
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the  books  of  the  New  Testament  as  were  smtable  to  his 
design.  Ignatius,  writing  to  the  church  of  E^esus,  takes 
notice  of  the  epistle  of  Paul  written  to  them,  in  which  he 
makes  mention  of  them  in  Christ  Jesus.  Lastly,  Polj- 
carp,  writing  to  the  Philippians,  refers  them  to  the  epistle 
of  the  blessed  Paul  written  to  them  :  if  not  also  to  the 
epistles  sent  to  the  Thessalonians,  Christians  of  the  same 
province.  He  makes,  besides,  numerous  and  manifest 
allusions  to  other  books*  of  the  New  Testament.  It  is 
evident  that  these  venerable  fathers  have  not  omitted  to 
take  notice  of  any  book  of  the  New  Testament  whidi 
their  design  led  them  to  mention.  Their  sil^ice,  there- 
fore, about  any  other  books  can  be  no  prejudice  to  their 
genuineness.  Besides,  that  is  sufficiently  attested  by  oth» 
credible  testimonies. 

18.  But  what  shall  I  say  of  the  numerous  and  unex- 
ceptionable witnesses  which  come  under  the  notice  of  the 
historian  of  Christianity  from  the  apostolic  age  down- 
wards through  the  lapse  of  time  ?  What  shall  we  say  to 
the  continuity  of  this  testimony  given  by  so  many  in 
every  succeeding  age,  and  in  circumstances  so  trying  to 
their  integrity  and  fidelity  ?  To  this  public  duty  to  the 
truth,  which  the  followers  of  Christ  have  discharged  in 
their  successive  generations,  and  often  at  the  expense  of 
their  lives,  the  world  is  indebted  for  the  preservation  and 
transmission  of  the  precious  blessing  of  the  glorious  gospel. 
We  have  express,  positive,  and  cumulative  evidence,  that 
the  books  of  the  New  Testament  were  written  by  those 
whose  names  they  bear,  even  the  apostles  of  Jesus  Christ, 
who  was  crucified  at  Jerusalem  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius 
CaBsar,  when  Pontius  Pilate  was  governor  in  Judea.  It 
is  the  concurring  testimony  of  early  and  later  ages,  and 
of  writers  of  all  countries  in  the  several  parts  of  the  known 
world,  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  : — >It  is  the  testimony  of 
those  called  heretics,  as  well  as  of  the  orthodox :  These 
books  were  received  from  the  beginning  with  the  greatest 
respect,  and  have  been  publicly  and  solemnly  r^d  in  the 
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assemblies  of  Christians  throughout  the  world  in  every 
age  from  that  time  to  this.    They  were  early  translated 
into  the  languages  of  different  countries  and  people: — 
they  were  quoted  by  way  of  proof  in  all  arguments  of  a. 
religious  nature^  and  were  appealed  to  on  both  sides  in  all 
points  of  controversy  that  arose  among  Christians  them, 
selves :  they  were  likewise  recommended  to  the  perusal 
of  others  as  containing  the  authentic  account  of  the  Chris- 
tian doctrine;  and  many  commentaries  have  been  written 
anthem,  to  explain  and  illustrate  them:  All  which 
affords  full  assurance  of  their  genuineness  and  integrity^ 
If  these  books  had  not  been  written  by  those  to  whom 
they  are  ascribed^  and  if  the  things  related  in  them  had' 
not  been  true,  they  could  not  have  been  received  from 
the  beginning :  If  they  contain  a  true  account  of  things,  the 
Christian  religion  is  from  God^  and  is  of  divine  authority. 
19.  With  the  view  of  diminishing^  if  not  of  nullifying, 
the  impression  which  this  evidence  must  produce  on  every 
serious  and  attentive  mind,  it  has  been  said  that  apocry* 
phal  gospels  were  composed  in  the  early  days  of  Christi. 
anity.    Undoubtedly,  there  were  such  books  composed, 
pablishedy  and  read,  immediately  after  the  apostolic  age : 
bat  this  fact  only  confirms  the  truth  of  the  evangelical 
history.     Every  one  who  observes  that  these  books  are 
ealled  gospels  of  Peter,  Paul,  Thomas,  Matthias,  Bartho- 
lomew, or  Acts  of  Paul,  Andrew,  John,  and  other  apostles, 
miist  suppose  that  the  composers  did  not  intend  to  dispa* 
nge  them.    On  the  contrary,  they  had  great  respect  for 
^em,  and  knew  that  other  Christians  had  the  same  re- 
verenee  for  them ;  therefore,  by  recording  traditions  which 
they  pretended  to  have  received  concerning  the  discourses 
^d  miracles  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  they  endeavoured 
to  recommend  some  particular  opinions  which  they  had 
«Dihtaoed.    Serapion,  bishop  of  Antioch,  about  the  year 
200,  m  his  censure  of  the  gospel  of  Peter,  says.  Having 
lud  it  over,  we  have  found  that  the  main  part  of  the 
book  is  agreeable  to  the  right  doctrine  of  our  Saviour. 
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SO.  The  pnblicfttimi  of  tkese  apociyphal  books,  as 
Lardner  observes,  wis  tery  much  owing  to  the  fane  of 
Cbrist  and  his  apostles.  The  many  narrations  or  short 
bistories,  referred  to  by  St  Luke  in  the  introduction  to 
bis  gospel,  were  owing  probaUy  to  an  honest  seal  hr 
Christ;  and  the  composers  supposed  that  their  histories 
wonld  be  acceptable  to  many  who  had  heard  of  Jeans, 
and  believed  in  him :  but  being  defective,  they  wero  soon 
laid  aside ;  and  the  gospels  of  the  four  evangelists,  when 
pablished,  were  universally  received  by  the  faitbful  as 
the  authentic  histories  of  Jesus  Christ 

21.  The  apocryphal  gospels  and  acts  published  after- 
wards, were  also  owing  to  the  &me  of  Christ  and  his 
apostles,  and  the  great  success  of  their  ministry.  In  the 
second  century  the  philosophical  converts  to  Christianity 
brought  with  them  their  philosophical  princii^es;  and 
having  been  used  to  schemes  of  philosophy,  they  formed 
to  themselves  a  scheme  of  religion  different  f^m  that 
eommcmly  received  among  Christians.  These  peculiar 
opinions  they  endeavoured  to  support  by  philosophical 
reasonings ;  and  in  order  to  recommend  them,  they  laid 
hold  of  such  traditions  concerning  Christ  and  his  apostles, 
though  groundless,  as  were  at  all  favourable  to  them. 
These,  with  fictitious  discourses  and  histories  of  their  own 
invention,  they  inserted  into  a  volume,  which  they  pab- 
lished with  the  title  of  the  Gospel,  Acts,  or  Travels,  of  some 
apostle.  To  this  it  is  owing,  that  in  so  many  of  this  sort 
of  books  may  be  observed  the  doctrine  of  two  principles, 
the  evil  nature  of  matter,  and  other  errors.  "  No  writ- 
ings/'  says  Augustine,  ''  ever  had  a  better  testimony 
afforded  them,  than  those  of  the  apostles  and  evangelists: 
nor  does  it  weaken  the  credit  and  authority  of  books  re- 
ceived by  the  church  from  the  beginning,  that  some  other 
writings  have  been  without  ground,  and  falsely  ascribed 
to  the  apostles :  for  the  like  has  ha^)ened,  for  instance,  to 
Hippocrates ;  but  yet  his  genuine  works  have  been  dis- 
tinguished from  others  which  have  beoi  published  under 
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bis  nMDe.*'    Nearly  all  fhe  great  writers  of  antkpiity 
faave  had  books  ascribed  to  them  which  were  not  theim. 

9Sk  The  early  Christianft  received  with  Uie  greatest 
sautiOB  books  attributed  to  the  inspired  penmen.  It  wtt 
ia  eoBeequence  of  this  extreme  caotion  that  for  sometime 
the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  some  of  the  catholic  epistles, 
and  the  Revelation,  were'doubled  of  by  many,  whes  otlnr 
books  of  the  New  Testament  were  miiversally  acknow- 
ledged:—-And  we  have  all  the  satistetion  that  can  be 
reasaaably  desired  that  the  books  received  by  them  wens 
received  upon  good  ground,  and  that  others  were  as  jusdy 
lejeeted. 

23. «'  On  a  point  of  ordinary  history/'  says  Dr  Chalmeit, 
''  the  testimony  of  Tacitus  is  heM  decisive  because  it  is  not 
contradicted.  The  history  of  the  New  Testament  is  ael 
only  not  eontradictedv  but  confirmed  by  the  strongest 
possible  expresrions  which  men  can  give  ef  their  acquiea- 
eence  in  its  truth ;  by  thousands  who  were  either  agenta 
or  eyewitnesses  of  the  transactions  recorded,  whe  could 
not  be  deceived,  who  had  no  interest,  and  no  glory  to  gain 
^  supporting  a  foleehood,  and  who,  by  their  suflbrings  in 
tbe  cause  of  what  they  professed  to  be  their  belief,  gave 
the  highest  evidence  that  human  nature  can  give  of  sin* 
eerity^— In  the  New  Testament  itsel^in  theconcurrenoe 
of  its  numerous,  and  distinct,  and  independent  authors^^ 
Vi  the  uncontradicted  authority  which  it  has  maintainedl 
from  the  earliest  times  of  the  church — ^in  the  total  inabi- 
iity  of  the  bitterest  adversaries  of  our  religion  to  impeach 
its  credibility — ^iu  the  genuine  diaracters  of  hones^  and 
Unless  whidi  it  carries  on  the  very  Usee  of  it ;  in  these, 
ttd  in  every  thing  else,  which  can  give  validity  to  the 
^tten  history  of  past  times,  there  is  a  weight  and  a 
splendour  of  evidence,  which  the  testimony  of  Tacitus 
ttmiot  confirm,  and  which  the  absence  of  that  testimony 
could  net  have  diminished." 

24.  From  the  foregoing  observations  it  appears.  First, 
Thai  the  bo^  of  the  New  Testament  were  regarded  from 

I  2 
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the  time  in  which  they  were  given  to  the  world  as  pes- 
seued  of  divine  authority.    They  were  spoken  of  as  "  di- 
vine otradesy— the  Scriptures  of  the  Lord."    Seeondlyi 
They  were  at  a  very  early  period  read  and  expounded  in 
the  assemblies  of  Christians.    Justin  Martyr^  in  the  ae- 
count  which  he  gave  to  the  emperor  (about  140)  of  the 
worship  of  the  Christians,  observes,  that  ''the  memolreof 
the  apostles  or  writings  of  the  prophets  are  read,  accord- 
ing as  the  time  allows."    Thirdly,  In  the  primitive  ages 
of  the  church  translations  of  the  sacred  writings  weremsik 
into  different  languages.    One  of  these,  the  old  Syriac^ 
is  as  early  as  the  first  century.    Fourthly,  The  cfaurch 
was  agreed  as  to  what  really  were  the  genuine  and  au- 
thentic  books  of  the  New  Testament    The  earliest  ca- 
talogue of  these  books,  namely,  that  which  was  furnish- 
ed by  Origen,  exactly  accords  with  our  New  Testament 
list.    Tertullian,  who  was  born  about  the  middle  of  the 
second  century,  has  long  quotations  from  nearly  all  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament :  and,  as  Lardner  has  re- 
marked, the  quotations  from  that  small  volume  by  Ter- 
tullian  are  both  longer  and  more  numerous  than  the 
quotations  are  from  all  the  works  of  Cicero,  in  writers  of 
all  characters,  for  several  ages.    He  quotes  from  the 
writings  of  the  New  Testament  as  books  universally 
received  as  genuine  and  authentic.     Fifthly,  Heretics 
admitted  their  genuineness  and  authenticity  as  well  as 
the  orthodox ;  and  both  appealed  to  them  in  their  contro- 
versies.. 

The  genuineness  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  evinced  ''  by  citations  from  them  in  writings  be- 
longing to  a  period  immediately  contiguous  .to  that  in 
which  they  were  published;  by  the  distinguished  regard 
paid  by  early  Christians  to  the  authority  of  these  books 
(which  regard  was  manifested  by  their  collecting  of  them 
into  a  volume,  appropriating  to  that  volume  titles  of  pe- 
culiar respect,  translating  them  into  various  languages, 
digesting   into  harmonies,  writing  commentaries  upon 
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them,  aad^  still  more  oonfipicuously^  by  the  reading  of 
them  in  their  public  assemblies  in  all  parts  of  the  world) ; 
by  a  universal  agreement  with  respect  to  these « books, 
while  doubts  were  entertained  concerning  some  others ;  by 
contending  sects  appealing  to  them ;  by  the  early  adver-. 
saries  of  the  religion  not  disputing  their  genuineness,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  treating  them  as  the  depositaries  of  the 
history  upon  which  the  religion  was  founded ;  by  many, 
formal  catalogues  of  these,  as  of  certain  and  authoritative 
writings,  published  in  different  and  distant  parts  of  the 
Christian  world ;  lastly^  by  the  absence  or  defect  of  the 
above-cited  topics  of  evidence,  when  applied  to  any  other 
histories  of  the  same  subject."* 


CHAPTER  IV. 


THE  CONSISTENCY  OF    THE    SCRIPTURES   WITH    THEMSELVES, 
AND  WITH  CONTEMPORARY  AUTHORS. 

1.  There  are  two  circumstances  by  which  the  Scriptures 
are  characterized,  which  greatly  aid  us  in  deciding  the 
question  of  their  genuineness  and  authenticity.  First,  A 
great  portion  of  these  writings  consists  of  a  narrative  of 
(acts, — of  a  history  which  is  continued  with  few  interrup- 
tions from  the  creation  of  man  till  the  time  of  Malachi  the 
last  of  the  prophets,  and  from  the  birth  of  Christ  till  the 
diffosion  of  Christianity,  and  the  formation  and  enlarge- 
ment of  the  Christian  church.  As  the  doctrines  contained 
in  the  Old  Testament  are  closely  connected  with  its  history, 
80  the  doctrines  contained  in  the  New  are  confirmed  by 
a  reference  to  the  &cts  narrated  in  the  Jewish  and  Chris- 
tian  revelations.    This  is  a  peculiarity  which  exclusively 
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belongs  to  Scripture.  Of  no  other  religioii  whidi  hu 
ever  offered  itself  to  the  attention  of  men  eoiild  its  tiuA 
be  inferred  from  a  consistent  narrative  of  facts.  Moham* 
medanism  will  not  abide  this  test.  But  if  we  admit  the 
truth  of  the  history  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  of  the  Chris* 
tian  religion  and  church,  as  recorded  in  the  Scriptures,  it 
will  be  impossible  to  deny  the  divine  origin  of  thereiigioa 
therein  taught. 

2.  For  it  is  obvious,  that  God  alone  could  have  brought 
to  pass  the  events  which  the  Bible  records.  We  have 
therefore,  in  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrines 
which  these  events  were  designed  to  convey,  not  merely 
the  miracles  which  were  wrought  directly  in  attestatioD 
of  the  doctrines,  but  the  whole  series  of  miraculous  inter- 
positions narrated  in  the  Scripture  history.  And  then, 
by  this  method  of  communicating  religious  instruction, 
the  means  of  confirming  truth,  or  of  detecting  error,  are 
greatly  enlarged.  The  adoption  of  a  method  of  conveying 
divine  knowledge,  so  admirably  adapted  to  men  of  all 
ranks,  and  all  ages  of  the  world,  and  which  furnishes  in- 
fallible means  of  exposing  falsehood,  is  a  strong  presump- 
tion of  the  truth  of  that  system  of  which  it  is  character- 
istic. The  religion  of  the  Bible  is  so  closely  interwoven 
with  the  history  of  the  Bible, — the  former  is  so  neces- 
sarily connected  with  the  latter, — ^that  if  we  can  prove  the 
truth  of  the  Scripture  narrative,  we  in  fact  establish  the 
divine  origin  of  the  religion  founded  upon  it 

db  Secondly,  The  other  circumstance  which  greatly  aids 
us  in  deciding  the  authenticity  of  the  sacred  writings,  is 
the  number  of  persons  concerned  in  their  composition.  The 
Bible  is  a  collection  of  books  written  at  different  times  by 
different  individuals.  The  New  Testament  is  the  wwk 
of  eight  different  authors,  "  who  wrote  without  any  i^p- 
pearance  of  concert,  who  published  in  different  parts  ^  the 
^orld,  and  whose  writings  possess  every  evidence,  both 
internal  and  external,  of  being  independent  productions. 
Had  only  one  author  exhibited  the  same  minute  accural^ 
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of  ftUuaioB^  it  would  ha¥e  been  esteemed  a  ^ery  artiong 
eyiiknee  of  his  aiiti(|itity.  But  when  we  see  to  many  au- 
thors  exhibiting  sndi  a  we^I-sustained  and  almoit  unex- 
c^ted  accQfaey  through  the  whole  of  their  varied  and 
distiiret  narratives^  it  seems  difficult  toavoid  the  conelnsion^, 
that  tfaej  were  either  the  eyewitnesses  of  their  own  hifr* 
tory,  or  lived  about  the  period  of  its  acoomplishmient*" — 
Bearing  these  twa  important  considerations  in  mind^  we 
sbsll  now  direct  our  attention  to  the  internal  evidence  of 
the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  Scripture. 

4.  (I.)  The  books  of  Scripture  are  consistent  in  regard 
to  stj^e,  language,  and  other  particulars,  with  the  alleged 
ehuacter  of  the  writers.  That  this  is  the  case  with  the 
writers  of  the  Old  Testament  is  Obvious  to  every  one  who 
is  competent  to  read  their  compositions  in  the  tongue  in 
whkh  they  wrote.  The  eight  persons  who  were  the  aii- 
thors  of  the  several  books  of  the  New  Testament,  were 
Jews,  and  witnesses  of  the  events  which  they  record. 
Accordingly,  throu^out  their  writings  there  are  nume- 
rous allusions  to  the  rites  of  the  Jewish  rel]gion-*-to  the 
phraseofegy  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures— to  the 
modes  of  thinking,  and  forms  of  expression,  common 
among  the  Jews, — and  to  times,  places,  and  persons  which^ 
OB  the  supposition  of  the  truth  of  their  history,  must  have 
heea  known  to  them.  They  wrote  like  persons  who  were 
themselves  eyewitnesses  of  Uie  events  which  they  record. 

5.  The  language,  too,  in  which  they  wrote  was  Greek ; 
Imt  Hebraic-Greek,  tluit  is,  the  Greejc  language  inter- 
mixed with  Hebrew  and  Syriae  idioms, — ^tongues  which 
were  at  that  time  ^wken  by  the  Jews  of  Palestine.  It  is 
the  dialect  which  persons  would  have  used  who  had  been 
educated  in  a  country  where  Chaldee  or  Syriae  was  the 
VMnaeuiar  tongue;,  and  whose  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
hmgns^  was  acquired.  Thus,  an  Englishman  who  spoke 
or  wrote  French,  could  scarcely  escape  the  introduction  of 
Mme  Ani^cisms;  or,  a  Highlander,  whose  native  Ian* 
guage  is  Gaeli<^  and  to  whom  that  language  is  most  lajni- 
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liar^  would  be  apt  to  mix  OalliciBms  with  his  convenation 
or  writing  in  English.  Bat  the  writers  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament were  not  only  Jews,  they  were  also,  with  one  ^- 
eeption,  unlearned  men,  in  humble  stations;  and  they 
would  therefore  have  little  opportunity  of  acquiring,  and 
be  little  solicitous  to  acquire,  exemption  from  the  idioma- 
tic phraseology  of  their  native  dialect  We  find,  accord- 
ingly>  that  the  language  of  the  New  Testament  is  such  ss 
we  might  expect  from  persons  in  these  circumstances ;  and 
not  only  so,  but  such  as  could  not  have  been  used  by  per- 
sons in  a  different  situation  from  that  of  the  apostles  and 
evangelists ;  unless,  as  Bishop  Marsh  observes,  some  ori- 
ental dialect  had  been  familiar  to  the  persons  who  wrote 
the  several  books  of  the  New  Testament,  they  would  not 
have  been  able  to  write  that  particular  kind  of  Greek  by 
which  those  books  are  distinguished  from  every  dassie 
author.  Nor  would  this  kind  of  language  have  appeared 
in  the  several  books  of  the  New  Testament,  even  though 
the  writers  had  lived  in  Judea,  unless  they  had  lived  also 
,  in  the  same  age  with  the  apostles  and  evangelists.  Jades 
itself  could  not  have  produced  in  the  second  century  the 
compositions  which  we  find  in  the  New  Testament.  The 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  total  subversion  of  the 
Jewish  state,  introduced  new  forms  and  new  relati<»iB,  as 
well  in  language  as  in  policy.  The  language,  therefore) 
of  a  fabrication  attempted  in  the  second  century  would 
have  borne  a  different  character  from  that  of  writings  com- 
posed in  the  same  country  before  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem. And  even  if  the  dialect  of  a  former  age  could  have 
been  successfully  imitated,  no  inhabitant  of  Judea  in  the 
second  century  would  have  made  the  attempt  The 
Jews,  who  remained  in  that  country,  will  hardly  be  sus- 
pected of  such  a  fabrication ;  and  the.  only  Christians  who 
remained  there  in  the  second  century  were  the  NaEsreaes 
»nd  the  Ebionites.  But  the  Nazarenes  and  the  Ebionites 
^*ed  only  one  gospel,  and  that  gospel  was  in  Hebrew, 
"cy  will  hardly  be  suspected  therefore  of  having  forged 
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Greek  ^pels.  Nor  can  they  be  suapected  of  having 
forged  Greek  epistles,  especially  as  the  epistles  of  Paul 
were  rejected  by  the  Ebionites^  not  indeed  as  spurious^ 
but  as  containing  doctrines  at  variance  with  their  peculiar 
tenets.  But  if  Judea  could  not  have  produced  in  the  se- 
cond century  such  writings  as  we  find  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment^  no  other  country  could  have  produced  them ;  for 
the  Christians  of  the  second  century,  who  lived  where 
Greek  was  the  vernacular  language,  though  their  dialect 
might  differ  from  the  dialect  of  Athens,  never  used  a  dia- 
lect in  which  oriental  phraseology  was  so  mingled  with 
Greek  words  as  we  find  in  the  New  Testament.  The 
language,  therefore,  clearly  shows  that  it  could  not  have 
been  written  in  any  other  age  than  in  the  first  century, 
nor  by  any  other  persons  than  by  persons  in  the  situation 
of  the  apostles  and  evangelists.* 

6.  There  is  not  only  an  accordance  between  the  Ian- 
guage  and  style  of  the  New  Testament,  and  the  situation 
of  the  persons  to  whom  its  different  books  are  attributed, 
but  there  is  also  an  accordance  between  these  and  the  dif- 
ferent dispositions  of  the  writers.  The  composition  of 
John  is  not  more  different  from  that  of  Paul  than  was  the 
turn  of  mind  of  the  latter  different  from  the  former.  We 
see  in  the  writings  of  Paul  his  characteristic  zeal  and  ani- 
mation,— in  those  of  Peter  his  intrepidity  and  boldness, — 
and  in  those  of  John,  the  gentleness  and  kindness  by 
which  he  was  distinguished. 

7.  The  evangelical  phraseology  by  which  the  New 
Testament  is  characterized,  is  also  in  accordance  with  the 
character  and  circumstances  of  the  writers.  Similar  terms 
are  used  by  them  all,  and  for  this  obvious  reason,  that 
they  were  all  alike  eyewitnesses  of  the  facts  in  the  life  of 
Christ,  and  diffusion  of  his  religion,  to  which  the  terms 
in  question  allude,  and  in  which  they  had  their  origin. 
The  coinage,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  of  such  phra- 
seology, must  have  been  the  result  of  a  belief  in  the  mira- 

•  Bishop  Manh*s  Lectures,  port  ▼.  pp.  88^90^ 
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ciilociB  evento  narmted  in  the  go^l,  acoMBpamed  witkan 
iBteniity  of  intereft  such  as  the  reality  of  those  events 
akme  could  have  inspired. 

8.  (II.)  In  the  Scriptares  there  are  evidences  of  tlie 
eandottf^  truth,  and  honesty  of  the  writers.  Their  plaui- 
neas,  simplicity,  and  sincerity  of  manner  are  such  thai  ii» 
one,  however  sceptical,  can  avoid  the  impression  that  he 
is  reading  a  statement  of  occurrences  that  have  actoslly 
taken  place.  They  give  a  minute  and  circumstantial  d^ 
tail  of  events  that  have  happened  in  the  world  during  a 
period  of  some  thousand  years.  While  their  narrative 
begins  prior  to  any  authentic  history,  it  advances  to  £gypt> 
then  the  most  enlightened  nation  in  the  world, — to  Pbee- 
nida,  inhabited  by  a  commercial  people,-— to  Assyria, 
Babylon,  and  Persia, — carries  us  to  the  metropolis  of  the 
world,  Babylon  itself;  furnishes  us  with  decrees  which  were 
issued  by  that  mighty  government  to  numerous  nations,— 
describes  the  condition  of  the  city  on  the  night  in  which 
it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Medes  and  Persians ;  it  again 
conducts  us  to  Palestine  after  it  became  a  part  of  the  Ro- 
man empire,  and  in  recording  the  events  connected  with 
the  life  and  death  of  our  Lord,  often  refers  to  the  civil  and 
political  circumstances  of  Judea.  From  Jerusalem  this 
narrative  leads  us  to  the  principal  provinces  of  the  empire, 
and  minutely  details  miraculous  and  other  events  which 
took  place  in  all  the  chief  cities  of  the  world.  In  short, 
this  narrative  comes  so  much,  and  during  so  long  a  period, 
in  contact  with  the  history  of  all  the  great  kingdoms  of 
the  world,  as  to  have  furnished  innumerable  points  on 
winch  it  had  been  easy  to  detect  falsehood  if  folsefaood 
had  been  attempted.  But  we  shall  find  that  its  minutest 
Incidents  are  confirmed  by  other  testimony. 

9.  And  then  the  perfect  candour  of  the  sacred  writers, 
a  quality  which  impostors  can  neither  possess  nor  exer'* 
cise,  but  which  is  characteristic  of  the  penmen  of  Scrip- 
ture, claims  our  special  notice.  They  record  their  own 
errors  and  sins,  and  those  of  their  ancestors  aad  relations!, 
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with  artless  simpTicitj  and  fidelity.  The  father  of  the 
Hebrew  nation^  the  legislator  of  the  diosen  people, — ^tbe 
prophets  and  apostles, — are  represented  as  indicating  the 
infirmities  of  haman  natare.  Nor  is  the  eowardice  with 
^ieh  all  the  disciples  forsook  their  Master  and  fled,  or 
the  oaths  and  curses  with  which  Peter  denied  him,  omitted. 
There  is  no  attempt  to  palliate  sin  hy  whomsoever  com- 
raitled.  There  is  no  appearance  of  a  wish  on  the  pari  of 
the  writes  to  avoid  mentioning  the  Mings  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  themselves,  or  of  their  friends,  on  account 
of  the  manner  in  which  they  might  aifect  their  reputati<»i. 
Would  deceivers  or  enthusiasts  maintain  such  impartiality  ? 
Nay,  could  fidelity  so  unparalleled  he  found  in  men  who 
were  not  under  the  guidance  of  divine  power? 

10.  In  connexion  with  their  candour  and  rimplidty, 
we  observe  a  total  absence  of  desire  to  produce  effect.  In 
nuiating  events  in  regard  to  which  it  would  have  been 
imposnUe  for  an  ordinary  writer  to  abstain  from  giving  a 
comment,  we  meet  with  no  emhellishment,  and  no  such 
impassioned  representation  as  the  occasion  might  seem  to 
i^uire.  While  there  is  indicated  throughout  a  deep  sense 
of  the  infinite  importance  of  the  truths  which  they  record^ 
t^  is  an  entire  absoioe  of  human  passi^m, — a  withdraw- 
ment  of  themselves  in  the  simple  statement  of  their  suh^ 
M ;  this  they  present  to  the  reader  without  colouring, 
without  elaborate  elucidation,  and  without  any  expression 
of  wonder.  The  impression  produced  is  owing  not  to  the 
*UH,  but  altogether  to  the  veracity  of  the  writers.  They 
^^Kribe  the  character  of  the  Great  Personage  whose  king- 
^  and  gl<Hies  are  the  burden  of  their  narrative,  with. 
OQt  any  panegyric.  They  record  the  most  stupendous 
events  without  a  single  expression  of  their  admiration, 
while  they  tell  us  that  Jesus  wept,  there  is  no  appeal 
^'^de  to  the  sympathy  of  the  reader ;  while  they  mention 
^^  he  is  betrayed,  they  do  not  expatiate  on  the  enormity 
<^  the  crime;  while  they  rec(»rd  his  condemnation,  they 
^^^  no  remark  on  the  iniquity  of  the  sentence ;  while 
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they  state  the  fact  of  the  crudfixioOy  they  give  no  oom^ 
ment  on  the  events  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  their 
sorroWj  and  awakening  the  feelings  of  the  reader.  It  it 
possible  to  resist  the  conviction  which  this  manner,  so  peciu 
liar  to  the  sacred  writers,  is  fitted  to  produce  in  favour  of 
the  truth  and  authenticity  of  the  Sariptures,  and  not  of 
their  authenticity  only,  but  of  their  divine  authority  ? 

11.  (III.)  The  Scriptures  are  consistent  with  the  man- 
ners, customs,  and  historical  fiicts  of  the  different  ages  in 
which  they  were  written,  and  with  the  circumstances  in 
which  the  sacred  writers  were  placed. 

12.  Experience  confirms  the  remark,  that  there  is  al- 
ways some  truth  where  there  are  considerable  particu- 
larities related,  and  that  they  always  seem  to  bear  some 
proportion  to  one  another.  Thus,  there  is  a  great  want 
of  the  particulars  of  time,  place,  and  persons,  in  Manetho's 
Account  of  the  Egyptian  Dynasty,  which  has  therefore 
much  fiction  and  falsehood  mixed  with  some  truth ;  where- 
as Thucidides'  History  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  and 
Csesar^s  of  the  War  in  Gaul,  in  both  which  the  particu- 
lars of  time,  place,  and  persons,  are  mentioned,  are  uni- 
versally admitted  to  be  strictly  true. 

13.  The  Scriptures  possess,  in  a  remarkable  degree, 
this  striking  characteristic  of  truth.  They  abound  in 
allusions  to  persons,  time,  place,  and  circumstances.  The 
very  particularity,  for  example,  of  Paul's  epistles;  the 
constant  recurrence  of  names  of  persons  and  places,  the 
frequent  allusions  to  the  incidents  of  his  private  life,  and 
to  the  circumstances  of  his  condition  and  history ;  and 
the  connexion  and  parallelism  of  these  with  the  same 
circumstances  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  so  as  to  enable 
us,  for  the  most  part,  to  confront  them  one  with  another, 
afford  no  inconsiderable  proofs  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
writings,  and  the  reality  of  the  transactions.  For,  as  no 
advertency  is  sufficient  to  guard  against  slips  and  contra- 
dictions when  circumstances  are  multiplied,  and  when 
they  are  liable  to  be  detected  by  contemporary  accounts 
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equallj  circamslantial^  an  impostor^  I  should  ^pect, 
would  either  have  avoided  particulars  entirely^  contenting 
himself  with  doctrinal  discussions^  moral  precepts^  and 
general  reflections;  or  if^  for  the  sake  of  imitating  the 
style  of  Paul,  he  would  have  thought  it  necessary  to  in- 
tersperse his  composition  with  names  and  circumstances, 
he  would  have  placed  it  out  of  reach  of  comparison  with 
the  history. 

14.  '^  I  am  confirmed  in  this  opinion/'  says  Dr  Paley, 
''by  the  inspection  of  two  attempts,  to  counterfeit  St 
Paul's  epistles,  which  have  come  doWn  to  us,  and  the 
only  attempts  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge  that  are 
at  all  deserving  of  regard.  One  of  these  is  an  epistle  to 
the  Laodiceans,  extant  in  Latin,  and  preserved  hy  Fahri- 
cius,  in  his  collection  of  Apocryphal  Scriptures.  The 
other  purports  to  be  an  epistle  of  St  Paul  to  the  Corinth- 
ians,  in  answer  to  an  epistle  from  the  Corinthians  to  him. 
In  the  first  of  these,  1  found,  as  I  expected,  a  total  evita- 
tion  of  circumstances.  It  is  simply  a  collection  of  sen- 
tenoes  from  the  canonical  epistles,  strung  together  with 
very  little  skill.  The  second,  which  is  a  more  specious 
forgery,  is  introduced  with  a  list  of  names  of  persons  who 
wrote  to  St  Paul  from  Corinth ;  but  they  are  names 
which  no  one  ever  heard  of.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me 
to  point  out  the  internal  marks  of  spuriousness  and  im- 
posture which  these  compositions  betray." 

15.  In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  we  have  a  professed 
history  of  the  conversion  and  labours,  in  the  diffusion  of 
Christianity,  of  the  Apostle  Paul.  Thirteen  of  the  epistles 
eootained  in  the  New  Testament  are  said  to  have  been 
Written  by  him.  Dr  Paley  has  shown,  in  his  Hone  Pau- 
linas, without  assuming  the  genuineness  either  of  the 
history  or  of  the  letters,  that  the  numerous  undersigned 
coincidences  of  the  different  writings  furnish  a  very  strong 
argament  to  prove  that  the  persons  and  transactions  have 
been  real,  the  letters  authentic,  and  the  narration  true. 
It  is  indeed  certain,  that  agreement  or  conformity  between 
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letten  bearing  the  name  of  an  aneient  auHior,  and  a  re. 
oeiyed  kiatory  of  that  author's  USe,  does  not  neoessarily 
establish  the  credit  of  either ;  beeaiue  the  history  may, 
like  Middleton's  Life  of  Cioero,  or  Jorten's  Life  of  Eras- 
miis^  have  been  wholly^  or  in  part,  con^iled  from  the 
letteiSf  in  which  case  it  is  manifest  that  the  history  adds 
nothing  to  the  evidence  already  aflRMrded  by  the  letten ; 
or,  the  letters  may  have  been  finbricated  oat  of  the  histoiy, 
—-a  species  of  imposture  whidi  is  certainly  practicable, 
and  which,  without  any  accession  of  proof  or  authoiity, 
would  necessarily  produce  the  appearance  of  consistency 
and  agreement ;  or,  the  history  and  letters  may  have  beoi 
founded  upon  some  authority  common  to  both, — as  upon 
reports  and  traditions  whidi  prevailed  in  the  age  in  which 
they  were  composed,  or  upon  some  ancient  record  now 
lost,  which  both  vmters  consulted ;  in  which  'case  also, 
the  letters,  without  being  genuine,  may  exhibit  maiks  of 
conformity  with  the  history;  and  the  history,  without 
being  true,  may  agree  with  the  letters. 

16.  In  these  three  eases  there  is  design.  In  examining, 
therefore,  the  agreement  between  ancient  writings,  the 
character  of  truth  is  undesignedness.  The  more  circuit- 
ous the  investigation  is,  by  which  the  coincidence  is  esta- 
blished the  better,  because  the  agreement  ^rdiich  finally 
results  IS  thereby  farther  removed  from  the  suspidon  of 
contrivance  or  design. 

17-  It  would  be  improper  to  overkwk  this  valuable 
source  of  evidence  for  the  authenticity  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment Scriptures.  It  is  only  necessary  for  me,  howeven 
to  refer  to  the  admirable  work  of  Dr  Paley  on  the  subject. 
As  an  illustration  of  this  mode  of  inference,  I  ^lall  select 
two  specimens : — 

2  Timothy  iii.  15.—''  And  that  from  a  diild  thou  hast 
known  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  are  able  to  make  thee 
wise  unto  salvation." 

This  verse  discloses  a  circumstance  which  agrees  exactly 
with  what  is  intimated  in  Acts  xvi^  1,  where  it  is  recorded 
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of  Timotiij^s  moth^  that  she  was  ft  Jewess.  This  de« 
scriptioD  is  virtually,  though,  I  am  satisfied,  undesignedly, 
reoognised  in  the  epistle,  when  Timothy  is  reminded  in 
it,  ^  that  from  a  child  he  had  known  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures." The  Hdy  Scriptures  undouhtedly  meant  the 
Scriptores  of  the  Old  Testament  The  expression  hears 
that  sense  in  every  place  in  which  it  occurs.  Those  of 
the  New  had  not  yet  acquired  the  name,  not  to  mention 
that,  in  Timothy's  childhood,  probahly  none  of  them 
existed.  In  what  manner,  then,  couid  Timothy  have 
known  fhnn  a  child  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  had  he  not 
been  bom  <m  one  side  or  both  of  Jewish  parentage  ?" 

IS.  2  Tim.  iii.  10,  11 ''  But  thou  hast  fully  known 

my  doctrine,  manner  of  life,  purpose,  faith,  long-suffering, 
(Parity,  patience,  persecutions,  afflictions,  which  came 
BBto  me  at  Antiodi,  at  Iconium,  at  Lystra ;  what  perse- 
cations  I  endured ;  but  out  of  them  all  the  Lord  deli, 
▼ered  me." 

"  At  Antioch,  in  Pisidia,  where  Paul  delivered  a  me. 
inorable  discourse,  which  is  preserved  in  the  thirteenth 
chapter  of  the  Acts,  the  history  relates,  that  the  Jews 
Btined  up  the  devout  and  honourable  women,  and  the 
diief  men  oi  the  city,  and  raised  persecution  against  Paul 
and  Barnabas,  and  expelled  them  out  of  their  coasts.  But 
they  shook  off  the  dust  of  their  feet  against  them,  and 
came  into  Iconium.  But  the  multitude  of  the  city  was 
divided,  and  part  held  with  the  Jews,  and  part  with  the 
apostles.  And  when  there  was  an  assault  made  both  of 
the  Gentiles  and  also  of  the  Jews,  with  their  rulers,  to 
uie  them  de^itefully  and  to  stone  them,  they  were  aware 
^  it,  and  fled  into  Lystra  and  Derbe,  cities  of  Lycacmia, 
(md  into  the  regicm  that  lieUi  round  about,  and  there  they 
preached  the  gospel.  And  there  came  thither  certain 
^ews  from  Antiodi  and  Iconium,  who  persuaded  the 
people,  and  having  stoned  Paul,  drew  him  out  of  the  dty, 
n^POflhig  he  had  been  dead.  Howbeit,  as  the  disci- 
Plei  stood  round  about  himj  he  rose  up  and  came  into  the 
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ciiy ;  and  the  next  day  he  departed  with  Barnalns  to 
Derbe ;  and  when  they  had  preached  the  gospel  to  that 
eity,  and  had  taught  many^  they  returned  again  to  Lysta, 
and  to  Iconium,  and  to  Antioch."  We  have  so  fiir  a  con. 
fonnity  between  the  history  and  the  allusion  in  the  epistle, 
that  St  Paul  is  asserted  in  the  history  to  have  snfoed 
persecutions  in  the  three  cities,  his  persecutions  at  which 
are  appealed  to  in  the  epistle ;  and  not  only  so,  but  to 
have  suffered  these  persecutions  both  in  immediate  sac 
eession,  and  in  the  order  in  which  the  cities  are  mentioned 
in  the  epistle.  The  conformity  also  extends  to  another 
circumstance.  In  the  apostolic  history,  Lystra  and  Derbe 
are  commonly  mentioned  together ;  in  the  quotation  from 
the  epistle,  Lystra  is  mentioned,  and  not  Derbe,  and  the 
distinction  will  appear  on  this  occasion  to  be  accurate,  for 
St  Paul  is  here  enumerating  his  persecutions ;  and  al- 
though he  underwent  grievous  persecutions  in  each  of  the 
three  cities  through  which  he  passed  to  Derbe,  at  Derbe 
itself  he  met  with  none.  ^^  The  next  day  he  departed/' 
says  the  historian,  "  to  Derbe ;  and  when  they  had 
preached  the  gospel  to  that  city,  and  had  taught  many, 
they  returned  to  Lystra."  The  epistle,  therefore,  in  the 
names  of  the  cities,  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  ena- 
merated,  and  in  the  place  at  which  the  enumeration  stops, 
corresponds  exactly  with  the  history. 

19.  But  how  were  these  persecutions  known  to  Timothy, 
and  why  should  the  apostle  recall  these  in  particular  to 
his  remembrance,  rather  than  many  other  persecutiosB 
with  which  his  ministry  had  been  attended?  When 
some  time,  probably  three  years  afterwards,  St  Paul  made 
a  second  journey  through  the  same  country,  in  order  to 
go  again  and  visit  the  brethren  in  every  city  wh^e  he 
had  preached  the  word  of  the  Lord,  we  read.  Acts,  chap, 
xvi.  1,  that  he  cai^je  to  Derbe  and  Lystra,  and  behold  a  cer- 
tain disciple  was  there,  named  Timotheus.  One  or  other, 
therefore,  of  these  cities  was  the  place  of  Timothy's  abode. 
We  read,  moreover,  that  he  was  well  reported  of  by  the 
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brethren  that  were  at  Lystra  and  Iconium,  so  that  he 
must  have  been  well  acquainted  with  these  places.  Also, 
again,  when  Paul  came  to  Derbe  and  Lystra,  Timothy 
was  already  a  disciple:  "  Behold  a  certain  disciple  was 
there^  named  Timotheus."  He  must  therefore  have  been 
converted  before.  Bat  since  it  is  expressly  stated  in  the 
epistle,  that  Timothy  was  converted  by  Paul  himself,  that 
he  was  his  own  son  in  the  faith ;  it  follows  that  he  must 
have  been  converted  by  him  upon  his  former  journey  into 
those  parts,  which  was  the  very  time  when  the  apostle 
underwent  the  persecutions  referred  to  in  the  epistle.  No 
wonc^r,  then,  that  the  apostle,  though  in  a  letter  written 
long  afterwards,  should  remind  his  favourite  convertof  those 
scenes  of  affliction  and  distress  under  which  they  first  met." 

20.  A  similar  process  has  been  successfully  applied  to 
the  books  of  Moses.  The  book  of  Deuteronomy,  which  is 
a  recapitulation  of  the  contents  of  the  three  preceding 
books,  has  furnished  the  means,  of  which  Dr  Groves  has 
availed  himself,  of  testing  the  truth  of  the  Mosaic  narra- 
tive. The  events  which  are  Uiere  recorded  are  mentioned 
in  the  book  of  Psalms ;  and  there  is  another  brief  sum- 
mary of  the  Old  Testament  history  given  by  Stephen 
before  the  Jewish  Council.  We  shall  here  give  two  or 
three  specimens  of  the  undesigned  coincidence  from  the 
Old  Testament  narrative : 

21.  We  are  informed  by  Moses  in  Exodus  xviii.  17, 
that  his  father-in-law  advised  him  to  choose  assistants  to 
himself  in  judging  the  people,  and  that  he  chose  them 
accordingly  ;  but  in  the  recapitulation  of  the  law,  Deut. 
i>  9,  he  says  nothing  of  his  father-in-law ;  on  the  contrary, 
he  tells  us  that  he  complained  of  the  burden  to  the  people, 
and  that  he  diose  his  assistants.  The  reason,  however,  is 
obvious  to  the  attentive  inquirer :  In  Exodus,  Moses  records 
a  private  conversation  between  himself  and  his  father-in- 
law:  whereas,  in  Deuteronomy, he  addresses  the  people,  and 
only  notices  his  suggestion  of  the  measure^  and  their  adop- 
tion of  it. 
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29.  AgMn  Mom*  tdls  ua,  in  Nomben  xiiL,  that  the 
Lord  difected  him  to  send  spies  to  the  land  of  Canaaa; 
while  in  Deat  i.  19  he  informs  us  that  the  people  tag* 
Rested  the  measure.  The  reason  of  the  apparent  discfe- 
pancy  is,  that  in  Exodus  Moses  records  the  authority  whidi 
he  had  for  sending  the  spies ;  whereas  in  Deuteronomy 
he  is  addressing  the  people,  and  reminds  them  of  the  part 
they  took  in  the  transaction.  Further,  in  Numbers  ztI, 
we  are  told,  that  in  consequence  of  the  rebellion  of  Kmhf 
Dathan,  and  Abiram,  as  they  stood  at  their  tents  with 
their  wives  and  their  children,  the  earth  opened  her 
mouth  and  swallowed  them  up ;  yet,  in  1  Chron.  vi.  9^ 
we  find  a  genealogy  of  the  sons  of  Korah  given  for  many 
generations.  Now,  it  will  be  found,  on  a  more  cardiil 
perusal  of  the  narrative,  that  neither  Korah  nor  his  chil- 
dren were  swallowed  up  by  the  opening  of  the  ground. 
He  himself,  with  his  company  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
Levites,  were  consumed  by  fire,  but  his  children  were  pre- 
served  alive. 

33.  In  this  way  all  the  seeming  discrepancies  of  Scrip- 
ture are  solved ;  and  thus  an  extensive  and  complicated 
narrative,  drawn  up  by  many  individuals,  and  in  differ- 
ent ages  and  circumstances,  is  proved  by  its  perfect  con- 
sistency to  be  authentic.  The  objections  which  have  been 
advanced  to  its  accuracy  have  (mly  been  the  occasion  of 
confirming  its  truth. 

24.  There  is  a  similar  connexion  between  the  book  of 
Psalms  and  the  history  of  David,  recorded  in  the  two 
books  of  Samuel  and  the  first  book  of  Chronides,  to  that 
between  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  the  epistles  of  St 
Paul ;  and  the  coincidence  is  perfect  between  the  book  of 
Psalms,  the  authorship  of  which  is  ascribed  to  David,  and 
the  history  of  the  various  circumstances  of  his  life.  But 
the  limits  prescribed  to  me  do  not  permit  me  to  enter  on 
the  consideration  of  the  interesting  views  which  a  careful 
survey  of  this  p(nrtion  of  Scripture  would  present  of  its 
truth  and  authenticity. 
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25.  But  there  is  yet  another  way  in  which  we  may  put 
the  veracity  of  the  sacred  writers  to  the  test:  it  is  the 
comparing  of  their  narrative  with  contemporary  authors. 
There  are  numerous  allusions  to  historical  facts,  as  well 
ss  to  Jewish  and  Grecian  customs,  in  the  Scriptures.  The 
aceocacy  of  the  sacred  penmen,  even  where  there  is  a 
seeming  discrepancy,  is  complete. 

26.  For  example,  the  evangelist  Luke  informs  us,  that 
certain  soldiers  came  to  John  the  Baptist,  while  he  was 
preaching  in  the  country  about  Jordan,  and  demanded 
of  him,  saying.  And  what  shall  we  do  ?  It  has  been 
asked  who  these  soldiers  were,  as  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  Roman  soldiers,  who  were  then  stationed  in  Judea, 
were  engaged  in  any  war.  Now  it  happens,  that  the  word 
used  by  the  evangelical  historian  denotes  not  soldiers,  but 
soldiers  under  arms,  marching  to  battle.  Joseph  us  tells  us* 
that  Herod  was  at  that  very  time  engaged  in  a  war  with- 
bis  father-in-law,  Aretas,  whose  daughter  he  had  married, 
bat  who  had  returned  to  her  father  in  consequence  of 
Herod's  ill  treatment.  The  army  of  Herod,  then  on  its 
inarch  from  Galilee,  passed  of  necessity  through  the 
country  where  John  was  baptizing;  and  the  military 
men  who  questioned  him  were  a  part  of  that  army. 

27.  The  same  evangelist  informs  us  (iii.  19,  20,)  that 
Herod  the  tetrarch,  being  reproved  by  John  the  Baptist, 
forHerodias,  his  brother  Philip's  wife,  and  for  all  the 
evils  which  Herod  had  done,  added  yet  this  above  all, 
that  he  shut  up  John  in  prison.  It  does  not  appear  what 
connexion  there  was  between  the  soldiers  above  mentioned, 
and  the  place  of  John's  imprisonment,  though  the  context 
leads  us  to  infer  that  it  was  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  place  where  the  Baptist  was  preaching.  The  evange- 
list Mark  (vi.  17 — 28),  who  relates  the  circumstances  of 
bis  apprehension  and  death,  informs  us  that,  at  a  royal 
entertainment  given  on  occasion  of  Herod's  birthday, 
the  daughter  of  the  said  Herodias  came  in,  and  that  the 

*  Ant  Jud.  lib,  xviii.  c.  5,  sect.  1,  2. 
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king,  being  delighted  with  her  dancings  promised  to  give 
her  whatsoever  the  wished.  After  consulting  with  her 
mother  Herodias^  she  demanded  the  head  of  John  the 
Baptist ;  and  Herod,  reluctantly  assenting,  sent  an  exe- 
eutioner,  who  went  and  beheaded  John  in  prison.  It  does 
not  appear  from  the  narrative  of  Mark  why  a  person  in 
actual  military  service  was  employed,  or  why  Herodiss 
should  have  cherished  such  a  hatred  of  John,  as  to  in- 
struct her  daughter  to  demand  the  head  of  that  holy 
man.  But  the  above-cited  passage  from  Josephus  explains 
both  circumstances.  It  shows  that  Herod,  while  his  army 
was  on  its  march  against  his  &ther-in-law,  gave  an  en- 
tertainment in  the  fortress  of  Machcerus,  which  was  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  place  where  John  was  preaching. 
Herodias,  who  was  the  cause  of  that  war,  accompanied 
Herod ;  and  her  hatred  of  John,  who  had  reproved  Herod 
on  her  account,  is  thus  fully  accounted  for. 

28.  We  are  told  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  that  when 
Paul  entered  Athens,  his  spirit  was  stirred  in  him  when 
he  saw  the  city  wholly  given  to  idolatry.  The  Greek 
word  signifies  jvU  of  idols.  Was  this  the  case  with 
Athens?  Lucian  says,  ''that  every  where  were  to  be 
seen  altars,  and  sacrifices,  and  temples :  all  the  streets, 
and  all  assemblies,  were  full  of  Jupiter."  The  sacred 
historian  informs  us,  that  ''  all  the  Athenians  and  stran- 
gers which  were  there  spent  their  time  in  nothing  else 
but  either  to  tell  or  hear  some  new  thing."  Demos- 
thenes gives  the  same  account  of  the  Athenians.  In 
one  of  his  orations^  in  order  to  encourage  them  to  act 
vigorously  against  the  invader,  he  tells  them  ''  they 
had  much  more  reason  to  expect  the  favour  of  the  gods 
than  he  had,  because  they  were  more  pious  and  just. 
But  you  will  say.  How  then  came  he  to  have  greater 
success  in  the  former  war  than  we  had  }  The  answer  is^ 
Because  Philip  acts  the  part  of  a  soldier,  endures  fatigue, 
^ces  danger  without  any  regard  to  the  seasons  of  the 
year^  and  neglecting  no  opportunity ;  whilst  we  Athenians 
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sit  at  home^  doing  nothings  always  delaying,  and  making 
decrees,  and  iuking  in  the  forum  if  there  be  any  thing 
nemP 

29.  I  shall  only  give  one  other  example  of  the  per- 
fect aocordancy  between  the  narrative  contained  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  contemporary  authors.  ^'  And 
Paul,  earnestly  beholding  the  council,  said.  Men  and 
brethren,  I  have  lived  in  all  good  conscience  before  God 
until  this  day.  And  the  high  priest,  Ananias,  commanded 
them  that  stood  by  him  to  smite  him  on  the  mouth. 
Then  said  Paul,  God  shall  smite  thee,  thou  whited  wall ; 
for  sittest  thou  to  judge  me  after  the  law,  and  commandest 
me  to  be  smitten,  contrary  to  the  law.  And  they  that 
stood  by  said,  Revilest  thou  God's  high  priest?  Then 
said  Paul,  I  wist  not,  brethren,  that  he  was  the  high 
priest."  It  has  been  asked,  how  it  happened  that  Paul 
said,  I  wist  not,  brethren,  that  he  was  the  high  priest, 
since  the  external  marks  of  office  must  have  determined 
whether  he  were  or  not  .^  Michaelis  has  furnished,  from 
the  history  of  that  period,  a  most  satisfactory  answer  to 
this  question.  He  shows,  that  soon  after  the  holding  of 
the  first  council  at  Jerusalem,  Ananias  was  dispossessed 
of  his  office,  in  consequence  of  certain  acts  of  violence  be- 
tween the  Samaritans  and  the  Jews,  and  sent  prisoner 
to  Rome,  whence  he  was  afterwards  released,  and  returned 
to  Jerusalem ;  that  from  that  period  he  could  not  be  called 
high  priest  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  though  Jose- 
phus  has  sometimes  given  him  the  title.  Between  the 
death  of  Jonathan,  who  had  been  raised  in  the  mean  time 
to  this  office,  and  the  high  priesthood  of  Ismael,  who  was 
invested  with  that  office  by  Agrippa,  an  interval  elapsed, 
in  which  there  was  a  vacancy.  It  was  during  this  inter- 
val that  the  apostle  Paul  was  apprehended  in  Jerusalem  ; 
and  the  Sanhedrim  being  destitute  of  a  president,  Ana- 
nias undertook,  of  his  own  authority,  the  discharge  of 
that  office,  which  he  executed  with  the  greatest  tyranny. 
It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  St  Paul,  who  had  been  only 
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a  few  days  in  Jenualemy  might  be  ignorant  that  Ananiu, 
who  bad  been  dispossessed  of  the  priesthood^  had  tak^ 
upon  himself  a  trust  to  which  be  was  not  entitled ;  he 
might,  therefore,  very  naturally  exclaim,  I  wist  not, 
brethren,  that  he  was  the  high  priest.  Admitting  him, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  have  been  acquainted  with  Uie  tsj^ 
the  expression  must  be  considered  as  an  indirect  reproof, 
and  a  tacit  refusal  to  recognise  usurped  authority.* 

30.  In  short,  the  accuracy  of  the  sacred  historian,  in  all 
his  allusions  to  persons,  times,  places,  events,  and  circum- 
stances, is  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  Jewish  and 
heathen  authors.  It  would  be  exceedingly  instructive  to 
resume  a  comparison  of  the  narrative  of  Luke  with 
another  class  of  authors,  who  are  equally  entitled  to 
credit  as  Jewish  and  heathen  writers,  I  mean  the  evan- 
gelists Matthew,  Mark,  and  John,  and  the  penmen  of  the 
epistles.  I  have  already  adverted  to  the  mutual  corro- 
boration  furnished  by  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  the 
epistles  of  St  Paul.  I  shall  now  show  that  the  principal 
facts  mentioned  in  the  narrative  of  Luke  are  confirmed 
by  the  testimony  of  Matthew  and  Mark.  .  I  shall  only 
give  a  few  examples  as  specimens. 

31.  In  the  history  frequent  mention  is  made  of  the 
baptism  of  John,  the  forerunner  of  our  Lord ;  and  the 
evangelists  inform  us  that  John  did  baptize  in  the  wilder- 
ness, and  preach  the  baptism  of  repentance.  In  the  Acts 
our  Lord  is  represented  as  commanding  his  disciples  not 
to  depart  from  Jerusalem,  but  to  wait  for  the  promise  of 
the  Father,  assigning  as  the  reason,  that  John  truly  bap- 
tized  with  water,  but  that  they  should  be  baptized  not 
many  days  hence.  In  the  gospel  of  Mark,  John  the 
Baptist  says,  ''  There  cometh  One  mightier  than  I  after 
me,  the  latchet  of  whose  shoes  I  am  not  worthy  to  stoop 
down,  and  unloose.  I  indeed  have  baptized  you  with 
water,  but  He  shall  baptize  you  with  the  Holy  Ghost 

^^-— • ■ 1 1-1—, 11 1_  LJ-f  -!■■■■_  -  ■-■_■■  ■  ^ ^_    _^        — ^— ^-^-^ 

*  Michadis,  vol.  i.  p.  51«— §4. 
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We  are  told  in  the  Acts  that  the  preaching  of  Jesus  be- 
gan from  Galilee,  after  the  baptism  which  John  preached. 
The  evangelists  give  a  similar  account  of  the  place  in 
which  our  Lord  commekiced  his  ministry.  "  After  John 
was  cast  into  prison,  Jesus  came  into  Galilee,  preaching 
the  gospel  of  the  kingdom  of  God."  It  is  said  in  the  Acts 
that  the  word  preached  by  Jesus  was  published  through- 
oat  all  Judea ;  and  that  our  Lord  went  about  throughout 
Galilee  and  Judea^  preaching  the  gospel,  and  healing  all 
manner  of  diseases  among  the  people, — forms  the  chief 
subject  of  the  gospeknarrative. 

32.  It  is  said  in  the  Acts  that  Jesus  chose  him  apostles, 
and  the  names  of  the  eleven,  which  were  then  living,  are 
recorded.  His  choosing  twelve  apostles  is  particularly 
noticed  by  Mark;  and  both  Matthew  and  Mark  give 
us  their  names.  They  are  represented  in  the  Acts  as 
having  been  with  Christ  from  the  beginning  of  his  minis- 
try, and  as  his  witnesses  to  the  people.  And  in  the  gospel 
aecording  to  John,  Jesus  says  to  the  twdve,  *'  And  ye  also 
shall  bear  witness,  because  ye  have  been  with  me  from 
the  beginning." 

33.  We  read  in  the  Acts  that  the  apostle  Peter  gave 
strength  and  soundness  to  the  lame,  healed  the  paralytic, 
raised  the  dead,  and  that  ''  by  the  hands  of  the  apostles 
were  many  signs  and  wonders  wrought  among  the  people ; 
insomuch  that  they  brought  forth  the  sick  into  the  streets, 
and  laid  them  on  beds  and  couches,  that  at  least  the  shadow 
of  Peter  passing  by  might  overshadow  some  of  them." 
There  came  also  a  multitude  out  of  the  cities  round  about 
nnto  Jerusalem,  bringing  sick  folks,  and  them  which  were 
vexed  with  unclean  spirits.  Mid  they  were  healed  every 
one.  In  accordance  with  this  statement  we  are  informed 
hy  the  evangelist  Mark,  that  after  the  Lord  had  spoken 
^to  them — the  eleven  apostles — ^he  was  received  up  into 
heaven,  and  sat  on  the  right  hand  of  God.  And  they 
went  forth  and  preached  every  where,  the  Lord  working 
with  them,  and  confirming  the  word  with  signs  following. 
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34.  In  this  way  the  principal  fiicts  recorded  in  the  nar- 
rative of  Luke  are  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  other  and 
independent  aathors.  Nor  can  I  recommend  to  the  reader 
a  more  instructive  exercise  on  the  subject  of  Christian 
evidence,  than  to  compare  the  account  of  the  leading  fiicts 
of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  with  the  account  of  the  same 
facts  as  given  by  the  evangelists.  He  will  derive  mach 
asfliistance  in  this  investigation  from  Mr  Briscoe's  work 
on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

35.  In  concluding  this  inquiry  into  the  genuineness 
and  authenticity  of  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  I  may  remark,  Uiat  even  though  it  had  been 
impossible  to  ascertain  the  names  of  the  persons  by  whom 
the  different  books  of  which  the  sacred  volume  consists 
were  written,  it  might  still  have  been  traced,  '*  through 
continuous  unexceptionable  evidence,  that  they  had  been 
written  at  the  very  time  when  the  whole  fiicts  which  they 
record  are  stated  to  have  come  to  pass,  and  published 
among  the  persons  most  interested,  and  best  qualified  to 
judge  of  the  truth  of  the  record ;  and  had  it  appeared,  as 
it  might  have  done,  from  such  evidence,  that  then  and 
ever  after  they  had  been  received  as  works  of  perfect 
authority,  upon  what  ground  could  respect  to  that  autho- 
rity have  been  now  withdrawn  ?  We  should  then  have 
had  the  very  evidence  for  the  qualifications  of  the  writers, 
which,  as  the  case  stands,  we  have  for  their  names ;  nor 
does  it  appear  that  a  doubt  could  have  been  attached  to 
it  in  the  one  case  more  justly  than  in  the  other.  Yet  it  is 
gratifying  to  think  that  the  question  concerning  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  is  not 
destitute  of  the  additional  security  which  the  names  of 
the  individual  writers  may  be  thought  to  carry  along 
with  them, — ^men  who  were  well  qualified  for  their  task, 
as  the  intimate  companions,  or  immediate  disciples,  of 
Him  whose  actions  and  words  they  relate."* 

*  Cook's  Inquiiy,  &c.  p.  100. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

OK  THE  UKCOKBUPT  FBESEHVATI^K  AND  INTEOEITT  OF  THE 
BOOKS  OF  THE  OI.D  AKD  NEW  TESTAMENTS. 

1.  Having  established  by  external  and  internal  evidence 
the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments^  it  only  remains  that  we  sub- 
join a  few  remarks  on  their  uncorrupt  preservation  and 
integrity. 

2.  How  does  it  appear  that  they  have  undergone  no 
material  change  since  the  time  in  which  they  were  written? 
Have  they  been  transmitted  to  us  without  alteration  or 
mutilation?  We  most  decide  this  question  concerning 
the  integrity  of  the  books  of  Scripture  by  means  and  on 
principles  similar  to  those  by  which  we  determine  the  un- 
eorrupted  state  of  the  text  of  any  other  ancient  writing 
that  has  readied  our  times.  And  as  a  literary  work  can 
be  considered  as  authentic  only  as  it  remains  unadul- 
terated, it  is  necessary  to  show  that  the  books  of  Scripture 
now  exist  as  they  were  originally  written. 

3.  The  original  autograph  manuscripts^  which  are  now 
lost,  would  have  soon  ended  the  inquiry^  had  they  re- 
mained to  the  present  day.  In  the  absence  of  the  original 
autographs^  we  must  have  recourse  to  the  cc^ies  which 
have  been  taken  from  these  autographs;  Secondly,  To  quo- 
tations from  the  original^  which^  however  valuable^  arenot 
fully  equal  to  the  original ;  and^  Thirdly,  To  versions  in 
which  the  substance  of  the  cmginal  may  be  contained 
without  any  material  change  or  mutilation. 

4.  Firsts  with  regard  to  the  Old  Testament^  it  could 
not  be  corrupted  or  falsified  either  before  or  after  the 
coming  of  Christ.  Before  that  event  the  regard  which 
was  paid  by  the  Jews  to  the  Scriptures  rendered  a  muti- 
lation of  them  impossible.     The  tenure  by  which  ^ii^ 
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Israelites  held  the  land  of  Canaan,  being  founded  on  the 
law>  gave  them  an  interest  in  its  pure  preservation.  Tbe 
distribution  of  that  people  into  twelve  tribes, — ^the  ordi- 
nance  that  rendered  it  imperative  that  the  law  should 
be  read  before  all  Israel  at  certain  stated  seasons ;— *«nd 
that  required  the  priests  to  teach  the  children  of  Israel  all 
the  statutes  which  the  Lord  had  spoken  to  them  bj  Moses, 
together  with  the  commandment  by  which  parents  wore 
enjoined  to  be  familiar  themselves  with  the  law,  and  to 
teach  it  diligently  to  their  children ; — all  rendered  it  im- 
possible that  the  book  of  the  law  should  have  been  cor- 
rupted. When,  at  a  subsequent  period,  the  people  were 
divided  into  two  kingdoms,  the  rivalry  and  enmity  sub- 
sisting between  them  would  prevent  either  of  them  from 
altering  the  Sacred  Writings  or  adding  to  them.  The  re- 
verence of  the  Jews  for  their  Sacred  Writings,  according  to 
the  statements  of  Philo  and  Josephus,  was  so  great,  that 
they  would  suffer  any  torments  rather  than  allow  the 
slightest  alteration  of  the  Scriptures.  Accordingly,  the 
prophets  and  our  Lord,  while  they  sharply  reproved  the 
Jews  for  their  sins,  never  charged  them  with  falsifying  or 
corrupting  the  Scriptures.  On  the  contrary,  Christ  com- 
manded them  to  search  the  Scriptures,  and  appealed  to 
the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  as  bearing  testimony  con- 
cerning him. 

5.  But  if  these  books  could  not  be  corrupted  before  the 
coming  of  Christ,  neither  could  they  be  falsified  or  moti^ 
lated  after  that  event.  For,  since  that  era,  they  became 
common  to  Jews  and  Christians^  who  would  have  detected 
in  either  any  attempt  to  corrupt  the  Scriptures.  Besides, 
the  dispersion  of  the  Jews  over  the  world  would  have 
rendered  such  a  design  impracticable.  If  to  these  consi- 
derations we  add  the  agreement  of  all  the  ancient 
paraphrases  and  versions,  and  the  writings  of  Josephus, 
with  the  Old  Testament,  as  it  is  now  extant,  together 
with  the  quotations  which  are  made  from  it  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  in  other  writings  in  all  ages  to  the  pre- 
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sent  time^ — ^we  have  sufficient  evidence  to  assure  us  that 
the  hooks  of  the  Old  Testament  are  now  in  our  hands 
unadulterated. 

6.  There  are  upwards  of  eleven  hundred  manuscripts 
of  the  Old  Testament  e!ctant^  which^  though  not  all  entire^ 
are  all  agreed.  This  fact  is  conclusive  on  the  subject ; 
for  though  the  various  readings^  which  have  been  dis- 
covered by  learned  men^  amount  to  some  thousand^/  yet 
these  differences  are  of  so  little  real  moment,  that  they 
scarcely  affect  the  meaning  of  any  one  important  passage. 
But  this  great  advantage  has  been  derived  from  these 
learned  researches^ — ^they  have  proved  the  agreement  of 
the  copies  of  the  ancient  Scriptures^  now  extant,  in  their 
original  language,  with  each  other,  and  with  our  Bibles. 

7-  Secondly,  We  have  evidence  equally  strong  for  the 
integrity  and  uncorruptness  of  the  New  Testament.  There 
are  many  manuscripts  in  existence,  which  were  written 
some  time  between  400  and  800  years  after  the  authors' 
antographs^  which  have  been  found  in  different  parts  of 
the  wwld,  and  which  have  descended  to  us  through  sepa-^ 
rate  independent  channels  from  their  common  original. 
In  the  most  inaccurate  of  all  the  manuscripts  which  have 
been  discovered  and  collected,  th^e  is  evidently  no  great 
departure  from  the  words  of  the  original,  and  in  all 
essentisd  points  there  is  an  entire  agreement  with  the  text  at 
present  received.  The  various  readings  found  by  Gries- 
badi  and  others,  in  collating  the  manuscripts  of  the  New 
Testament^  do  not  in  the  slightest  degree  affect,  or  render 
obscure  or  doubtful,  any  fact,  or  doctrine,  or  duty,  as  pre- 
sented in  our  authorized  version.  Of  the  actual  state  of 
the  case,  in  this  respect,  the  reader  may  be  better  able  to 
form  an  opinion,  when  he  is  assured,  that  could  he  com- 
pare the  various  manudoripts,  he  would  be  no  more  sensi- 
ble  of  the  difference  between  them,  than  he  is  of  the  dif- 
ference  between  the  several  copies  of  the  English  Bible, 
^e  uniformity  of  the  manuscripts  is  indeed  remarkable, 
vkL  shows  the  veneration  in  which  the  Scriptures  have 
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been  held :  md  the  Tarious  readings^  in  |daoe  of  famuli- 
ing  an  argument  against  the  integrity  of  the  books  ^  the 
New  Testament^  aiibrd  an  additional  and  conTindng 
proof  of  their  unoorrapted  preservation.  Unless  a  stand- 
ing miracle  had  been  wrought,  the  mistaken  that  have 
been  made  in  transcribing  the  sacred  books  are  only  such 
as  might  have  been  expected^  and  seem  to  be  insepaiaUe 
from  the  means  employed  for  transmitting  to  future  9gBA 
the  Holy  Scriptures. 

8.  But  the  uncorrupt  preservation  of  the  text  of  the 
New  Testament  is  farther  proved  from  its  agreement  with 
the  quotations  in  the  works  of  the  Christian  Fathers^  and 
vritfa  the  ancient,  translations  which  are  now  extant.  It 
is  sufficient  to  remark  on  this  part  of  the  subject^  that  the 
quotations  from  the  New  Testament  in  the  writings  of 
the  Fathers  are  so  numerous^  that  the  whole  of  the  sacred 
text  might  be  compiled  from  them. 

9.  With  regard  to  translations,  I  shall  only  mention 
the  old  Syriac  version,  which  was  made,  if  not  in  the 
first  century,  certainly  in  the  second.  It  has  been  trans- 
mitted by  a  channel  perfectly  independent  of,  and  un- 
known to,  that  by  which  our  Greek  Testament  was 
received ;  nor  was  it  known  in  Europe  till  the  sixteenth 
century ;  and  yet,  when  the  two  were  compared,  the  one 
was  almost  an  exact  version  of  the  other.  The  fact  there- 
fore is  indubitable,  that  *'  we  have  this  moment,  in  our 
hands,  after  the  lapse  of  many  ages,  an  intelligible  recmrd 
composed  by  the  aipostles  or  first  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ" 

10.  But  though  the  integrity  of  the  books  now  contain- 
ed in  the  Scriptures  be  established,  it  is  asked.  Are  all  the 
books  which  were  written  by  inspiration  preserved  ?  This 
question  is  curious  rather  than  useful.  On  what  ground 
do  we  suppose  that  any  inspired  writing  has  been  lost  ? 
Is  it  the  apparent  admission  of  this  in  certain  expressions 
in  the  Old  and  New  Testament  ?  '^  In  the  histories  of 
the  kings  of  Judah  and  Israel,  several  things  are  men- 
tioned, which  are  not  there  explained,  and  are  referred  to 
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as  <x»taiiied  in  other  books  whkb  the  pcof^ets  wrote ; 
and  flometinies  the  names  of  these  prophets  are  mentioned ; 
and  yet  these  writings  are  not  extant  in  the  canon  whieh 
tiie  Chureh  of  God  reodves.  The  reason  of  which/'  says 
Angustine^  '^  I  can  account  for  no  other  way>  than  by 
supposing  that  those  very  persons  to  whom  the  Holy 
Spirit  revealed  those  thkigs  which  are  of  the  highest 
authority  in  religion^  sometimes  wrote  only  as  &ithful 
bistorians^  and  at  other  times  as  prophets  under  the  in* 
fioence  of  diyine  inspiration  ;  and  that  these  writings  are 
80  different  from  eadi  other»  that  the  ime  sort  are  to  be 
impoted  to  themselves  as  the  authors,  the  other  to  God^  as 
speaking  by  them;  the  former  are  of  service  to  increase 
our  knowledge^  the  other  of  authority  in  religion^  and 
can<Hucal."*  In  regard  to  this  sttbfect  generally,  I  remark, 
11.  Itiy  That  the  citation  of  a  book  in  a  canonical 
writing  is  no  evidence  that  the  book  referred  to  was 
written  by  insinration,  and  canmiicaL  For  we  find  that 
t^  apostle  Paul  quotes  passages  from  Aratvs^  Menander, 
sAd  £pim^de8.  2d,  The  greater  number  of  the  pieces 
SQj^KMed  to  be  lost  are  still  remaining  in  the  Scriptures^ 
though  undar  different  names.  dd>  We  have  no  evidence 
whatever  for  supposing  that  the  bodss  alluded  to  which 
ftre  not  to  be  found  there,  were  written  by  inspiration,  or 
were  designed  for  the  religious  instruction  of  mankind. 
On  the  contrary,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe,  that 
every  book  that  ever  was  written  by  inspiration,  or  that 
ever  was  received  as  the  Oracles  of  God,  has  been  pre- 
>«rvcd,  and  is  now  a  part  of  the  volume  of  Divine  Reve^ 
lation.  We  have  good  reason  to  entertain  this  q>inion,  not 
only  on  the  ground  already  assigned,  but,  4ih,  Because 
of  the  very  high  estimation  in  which  the  canonical  writ- 
ings were  always  held  \x^  Jews  and  Chrirtians.  They 
were  willing  to  sacrifice  every  thing,  even  life  itself, 
nther  than  part  with  than,  or  suffer  them  to  be  injured 
wdestwyed. 

■^  «  De  Civhate  Dei,  lib.  zriii.  c.  Sa 
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12.  I  oQDclade  this  diasertatioii  on  the  genuineness  and 
authenticity  of  the  Scriptures  by  observing^  that  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament^  with  the  exception  of  the 
writings  of  the  apostle  John>  were  all  in  circulation  tweoty 
or  thirty  yean  before  the  end  of  the  first  century,  or  the 
death  of  the  apostle  John.  It  ia  supposed  that  tibe  gospd 
of  Matthew  was  written  first,  and  in  Hebrew.  As  it  is 
evident,  however,  that  neither  Mark  nor  Luke  had  seen 
it,  it  is  not  likely  that  it  was  published  long  before  they 
wrote  the  gospels  that  bear  their  name.  Clement,  the 
apostolic  father,  whom  Paul  in  his  epistle  to  the  Philip- 
pians  calls  his  fellow-labourer,  whose  name  is  in  the  book 
of  life,  is  the  author  of  the  only  Christian  writing,  con- 
nected with  the  first  century,  except  the  Scriptures.  He 
presided  over  the  church  at  Rome,  and  long  survived 
the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul.  The  epistle  of  which  he 
was  the  author  was  written  in  the  name  of  the  church  of 
which  he  was  pastor,  and  addressed  to  the  church  of 
Corinth,  where  the  original  copy  was  probably  long  pre- 
served :  it  was  publicly  read  in  the  churches,  according 
to  the  testimony  of  Eusebius.  The  fact  that  this  epistle, 
notwithstanding  the  profound  veneration  of  the  whole 
Christian  community  for  its  author,  was  not  admitted 
into  the  canon  of  Scripture,  though  it  was  occasionally 
read  in  the  churches,  shows  the  extraordinary  care  which 
was  taken  to  admit  only  such  writings  as  were  unques- 
tionably given  by  inspiration  of  God. 

13.  This  epistle,  though  of  a  practical  nature,  and  not 
designed  to  give  a  regular  exposition  of  doctrine,  contains 
all  the  great  and  fundamental  principles  of  Christianity. 
The  allusions  contained  in  it  to  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament  prove  that  they  were  then  in  general  circula- 
tion, and  that  they  were  regarded  by  all  ChristiaDS  as 
much  a  part  of  inspired  Scripture  as  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament.  In  consequence  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
the  epistles  of  James  and  Jude,  and  the  second  epistle  of 
Peter,  not  having  been  so  widely  circulated  as  the  other 
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Waitings  of  the  apostles^  they  were  not  received  in  distant 
churches  tOl  due  inquiry  was  made  as  to  their  respective 
authors^  and  their  canonical  authority.  At  lengthy  how- 
ever^ they  were  received  in  every  churchy  and  their 
genaineness  being  proved^  was  universally  admitted.  The 
same  remark  is  applicable  to  the  book  of  Revelation^ 
which  was.  written  at  a  late  period  of  the  life  of  the 
aposUe  John,  and  the  canonical  authority  of  which^  there- 
fore, was  ascertained  at  a  later  period  than  the  other  books 
of  the  New  Testament. 


BOOK  IV. 


ON  THB  Dimni  omiom  asd  authority  of  the 

SCRIPTUBS8  OP   THS  OU>  TS8TAMSNT. 


CHAPTER  I. 

osirsmAi.  OBSBmVATioirs  ov  ths  stidevcks  of  ditive  be- 
▼Ki^Tioir. — ^THK  Dimrs  ORioiir  axtd  authority  of  TSE 

OLD  TK8TA1IXXT  :  OW  THE  ]fnLAC:i.ES  WHICH  WERE  WSOUOHT 
lar  ATTS8TATIOE  OF  THE  DIYIKE  LEOATIOK  OF  MOSES. 

1.  Having  established  the  genuineness  and  authenticity 
of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures^  we  shall  now  proceed  to 
prove  that  they  were  written  under  the  inspiration  of 
God>  and  consequently  are  of  divine  authority.  Heie^  as 
formerly^  we  shall  direct  our  chief  attention  to  the  Paita- 
teuch.  The  evidence  by  which  its  divine  authority  is  at- 
tested is  derived  from  the  miracles  and  prophecies  which 
accompanied  the  establishment  and  progress  of  the  Mosaic 
Dispensation, — ^from  the  contents  and  general  design  of 
the  record;  and  from  certain  circumstances  of  an  auxiliary 
nature. 

2.  The  Mosaic  economy  was  founded  on  miraculous 
attestations.  The  reception  of  its  doctrines  and  institu- 
tions was  an  acknowledgment  that  Moses  was  divinely 
commissioned ;  and  the  validity  of  his  claims  was  proved 
by  the  miracles  which  he  wrought  from  the  day  in  which 
he  appeared  before  the  children  of  Israel  in  the  character 
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of  the  Messenger  of  Heaven  iinti]  the  day  of  his  death* 
The  ancient  Ixwks^  in  which  these  mighty  works  are  dr. 
comstantially  recorded^  give  an  account  of  supernatural 
events  accomplished  at  the  command  of  Moses  in  the 
presence  of  Pharaoh,  and  of  the  Israelites  hefore  they 
were  released  from  captivity ;  of  their  miraculous  transit 
through  the  Red  sea  to  the  wildemess^^-of  the  miracles 
which  attended  the  giving  of  the  law,--of  those  which 
were  wrought  for  their  sustenance  and  preservation  dur- 
ing forty  years  in  the  wilderness,-— of  the  visible  symbols 
of  the  presence  of  God  which  accompanied  them  all  this 
period,— of  the  miraculous  providence  which  put  them  in 
the  possession  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  which  protected 
them  in  the  observance  of  the  institutions  of  the  Mosaic 
dispensation  nearly  a  thousand  years. 

3.  When  it  is  considered  that  the  religion  taught  by 
Moses  existed  from  the  earliest  times,— -that  it  was  ob- 
served almost  by  a  single  people  until  the  commencement 
of  the  Christian  era,— *^^  that  it  is  the  only  religious  doc 
trine  in  the  ancient  world  which  will  bear  to  be  ex- 
amined by  the  human  understanding, — that  it  claimed 
£rom  its  commencement  to  its  latest  period  the  sanction  of 
a  positive  revelation ;"  and  that  this  daim  was  sustained 
by  what  numerous  and  competent  witnesses  regarded  as 
miiaeulous  interpositions :  this  religion  **  carries,  in  its 
first  aspect,  a  pledge  of  its  authority  to  which  there  is  no- 
thing nmilar  or  analogous  in  the  history  of  all  or  of  any 
of  Uie  andent  nations." 

4.  As  the  miracles  wrought  by  our  Lord  were  suited  to 
the  benevolent  design  of  the  gospel  dispensation,  so  those 
which  were  performed  by  Moses  were  peculiarly  adapted 
to  that  economy  which  they  were  intended  to  establish. 
The  Mosaic  dispensation,  compared  with  that  of  the  gos- 
pel, was  severe,  that  it  might  attain  its  design  in  acting 
as  our  schoolmaster  to  bring  us  unto  Christ.  The  miracles 
effected  by  our  Saviour  were  in  their  nature  benevolent, 
and  in  this  respect  accorded  with  the  beneficent  and 
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sublime  purpoM  of  his  appearance ;  but  those  aooompliahed 
by  Moses  were  often  characterized  by  sevocity^  and  were 
illustrative  of  the  awful  justice  as  well  as  mighty  power 
of  God. 

5.  My  present  object^  however,  is  to  prove  the  reality  of 
those  miracles  by  which  the  divine  l^[ation  of  Moses  is 
attested,  and  by  which  the  inspiration  both  of  his  writingB 
and  of  those  of  the  prophets  is  established*  This  will  be 
fully  evinced  by  the  following  considerations : 

6.  (I.)  It  follows  as  a  necessary  consequence  from  the 
admission  of  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch.  These  having  been  already  proved,,  they  moat 
now  be  assumed.  If  the  Pentateuch  were  really  the  pro- 
duction of  Moses,  and  if  therefore  it  were  written  at  the 
time  when  Israel  went  out  of  Egypt  and  journeyed  to  Pa- 
lestine, all  the  miracles  which  it  records  must  be  received 
as  matters  of  fact. 

7.  For,  if  they  really  were  performed  as  the  record  af- 
firms, many  thousands  must  have  been  eyewitnesses  of 
them  as  well  as  Moses ;  and  their  testimony  as  to  the  oc- 
currence of  the  facts  is  sufficient  to  authenticate  them  to 
us.    But  if  no  such  miracles  as  those  alleged  were  ever 
wrought,  how  could  they  possibly  have  been  introduced 
into  a  narrative  written  at  the  time  when  they  are  said  to 
have  taken  {^ace  ?  If  we  suppose  the  miracles  recorded  to 
be  fictions,  we  become  bound  to  account  for  their  inser* 
tion  in  the  history,  and  especially  for  the  zealous  reception 
of  that  history  by  the  contemporaneous  Israelites,  though 
every  individual  of  at  the  least  a  million  of  adults  must 
have  been  satisfied  by  the  direct  evidence  of  his  or  hex 
senses,  that  the  whole  work  was  a  tissue  of  impudoit 
fidsehoods.    The  admission  of  a  supernatural  interference 
necesmrily  foltows  the  proof,  that  the  Pentateuch  was 
written  in  the  days  of  Moses ;  nor  can  the  admission  be 
avoided,  accept  by  a  demonstration  that  the  Pentateuch 
was  written  long  subsequent  to  that  period.    In  short,  on 
the  suppositi<»i  that  no  mirades  were  performed,  while 
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yet  it  is  found  impossibie  to  ascribe  the  Pentateadi  toany 
author  save  Moses  himself,  we  may  judge  how  immea- 
suiable  must  have  been  the  astonishment  of  the  Israelites 
when  they  heard  their  lawgiver  gravely  address  them  in 
the  following  terms :— • 

8.  "  Know  ye  this  day :  for  I  speak  not  with  your  chil. 
dren  which  have  not  known,  and  which  have  not  seen 
the  chastisement  of  the  Lord  your  God,  his  greatness,  his 
mighty  hand,  and  his  stretched-out  arm,  and  his  miracles, 
and  his  acts,  which  he  did  in  the  midst  of  £gypt  unto 
Pharaoh  the  king  of  Egypt,  and  unto  all  his  land ;  and 
what  he  did  unto  the  army  of  Egypt,  unto  their  horses, 
and  to  their  chariots :  how  he  made  the  water  of  the  Red 
sea  to  overflow  them,  aa  they  pursued  after  you,  and  how 
the  Lord  hath  destroyed  them  imto  this  day ;  and  what 
be  did  unto  Dathan  and  Abiram,  the  sons  of  Eliab,  the 
son  of  Reuben :  how  the  earth  opened  her  mouth,  and 
swallowed  them  up,  and  their  households,  and  their  tents, 
and  all  the  substance  that  was  in  their  possession,  in  the 
midst  of  all  Israel. — Take  heed  to  thyself,  and  keep  thy 
soul  diligently,  lest  thou  forget  the  things  which  thine 
eyes  have  seen,. and  lest  they  depart  from  thy  heart  all 
the  days  of  thy  life ;  but  teach  them  thy  sons  and  thy 
sons'  sons.    Specially  the  day  that  thou  stoodest  before  the 
Lord  thy  God  in  Horeb,  when  the  Lord  said  unto  me. 
Gather  me  the  people  together,  and  I  will  make  them  hear 
my  words,  that  they  may  learn  to  fear  me  all  the  days 
that  they  live  upon  the  earth,  and  that  they  may  teadi 
their  children;  and  ye  came  near,  and  stood  under  the 
mountain,  and  the  mountain  burned  with  fire  unto  the 
midst  of  heaven,  with  darkness,  clouds,  and  thick  dark- 
nessi   And  the  Lord  spake  unto  you  out  of  the  midst  of 
the  fire :  ye  heard  the  voice  of  the  words,  but  saw  no  simi- 
litude, only  ye  heard  a  voice*^ — ^Ask  now  of  the  days  that 
are  past,  which  were  before  thee,  since  the  day  that  God 
created  man  upon  the  earth ;  and  ask  from  the  one  side 
of  heaven  unto  the  other,  whether  there  hath  been  any 
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8ttch  thing  as  this  great  thing  is,  or  hatii  beoi  heard  like 
it  ?    Did  ever  people  hear  the  voice  of  God  speaking  out 
of  the  midst  of  the  fire  as  thou  hast  heard^  and  live?  Or, 
hath  God  assayed  to  go^  and  take  him  a  nation  from  the 
midst  of  another  nation,  by  temptations,  by  signs,  and  by 
wonders,  and  by  war,  and  by  a  mighty  hand,  and  by  a 
stretched  out  arm,  and  by  great  terrors,  according  to  all 
that  the  Lord  your  God  did  for  you  in  Egypt  before  y out 
eyes  9  Unto  thee  it  was  shewed,  that  thou  mightest  know 
that  the  Lord  he  is  God ;  there  is  none  else  beside  him* 
Out  of  heaven  he  made  thee  to  hear  his  voice,  that  he 
might  instruct  thee:  and  upon  earth  he  shewed  thee  his 
great  fire,  and  thou  heardest  his  words  out  of  the  midst  of 
the  fire.    When  thy  son  asketh  thee  in  time  to  come, 
saying.  What  mean  the  testimonies,  and  the  statutes,  and 
the  judgments,  which  the  Lord  our  God  hath  commanded 
you  ?    Then  thou  shalt  say  unto  thy  son,  we  were  Pha- 
raoh's bondmen  in  Egypt ;  and  the  Lord  brought  us  oat 
of  Egypt  with  a  mighty  hand,  and  the  Lord  shewed  signs 
and  wonders,  great  and  sore,  upon  Egypt,  and  upon 
Pharaoh,  and  upon  all  his  household,  before  our  eyes ;  and 
he  brought  us  out  from  thence,  that  he  might  bring  us  in 
to  give  us  the  land  which  he  sware  unto  our  flBtthers.— 
Thou  shalt  remember  all  the  way  which  the  Lord  thy 
God  led  thee  these  forty  years  in  the  wilderness ;  and  he 
humbled  thee,  and  suffered  thee  to  hunger,  and  fed  thee 
with  manna  which  thou  knewest  not,  neither  did  thy 
fathers  know.    Thy  raiment  waxed  not  old  upon  thee, 
neither  did  thy  foot  swell  these  forty  years.    Beware  that 
thou  forget  not  the  Lord  thy  God,  which  brought  thee 
forth  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  from  the  house  of  bond- 
age ;  who  led  thee  through  that  great  and  terrible  wilder- 
ness,  wherein  were  fiery  serpents,  and  scorpions,  and 
drought,  where  there  was  no  water ;  who  brought  thee 
forth  water  out  of  a  rock  of  flint,  who  fed  thee  in  the 
wilderness  with  manna." 
9.  Is  it  possible  that  Moses  could  have  thus  recapitulated 
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the  miraclefi  which  were  wrought  in  the  presenee  of  Israel 
during  a  long  coarse  of  years^  and  have  appealed  to  them- 
selves as  witnesses  of  their  reality^  if  such  events  had  not 
occurred?  In  this  case^  would  the  many  thousands  to 
whom  the  appeal  had  heen  made^  have  unanimously^  and 
without  hesitation,  have  acknowledged  that  the  miracu. 
lous  works  alluded  to  had  actually  taken  place  in  their 
presence?  "  God  forbid,"  say  they,  "  that  we  should 
forsake  the  Lord,  to  serve  other  gods.  For  the  Lord  our 
Cfod,  he  it  is  that  brought  us  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt, 
from  the  house  of  bondage;  and  which  did  those  great 
signs  in  our  sight;  and  preserved  us  in  all  the  way 
wherein  we  went,  and  among  all  the  people  through 
whom  we  passed."  In  short,  if  it  be  admitted  that  the 
Pentateuch  was  written  in  the  days  of  Moses,  and  of  this 
there  is  positive  evidence,  it  must  also  of  necessity  be  con- 
ceded, that  both  the  Exodus  and  the  whole  journey  of 
the  Israelites  were  distinguished  by  a  series  of  the  most 
stupendous  miracles. 

10.  Is  it  alleged  by  an  unbeliever,  that  though  the 
Pentateuch,  as  to  its  leading  outlines,  was  written  in  the 
H^  of  Moses,  the  account  of  the  miracles  may  have  been 
foisted  in  at  a  subsequent  period  ?  The  cause  of  infidelity 
glins  nothing  by  this  allegation.  For  if  we  were  to  ab- 
stract from  the  books  of  Moses  that  part  of  the  narrative 
whidi  alludes  to  miraculous  interpositions,  the  portion 
i^moved  would  indeed  be  very  considerable.  Besides, 
^be  miracles  are  reccnrded  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  the 
^^le  is  written,  and  with  all  the  marks  of  the  most 
perfect  sincerity  and  truth.  The  writer  conveys  to  the 
^ind  of  the  reader  a  decided  impression  of  his  honesty,  of 
his  zeal  for  the  honour  of  God,  and  his  c(mcem  for  the 
niond  and  religious  welfare  of  the  people.  We  observe, 
nothing  like  an  attempt  to  conceal,  no  anticipation  of 
objections,  no  fear  of  contradiction.  The  miracles  are 
noticed  as  events  with  Wfiich  the  people  were  as  familiar 
^  the  writer ;  and  the  exhortations  which  he.  addresses  to 
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them  are  often  founded  on  the  supernatural  interpositions 
which  they  had  witnessed  in  common.  What  man,  how- 
ever infatuated^  would  thus  appeal  to  the  personal  koow- 
ledge  of  people  regarding  palpable  facts,  which  they  had 
not  seen,  and  of  which  they  had  not  heard,  and  which 
both  he  and  they  knew  to  have  had  no  existence  ?  Or, 
sui^Msing  such  an  appeal  to  have  been  made,  what  people 
would  have  given  their  unhesitating  and  unanimous 
acquiescence?  Would  they  not  rather  have  expressed 
their  indignation  at  such  effrontery  and  impiety  ?  Would 
not  the  insult  thus  offered  to  their  understandings  have 
roused  their  displeasure,  and  have  led  them  boldly  to 
oppose  what  in  such  a  case  would  have  been  impudent 
fabrications? 

11.  But  the  utter  impossibility  of  inserting  in  the 
Pentateuch,  at  a  period  long  subsequent  to  the  age  of 
Moses,  an  account  of  miracles  alleged  to  have  occurred  in 
that  age,  is  manifest  from  this,  that  the  book  which  re- 
cords  the  facts  contains  the  law  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
of  the  people  to  whom  it  belongs.  That  law  is  closely 
interwoven  with  the  miraculous  character  of  their  history : 
and  it  would  be  a  superfluous  task  to  prove,  that  the 
statute-book  of  any  people  can  in  no  case  be  a  forgery. 
'^  If,  for  example,  a  person  should  forge  a  statute-book 
for  England,  and  publish  it  next  term,  could  he  make  all 
the  judges,  lawyers,  and  people  believe  that  this  was  their 
genuine  and  only  statute-book  by  which  their  causes  had 
been  determined  for  centuries  past?"  The  Pentateuch 
was  the  statute-book  of  the  Jews;  and  it  also  contained 
the  peculiar  doctrines  of  their  religious  belief:  it  is  im- 
possible, therefore,  that  they  should  have  allowed  it  to 
have  been  corrupted ;  and  it  is  as  impossible  that  it  could 
have  been  corrupted  without  their  knowledge.  Bat  I 
observe  further, 

12.  (II.)  That  the  supernatural  events  recorded  in  the 
books  of  Moses  possess  all  the  dharacteristics  of  real  mi- 
racles, and  by  which  they  are  distinguished  from  imposture. 
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Here  it  is  proper  that  I  should  repeat  the  criteria  of  a 
miraculous  interposition^ — the  criteria  by  which  the  mat- 
ter of  fact  may  be  positively  ascertained. 

13.  (I.)  The  alleged  facts  must  be  indubitably  mira- 
culous^ and  such  as  men's  external  senses  may  judge  of. 
They  must,  either  as  to  their  matter  or  mode  of  perform- 
ance, exclude  every  possible  solution  from  natural  causes, 
and  manifestly  require  a  creative  power  to  accomplish 
them.  Thus,  to  walk  on  the  sea,  to  give  sight  to  the 
blind,  or  to  raise  the  dead,  or  instantaneously  to  change 
the  waters  of  a  whole  kingdom  into  blood,  are  things 
which,  as  all  will  allow,  demand  the  exercise  of  divine 
power. 

14.  (II.)  The  circumstances  in  which  the  alleged  miracle 
is  wrought,  and  by  which  it  is  attended,  must  be  such  as 
cannot  possibly  belong  to  delusion  or  imposture.  A  fact 
may  be  said  to  have  been  accomplished,  which,  in  its  na- 
ture or  mode  of  performance,  may  be  truly  miraculous, 
&nd  yet  have  been  published  to  the  world  in  such  a  way 
as  to  render  its  reality  extremely  doubtful.  It  is  there- 
fore required.  First,  that  it  be  published  to  the  world  at 
the  time  when  it  is  said  to  have  been  performed.  Secondly, 
that  it  be  extensively  published  in  the  place  where  it  has 
been  wrought.  Thirdly,  that  the  circumstances  in  which 
it  is  wrought  and  published  are  such  as  ought  to  satisfy 
every  reasonable  mind,  that  it  underwent  a  careful  exa- 
mination,  and  that  from  its  very  nature,  as  a  sensible  fact, 
capable  of  being  judged  of  by  the  external  senses,  it  must 
bave  been  detected  had  it  been  an  imposture. 

15.  These  criteria,  it  will  be  found  on  the  most  rigid 
examination,  strictly  apply  to  the  miracles  which  were 
^vrought  by  Moses  in  attestation  of  his  divine  commission. 
The  facts  alleged  were,  as  to  their  nature  and  mode  of 
accomplishment,  unquestionably  supernatural.  Nor  can 
it  be  denied  by  even  those  who,  contrary  to  the  clearest 
evidence,  allege  that  they  may  have  been  spurious,  that 
they  '^  were  nevertheless  of  such  an  extraordinary  descrip. 
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tioD,  that  they  alike  impoaed  on  the  Israelites  who  aghed 
for  freedom,  and  upon  the  Egyptians  who  angrily  and 
obstinately  withheld  it  from  them.  By  some  means  or 
other  he  contrived  to  persuade  both  friends  and  foes>  both 
those  who  might  wish  to  believe,  and  those  who  wanted 
neither  will  nor  power  to  detect  the  imposture,  that  the 
appearances  which  he  exhibited  were  real  miracles." 

16.  Moses  and  Aaron  are  thus  represented  as  asserting 
their  commission,  and  expressing  tiieir  demand  in  the 
presence  of  Pharaoh  :  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  of  Israel, 
Let  my  people  go,  that  they  may  hold  a  feast  to  me  in  the 
wilderness."  The  despotic  monarch,  unaccustomed  to  be 
addressed  in  such  peremptory  terms,  frowns  on  the  mes- 
sengers of  heaven,  and  considers  their  demand  as  insulting. 
"  Who  is  the  Lord,  that  I  should  obey  his  voice  to  let  Israel 
go  ?  I  know  not  the  Lord,  neither  will  I  let  Israel  go" 
After  this  refusal,  a  series  of  miracles  is  wrought,  the 
three  first  of  which,  namely,  the  transmutation  of  Aaron's 
rod  into  a  serpent,  the  changing  of  the  river  into  blood, 
and  the  bringing  up  of  the  frogs,  were  imitated  by  the 
magicians  or  sorcerers  of  Egypt.  When  they  attempted, 
or  pretended  to  attempt,  the  performance  of  the  fourth, 
they  confessed  their  inability,  and  said  unto  Pharaoh, 
''  This  is  the  finger  of  God." 

17*  The  magicians  were  a  numerous  order  of  men  in 
eastern  countries,  who  resembled  in  many  respects  the 
Druids  of  Britain,  and  who,  like  them,  had  an  extensive 
influence  over  the  people.  In  some  places  they  were  in- 
vested with  civil  power  to  a  considerable  extent ;  and, 
probably,  in  no  situation  were  they  destitute  of  the  coun- 
tenance of  government.  It  is  not  surprising  that  in  such 
circumstances,  and  with  such  advantages,  they  should 
have  pretended  to  the  performance  of  extraordinary  works. 

18.  Justin  Martyr,  and  others  after  his  time,  have  sup- 
posed that  the  deeds  of  the  magicians  were  real  miracles, 
wrought  by  the  agency  of  demons.  It  is  not  absolutely 
necessary  either  to  affirm  or  deny  the  truth  of  this  opinioo. 
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in  order  to  establish  the  reality  of  the  miracles  performed 
in  attestation  of  divine  revelation :  because  we  must  feel 
assured^  that  the  God  of  infinite  goodness  and  veracity, 
who  has  all  agents  under  his  control^  will  never  suffer 
the  truth  which  he  is  pleased  to  make  known  to  be  put 
on  a  levels  as  to  evidence,  with  imposture.  At  the  same 
time,  I  may  remark,  that  the  hypothesis  under  considera- 
tion has  been  adopted  without  sufficient  reason.  Not  only 
may  the  works  of  the  magicians  be  accounted  for  without 
the  aid  of  such  hypothesis ;  but  we  have  no  ground  for 
admitting,  that  any  real  miracles  can  be  wrought,  except 
immediately  by  God,  or  mediately  by  some  agent  em- 
powered by  him.  Is  it  not  in  the  highest  degree  impro- 
bable that  be  would  allow  the  established  laws  of  nature 
to  be  suspended  or  inverted  for  the  purpose  of  fostering 
delusion  and  imposture  ? 

19.  There  is  nothing  in  the  three  instances  in  which 
the  magicians  are  represented  to  have  imitated  the  mi- 
racles of  Moses,  which  might  not,  in  their  circumstances, 
have  been  effected  without  supernatural  aid.  Skilled  as 
they  were  in  the  science  of  Egypt,  it  was  surely  quite 
possible  for  them  to  have  imposed,  in  the  cases  alluded  to, 
on  a  people  predisposed  to  support  their  influence  and 
authority.  This  opinion  appears  still  more  probable  from 
the  circumstance,  that  though  they  succeeded  in  making 
Pharaoh  and  his  courtiers  believe  that  they  had  wrought 
three  miracles  in  imitation  of  Moses,  they  were  obliged 
to  own  that  they  had  not  power  to  counteract  the  influence 
of  the  plagues  which  they  pretended  to  imitate.  They 
could  not  change  the  Nile  from  its  bloody  state  into 
water;  nor  could  they  destroy  the  frogs  which  had 
covered  the  whole  land :  the  messengers  of  Heaven,  who 
by  a  word  had  inflicted  these  plagues,  were  alone  capable 
of  removing  them.  Here  the  deceptions  of  the  enchanters 
ceased ;  and  they  themselves  acknowledged  a  divine  in- 
terposition in  the  works  which  were  performed  by  Moses 
and  Aaron.    "  The  magicians  said  unto  Pharaoh,  Th^-  •- 
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the  finger  of  God :  but  Pharaoh's  heart  was  hardened, 
and  he  hearkened  not  unto  them." 

20.  Without  expatiating  on  each  of  the  miracles  wrought 
by  Moses  in  Egypt,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  each 
bears  the  marks  characteristic  of  a  divine  interposition;  it 
may  be  briefly  observed,  that  they  were  regarded  in  this 
light,  as  was  proved  by  the  result,  both  by  the  Egyptians 
and  the  Israelites.  That  Pharaoh,  much  against  his  will, 
was  forced  to  yield  to  the  demands  of  the  Jewish  legisla- 
tor in  regard  to  the  departure  of  Israel,  is  undeniable. 
Nor  can  there  be  a  doubt,  that  the  reason  assigned  in  the 
history  for  this  reluctant  consent  was  the  true  one.  In 
his  last  interview  with  the  king,  he  is  represented  as  de- 
nouncing a  fearful  judgment, — the  death  of  the  firstborn 
over  all  the  land  of  Egypt ;  from  the  firstborn  of  Pharaoh 
that  sitteth  on  his  throne,  even  unto  the  firstborn  of  the 
maid-servant  that  is  behind  the  mill ;  and  all  the  first- 
bom  of  beasts.  He  declared,  that  in  case  of  Pharaoh's 
persisting  in  his  refusal,  this  desolating  calamity  would 
be  inflicted  at  the  approaching  midnight.  If  this  predic- 
tion had  not  been  verified,  would  not  Pharaoh,  in  place 
of  granting  his  consent  to  the  departure  of  Israel,  have 
punished  the  denunciator  as  an  impostor  ?  But  this  con- 
sent was  given.  It  is  absolutely  certain,  therefore,  that 
the  prophecy  was  fulfilled,  and  that  a  stupendous  miracle 
was  wrought.  *'  Pharaoh  rose  up  in  the  night,  he  and  all 
his  servants,  and  all  the  Egyptians ;  and  there  was  a 
great  cry  in  Egypt;  for  there  was  not  a  house  where 
there  was  not  one  dead.  And  he  called  for  Moses  and 
Aaron  by  night,  and  said,  Rise  up,  and  get  you  forth 
from  among  my  people,  both  ye  and  the  children  of 
Israel;  and  go,  and  serve  the  Lord,  as  ye  have  said. 
Also  take  your  flocks  and  your  herds,  as  ye  have  saiU 
and  be  gone ;  and  bless  me  also.  And  the  Egyptians 
were  urgent  upon  the  people,  that  they  might  send  tbein 
out  of  the  land  in  haste ;  for  they  said.  We  be  all 
men/' 
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21.  Soon  after  Israel  bad  depwrted  out  of  Egypt,  an* 
other  signal  fliirade  was  wzoaght  for  their  deliveraiioeu 
They  formed  an  unwieldy  host  as  they  left  the  land  of 
their  bondage^  consisting  of  about  six  hundred  thousand 
on  foot  that  wwe  men,  beside  children ;  a  mixed  multi- 
tude went  up  also  with  them ;  and  flocks,  and  herds,  even 
very  much  cattle.    The  history  informs  us,  that  from  their 
departure  they  were  attended  by  the  visible  symbols  of 
the  presence  of  God,  in  the  pillar  of  doud,  and  in  the 
pillar  of  fire,  that  went  before  them.    When  they  came 
to  the  border  of  the  Red  sea,  they  found  themselves  in  a 
situation  from  which  it  was  impossible  by  ordinary  means 
to  escape.    The  pursuing  army  of  the  Egyptians,  con- 
ducted  by  Pharaoh,  was  in  their  rear ;  the  Red  sea  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  Arabian  mountains  on  the  other, 
with  an  inlet  of  considerable  breadth  out  of  the  sea  in 
front.    At  night,  the  pillar  of  cload,  which  had  hitherto 
gone  before  the  Israehtes,  went  between  them  and  the 
Egyptians;   while  the  pillar  of  fire  went  before  them. 
The  intervening  cloud  effectually  concealed  by  its  dark- 
oeas  the  Israelitish  host  from  their  pursuers.    While  in 
this  situation,  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  "  Speak  imto  the 
children  of  Israel  that  they  go  forward."    In  obedience  to 
the  eommand  of  Heaven,  Moses  stretched  out  his  hand 
over  the  sea ;  "  and  the  Lord  caused  the  sea  to  go  back,  and 
made  the  sea  dry  land,  and  the  waters  were  divided. 
And  the  children  of  Israel  went  into  the  midst  of  the  sea 
^n  the  dry  ground;  and  the  waters  were  a  wall  unto 
them  on  their  right  hand,  and  on  tb^r  left.    And  the 
Egyptians  pursued,  and  went  in  after  them  into  the 
midst  oi  the  sea,  even  all  Pharaoh's  horses,  his  chariots,  and 
bis  horsemen.— And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Stretch 
out  thine  hand  over  the  sea,  that  the  waters  may  come 
Agun  upon  the  Egyptians,  upon  their  chariots,  and  upon 
^heir  horsemen.  Moses  having  done  as  he  was  conunanded, 
^  waters  returned  and  oovared  the  chariots  and  the 
^rsemen,  and  all  the  host  of  Pharac^^  that  came  into  the 
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itfr4Ao  tbem;  thm  nanined  iioi  ao  niidi  «8  coe  of 
then.  Bttfc  tbe  diiUrai  ol  Und  walked  vpiHi  dry  laad 
intlieiiiidftofthesM;  mnd  the  waters  were  a  w»U  imto 
than  on  their  ri^t  hand  and  m  their  ML" 

22.  Such  is  the  miraeoboB  interpontion  hy  whiA  the 
saoed  histi»y  acoounts  for  the  escape  of  Israel,  and  the 
destmetiim  of  the  Egyptian  host.    In  cmafinnaticHi  of  its 
truth  aU  tiie  individuals  of  the  two  millions  of  IsrwUtes 
who  were  ^esent  <m  the  occasion  most  firmly  belieTCd 
in  the  miraenlocM  characta  of  their  deliverance.     For 
they  are  all  rtpresented  as  uniting  with  Moses  in  cde- 
brating  this  wonderfnl  work,  and  saying :   ''The  horae 
of  Phaiaoh  went  in  with  his  chariots  and  his  horsttnen 
into  the  sea,  and  theLordbroughtagain  the  waters  of  the 
sea  upon  them;  but  the  children  of  Israel  went  on  d^ 
land  in  the  midst  of  the  sea."    There  is  here  the  recorded 
testimony  of  two  millions  of  persons,  to  the  reaUty  of  a 
work  truly  miraculous,  performed  for  their  salvation  fipom 
impending  ruin,  as  weU  as  for  the  destruction  of  then 
enemies.    There  was  no  possibiUty  of  deception.    Ev^ 
individual  of  this  immense  host  must  have  known  per- 
fectly  whether  he  had,  or  had  not,  crossed  the  channel  of 
the  sea.    Each  individual,  according  to  the  statement  of 
the  record,  declares  he  did  pass  in  safety  in  the  manner 

23.  That  the  people  of  Israel  did  pMsbysOTnemouu  is 

very  certain;  "for  otherwise  tiie  Israelites  must  have  been 

dtttioyed  by  the  incensed  Egyptians,  and  could  never  have 

escaped  into  the  wUdemess  of  Horeb.    How  then  is  the 

difficulty  to  be  solved  if  we  deny  the  miracle  ?   Ad0Ui 

only  the  miracle,  and  every  thing  is  easy  and  <xm^sml 

The  very  form  of  the  ground  had  thrown  the  IsraehW 

into  a  long  line.    When  they  fiwed  therefore  to  the  lefl, 

and  when  the  sea  opened  for  the  whole  extent  of  the* 

company ;  by  marching  in  rank,  they  would  wq»n«  »• 

very  great  space  of  time  to  cross  it :  whereas,  if  they  li»o 

inarched  in  file  through  a  narrow.apwture  of  the  se^  »» 
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armament  of  two  millions^  with  their  baggage  and  eatitle^ 
muBt  have  needed  many  days  for  their  transit. — But  the 
wonder  is^  how  the  Egyptians  could  have  been  so  mad  as 
to  follow  them.  They  seem^  for  a  time  at  leasts  not  to 
have  been  conscious  whither  they  were  going.  The 
transit  was  accomplished  in  the  night ;  and  while  the 
miraculous  pillar  of  fire  gave  light  to  the  Israelites^  the 
cloud  which  accompanied  it^  spreading  as  a  curtain  over 
the  rear  of  the  fugitives,  tenfold  increased  the  horrors 
of  darkness  to  the  Egyptians.  As  the  morning  begaii 
to  teiak^  they  found  at  length  where  they  were,  even 
upon  the  slimy  bottom  of  the  deep;  and  they  forth- 
with sought  to  effect  their  retreat ;  but  it  was  now 
too  late;  the  rod  of  Moses  was  again  extended  over 
the  channel  from  the  eastern  shore ;  and  they  were  in* 
stantly  overwhelmed  by  the  returning  waters."* 

24.  After  this  miraculous  interposition,  the  Israelitish 
host  directed  their  course  through  the  wilderness  of  Horeb ; 
in  which  they  continued  to  sojourn  during  a  period  of 
forty  years.  The  admission  of  this  undeniable  fact  re« 
qaires  the  admission  of  a  miraculous  interposition  during 
the  whole  of  that  time.  How,  otherwise,  amid  surround- 
ing barrenness  and  desolation,  could  so  great  a  multitude 
be  supported  }  Food  must  have  been  provided  for  their 
sustenance ;  and  how  was  this  food  procured  ?  Ck)uld  it 
possibly  be  obtained  but  by  a  supernatural  agency  }  The 
people  were  sufficiently  disposed  to  complain  of  the  hard- 
ship to  which  they  were  necessarily  liable  in  the  inhospi- 
table regions  which  they  traversed ;  and  can  we  imagine 
that  they  would  have  quietly  submitted  to  a  deception  in 
regard  to  their  daily  bread  ?  There  were  those  in  the  camp 
who  envied  Moses,  who  were  jealous  of  his  authority, 
and  who  wanted  neither  inclination  nor  power  to  have 
detected  and  exposed  such  imposture,  had  it  been  possible. 
When  the  Israelites  took  up  stones  to  kill  Moses,  because 

■       >  -  -  -    -  ,1.1,     ,  .  I  -         I      1  -p       ■  I   I      III       -  ■    -  -  -       -r~~^  ■     T 

*  Paber*8  Hone  Moiaica,  toL  i.  p.  376. 
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ibey  htd  not  water  to  drink,  could  they  have  allowed 
themselves  to  helleve  that  their  thirst  was  allayed  hy  water 
horn  the  rock,  unless  this  had  actually  been  the  caae? 
Would  they  have  given  their  silait  acquiescence  to  the 
statement,  of  their  having  eaten  food  from  heaven^  if  no 
such  food  had  existed  ?  But  this  reasoning  is  superfiuoos  ; 
since  the  &ct,  that  the  Israelitish  host,  omsisting  of  two 
millicms  of  souls,  did  pass  through  the  wilderness,  neces. 
sarily  includes  the  additional  fact,  that  they  were  provided 
in  their  journey  by  a  supernatural  agency. 

25.  I  shall  not  make  any  lengthened  remarks  on  the 
miracles  which  accompanied  the  giving  of  the  law  from 
Mount  Sinai.  The  circumstances  which  accompanied 
that  event,  as  described  in  the  Pentateuch,  must  have 
really  occurred ;  and  it  is  not  less  certain  that  their  oc- 
currence must  have  been  occasioned  by  the  immediate  and 
miraculous  agency  of  God.  Three  days  before  they  hap- 
pened, Moses  told  the  children  of  Israel  that  they  should 
take  place ;  and  commanded  them  to  be  ready  against  the 
predicted  period  to  view  with  reverence  the  extraordinary 
manifestotion  of  the  presence  of  the  Deity.  '^  It  came  to 
pass  on  the  third  day  in  the  morning,  that  there  were 
thunders  and  lightnings,  and  a  thick  cloud  upon  the 
mount,  and  the  voice  of  the  trumpet  exceeding  loud ;  so 
that  all  the  people  that  was  in  the  camp  trembled.  And 
Moses  brought  forth  the  people  out  of  the  camp  to  meet 
with  God ;  and  they  stood  at  the  nether  part  of  the  mount. 
And  Mount  Sinai  was  altogether  on  a  smoke,  because  the 
Lord  descended  on  it  in  fire :  and  the  smoke  thereof  as- 
cended as  the  smoke  of  a  furnace,  and  the  whole  mpunt 
quaked  greatly.  And  when  the  voice  of  the  trumpet 
sounded  long,  and  waxed  louder  and  louder,  Moses  spake, 
and  God  answered  him  by  a  voice.  And  the  Lord  came 
down  upon  Mount  Sinai,  and  the  top  of  the  mount. — ^And 
the  people  said  unto  Moses,  Speak  Uiou  with  us,  and  we 
will  hear :  but  let  not  God  speak  with  us,  lest  we  die.** 

26.  Thus  does  it  appear,  that  the  Mosaic  economy  was 
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founded  by  miracles ;  and  that  the  history  of  the  esta^ 
blishment  of  that  dispensation  is  so  interwoven  with  these 
supernatural  interpositions^  that  they  stand  or  fall  together. 
It  is  not  more  certain  that  the  Pentateuch  was  written  in 
the  age  of  Moses^  than  it  is  clear  that  the  miracles  recorded 
in  that  history  were  wrought  by  that  legislator.  The 
evidence  also  by  which  they  are  proved  to  have  been  mi. 
raculous  interpositions^  rises  in  strength  to  moral  certainty. 
But  as  no  man  can  perform  those  wonderful  works  unless 
God  be  with  him^  it  follows  that  Moses  received  his  com-  < 
mission  from  God^  and^  consequently^  that  the  whole 
system  which  he  was  authorized  to  reveal  is  of  divine 
authority. 


CHAPTER  II. 

OH  THE  CREDIBIX.ITY  OF  THE  WITNESSES,  AND  THE  NATUEB 
OF  THE-  TESTIMONY  ADDUCED  IN  ATTESTATION  OF  THE 
MIEACLES  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 

1.  Having  considered  the  genuineness  of  the  miracles 
which  were  wrought  to  prove  the  divine  authority  of 
Moses  and  of  the  Mosaic  institutions,  the  question  here 
occurs,  is  the  testimony  by  which  they  are  authenticated, 
both  as  viewed  in  itself  and  as  transmitted  to  us,  such  as 
to  warrant  our  belief  in  their  having  really  occurred  ?  The 
question  is  general ;  and  is  proposed  with  as  much  pro- 
priety in  reference  to  the  miracles  recorded  in  the  New 
Testament,  as  to  those  which  are  reported  in  the  Old. 
Though  we  admit  that  in  both  cases  the  eyewitnesses  of 
those  wonderful  works  justly  considered  them  as  a  suffi- 
cient attestation  of  a  divine  commission,  it  may  be  proper 
£>ni8  to  inquire,  whether  we  are  entitled,  from  the  nature 
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of  the  tesCiinony  by  wbieh  Ihcy  are  o(»¥eyed  to  us,  lo  come 
to  (he  Bame  conclusion. 

2.  We  are  thas  led  to  a  eonsideration  of  the  credibility 
of  the  testimony  borne  to  the  miracles  wrought  in  attesta^ 
tion  of  the  divine  auth(Mrity  of  the  Jewish  revelation. 

3.  It  has  been  already  shown  that  the  mirades  which 
were  performed  by  Moses  had  all  the  marks  characteristie 
of  miraculous  interpositions.  In  order  to  authenticate  a 
miracle  by  testimony,  it  is  required  that  the  witnesaes 
should  have  the  fullest  opportunities  of  ascertaining  by  the 
evidence  of  their  external  senses  the  reality  of  the  extra* 
wdinary  fitcts  which  it  is  their  object  to  attest*  Thdr 
circumstances  must  be  such  as  to  render  their  being  de> 
oeived  a  moral  impossibility.  It  is  required  that  the 
miracles  which  they  certify  should  have  been  wrought  in 
situations  which  attracted  the  notice  of  the  uncandid  and 
prejudiced :  in  situations  where,  if  those  who  are  specially 
authorized  to  bear  testimony  are  deceived,  every  individual 
of  the  multitude  present,  however  anxious  to  detect  and 
expose  imposture,  must  be  completely  under  the  influence 
of  the  same  deception :  and  this  too  after  they  have  strictly 
examined  the  facts  submitted  to  their  investigation. 

4.  It  is  further  requisite  that  the  circumstances  besneh 
as  to  exclude  every  motive  to  imposture.  It  must  appear 
that  neither  the  desire  of  fieune,  of  honour,  or  of  riches,  in- 
fiueneed  the  witnesses  in  their  testimony ; — ^that  they  were 
actuated  by  a  full  conviction  of  the  truth,  and  not  of  the 
truth  only,  but  of  tha  notoriety  of  the  events  whidi  they 
relate ;  that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  obtain  credit  in 
the  first  instance,  except  on  the  admission  of  their  veradty ; 
that  they  gave  such  proofs  of  their  veracity  as  dearly 
showed  that  they  acted,  in  bearing  their  testimony,  under 
th^  supernatural  direction  of  the  God  of  truth ; — ^and  that 
the  truth  of  their  testimony  involved  consequences  of  the 
deepest  importance  to  the  interests  of  the  human  race. 

^£«  The  credibility  of  the  testimony  is  greatly  strenfth- 
^■sdwhen  the  witnesses  are  nuqaerous;  and  whe»  ad* 
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herenoc^  to  their  testimony  mrolves  great  saorHloes^  If 
persecution^  poverty^  and  death,  be  the  conseqiienees,  ttid 
it,  in  defiance  of  all  these^  the  witnesses  continae  firm  and 
nnifonn  in  their  declarations  to  the  last^  have  we  not  tiie 
strongest  evidence  for  the  reality  of  the  fiicts  attested^  that 
the  case  will  admit  of^  especially^  if  there  exist  memorials 
which  commenced  with  the  alleged  fbcts? 

With  these  considerations  in  riew^  kt  us  proceed  to 
(xmsider  the  character  and  opportunities  of  the  witnesses 
by  whose  testimony  the  miracles  of  the  Mosaic  economy 
are  authenticated.  I  begin  with  Moses  himself ;  and  shall 
adduce  evidence  in  proof  of  his  having  been  neither  an 
enthusiast,  a  dupe^  nor  an  impostor. 

6.  The  Jewish  legislator,  in  consequence  of  the  circum- 
stances in  whidi,  during  infancy,  he  was  exposed  on  the 
waters  of  the  Nile,  was  early  introduced  to  the  notice  and 
oompassioii  of  the  princess,  by  whom  he  was  educated  as 
her  own  son.    Whatever  may  have  been  the  nature  of  the 
aeienee  and  literature  of  Egypt,  we  know  that  they  were 
greatly  celebrated  among  the  nations  of  antiquity.    In  all 
the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians,  we  are  informed,  that  Moses 
was  learned.    But  this  knowledge  of  philosophy  could 
have  no  tendency  to  produce  enthusiasm.    On  the  con- 
trary, it  would  be  highly  calculated  to  preserve  finom  that 
infirmity  of  human  nature,  even  if  there  had  existed  a 
constitutional  bia^  towards  it.    When  we  add  to  this  the 
circumstances  in  which  Moses  was  trained, — amid  the  re. 
finement  and  publicity  of  a  splendid  court,  and  of  those 
various  engagements  which  occupy  and  amuse  the  mind, 
there  surely  was  a  very  strong  probability  against  his  be- 
coming an  enthusiast. 

7-  It  is  true,  he  lived  forty  years  in  exile  and  retire- 
ment ;  and  it  may  be  alleged,  that  in  the  recesses  of  the 
wilderness,  in  circumstances  so  different  l^m  those  to 
which  he  had  been  accustomed,  a  strong  imagiDaiion 
Blight  gradually  produce  the  reveries  of  enthuaiannJ  Mbb 
'^  act  been  universally  remarked,  that  a  wild  and  mOi»« 
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Uinoiis  coontrf,  which  presents  but  a  limited  Tariety  of 
objects,  and  these  only  of  a  description  suited  to  awaken 
to  solemn  thought,  has  a  powerful  tendency  to  engender 
this  frame  of  mind  ?  It  often  happens  in  such  a  situation 
that  die  mind  partially  loses  its  command  over  the  trains 
of  its  ideas,  and  the  dreams  of  imagination  operate  as 
realities.  Had  the  solitary  regions  in  which  Moses  for  so 
kmg  a  time  was  placed  this  effect  upon  him  ? 

8.  We  cannot  determine,  indeed,  what  were  his  mus- 
ings  during  all  this  period :  but  we  are  informed  by  him- 
self  that  he  lived  in  the  bosom  of  a  pretty  numerous 
lunily ;  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  his  learned  education 
would  enable  him  to  fill  up  his  vacant  hours,  in  a  manner 
agreeable  to  himself,  and  useful  to  the  little  community 
of  which  he  was  a  member.  When  called  to  undertake 
the  office  of  delivering  Israel,  his  conduct  was  the  reverse 
of  an  enthusiast ;  who  sees  no  dangers,  and  who  does  not 
expect  disappointment ;  who,  under  the  impulse  created 
by  a  heated  imagination,  eagerly  rushes  forward  to  the 
execution  of  his  projects,  assured  of  complete  and  final 
success.  But  Moses^  showed  a  degree  of  reluctance  not 
unnatural  to  a  man  who  took  a  sober  view  of  the  diffi- 
culties connected  with  the  measure  proposed.  After  one 
objection  is  overruled,  he  starts  another,  and  another,  till 
at  length  he  candidly  owns  that  he  had  no  liking  to  the 
work.  *'  Who  am  I,  he  asks,  that  I  should  go  unto  Pharad), 
and  that  I  should  bring  forth  the  children  of  Israel  out  of 
Egypt  ? — When  I  come  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  and 
shsJl  say  unto  them.  The  God  of  your  fathers  hath  sent 
me  unto  you ;  and  they  shall  say  unto  me.  What  is  his 
name  ?  What  shall  I  say  unto  them  } — Behold  they  will 
not  believe  me,  nor  hearken  unto  my  voice :  for  they  will 
say,  The  Lord  hath  not  appeared  unto  thee. — O  my  Lord, 
I  am  not  eloquent,  neither  heretofore,  nor  since  thou  hast 
spoken  unto  thy  servant;  but  I  am  slow  of  speech,  and 
(rf  a  slow  tongue. — O  my  Lord,  send,  I  pray  thee,  by  the 
Ittnd  of  him  whom  thou  wilt  send."    Would  an  enthusiast 
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offer  objections  in  this  manner^  or  show  such  unwiUingnefii 
to  UQdertake  the  proposed  office  ? 

9.  But  his  success^  when  he  did  undertake  it,  suffi* 
dently  proves  that  he  was  not  influenced  by  mere  en- 
thusiasm. He  demanded  from  Pharaoh,  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  the  liberation  of  his  people :  And 
the  fact  is  indisputable,  that,  notwithstanding  the  reluc* 
tance  of  that  monarch  to  comply  with  a  claim  urged  in 
the  most  perempUHry  terms,  the  means  employed  by  Moses 
at  length  extorted  his  consent.  He  might  have  been  a 
mere  enthusiast,  and  yet  have  made  this  demand ;  but  in 
that  case  he  would  have  failed  of  success :  On  the  other 
hand,  if  it  had  been  presented  by  a  messenger  fropi 
heaven,  the  end  sought  after  would  have  certainly  been 
attained.  But  by  the  testimony  of  heathen  writers,  we 
are  assured  that  Moses  safely  conducted  the  Israelites  out 
of  Egypt.  '^  Therefore  Moses  could  not  have  been  a  mere 
enthusiast,  whatever  may  have  been  the  mode  in  which 
he  accomplished  his  purpose." 

10.  Our  conviction  of  the  truth  of  this  conclusion  will 
be  strengthened  by  considering  the  nature  of  that  system 
of  religion  and  morality  which  he  taught  A  cursory 
survey  of  the  Pentateuch  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the 
laws  and  institutions,  the  doctrines  and  precepts,  esta. 
hlished  by  Moses,  are  not  only  incomparably  superior  to 
those  of  all  the  nations  of  antiquity,  but  worthy  of  the 
wisdom  and  goodness  of  God.  The  grand  purpose  for 
which  they  were  designed,  they  were  admirably  calculated 
to  effect,  namely,  to  maintain  the  knowledge  and  the 
worship  of  the  only  living  and  true  Gkxl,  and  the  separa«> 
tion  of  Israel  from  the  heathen  world. 

11.  Thus  does  it  clearly  appear  that  Moses  was  not  a 
mere  enthusiast,  and  that  he  did  not  act  under  the  in<- 
fluenoe  of  self-deception.  But  the  evidence  by  which 
this  is  so  very  fully  established  does  not  close  here.  Feat, 
on  the  supposition  that  Moses  was  deceived  hinuelf,  wi» 
must  account  for  the  manner  in  which  he  succeeded  in 
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deceiving  the  mighty  host  whom  be  triimph«itly  eon- 
dacted  out  of  the  land  of  oppression.  Gidling  as  they  felt 
their  bondage  to  be,  they  had  no  predisposition  to  trust  to 
any  enthusiast  or  impostor  who  might  proffer  deliverance. 
"  Behold/'  says  Moses^  "  they  will  not  believe  me,  nor 
hearken  unto  my  voice :  for  they  will  say.  The  Lord  bath 
not  appeared  unto  thee."  When  he  presented  himself 
unto  them,  as  their  divinely  commissioned  prophet,  we 
find  that  his  opinion  in  regard  to  their  incredulity  was 
fully  verified.  For  they  received  him  not  as  tiie  messen- 
ger of  Heaven,  until  he  proved  his  commission  by  the 
evidence  of  miracles^  namely,  the  transmutation  of  the 
rod  in  his  hand,  and  the  changing  the  river-water  into 
blood.  It  was  then  only  that  the  people  believed,  and  in 
adoration  and  gratitude  to  the  Grod  of  their  fathers,  bowed 
their  heads  and  worshipped. 

12.  Now,  it  is  certain,  that  they  must  either  have  seen 
the  alleged  miracles  performed,  or  have  been  made  to  be- 
lieve that  they  had  seen  them.   If  the  former  be  admitted, 
it  must  also  be  conceded  that  Moses  was  a  true  prophet. 
In  this  case  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  proceed  fieurther 
with  our  investigation.    But  if  it  be  maintained  that  the 
people  were  induced  by  illusive  appearances  to  fancy  that 
they  had  beheld  the  miracles,  it  must  also  be  held  that 
Moses  was  an  impostor,  who  succeeded  by  the  sleight-of- 
hand  wonders  which  he  wrought  to  deceive  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Egypt,  both  learned  and  illiterate,  as  well  as  the 
Hebrews.     Egypt,  which  at  that  period  surpassed  all 
other  nations  in  science  and  literature,  and  from  which 
the  ancient  nations  derived  much  of  their  knowledge, 
contained  many  individuals   possessed  of  science  and. 
talent,  who  were  capable  of  detecting  the  most  artful  im- 
posture.  Yet,  they  acquiesced  in  the  reality  of  those  awful 
visitations  which  were  inflicted  by  Moses, — the  supema- 
'lural  darkness  which  continued  three  days,  and  the  in^- 
*  Bfiintaneotts  death  of  the  first.bom  over  all  the  land. 
'  -^1%  That  Moses  had  no  intention  of  deceiving  others. 


and,  eoaseqiientiy,  that  lie  was  bo  ]inpoitor«  is  provied  by 
the  most  abundimt  evidence.  It  is  established  by  die 
whole  €i  his  eonduct;  for,  if  we  exclude  the  idea  of  a 
diTiBe  interposition,  it  is  impossible^  on  any  rational  prin- 
ciples, to  acooont  for  his  conduct. 

14.  The  ciKumstances  in  which  he  was  educated,  in  con* 
nexicm  with  a  splendid  court,  and  with  all  the  advanta^ 
of  the  most  skilful  teachers,  might  be  calculated  to  foster 
ambitrous  views.     Had  he  been  actuated  by  worldly 
wisdom,  and  resolved  to  improve,  to  the  aggrandizement 
of  himflelf,  thefi:>rtunate  situation  into  which  he  had  been 
cast^  his  principles  and  conduct  would  have  been  very 
different  from  what  we  know  them  to  have  been.    Fami- 
liar as  he  was  with  the  promises  that  had  been  made  to 
bis  pious  ancestors  req>ecting  the  Great  Deliverer  who 
should  arise  for  the  salvation  of  his  people,  he  gave  credit 
to  th^n  ;  and  he  felt  assured  that,  enslaved  as  the  house 
of  Israel  thai  was,  it  was  under  the  care  of  that  special 
Providence  which  should,  in  due  time,  interpose  on  its 
bdial£    Though  at  that  period  of  life  when  a  glowing 
imagination  gives  a  brilliant  colouring  to  all  the  objects 
of  earthly  desire ;  and  though  all  around  him  had  a 
tendency  to  impress  him  with  the  feeling,  that  if  these 
objects  did  not  solely  constitute  happiness,  their  attain- 
ment was  at  least  necessary  to  its  enjoyment ;  he  volun- 
tarily relinquished  all  the  worldly  advantages  arising  out 
of  his  situation.    '*  By  faith,"  we  are  informed  by  the 
apostle  Paul,  **  Moses,  when  he  was  come  to  years,  re- 
fused to  be  called  the  son  of  Pharaoh's  daughter ,-  choosing 
rather  to  suffer  affliction  with  the  people  of  God,  than  to 
tojoy  the  pleasures  of  sin  for  a  season,  esteeming  the 
reproach  of  Christ  greater  riches  than  the  treasures  in 
£gypt:  for  he  had  respect  unto  the  recompense  of  the 
lewiurd."    What  were  the  objects  for  which  he  made  this 
mighty  sacrifiee  ?   They  were  not  such  as  could  stimiilaie 
or  gratify  earthly  ambiticm.;  they  were  not  such  as  wy 
l^-minded  man,  acting  merisly  on  prudei|ti«t;and 
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worldly  cireumstanoes^  would  regard ;  for,  in  ao  iar  as  tliii 
life  is  omeemed,  they  could  afford  him  no  visible  com- 
pensation. 

15.  Actaated  by  such  views,  he  was  so  far  from  dread- 
ing the  reproach  of  being  allied  by  birth  to  the  oppressed 
Israelites,  that  he  became  their  vindicator.  Their  degraded 
condition  was,  indeed,  unlike  the  greatness  of  the  promises 
which  they  fondly  cherished ;  nor  was  it  surprising  that 
their  <^pressors  should  have  made  them  the  objects  of 
derisicm.  It  was  this  reproach  that  Moses  preferred  to  all 
the  wealth  and  glory  of  Egypt;  and  in  doing  so,  what- 
ever (pinion  may  be  formed  of  his  wisdom,  his  condoct 
was  completely  the  reverse  of  that  of  an  impostor.  He 
had  as  yet,  most  evidently,  formed  no  scheme  of  impos- 
ture ;  andtheprinciples  of  piety  and  of  generosity  by  which 
he  was  actuated,  rendered  it  very  improbable  that  he 
should  digest  or  execute  such  a  plan  at  any  future  period. 
"  By  faith  he  forsook  Egypt,  not  fearing  the  wrath  of  the 
king,  for  he  endured  as  seeing  him  who  is  invisible." 

16.  He  retired  into  the  recesses  of  the  wilderness,  and 
formed  a  matrimonial  alliance  far  from  favourable  to 
ambitious  designs.  Here,  in  the  bosom  of  his  family, 
and  tending  his  flock,  he  passed  forty  years,— a  consider- 
able period  of  his  life, — and  a  period  which  would  cer- 
tainly not  have  been  passed  in  inglorious  repose  had  he 
been  actuated  by  the  views  and  feelings  of  an  impostor. 
What  hope  of  success  could  he  entertain,  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  such  had  been  his  views  and  feelings,  at  the 
time  which  be  selected  for  the  experiment  ?  It  was  im« 
possible  he  could  attain  his  object  by  violence.  Nor  could 
it  be  accomplished  by  intrigue.  In  what  other  way  could 
the  most  sagacious  politician  think  of  compassing  it? 

17-  But  in  neither  of  these  ways  did  Moses  liberate  the 
enslaved  Hebrews.  After  he  had  opened  his  commission 
to  the  elders  of  the  people,  he  proceeded,  accompanied  by 
Aaion,  his  brother,  into  the  presence  of  the  king,  and  in 
unoeromonions  and  peremptory  language,  made  a  demand, 
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the  very  making  of  which^  he  might  he  well  assured,  was 
attended  with  hazard.  ''  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  of 
Israel,  Let  my  people  go,  that  they  may  hold  a  feast  unto 
me  in  the  wilderness."  It  is  not  surprising  that  a  petition 
which  indicated  in  those  by  whom  it  was  presented, 
jadging  on  any  mere  human  principles  of  action,  the 
height  <tf  imprudence,  should  have  been  scornfully  rejected 
hy  a  despotic  monarch.  But  notwithstanding  the  scorn 
and  indignation  with  which  he  treated  the  petition  and 
the  petitioners,  we  know  that  the  matter  finally  terminated 
in  &vonr  of  both ;  and  that  the  king,  much  against  his 
inclination^  was  forced  to  give  his  consent  to  the  departure 
of  Israel. 

18.  How  can  this  fact,  the  occurrence  of  which  is  uni- 
verBally  acknowledged,  be  accounted  for,  on  the  supposi- 
tion of  Moses  being  an  impostor  ?  If  a  divine  inter- 
position be  admitted,  a  sufiicient  explanation  is  given  of 
the  event ;  if  not,  on  what  human  principles  can  a  solution 
be  given  ?  The  fact,  that  Israel  did  leave  Egypt  is  un- 
qnestionable ;  for  it  is  attested  by  many  heathen  authors, 
and  there  is  no  opposing  testimony.  **  According  to 
Manetho,  Lysimachus,  Diodorus,  Justin,  and  some  of  the 
anthers  consulted  by  Tacitus,  the  Israelites  were  violently 
expelled;  but  according  to  other  authors  adduced  by 
Tacitus,  they  were  not  expelled,  but  merely  emigrated ; 
and  the  reason  assigned  for  their  voluntary  emigration  is 
simply  that  the  vast  population  of  Egypt  exceeded  its  re- 
sonroes."  They  all  agree  as  to  the  fact,  though  they  differ 
fi^m  the  Pentateuch  as  to  the  cause  of  its  occurrence. 
"  When  opposed,  as  in  respect  to  this  they  are,  to  the 
nanative  of  Moses,  which  they  all  more  or  less  incidentally 
oorroborate,  what  reliance  can  be  placed  on  writers  who 
thus  perpetually  contradict  themselves,  who  had  a  motive 
to  fiilsify  the  truth,  and  of  whom  the  very  earliest  (Mane- 
tho) flourished  more  than  twelve  centuries  after  th^ 
event?"  The  cause  assigned  by  Moses,  the  miracalotur 
interpodtion  of  God^  is  that  only  which  aeceaiils  for  ^^e 
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htt  But  this  cauM  being  admitted^  it  must  also  be  cmi- 
eeded  that  Moses  aeted  as  the  delegate  of  Heaven,  and 
that  he  was  a  true  prophet. 

19.  After  Israel  were  liberated  fi!oni  Egypt^  tbey  w^k 
conducted  by  Moses  through  the  Red  sea,  while  all  the 
Egyptian  hosts  perished  by  the  return  of  the  waten. 
They  were  afterwards  led  by  him  into  Uie  wildemesB, 
where  they  must  have  inevitably  perished,  had  their 
leader  been  an  impostor.  That  they  followed  him  as  a 
leader  from  heaven,  is  attested  by  Tacitus  and  otiier 
heathen  historians.  But  would  they  have  continued  to 
regard  him  as  sustaining  a  miraculous  charact^,  unless 
in  their  difficulties  he  had  afforded  them  miraculous 
assistance?  Ck>uld  they  have  believed  that  Uiey  were 
sustained  by  manna  from  heaven,  that  they  drunk  water 
which  flowed  to  them  from  a  rock,  and  that  they  had  seen 
the  earth  opening  and  destroying  their  enemies,  if  these 
things  had  not  happened  ?  Their  belief  in  their  occur- 
rence famishes  complete  proof  of  their  reality  y  but  the 
admission  of  their  reality  is  the  establishment  of  the 
divine  legation  of  Moses. 

20.  His  integrity,  and  the  divinity  of  his  mission,  may 
be  also  most  fully  proved  by  the  political  constitution  of 
that  economy  of  which  he  was  the  founder.  But  as  I  in- 
tend to  give  to  this  subject  a  full  and  distinct  considera- 
tion, I  shall  not  enter  upon  it  at  present. 

21.  But  it  would  be  improper  to  conclude  this  subject 
without  adverting  to  the  moral  and  religious  character  of 
Moses,  as  furnishing  an  argument  in  support  of  the  validity 
of  his  claims. 

22.  We  have  ample  evidence  of  his  sincerity  in  ibt 
manner  in  which,  as  an  historian,  h^  has  written  his  nap* 
rative.  This  is  characterized  by  the  marks  of  the  most 
perfect  candour,  impartiality,  and  veracity.  I  shall  at 
present  make  no  further  allusion  to  the  character  of  Ui 
narrative  than  to  say,  that  after  an  extended  comparison 
«f  t)ie  history  written  by  Moses^  and  tluit  of  Josephos. 
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regarding  the  same  events^  we  dearly  perceive  the  differ- 
ence between  the  genuine  narration  of  the  one,  and  the 
cautious  compilation  of  the  other.    "  We  find  Josephus/' 
to  use  the  words  of  an  excellent  writer*  on  the  last  four 
books  of  the  Pentateuch,  **  doing  what  is  natural  every 
compiler  of  a  history  should  do,  when  describing  the 
character  of  a  legislator  whom  he  looked  up  to  with 
reverence,  and  when  detailing  the  conduct  of  his  country- 
men, whom  he  wished  to  place  in  the  best  light ;  we  find 
him  magnifying  the  talents  and  virtues  of  the  one,  and 
palliating  and  excusing  the  murmurs  and  idolatries,  the 
obstinacy  and  crimes,  of  the  other.  Now,  what  I  contend 
for  is  this^  that  if  the  Pentateuch  had  been  compiled  by 
&ny  historian,  guided  by  the  mere  uncontrolled  feelings 
and  partialities  of  the  human  mind,  we  should  discover 
them  in  his  describing  the  character  of  the  man  who  is 
represented  as  the  legislator  and  head  of  the  nation 
who  were  the  chosen  people  of  Gk)d.     I  could  show,  by  a 
niioute  induction,  that  nothing  of  this  kind  occurs  in 
the  Pentateuch,  and  that  multiplied  instances  of  it  are 
found  in  Josephus,  who  is  yet  admitted  to  be  an  historian 
of  general  veracity  and  integrity.     But  I  forbear:  I  trust 
1  have  said  enough  to  prove  that  the  Pentateuch  is  written 
with  such  strict  impartiality,  as  enables  us  to  rely  on  the 
truth  of  its  relation  even  in  the  most  minute  particulars." 
23.  We  observe  in  Moses  zeal  for  the  honour  of  God, 
&nd  an  habitual  and  generous  concern  for  the  comfort  and 
wd&re  of  the  people  under  his  charge.    His  disinterest- 
edness is  remarkable.    Though  invested  with  supreme 
Authority,  and  though,  from  the  prophetical  character 
which  he  sustained,  his  influence  was  great,  he  in  no  in- 
stance shows  a  desire  to  perpetuate  the  wealth  and  power 
of  his  fomily.    He  did  not  assume  to  himself  the  title  of 
^ingj  nor  did  he  attempt  to  confine  the  sovereign  autho- 
rity to  the  line  of  his  sons,  or  even  of  his  tribe.    His  de- 
*~^^ —  -      ,  - .    - . . 

*  6niTes*s  Led.  vol  L  p.  63.   . 
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seendants  are  excluded  both  from  the  priesthood  and  from 
the  ciyil  direction  of  the  nation:  instead  of  being  ranked 
with  the  chieft  or  heads  of  funilies^  they  are  placed  on  a 
level  with  the  ordinary  members  of  the  tribe.  Near  the 
dose  of  his  life  he  nominated^  for  his  successor  in  the 
supreme  military  and  dvil  command,  Joshua,  the  son  of 
Nun>  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim.  This  disinterested  conduct 
is  unaccountable,  unless  we  admit  that  Moses  was  in- 
fluenced by  principles  yery  different  from  those  whidi 
must  always  actuate  impostors;  and  that  he  was  truly 
what  he  claimed  to  be^  the  inspired  and  divinely-com- 
missioned  servant  of  the  God  of  Israel. 


CHAPTER  m. 

THE  DIVINE  O&IOTK  OF  THE  MOSAIC  DISPENSATIOK  FUHTHEK 
PBOTEO:  THE  CREOIBILITT  OF  THE  TESTIMONY  TO  THE 
MIRACLES. 

1.  (I.)  In  the  last  chapter  I  considered  the  character 
and  opportunities  of  the  witnesses  by  whose  testimony 
the  miracles  of  the  Mosaic  economy  are  attested.  I 
began  with  Moses  himself,  and  adduced  evidence  to  prove 
that  he  was  neither  an  enthusiast,  a  dupe,  nor  an  im- 
postor.   I  now  go  on, 

2.  (II.)  To  the  proof  arising  from  the  marks  of  sin- 
cerity and  truth  with  which  the  miracles  are  recorded. 
They  are  related  not  only  by  a  person  of  good  character 
and  eminent  moral  worth,  but  the  record  exhibits  all  the 
evidence  of  perfect  sincerity  and  veracity ;  that  sincerity, 
the  expression  of  which  every  man  feels,  and  which  carries 
conviction  to  the  mind  more  forcibly  than  the  most  ela- 
^rate  argument.    In  the  writings  of  Moses  we  discover 
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no  indieation  of  a  wish  to  conceal,  or  any  fear  of  contra- 
diction; but  the  most  unhesitating  assurance  of  truth, 
mingled  with  unpretending  modesty,  and  undesigned 
simplicity.  There  is  no  endeavour  to  produce  effect,  no 
tendency  to  diminish  or  exaggerate,  to  raise  the  reputa. 
tion  of  the  writer,  or  to  seize  the  imagination  of  the 
reader.  There  is  no  anticipation  of  objections.  As  was 
formwly  observed,  there  is  minute  attention  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  time,  place,  and  persons. 

3.  There  is  shown  throughout  zeal  for  the  honour  of 
God,  anxiety  for  the  welfare  of  the  people,  a  constant 
recognition  of  the  overruling  and  superintending  provi- 
dence of  God,  and  a  sense  of  his  great  goodness  in  the 
deliverance  which  he  had  wrought.    The  events  which 
Moses  relates  are  recorded  in  terms  expressive  of  their 
indisputable  reality,  and  are  generally  made  the  founda- 
tion of  the  discourses  which  he  addresses  to  the  people. 
He  speaks  of  them  as  known  and  acknowledged,  and 
appeals  to  ail  Israel  as  witnesses  of  their  truth.    Nor  does 
lie  ever  attempt  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  those  to  whose 
bowledge  he  thus  appeals,  by  extolling  their  own  vir« 
toes  or  those  of  their  ancestors.    On  the  contrary,  he  ex- 
poses and  reproves  their  vices  with  just  severity.    What 
motive  could  lead  him  to  exercise  such  impartiality  and 
fidelity,  if  he  had  not  been  influenced,  in  every  part  of 
bis  conduct,  by  a  conscientious  regard  to  truth  ?     Is  hot 
national  pride  natural  to  man,  and  do  not  all  wish  to 
niaintein  the  honour  of  their  forefathers  ?     What,  then, 
<vald  have  induced  the  Jewish  legislator  to  expose  so 
^ly,  and  censure  so  severely,  the  vices  of  the  people 
whom  he  loved,  and  in  whose  character,  it  might  be  sup- 
Posed,  his  own  reputation  was  involved  ?    He  had  power- 
M  temptations  to  conceal  or  extenuate  their  &ults ;  yet 
lie  relates  them  with  candour  and  simplicity. 

4  The  same  scrupulous  veracity  is  observable  in  his 
relation  of  the  &cts  regarding  himself  He  altogether 
omits  what  was  calculated  to  gratify  vanity,  such  as  his 
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personal  qualities^  his  early  education^  the  leamiiig  vbkh 
he  acquired,  aod  the  spleodour  of  his  situation  at  the 
court  of  Pharaoh.  But  his  own  infirmities,  and  those  of 
the  members  of  his  family,  are  recorded,  as  well  as  the 
evils  which  these  brought  upon  him  and  them.  Now,  I 
affirm,  that  there  is  no  principle  in  human  nature  to  ac- 
count for  such  conduct,  imless  we  admit  the  entire  sin- 
cerity and  perfect  veracity  of  Moses ;  and  if  these  be 
acknowledged,  the  truth  of  his  testimony  regarding  all 
the  miracles  recorded  in  the  Pentateuch  is  established. 
Was  it  possible  that  stronger  proof  could  have  been  given 
of  the  sincerity  of  any  human  being  respecting  the  &ets 
which  he  declares  to  have  happened?  Who  would  have 
acted  as  Moses  has  done,  unless  he  knew  the  truth  of  the 
facts,  and  the  acknowledgment  of  them  by  those  whom  he 
addressed  ?    This  leads  me  to  observe, 

5.  (III).  That  the  miracles  recorded  in  the  Mosaic  nar- 
rative are  fiirther  proved  by  the  acknowledgment  and 
conduct  of  the  nation  before  whom  they  were  wrought 
This  particular  has  been  already  repeatedly  alluded  to, 
and  I  shall  now  very  briefly  advert  to  it.  By  Moses  ap- 
pealing to  the  people  for  the  truth  of  the  miracles,  uid 
thus  exposing  himself  to  detection,  if  what  he  had  asserted 
was  false,  his  testimony  must  be  regarded  as  that  of  all 
Israel.  Such  an  appeal  shows  not  only  his  own  full  be. 
liei;  but  implies  the  attestation  of  the  whole  people ;  and 
ah  acknowledgment  that  they  personally  knew  the  reality 
of  the  &cts  which  were  set  forth.  This  appeal  is  made  to 
them  sometimes  in  direct  terms  ,*  often  in  the  way  of  in- 
ference and  allusion;  not  infrequently  in  the  form  of 
recital ;  occasionally  it  is  implied  in  the  laws  whidi  he 
delivers  to  them ;  and  more  than  once  it  is  implied  in  the 
language  of  praise  and  thanksgiving. 

6.  Thus,  we  are  authorized  to  consider  all  Israel  as 
bearing  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  facts,  from  their  lull 
acquiescence  in  the  statements  of  Moses,  from  their  respect 
for  him  during  his  life,  their  reverence  for  his  memory 
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after  hu  death,  and  from  their  obedioice  to  his  laws  on 
the  ground  of  the  truth  of  the  &cts.  How  could  all  thia 
be  pofisiblej  and  especially,  how  could  he  have  continued 
to  be  the  object  of  their  veneration^  on  the  supposition  that 
he  had  insulted  them  by  appealing  to  facts  which  they 
knew  had  never  taken  place  ?  But  we  know  that  this 
veneration  vma  cherished  towards  him  from  the  earliest 
to  the  latest  period  of  the  Jewish  history;  that  they  re. 
garded  him  as  the  servant  of  God,  and  as  acting  under  his 
immediate  direction :  and  that  it  was  in  consequence  of 
the  admission  of  the  reality  of  all  the  miracles  recorded  in 
the  Pentateuch,  they  received  and  submitted  to  the  laws 
and  rites  which  he  prescribed.  These  laws  they  trans- 
mitted to  their  children,  accompanied  with  their  testimony 
to  the  works  of  miraculous  power,  of  which  they  were  the 
witnesses :  and  burdensome  and  expensive  as  some  of  the 
Mosaic  institutions  were,  they  were,  in  virtue  of  this  evi- 
dence, at  first  embraced,  and  preserved  with  veneration  by^ 
the  Israelites. 

7*  It  cannot  be  alleged  with  any  appearance  of  truth, 
that  the  ancient  Israelites,  though  sincere  in  giving  their> 
t^mony  to  the  reality  of  the  miracles,  may  have  been 
deceived ;  for  delusion  in  their  case,  in  regard  to  the  great 
faets  of  their  history,  was  impossible.    Could  they  have 
^^^  brought  to  believe  that  they  had  witnessed  the  di. 
viding  of  the  Red  sea,  and  the  destruction  of  the  Egyp- 
tian host  in  consequence  of  its  return,  if  no  such  events 
^  ever  taken  place  ?    Could  they  have  been  deluded  so 
^  to  have  imagined  that  during  a  number  of  years  they 
^^^  miraculously  fed  by  food  from  heaven,  if  no  such 
food  had  ever  existed  ?   ''  For  a  man  to  imagine,"  to  use 
the^rdsof  Mr  Hume,  '^  that  he  sees  what  hath  no  reality, 
^  impose  in  this  manner  not  only  on  his  own  understand.^ 
%  bat  even  on  his  external  senses,  is  a  pitch  of  delusion 
higher  than  the  highest  enthusiasm  can  produce,  and  is  to 
h&  imputed  to  downright  phrensy." 

^  UV.)  The  reality  of  the  miracles  of  the  Mosaic  dis*^ 
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peDSfttion  is  fiurther  proved  by  the  tnulitioiis  and  testimony 
of  heathen  antiquity.  Varioiu  learned  writes  have  fully 
shown  that  the  general  traditions  transmitted  from  early 
times,  and  existing  in  every  quarter* of  the  globe,  oorre* 
spond  in  their  principal  features  with  the  facts  related  in 
the  Mosaic  rec<Mnd.  These  traditions  being  found  among 
nations  with  whom  the  Jews  had  no  intercourse,  this 
striking  resemblance  can  only  be  accounted  for  on  the 
supposition  that  both  sprung  fn»n  one  common  source,  that 
they  were  separated,  and  migrated  into  different  parts  of 
the  world* 

9.  The  tradition  of  many  heathen  nations,  the  Chaldean, 
Egyptian,  Phenician,  Hindoo,  Chinese,  Etruscan,  Gredan^ 
and  American,  respecting  the  production  of  the  world  fffom 
diaos,  bears  so  remarkable  a  resemblance  to  the  account 
oi  the  creation  in  the  Mosaic  record,  as  proves  that  they 
originated  from  one  common  source ;  while  the  striking 
contrast  between  the  unadorned  simplicity  of  the  one, 
and  the  allegorical  turgidity  of  the  other,  accurately  dis- 
tinguishes  the  inspired  narrative  from  the  distorted  tra- 
dition. 

10.  There  are  also  traditions  of  the  happy  condition  of 
man  in  a  state  of  innocence,  when,  according  to  the  Mosaic 
record,  he  was  placed  by  his  Maker  in  paradise.  Hence 
the  notion,  prevalent  in  all  heathen  nations,  of  the  primeval 
purity  and  felicity  of  man.  Hesiod,  who  lived  near  a 
thousand  years  before  Christ,  says,  that  immediately  after 
the  birth  of  man,  the  golden  age  commenced.  Mankind 
then  led  the  life  of  the  gods,  free  from  tormenting  cares, 
imd  exempt  from  labour  and  sorrow.  Old  age  was  un- 
known; their  limbs  were  braced  with  perpetual  vigour; 
and  the  evils  of  disease  were  unfblt.  Every  blessing  was 
th^rs ;  the  fruits  of  the  earth  sprang  up  spontaneously 
^nd  abundantly ;  peace  reigned,  and  her  companions  were 
^ppiness  and  pleasure.  Maurice,  in  his  history  of  Hin- 
dostan,  observes,  there  can  arise  little  doubt,  but  that  by 
^  Batya  age,  gt  age  of  perfection,  the  Brahmins  obscurely 
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aUude  to  the  state  of  perfection  and  happiness  enjoyed  by 
man  in  paradise.  It  is  impossible  to  explain  what  the 
Indian  writers  assert^  concerning  the  universal  purity  of 
manners^  and  the  luxurious  and  unbounded  plenty  pre- 
vailing in  that  primitive  era^  without  this  supposition. 
Justice^  truths  philanthropy^  were  then  practised  among 
aU  the  orders  and  classes  of  mankind. — Every  tongue  ut- 
tered praises^  and  every  heart  glowed  with  gratitude  to 
the  Supreme  Creator. — The  gods^  in  token  of  their  appro- 
bation of  the  conduct  of  mankind,  condescended  to  hold 
personal  converse  with  the  yet  undepraved  race  of  mortals. 
We  may  also  discover  in  the  classical  story  of  the  garden 
of  the  HesperideSj  an  evident  tradition  of  the  Mosaical 
paradise.  Nor  is  the  conjecture  without  probability,  that 
from  tbe  holiness  of  the  garden  of  Eden  the  pagans  bor- 
rowed the  ancient  custom  of  consecrating  groves  to  the 
worship  of  their  various  deities. 

11.  Nor  should  we  fail  to  remark,  as  a  collateral  con- 
firmation  of  the  Mosaic  history  of  the  creation,  the  general 
adoption  oi  the  division  of  time  into  weeks,  and  the  pe- 
culiar observance  of  the  seventh  day,  which  has  prevailed 
among  so  many  ancient  and  modem  nations,  Hebrews, 
Egyptians,  Greeks,  Romans,  Goths,  Chinese,  and  Hin- 
doos. How  can  such  division  be  accounted  for  on  arbitrary 
principles  ?  For  while  the  periodical  divisions  of  years, 
months,  and  days,  arise  from  such  natural  causes  as  are 
^versally  obvious,  the  annual  and  diurnal  revolutions  of 
Ae  son,  and  therevolutionof  the  moon,  the  division  of  time 
into  weeks  seems  perfectly  arbitrary .-  and  its  prevailing; 
therefore,  in  distantcountries,and  among  nations  which  had 
no  communication  with  one  another,  affords  a  strong  pre- 
lUHption  that  it  must  have  been  derived  from  the  Mosaic 
account  (tf  the  creation,  the  tradition  of  which  has  been 
<dder  than  the  dispersion  of  mankind  into  different  regions. 
It  is  easy  to  conceive^  as  Dr  Campbell  observes,  that  the 
P^a^iieein  rude  and  barbarous  ages  might  remain  through 
^t|  when  the  tradition  on  which  it  was  founded  was 
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entirely  lost ;  it  is  easy  to  concdve  that  afterwards  peopk 
addicted  to  idolatry,  or  who,  like  the  Egyptians,  had  be- 
come  proficients  in  astronomy,  should  assign  to  the  differ- 
ent days  of  the  week  the  names  of  their  deities  or  of 
their  planets. 

12.  It  is  therefore  probable,  as  the  same  learned  writer 
remarks,  that  these  ancients  owed  the  doctrine  of  the 
creation  of  all  things  to  a  tradition  handed  down  finom  the 
earliest  ages,  which  even  all  the  absurdities  of  the  theology 
they  had  embraced  had  not  been  able  totally  to  erase, 
though  these  absurdities  could  never  be  made  to  coalesce 
with  this  doctrine.  That  this  opinion  is  not  the  ofl^>rii!g 
of  philosophy,  may  be  reasonably  deduced  fivm  this 
consideration,  that  they  were  not  the  most  enlightened  or 
philosophic  nations  amongst  whom  it  was  maintained  in 
greatest  purity.  I  speak  not  of  the  Hebrews.  Even  the 
Parthians,  Medes,  and  Persians,  whom  the  Greeks  eon- 
sidered  as  barbarians,  were  genuine  theists;  and,  not- 
withstanding many  superstitious  practices  which  prevailed 
among  them,  they  held  the  belief  of  one  eternal  God,  the 
Creator  and  the  Lord  of  the  universe.  If  this  principle  is 
to  be  derived  from  the  utmost  improvement  of  the  mind 
in  ratiocination  and  science,  which  is  Mr  Hume's  hypo- 
thesis, the  phenomenon  just  now  observed  is  unaccounU 
able.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  to  be  derived  originally 
from  revelation,  preserved  by  tradition  through  successive 
generations,  nothing  can  more  easily  be  accounted  for. 
Traditions  are  always  longest  retained,  and  most  purely 
transmitted,  in  or  near  the  place  where  they  were  first 
received,  and  amongst  a  people  who  possess  strong  attach- 
ment to  their  ancient  laws  and  customs.  Migrations  into 
distant  countries,  mixture  of  different  nations,  revolutions 
in  government  and  manners,  yea  and  ingenuity  itself,  all 
contribute  to  corrupt  tradition,  and  do  sometimes  wholly 
efface  it.    This  I  take  to  be  the  only  admissible  account, 

y  so  rational  and  so  philosophical  a  principle  prevailed 
most  in  ages  and  countries  in  which  reason  and  philosophy 
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Memed  lo  be  bat  in  their  infancy.    The  notion  that  the 
Greeks  borrowed  their  opinions  on  this  subject  from  the 
books  of  Moses^  a  notion  for  which  some  Jewish  writers^ 
some  Christian  fiithers^  and  even  some  modems  have 
warmly  contended^  appears  void  of  all  foundation.   These 
opinions  in  Greece,  as  has  been  observed^  were  of  a  very 
early  date  ;  whereas^  that  there  existed  such  a  people  as 
the  Jews  seems  scarcely  to  have  been  known  there  till 
about  the  time  of  the  Macedonian  conquests.    No  sooner 
were  they  known  than  they  were  hated,  and  their  laws 
and  customs  universally  despised.  Nor  is  there  the  shadow 
of  reason  to  think  that  the  Greeks  knew  any  thing  of  the 
saered  writings  till  a  considerable  time  afterwards,  when 
that  version  of  them  was  made  into  their  language,  which 
is' called  the  translation  of  the  Seventy.    After  a  brief 
description  of  man's  primeval  innocence  and  happiness,  the 
book  of  Genesis  mentions  his  &11  and  the  introduction  of 
an  into  the  world.    The  depravity  which  both  Scripture 
and  experience  unite  in  showing  to  have  tainted  human 
nature,  is  ascribed  by  Moses  to  the  disobedience  of  our 
fint  parents.    They  were  tempted  to  this  violation  of  the 
command  of  God  by  an  evil  spirit^  who  addressed  them 
tiirough  the  organs  of  a  serpent.    The  penalty  of  their 
tnmsgression  was  death.     '^  In  the  day  that  thou  eatest 
thereof,'*  said  the  Lord  to  Adam^ "  thou  shalt  surely  die." 
13.  Traditions  of  this  events  more  or  less  agreeable  to 
the  Mosaic  account,  have  been  preserved  by  pagan  nations. 
The  classical  mythologists  represent  mankind  as  gradually 
comipted  during  the  period  subsequent  to  the  golden  age. 
The  second  race,  says  Hesiod,  degenerated  extremely  from 
the  virtues  of  the  first.    They  were  men  of  violence  and 
npine :  they  had  no  pleasure  in  worshipping  the  immor- 
tals.   Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  introduction  of  evil 
into  the  world  by  the  disobedience  of  Eve  is  plainly  al- 
luded to  in  the  well-known  legend  of  Pandora,  who  being 
M  by  a  &tal  curiosity  to  open  a  casket  that  had  been 
9^^  her  by  Jupiter^  out  of  which  flew  all  those  evils 
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wiiiefa  have  ever  sinoe  afflicted  inankiiid,  Hope  alone, 
the  bope^  as  has  been  beautifully  observed^  in  a  promised 
ddhrerer^  remained  at  the  bottom  of  the  casket, 

14.  Accordingly  we  find  that  the  cwruption  of  human 
nature,  in  consequence  of  the  fall  of  man  from  a  state  of 
primeval  purity,  has  been  alluded  to  by  several  of  the  an- 
dent  heathen  moralists,  philosophers,  and  poets.  The  Stoics 
and  Platonics,  in  particular,  complain  of  the  depraved  con- 
dition of  mankind, — of  their  proneness  to  what  is  evil^  and 
their  aversion  to  what  is  good.  The  cause  of  our  vncked- 
ness,  according  to  Plato,  is  derived  from  our  parents  and 
from  the  constitution  of  our  nature,  rather  than  from  our- 
selves, so  that  we  never  relinquish  those  actions  by  whidi 
we  imitate  the  primitive  fault  of  our  earliest  ancestors.  This 
evil,  says  Hierocles,  men  have  brought  upon  themselves 
by  their  voluntary  apostasy  from  God,  and  by  their  with, 
drawing  themselves  ftom  that  communion  with  him  whidi 
they  once,  in  a  pure  light,  enjoyed.  The  reality  of  such 
a  mental  alienation  from  the  Supreme  Being  is  proved 
by  our  strong  tendency  towards  the  earth ;  and  our  sole 
ddiverance  from  this  state  of  spiritual  degradation  is  our 
return  unto  him.  We  are  bom,  says  Seneca,  in  such  a 
condition,  that  we  are  not  subject  to  fewer  disorders  of 
the  mind  than  of  the  body :  all  vices  are  in  all  men,  though 
they  do  not  break  out  in  every  one. 

15.  There  is  no  fact  mentioned  in  the  Pentateuch  which 
has  received  more  full  and  universal  testimony  from  the 
traditions  and  opinions  of  mankind  than  expiatory  sacri- 
fice, an  institution  which  appears  to  have  been  of  divine 
appointment,  and  designed  to  prefigure  the  nobler  obla- 
tion which  was  afterwards  to  be  offered  on  Calvary.  This 
rite  has  been  practised  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and 
by  almost  every  nation,  whether  barbarous  or  civilised. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  South  Sea  Islands,  ihe  rude  ido- 
laters  of  the  recently  discovered  hemisphere,  and  the  po- 
lished votaries  of  ancient  polytheism,  equally  concur  in 
the  belief,  that  without  the  shedding  of  blood  there  can  be 
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no  remission  of  sins.    So  deep  was  the  impression  of  gniit^ 

that  the  sacrifice  of  human  victims  appears  to  have  hecn 

general.     The  priesthood  of  Britain^  as  well  as  of  India^ 

pronounced,  that  unless  the  pollution  of  our  guilty  race  was 

washed  away  in  the  hlood  of  man^  the  wrath  of  Heaven 

ooold  not  be  averted.    With  this  view  the  Canaanites 

caused  their  firstborn  to  pass  through  the  fire*    In  ho* 

Qour  of  the  number  three,  a  number  deemed  particularly 

4ear  to  Heaven,  every  ninth  month,  says  Mr  Faber,  al- 

lading  to  the  ancient  Goths,  witnessed  the  groans  and 

dying  struggles  of  nine  unfortunate  victims.    The  &tal 

blow  being  struck,  the  lifeless  human  bodies  were  con« 

8Qmed  in  the  sacred  fire,  which  was  kept  perpetually  bum<* 

ing;  while  the  blood,  in  singular  conformity  with  the 

lievitical  ordinances,  was  sprinkled,  partly  upon  the  sur* 

rounding  multitude,  partly  upon  the  trees  of  the  hallowed 

grove,  and  partly  upon  the  images  of  their  idols. 

16.  ''Whence  then,  we  may  ask,"  says  Mr  Faber, 
"  eonld  originate  this  universal  practice  of  devoting  the 
firstborn,  either  of  man  or  beast,  and  of  offering  it  up  as 
abumt^ffering?   Whence,  but  from  a  deep  and  ancient 
consciousness  of  moral  depravation  ?    Whence,  but  from 
some  perverted  tradition  respecting  the  true  sacrifice  to 
be  once  offered  for  the  sins  of  mankind  ?    In  the  oblation. 
of  the  firstborn,  originally  instituted  by  God  himself,  we 
behold  the  death  of  Him  who  is  denominated  the  First- 
born, obscurely  exhibited ;  and  in  the  constant  use  of  fire, 
the  invariable  scriptural  emblem  of  wrath  and  jealousy, 
we  view  the  indignation  of  that  God,  who  is  a  consuming^ 
file,  averted  from  our  guilly  race,  and  poured  out  on  the 
immaculate  head  of  our  Great  Intercessor.    Had  a  con~ 
Kionsness  of  purity  reigned  in  the  ancient  idolaters^  it 
^  not  appear  why  they  should  have  had  more  reason 
to  dread  the  vengeance  of  the  Deity,  than  to  expect  and 
to  claim  his  favour." 

17.  We  do  not  proceed  far  into  the  Mosaic  najrraiiv^ 
^1  we  are  informed  of  the  translation  of  Enoch  into  hea« 
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veo«  a  rtriking  event,  calculated^  as  it  was  daabtkss  in- 
tended^ to  impress  the  minds  of  men,  amid  the  progress  of 
Gonraption,  of  the  realities  of  the  invisible  world.  There 
itte  traces  of  this  also  to  be  found  in  the  traditions  of  the 
heathen  world.  Hence  the  fabled  translation  into  heaven 
of  the  heroes  of  classical  antiquity :  of  Dhruva  among  the 
Hindoos,  of  Buddha  among  the  Ceylonese,  and  of  Xaca 
among  Uie  Calmucks  of  Siberia. 

18.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  &cts  in  the  history  of 
the  antediluvian  world  is  the  great  longevity  of  mankind, 
^-^  longevity  so  great  as  almost  to  indicate  that  the  con- 
stitution of  man  was  very  different  before  and  after  the 
deluge.  Infidelity  has  attempted  to  smile  at  this  also  as 
incredible.  Such  scepticism  is  altogether  unreasonable,  if 
we  only  admit  that  it  is  possiUe  for  the  same  Omnipotence 
which  made  man  at  first  to  change  his  physical  constttiu 
tion,  or  to  limit  the  period  of  his  mortal  existence,  as  it 
may  please  him.  It  was,  for  obvious  reasons,  of  import- 
ance at  that  early  age  in  the  history  of  the  world,  that  the 
number  of  births  should  exceed  that  of  deaths.  ^'  All,"^ 
says  Josei^us,  "  who  have  committed  to  writing  the  an- 
tiquities either  of  the  Greeks  or  Barbarians,  attest  this 
kmgevity  of  men  before  the  flood.  Manetho,  who  vrrote 
an  account  of  the  Egyptians,  Berosus,  who  compiled  an 
account  of  the  affairs  of  Chaldea,  and  Mochus  tttid  Hes- 
tiseus,  and  with  them  Hieronymus  the  Egyptian,  who 
have  treated  of  the  affairs  of  Egypt,  agree  with  me  in  this."^ 
Also  Hesiod  and  others  relate  that  the  andents  lived  a 
thousand  years. 

19.  Similar  traditions  are  still  prevalent  among  the 
Bnrmans,  Chinese,  and  other  nations.  Indeed  all 
authors  agree  in  reckoning  ten  generations  &om  the 
creation  of  man  to  the  deluge,  agreeably  to  the  account 
of  Scripture.  Nor  should  we  pass  unnoticed,  when 
reflecting  on  the  longevity  of  men  in  former  ages,  the 
great  change  whidi  must  have  taken  place  on  the  con- 
dition of  man,  and  on  the  earth  which  he  inludbits.    It 
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has  been  sapposed  that  the  evil  produced  by  sin  vna 
experienced  more  powerfully  as  the  wickedness  of  men 
increased;  and  that  the  original  constitution  of  man, 
formed  for  a  long  existence^  was  gradually  weakened  and 
broken.  The  divine  wisdom  appointed  the  longevity  of 
man  in  those  early  days,  that  the  earth  might  be  quickly 
peopled.  In  proportion  as  mankind  multiplied,  their  yean 
were  gradually  shortened.  In  the  second  century  after 
the  flood,  none  lived  above  two  hundred  and  forty  yean  ; 
and  in  the  age  of  Abraham,  few  lived  more  than  one 
hundred. 

20.  In  connexion  with  the  longevity  of  men  in  early 
times,  we  may  notice  that  the  traditionary  sentiments  of 
heathen  nations  confirm  the  Mosaic  account  of  men  of  a 
gigantic  stature,  who  were  inured  to  deeds  of  violence  and 
n^ine.  The  poets  and  historians  of  Greece  and  Rome 
Klate  that  there  were  giants  in  the  early  ages  of  the 
world,  whom  they  describe  as  a  race  of  men  who  were 
fierce,  strong,  and  insolent, — ^whose  corporeal  strength  was 
prodigiously  great,  and  who  dared  to  wage  war  even  with 
the  gods  themselves.  Sanchoniatho  mentions,  that  from 
Qenos,  who  has  been  esteemed  the  same  as  the  Scriptural 
Cain,  were  descended  sons  of  vast  height  and  bulk,  whose 
names  were  given  to  the  mountains  on  which  they  lint 
seized ;  and  he  speaks  of  them  as  having  sprung  up  dur- 
ing a  period  of  universal  corruption  and  shameless  de« 
piuvity. 

21.  Notwithstanding  these  testimonies  to  the  truth 
of  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  gigantic  stature  of  men  in 
^y  times,  it  has  been  the  subject  of  cavil  with  captious 
lukd  uninformed  infidel  writen.  In  animadverting  on 
the  sneen  of  Paine,  in  reference  to  the  notice  by  the  sacred 
historian  of  the  gigantic  size  of  Og's  bedstead.  Bishop 
Watson  remarks : — "  You  make  no  allowance  for  the  size 
of  a  royal  bed,  nor  ever  suspect  that  king  Og  might  have 
^  possessed  with  the  same  kind  of  vanity  which  occu- 
pied  the  mind  of  king  .Alexander,  when  he  ordered  his 
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floldien  to  enlarge  the  size  of  their  heds^  that  they  might 
give  to  the  Indians^  in  snooeeding  ages^  a  great  idea  of  the 
prodigious  stature  of  a  Macedonian.  My  philosophy 
teaches  me  to  doubt  of  many  things;  but  it  does  not 
teach  me  to  reject  every  testimony  which  is  opposite  to  my 
experience :  had  I  been  bom  in  Shetland,  I  could,  on 
proper  testimony,  have  believed  in  the  existence  of  the 
Lincolnshire  ox,  or  of  the  largest  dray-horse  in  London, 
though  the  oxen  and  horses  in  Shetland  had  not  been  big- 
j[er  than  mastiffs." 

22.  From  this  short  review  of  the  sacred  and  the  profime 
accounts  of  the  antediluvian  world,  it  appears^  that  while 
the  coincidence  is  more  or  less  remarkable,  the  fects  re- 
lated by  all  are  substantially  the  same.  The  one  is  plidn, 
simple,  and  exhibiting  internal  evidences  of  its  trudi,  in 
accordance  with  its  claims  to  divine  authority ;  the  credi- 
bility of  the  other  is  weakened  by  the  absurdities  with 
which  it  is  mingled.  Scripture  serves  to  explain  profane 
history,  and  profane  history  confirms  and  demonstrates 
the  authenticity  of  Scripture. 

23.  We  now  come  to  the  deluge,  an  event  which  is  re- 
presented as  expressive  of  the  displeasure  of  Grod  against 
the  persevering  wickedness  of  mankind^  and  indeKUe 
traces  of  which  must  be  found  in  the  civil  and  natursl 
history  of  the  world.  The  magnitude  of  this  catastroj^, 
extending  to  the  whole  race  of  men,  one  femily  alone  ex- 
cepted, exhibited  so  terribly  the  power  and  justice  of  God, 
as  to  have  deeply  impressed  the  minds  of  the  survivors, 
and  as  to  have  left  physical  vestiges  on  the  globe  of  its 
greatness  and  universality. 

24.  This  event  took  place  about  sixteen  hundred  years 
after  the  creation.  The  sacred  historian  describes  idth 
minuteness  and  simplicity  the  circumstances  which  occa- 
sioned it,  and  the  effects  which  it  produced.  "  God  saw 
that  the  wickedness  of  man  was  great  in  the  earthy  and 
*hat  every  imagination  of  the  thoughts  of  his  heart  was 
^i^ly  evil  continually.    And  it  repented  the  Lord  that  he 
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had  made  man  on  the  earthy  and  it  grieved  him  at  his  heart. 
And  the  Lord  said,  I  will  destroy  man  whom  I  have 
4»eated  from  the  face  of  the  earth ;  both  man  and  beast, 
and  the  creeping  thing,  and  the  fowls  of  the  air,  for  it  re. 
penteth  me  that  I  have  made  them.    But  Noah  found 
grace  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord."*    Of  this  good  man  it  is 
saidy^that  "  he  was  just  and  perfect  in  his  generation,  and 
walked  with  God."    He  was  therefore  selected  to  be  the 
&ther  of  a  new  race,  and  to  be  the  instrument  of  convey- 
ing knowledge  and  religion  to  the  succeeding  generations 
of  mankind.    He  is  made  acquainted  with  the  divine 
purpose  regarding  him ;  and  is  directed  to  build  an  aik 
in  whieh  a  remnant  of  the  human  race  and  of  the  inferior 
animab  might  be  preserved  from  destruction  by  the  flood 
of  waters  which  was  to  cover  the  &oe  of  the  earth. 
^'Make  thee  an  ark  of  gopher  wood;  rooms  shalt  thou 
make  in  the  ark,  and  shalt  pitch  it  within  and  without 
with  pitch ;  and  this  is  the  fashion  thou  shalt  make  it  of, 
tke  length  of  the  ark  shall  be  three  hundred  cubits,  the 
breadth  of  it  fifty  cubits,  and  the  height  of  it  thirty  cubits/' 
25.  The  dimensions  of  the  ark  have  been  considered  by 
Kveral  writers ;  particularly  by  Bishop  Wilkins  in  his£s- 
tty  towards  a  Real  Character  and  a  Philosophical  Lan^ 
gnage;  in  the  progress  of  which  he  was  led  to  attempt  a 
ekssification  of  all  the  primitive  objects  in  nature ;  and  he 
found  that  there  was  accommodation  in  the  ark  propor* 
ioBable  to  the  number  of  animals  which  entered  into  it, 
and  to  the  provision  whieh  they  required.    Reckoning 
the  cubit  at  eighteen  inches,  Dr  Hales  proves  the  ark  to 
iiave  been  of  the  burthen  of  42,413  ions.    "  A  first-rate 
ffian-of-war  is  between  2,200  and  2,300  tons ;  and  con- 
sequently the  ark  had  the  capacity  or  stowage  of  eighteei^ 
of  such  idiips,  the  largest  in  present  use,  and  might  carry 
20,000  men,  with  provisions  for  six  months,  besides  the 
wei^t  of  1,800  cannons,  and  of  all  military  stores.  Can  we 
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doubt  of  its  being  raffieient  to  contain  eight  penons^  and 
about  two  hundred  or  two  hundred  and  fifty  paired  fear* 
fboted  animaia;  a  number  to  which^  according  to  JML 
Buffon^  all  the  various  distinct  species  may  be  reduced, 
together  with  all  the  subsistence  necessary  for  a  twelve, 
month  ?**  To  these  are  to  be  added  all  the  fowls  of  the 
air^  and  such  reptiles  and  insects  as  cannot  live  under 
water. 

26.  Into  the  ark^  the  receptacle  prepared  by  divine  ap^ 
pointment^  the  various  living  beings  which  could  not 
exist  in  water^  entered  in  pairs,  directed  by  an  instinct 
not  more  remarkable  than  that  by  which  they  are  acta- 
Bted  at  particular  seasons.  "  Noah  went  in,  and  his  sons, 
iMid  his  wife,  and  his  sons'  wives  with  him,  into  the  ark, 
because  of  the  waters  of  tiie  flood.  Of  dean  beasts,  and 
of  beasts  that  are  not  clean,  and  of  fowls,  and  of  eveiy 
thing  that  creepeth  upon  the  earth,  there  went  in  two  and 
two  unto  Noah  into  the  ark,  the  male  and  the  female,  as 
God  had  commanded  Noah.  And  it  came  to  pass  after 
seven  days,  that  the  waters  of  the  flood  were  upon  the  eardu 
AH  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  were  brdcen  up,  and  the 
windows  of  heaven  were  opened.  And  the  rain  was  upon 
4he  earth  forty  days  and  forty  nights :  and  the  wateis  ia* 
creased  and  bare  up  the  ark,  and  it  was  lift  up  above  the 
earth.  And  the  waters  prevailed,  and  were  increased 
greatly  upon  the  earth ;  and  the  ark  went  upon  the  hee 
of  the  waters.  And  the  waters  prevailed  exceedingly  upon 
the  earth ,-  and  all  the  high  hills  that  were  under  the 
whole  heavens  were  covered.  Fifteen  cubits  upwards  did 
the  water  prevail;  and  the  mountains  were  covered. 
And  all  flesh  died  that  moved  upon  the  earth ;  both  of 
fowl  and  of  cattle,  and  of  beast,  and  of  every  creeping 
thing  that  creepeth  upon  the  earth,  and  every  man :  all 
^  whose  nostrils  was  the  breath  of  life,  of  all  that  was  in 
the  dry  land  died.  And  every  living  substance  was  dB> 
^troyed  which  was  upon  the  face  of  the  ground,  both 
'^^^  and  cattle,  and  thoicreeping  things,  and  the  fowl  of 
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the  heaven;  and  they  "Wtre  destroyed  from  the  earth : 
and  Noah  only  remained  alive,  and  they  that  were  with 
him  in  the  ark.  And  the  waters  prevailed  upon  the  earth 
an  hundred  and  fifty  days." 


CHAPTER  IV. 

t«B  DXVIKE  ORIGIir  Of   THE    HOSAIC   DISPENSATION  FURTHEtl 

PBOV^ED. 

1.  Thb  simple  and  striking  account  preserved  in  the 
Mosaic  record,  of  the  most  awful  dispensation  of  provi- 
dence with  which  the  world  has  heen  visited,  is  confirmed 
by  ancient  history,  and  by  the  traditionary  testimonies  of 
almost  all  nations.  An  event  attended  with  effects  so 
widely  desolating  could  not  fail  to  make  a  deep  impres. 
sion  on  the  mind  of  man,  as  well  as  on  the  globe  which 
he  inhabits ;  and  the  memory  of  it  must  have  been  trans- 
mitted through  the  succeeding  generations  of  the  Ikmily 
of  mankind.  The  amount  of  concurring  testimony  ae- 
eordingly  coincides  with  this  reasonable  supposition.  The 
troth  of  the  Mosaic  account  of  a  universal  deluge  is  con- 
firmed, 

2.  (I.)  By  the  notices  of  ancient  history  regarding  the 
numbers  and  condition  of  mankind.  The  destruction  of 
mankind  by  the  deluge,  with  the  exception  of  one  family, 
would  of  course,  for  a  long  period,  occasion  a  great  pau- 
city of  the  human  race  in  relation  to  the  habitable  globe. 
Tl^s  accordingly  is  fully  established  as  an  incontroverti- 
ble het ;— a  fact  not  in  the  slightest  degree  affected  by  the 
claims  of  certain  nations  to  greater  antiquity  than  is  con- 
sistent with  authentic  history.  "  We  find,"  says  Sir 
William  Jones,  a  most  competent  judge, ''  no  certain  mo- 
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mniHait  or  even  piolMible  tnditkni  of  nttioiiil  planted, 
empiret  and  states  raised^  laws  enacted,  cities  built,  navl- 
gatkm  improved,  eommeioe  enooniaged,  arts  invented^  or 
letters  oontriyed,  above  twelve,  or  at  most  fifteen  or  six* 
teen  oenturies,  before  the  birth  of  Christ."  It  has  been 
folly  proved  that  in  regard  to  all  pagan  nations  anthentie 
history  begins  only  a  few  centuries  before  the  Christiaai 
era ;  the  ages  preceding  being  clouded  by  fable. 

3.  (IL)  The  Mosaic  account  of  the  deluge  is  oofrobo- 
rated  by  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  arts  and  scienees. 
The  history  of  these  clearly  proves  that  they  were  only  in 
their  in&ncy  at  a  period  long  subsequent  to  the  flood. 
Though  Egypt  has  been  considered  to  be  the  mother  of 
the  arts  and  sciences,  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that 
they  had  made  great  progress  in  the  days  of  Moses,  or 
even  in  a  much  later  age.  We  might  be  apt  to  conclude 
from  the  mention  of  physicians  in  the  end  of  the  book  of 
Genesis,  that  the  medical  art  had  attained  to  a  consider- 
able degree  of  cultivation ;  but  the  persons  alluded  to  as 
physicians  were  mere  embalmers  of  the  dead ;  and  were 
held  in  low  estimation  by  the  Egyptians.  That  people,  as 
Shuckford  remarks,  could  have  had  no  such  physicians  in 
the  days  of  Moses  as  Diodorus  and  Herodotus  seem  to  sup- 
pose :  it  is  much  more  probable  that  long  after  these  times 
they  were,  like  the  Babylonians,  entirely  destitute  of  per- 
sons  skilful  in  curing  any  diseases  that  might  happen 
among  them ;  and  that  the  best  method  they  could  think 
of,  after  consulting  their  oracles,  was,  when  any  one  was 
sick,  that  as  many  persons  should  see  and  speak  to  him  as 
possibly  could ;  so  that  if  any  one  who  saw  the  sick  per- 
son had  had  the  like  distemper,  he  might  say  what  was 
proper  to.  be  done  in  that  condition.  Pew  vestiges  have 
been  transmitted  to  us  of  the  skill  of  the  Egyptians  in  the 
arts  and  sciences.  Dr  Halley  has  shown  that  their  earliest 
stttronomical  observations  are  those  performed  by  the 

#®^  ^^  ^exandria,  less  than  three  hundred  years  be* 
foreChri^  <       .     .> 


4.  ,WilhrJ^8ard  lo  Oireeee  and  Bome,  dl  tfemcqw^ted 
wHh  their  hialory ;  aU  know  thaA  liiongii  they  rose  ta^lft^ 
higlie^tcdisdncfcien  in  the  arts,  and  in  the  attainmeiitS'Of 
mme,  it  was  at  a  period  comparatively  recent.  The 
nsearehes  of  learned  men  have  folly  shown  how  groundp 
less  the  pretensions  of  the  Chinese  are  to  an  antiquity 
inconsistent  with  the  truth  of  the  sacred  history.  They 
SK  still  but  children  in  regard  to  knowledge^  and  retain 
ntany  <rf  the  attributes  of  a  rude  and  barbarous  people. 
£y^  the  Hindoos,  peribaps  the  most  aacioitly  dviliaed 
peoipis  on  the  iace  of  the  earth,  and  who  have  least  devi- 
ated from  their  originally  established  forms,  have  unforu 
ioqately  no  bistory.  Among  an  infinite  number  of  books 
of  ffljstieal  theology  and  abstruse  metaji^ysioB,  they  do 
Qot  possess  a  single  volume  that  is  capable  of  affording 
any  distinct  account  of  their  origin.  In  short,  the  mote 
the  history  of  nations  is  closely  studied,  the  stronger  is  the 
<!onfirmation  which  it  affords  of  the  truth  of  the  account 
which  Moses  gives  of  what  may  be  styled  the  second  ori** 
gin  of  the  human  race  after  the  destruction  of  the  aotedi«* 
lavisQ  world. 

5.  (III.)  This  is  further  and  fully  corroborated  by  the 

tiMUtionary  testimony  of  all  nations.    The  traditions  of 

the  deluge,  as  preserved  in  ancient  and  in  modem  times, 

uid  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  are  given  at  length  by 

Mt  Faber  in  his  Horse  Mosaic®.    The  evidence  which  is 

thence  derived  is  the  stronger  as  it  proceeds  from  tribes 

ttid  nations  widely  separated  from  each  other,  and  who 

were  miconscious,  at  least  in  many  instances,  of  the  value 

of  the  testimony  which  they  were  instrumental  in  con* 
veyii^r. 

'  6.  Similar  traditions  to. those  which  obtained  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  have  prevailed  among  the  Per* 
BisQS,  the  Hindoos,  Burmans,  Chinese,  Mexicans,.  Peru* 
visn8,:Braeilians,  and  the  inhabitanto  of  the  South  Sea^ 
itlaods.  In  reference  to  the  opinions  which  obtain  aunmg 
the  latter  in  regard  to  the  deluge^  Mr  ElliSr  in  ht« 

m2 
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Polyneaian  R«ieardieB,  lemarks^  ''  I  hare  frequently 
convened  with  the  people  on  the  subject  both  in  the 
northern  and  soathem  groape,  but  could  never  learn  that 
they  had  any  accounts  of  the  windows  of  heaven  having 
been  opened^  or  the  rain  having  descended.  The  anger 
of  the  god  is  considered  as  the  cause  of  the  inundaticm  oL 
the  worlds  and  tiie  destruction  of  its  inhabitants.  The 
element  employed  in  effecting  it  is  the  same  as  that  men* 
tioned  in  the  Bible;  and  in  the  Tahitian  tradition,  the 
boat  or  canoe  being  used  as  the  means  of  safety  to  the 
^favoured  family,  and  tiie  preservation  of  the  only  domestic 
iinimals  found  on  the  islands,  appear  corrupted  firagments 
of  the  memorial  of  Noah,  the  ark,  and  ite  inmates. 
These,  with  other  minor  points  of  coincidence  between  the 
native  traditions  and  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  deluge, 
are  striking,  and  warrant  the  inference,  that,  althougk 
the  former  are  deficient  in  many  particulars,  and  have 
much  that  is  fabulous  in  their  composition,  they  yet  refer 
to  the  same  event.  The  memorial  of  a  universal  ddage 
found  among  all  nations  existing  in  those  communities 
by  which  civilisation,  literature,  science,  and  the  arts 
have  been  carried  to  the  highest  perfection,  as  well  as 
among  the  most  untutored  and  barbarous,  preserved 
through  all  the  migrations  and  vicissitudes  of  the  human 
family  from  the  remote  antiquity  of  its  occurrence  to  the 
present  time,  is  a  most  decisive  evidence  of  the  authentic- 
city  of  revelation.  The  brief  yet  satisfinctory  testimony 
to  this  event  preserved  in  the  oral  traditions  of  a  people 
secluded  for  ages  from  intercourse  with  other  parts  of  the 
world,  forms  a  strong  proof  that  the  Scripture  record  is 
irrefragable." 

7.  **  Is  it  possible,**  says  M.  Cuvier,  "  that  mere  acci- 
dent should  afford  so  striking  a  result  as  to  unite  the 
traditional  origin  of  the  Assyrian,  Indian,  and  Chinese 
monardiies  to  the  same  epoch  of  about  4000  years  fi<em 
.^e  present  time?  Could  the  ideas  of  nati(Hi8  who  pos> 
Bussed  almost  no  mutual  affimties,  whose  languag^^  ri^ 
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gion,  and  laws  had  nothing  in  common— could  they  eon« 
spire  to  one  point  did  not  truth  bring  them  together?" 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  DITIUne  OBIGIV  OF  TH£  MOSAIC  DISmrSATION  PABTHEft 

PBOVED. 

1.  Wx  shall  DOW  proceed  to  consider  how  far  the  events 
which  took  {4aoe  after  the  deluge  are  confirmed  by  ancient 
history  and  traditi<mary  testimony.  It  is  obvious  thai 
the  transacti(ms  related  in  the  Pentateuch,  and  which 
approach  nearer  to  the  time  of  the  deluge,  because  they 
aflfeet  more  or  less  the  ancestors  of  all  nations,  should  be 
better  known  by  tradition  to  the  Gentiles  than  those 
detailed  in  the  other  historical  books  of  Scripture,  and 
which  concerned  merely  the  Israelites  and  the  kingdoms 
situated  immediately  on  their  frontiers. 

2.  We  might,  however,  expect  that  a  traditionary 
seoount  would  be  preserved  of  every  remarkable  event 
that  took  place  before  the  dispersion  of  mankind.  A 
eonsiderable  period  after  the  flood,  the  sacred  historian 
informs  us  that  the  whole  earth  was  of  one  language  and 
of  <me  speech.  As  the  descendants  of  one  common  family, 
they  spoke  of  course  the  same  language  in  common.  *'  And 
H  eame  to  pass,  as  they  journeyed  from  the  east,  that  they 
found  a  plain  in  the  land  of  Shinar;  and  they  dwelt 
there.  And  they  said  one  to  another.  Let  us  make  briek, 
and  bum  them  thoroughly.  And  they  had  brick  for 
Btone,  and  slime  had  they  for  mortar.  And  they  said> 
Let  us  build  us  a  city  and  a  tower,  whose  top  may  r^Ewh 
onto  heaven ;  and  let  us  make  a  name,  lest  we  be  scat.^ 
tered  abroad  upon  the  fiice  of  the  whole  eartiu  And  the 
Lord  came  dQwn  to  see  the  dty  and  the  tower  which  the 
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diiUrai  of  men  builded.  And  the  Lord  aaid^  Bdidd  ibt 
people  is  one,  and  they  have  all  one  laogaaKe;  and  thii 
they  begin  to  do.  Let  us  go  down^  and  there  eonfoond 
their  language,  that  they  may  not  understand  one  another's 
speech.  So  the  Lord  scattered  them  abroad  from  thenee 
upon  the  &oe  of  all  the  earth:  and  they  left  off  to  boUd 
the  city.  Therefore  is  the  name  of  it  called  Babel: 
because  the  Lord  did  there  confound  the  language  of  all 
the  earth :  and  from  thence  did  the  Lord  scatter  theia 
abroad  upon  the  face  of  all  the  earth." 

3.  From  this  statement  we  learn  that  the  family  of 
numkind,  or  a  ccmsiderable  portion  of  it,  settled  in  the 
plain  of  Shinar,  that  is,  the  country  around  the  dty 
which  was  afterwards  called  Babylon ;  that  they  formed 
the  lesoltttion  of  erecting  a  city  and  an  exceedingly  high 
tower;  and  that  as  the  plain  which  they  had  selected 
contained  no  sUme,  they  proceeded  to  carry  their  purpose 
into  execution  by  burning  day  into  bricks,  and  mingling 
them  with  the  bitumen  with  which  that  region  abounds. 
There  is  no  probability  in  the  notion  that  they  designed 
this  vast  building  to  secure  them  against  a  future  deluge; 
on  the  contrary,  the  chief  object  of  their  leaders  seems  to 
have  been  the  acquisition  of  renown.  But  as  it  was  the 
purpose  of  Ood  that  mankind  should  replenish  the  earth ; 
and  that  for  this  end  they  should  be  divided  into  different 
nations,  and  inhabit  different  countries,  he  interposed  in 
the  present  instance  to  frustrate  their  design,  and  to  fnree 
them  to  the  separation  by  which  his  will  should  be: 
aeoomplished.  He  confounded  their  language  that  tbey 
understood  not  one  another's  speech. 

4.  Various  opinions  have  been  entertained  regarding 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  confusion  of  tongues.  Sane 
have  thought  that  by  this  we  are  merely  to  understand 
such  a  difference  of  sentiments,  and  dividing  of  thcar 
counsels,  as  led  to  quarrelling  and  separation.  But  tke 
variety  of  languages  that  has  ever  since  prevailed  on  the 
eaifOi  tends  to  prove  that  by  divine  interposition  thek^ 


litt^gHiiga ¥ms  omfouiided.  The  degree^  h&wefet, lea'^iMAh  . 
i)m  was  eonfoonded  is  not  so  easily  asoertsined.    Buttte :: 
niDSi  nataral  opinion  seems  to  be^  that  mankind;  wfaen-i 
this  event  happened^  were  divided  into  three  branches  ' 
aeoording  as  they  were  descended  from  the  three  sons  of  • 
Noah,  and  that  such  confusion  took  plaoe  in  the  language^ 
that  had  hitherto  been  common  to  them  all  as  to  render  il " 
impossible  for  them  to  carry  on  their  designs  in  mutual 
c(M)peration.    In  accordance  with  this  view,  learned  men 
have  attempted  to  trace  the  different  languages  of  the 
w<Mrld  to  three  great  original  sources. 

5.  ''  An  interposition  thus  remarkaUe  could  not  easiiy 
be  forgotten,  for  it  is  but  natural  to  expect  that  the  dis**  ^ 
pened  builders  of  the  pyramid  would  carry  with  th^is,  ^ 
wherever  they  went,  the  knowledge  of  their  miraeulous ' 
dlasoQifiture.    Under  some  form  or  other  an  account  of 
the  &et  most  have  been  long  generally  preserved.    Sudl 
aceoedingly  we  find  to  be  the  case."    There  are  distinct 
reforences  to  it  in  the  records  and  traditions  of  pagui 
nations.    According  to  Herodotus  there  was  a  tower  in 
BiAylon  which  had  been  built  of  bricks  and  cemented 
with  bitumen,  and  which  was  six  hundred  feet  higb^ 
being  higher  than  the  loftiest  Egyptian  pyramid.    The 
dretimstance  of  its  being  constructed  with  burnt  bricks , 
umI  bitumen  is  also  attested  by  Justin,  Quintus  Curtius;* 
Vitmvius,  and  even  modem  travellers.    Nor  can  there 
be  a  doubt  that,  though  this  tower  was  repaired  by 
Bdos  II.  king  of  Babylon,  it  was  the  same,  or  at  least 
built  upon  the  same  spot,  and  consisting  of  the  same 
loaterials,  as  that  which  is  mentioned  in  the  book  of 
^esis.    Josephus,  relating  an  account  from  one  of  the 
tacknt  sybils,  says,  "  That  when  men  spoke  one  language 
some  of  them  built  a  lofty  tower,  as  if  to  scale  the  heaven^^ 
bat  that  the  winds  assisting  the  gods,  it  was  overtumedy  ^ 
thateadi  person  got  a  different  language,  and  that  the«lly 
wascalled  Babel."    An  ancient  author  mentions  it  as  e  ti^> 
dUoti,  that  the  men  of  the  early  ages,  relying  upon^  thf^l^'' 
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Indily  rtrenglh,  Imilt  m  lower  of  great  hei^t  la  the  pkee 
where  Babylon  stood,  and,  when  it  nearly  reached  the 
heavens,  the  winds  assisted  the  gods  in  overturning  it 
He  adds,  that  the  language  of  men  was  divided  into  a 
variety  of  dialects.  Alexander  Polyhistor  mentions  the 
same  event  as  having  given  rise  to  the  fable  of  the  giants 
attempting  to  scale  the  heavens.  The  name  of  Babel, 
which  signifies  confusion,  confirms  the  general  history  of 
the  event.  The  materials  used  in  the  building  of  the 
tower  furnish  an  undesigned  corroboration.  Built  in  an 
extended  plain,  where  stones  could  with  difficulty  be  pio- 
cured,  it  is  said  that  they  used  brick ;  and  by  the  slime 
which  they  substituted  in  place  of  mortar,  is  evidently 
meant  the  bitumen  with  which,  according  to  Herodotus, 
that  country  abounds. 

6.  In  addition  to  these  attestations  of  the  Mosaic  his- 
tory of  Babel,  there  are  vestiges  remaining  to  the  present 
day  of  the  mouldering  pyramid.  Mr  Rich,  a  recent  tra- 
veller^ to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  latest  account, 
states  that  the  total  circumference  of  its  base  is  now  only 
2111  feet,  and  that  its  present  height  does  not  exceed 
140.  The  summit  is  covered  with  heaps  of  rubl»sh, 
in  digging  into  some  of  which  layers  of  broken  burnt 
brick  cemented  with  mortar  are  discovered^  and  whole 
bricks  with  inscriptions  on  them  are  here  and  there 
found.  The  whole  is  covered  with  innumerable  tn^- 
ments  of  pottery,  brick,  bitumen,  pebbles,  vitrified  brids 
or  scoria. 

7*  The  next  event  we  shall  notice  is  the  destruction  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah ;  an  event  which  is  represented  as 
having  taken  place  by  fire  from  heaven ;  and  the  truth  of 
the  representation  is  confirmed  by  ancient  historians  and 
modem  travellers.  These  cities  were  marked  as  the 
objects  of  the  divine  vengeance  in  consequence  of  the 
extreme  wickedness  of  the  inhabitants.  When  Lot  had 
escaped,  according  to  the  instructions  which  he  had  le- 
oaved,  it  is  said,  "  Tben  the  Lord  rained  upon  Sodom  and 
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Qommmih  brimstone  and  fire  firmn  the  Lotd  out  of  hea- 
ven ;  and  he  overtlurew  those  cities^  and  all  the  plain^  and 
all  inhabitants  of  the  cities,  and  that  which  grew  upon 
the  ground.  Bat  his  wife  locked  back  from  behind  hini> 
and  she  became  a  pillar  of  salt."  The  sulphureoos  and 
vitreous  matter  arising  from  Sodom  overtook  her  while 
she  lingered  behind  the  rest,  and  enveloped  and  shrouded 
her  in  its  ashes ;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  human 
form  was  preserved,  as  there  are  many  instances  of  sub*, 
stances  retaining  the  forms  of  plants  or  of  animals  upon 
which  such  matter  fidls.  The  narrative  of  the  sacred 
historian  is  attested  by  Tacitus,  who  relates  that  a  tradi- 
tion prevailed  in  his  days  of  certain  powerful  cities  having 
been  destroyed  by  thunder  and  lightning,  and  of  the  plain 
in  which  they  were  situated  having  been  burnt  up.  He 
adds^  that  evident  traces  of  such  a  catastrophe  remained ; 
that  the  soil  appeared  to  be  parched ;  that  it  had  lost  the 
power  of  vegetation,  and  that  whatever  sprang  up  became 
black  and  crumbled  into  dust ;  that  the  plaiu  of  Sodom 
became  the  salt  sea,  which  is  of  great  extent ;  that  its  taste 
is  80  nauseous,  and  its  smell  so  disagreeable,  that  fishes 
cannot  live  in  it ;  that  it  is  not  impelled  by  any  wind ; 
that  heavy  bodies  when  thrown  into  it  are  borne  up  as  by 
a  solid,  and  that  at  certain  seasons  it  emits  bitumen  in 
great  quantities. 

8.  The  same  things  are  in  substance  said  by  Diodorus 
Sieolus,  Pliny,  and  Strabo.  The  latter  remarks  that 
the  whole  of  the  i^ipearance  of  the  lake  AsfAaltites 
gives  an  air  of  probability  to  the  prevailing  tradition,  thi^t 
thirteen  cities,  the  chief  of  which  was  Sodom,  were  once 
destroyed  and  swallowed  up  by  earthquakes,  fire,  and  an 
ioundation  of  boiling  sulphureous  water.  With  these 
attestations  of  ancient  historians  the  relations  of  modem 
travellers  agree. 

9.  It  was  in  the  age  in  which  the  cities  of  the  plabi 
were  destroyed  that  the  patriarch  Abiaham  lived.  The 
tnmexioB  which  this  palxiardi  had  with  the  nations 
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bttidct  the  Jew|>  of  which  he  wa»  the  pn^genitMv  hit 
gMtl  power  and  distinguished  character,  have  rendered 
hit  same  &01011S  in  history^  and  have  formed  the  subjeds 
of  many  eastern  traditions  which  corroborate  the  Mosaic 
history.  It  is  unnecessary  to  go  into  detail  on  this  parti* 
eular.  It  is  sufficient  to  observe  that  Abraham,  Isaac, 
Jacobs  and  Joseph,  are  mentioned  honourably  by  Berosus^ 
Alexander  Poiyhistor,  Nicolaus  DamascenuQ,  Artapanos, 
and  other  ancient  historians.  The  latter  historian  relates 
the  leading  &cts  in  the  history  of  Joseph ;  that  he  was  a 
great  favourite  with  the  king  of  Egypt ;  that  he  rose  to 
the  highest  dignity,  and  was  appointed  governor  of  the 
Ittttd ;  that  he  divided  the  land  into  enclosures ;  that  he 
married  the  daughter  of  the  priest  of  Heliopolis ;  and  that 
he  brought  his  fothers  and  brothers  into  Egypt. 

10.  Justin  mentions  that  Jacob  had  twelve  sons,  that 
Joseph  was  the  youngest,  and  that  he  was  sold  by  his 
brethren,  and  came  into  Egypt,  where,  learning  magical 
arts,  he  rose  in  &vour  with  the  king.  He  says  that  divine 
and  human  laws  were  equally  known  to  him,  insomuch 
that  he  foresaw  the  sterility  of  the  land  some  years  before 
it  took  place;  that  all  the  people  must  have  perished  if 
the  king  had  not  taken  his  advice  in  laying  up  a  store  of 
com  for  the  occasion. 

11«  The  sacred  historian  informs  us  that  the  famine 
was  over  all  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  that  all  coun^es 
catne  into  Egypt  to  buy  com,  because  the  famine  was  sore 
in  all  lands.  Though  the  expressions,  all  countries  and 
all  lands,  might  be  understood  in  a  limited  sense^  yet 
tbcafe  is  some  reason  for  believing,  as  Mr  Faber  r^narks> 
that  the  seven  years'  dearth  foretold  by  Joseph  affected  • 
even  the  remote  region  of  China.  In  the  reign  of  one  of  the 
sovereigns  of  that  portion  of  the  globe,  a  universal  diou^ 
is  said  to  have  taken  place,  the  duration  of  which  pre- ' 
dsely  accords  with  that  of  the  famine  mentioned  by 
Mi^tes.  This  numerical  coincidence  might  possibly  he 
Uiought  the  result  of  mere  accident,  if  the  identity  of  the 
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two  calamities  had  not  be^  further  established  by^«lr 
efaronological  agreement  with  each  other.-  The  Ikmine 
described  in  the  Paitateuch  commenced^  according  to 
Archbishop  Usher^  1706  years  before  the  Christian  era: 
that  which  is  mentioned  by  the  Chinese  historians  took  place 
about  1 740  years  before  the  same  epoch.  The  discrepancy, 
therefore,  between  the  two  calculations  amounts  only  to 
thirfy^inHf  years;  a  difference  so  trifling  in  so  large  a 
period,  that  we  can  scarcely  entertain  a  doubt  respecting 
the  identity  of  the  two  events. 

12. 1  formerly  alluded  to  the  testimony  given  by  ancient 
history  to  the  reality  of  the  character  of  Moses  as  aa 
historian  and  legislator.  The  leading  particulars  in  hit 
history  are  attested  by  the  most  respectable  pagan  writers. 
Berosus^  Artapanus,  Strabo,  Diodorus  Siculus,  Nume^ 
nius,  Justin,  Tacitus,  and  others,  while  they  differ  ip 
8(mie  points  from  the  sacred  historian,  concur  in  establish* 
ing  the  truth  of  his  narrative.  Artapanus  gives  a  partis 
cular  account  of  the  deliverance  of  the  Jews,  their  passage 
through  the  Red  sea,  and  the  destruction  of  the  Egyptmns^ 
He  considers  Moses  as  the  person  whom  the  Oreeks  called 
Musttus,  and  informs  us  that  the  Heliopolitans  give  the . 
fi^owing  account  of  the  passage  of  the  Red  sea : — "  Th^ 
long  of  Egypt,  as  soon  as  the  Jews  had  departed  from  his 
coimtry,  pursued  them  with  an  immense  army,  bearing 
^g  with  him  the  consecrated  animals.  But  Moses 
having,  by  the  Divine  command,  struck  the  waters  with 
^  rod,  they  parted  asunder,  and  afforded  a  free  passage 
to  the  Israelites.  The  Egyptians  attempted  to  follow 
them ;  when  fire  suddenly  flashed  in  their  feces ;  and  the 
Ka  returning  to  its  usual  channel,  brought  a  universal 
^traction  upon  their  army."  Justin,  in  his  abridg^t 
meat  of  the  history  of  Trogus  Pompeius,  says,  that. 
Uoses  was  the  leader  of  those  who  were  banished  from 
%ypt:  that  the  Egyptians  in  pursuing  him  were  forced 
i)^  by  a  tempest ;  and  that  he  took  possession  of  Mount' 
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Sinai.  Diodorus  Sicaliu  relates  that  a  dreadful  dw^der 
afflicting  the  Egyptians^  it  was  declared  that  it  should 
never  be  removed  till  all  foreigners  were  expelled  the 
country;  that  Moses,  a  man  of  great  courage,  was  the 
lawgiver  and  leader  of  the  Jews ;  that  he  taught  them  to 
worship  God;  divided  them  into  twelve  tribes;  gave 
them  such  ritual  observances  as  to  separate  them  firom 
other  nations ;  and  adds,  that  he  heard  these  things  from 
God.  He  relates,  that  among  the  natives  of  the  spot 
a  tradition  was  in  existence  even  at  the  time  when  he 
wrote,  which  had  been  transmitted  to  them  through  a 
long  line  of  ancestors,  that  the  whole  bay  was  once  laid 
bare  to  the  very  bottom,  the  waters  retiring  to  the  opposite 
shores.  But  the  waters  soon  returned  to  their  accustomed 
channel.  To  this  day,  according  to  a  respectable  modern 
traveller,  Shaw,  the  inhabitants  of  Ck>rondel  have  still  a 
tradition  that  an  army  had  passed  once  through  the  Red 
sea  on  dry  land. 

13.  The  very  country,  indeed,  where  the  event  is  said 
to  have  happened,  bears  testimony  in  some  degree  to  the 
accuracy  of  the  Mosaic  narrative.  Still  is  the  Scriptural 
Etham  denominated  Etti ;  the  vnldemess  of  Shur,  the 
mountain  of  Sinai,  and  the  country  of  Paran,  are  still 
kno^m  by  the  same  names;  and  Marah,  Elath,  and 
Midian,  are  still  familiar  to  the  ears  of  the  Arabs.  The 
grove  of  Elim  yet  remains ;  and  its  twelve  fountains  have 
neither  increased  nor  diminished  in  number  since  the 
days  of  Moses. 

14.  Thus  we  see  how  various,  full,  and  ineontroverti«* 
ble  are  the  evidences  by  which  the  particulars  in  the  history 
of  Moses,  in  connexion  with  the  journeying  and  miracu- 
lous preservation  of  Isrs^l,  are  established.  Their  de** 
parture  from  Egypt,  for  example,  is  a  fact  universally 
acknowledged ;  though  pagan  writers  differ  as  to  the  rea« 
sons  which  they  assign  for  it.  According  to  Manethe^ 
Lysimachus,  Diodorus,  Justin,  and  some  of  the  auUion 
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oonsQlted  by  Tacitos^  the  Israelites  were  violently  ex- 
pelied ;  bat  according  to  other  authors  adduced  by  Taci- 
tus^ they  were  not  expelled,  but  merely  emigrated ;  and 
the  reason  assigned  for  their  voluntary  emigration  is,  that 
tiie  vast  population  of  Egypt  exceeded  its  resources. 
But  while  the  pagan  writers  thus  contradict  each  other^ 
and  even  oppose  the  Mosaic  narrative  in  their  mode  of 
accounting  for  the  departure  of  Israel  out  of  £gypt  under 
the  guidance  of  Moses^  the  fact  of  the  exodus  is  admitted 
by  them  alL  And,  when  we  remember  that  the  Penta* 
tench,  as  was  already  demonstrated,  was  written  in  the 
Age  of  Moses^  and  that  Manetho,  the  earliest  of  the  Gen« 
tile  historians  cited  in  opposition  to  Moses,  was  high 
priest  of  H^iopoHs  during  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Phila: 
Mphus,  and  therefore  flourished  twelve  centuries  after  the 
exodus  of  Israel^  we  cannot  hesitate  to  believe  that  the 
Meoimt  of  the  sacred  hist<N*ian,  in  regard  to  the  circum* 
stances  that  caused  the  departure  of  the  Hebrews  out  of 
£!gypt,  is  the  truth. 

15.  Thus,  we  have  seen,  that  the  focts  mentioned  in 
the  Mosaic  history  are  attested  by  ancient  historians,  and 
by  traditionary  testimony.  Before  leaving  this  general 
branch  of  our  subject,  it  may  be  proper  to  notice  the  corro- 
boration  of  lesser  incidents  alluded  to  in  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures. 

16.  There  are  many  notices  of  the  religious  opinions 
sod  conditi(m  of  the  nations  of  antiquity  which  agree  with 
ftll  that  we  can  learn  from  any  other  source.  The  Ara« 
bians,  Persians,  Chaldeans^  Assyrians,  and  Canaanites, 
ve  acknowledged  to  have  been  the  most  ancient  nations  t 
uid  to  have  held  notions  of  religion,  in  the  earlier  period 
of  their  history,  much  more  pure  than  those  which  they 
possessed  in  after-times,  or  than  those  of  other  heathen 
nations.  The  Assyrians  and  Chaldeans  were  among  the 
fi>»t  who  corrupted  religion,  though  they  seem  to  have  re- 
tained the  knowledge  and  worship  of  the  true  God  for  a 
^  time,  in  uniim  with  many  superstitions.    The  treat« 
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inent  which  Abraham  received  firoin  the  Phenicsaiiiy  Ihe 
BgyptiaoB,  and  Abimelech^  a  king  of  Canaan,  shovB  that 
reverence  was  entertained  for  the  one  troe  God. 

17.  The  sacred  historian  presents  us  incidentally  with 
information  respecting  the  sources  of  human  knowledge 
and  inventions  in  the  arts,  which  the  traditions  and  his- 
tories of  almost  every  naticm  confirm.  The  accuraey  of 
the  description  given  by  Moses  of  the  manners  of  the  eariy 
ages,  is  fully  established  by  the  same  testimony.  That 
mixture  of  power  and  independence,  joined  wi^  airapll- 
eiiy,  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures  as  characteristic  of 
early  nations,  is  corroborated  by  every  account  that  hss 
reMJied  us  of  early  times.  The  nations  around  Palestiiie 
are  described  in  the  sacred  history  as  advanced  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  but  sunk  in  groai 
ignorance  and  superstition ;  and  the  correctness  of  this 
statement  cannot  be  denied.  The  Greeks  received  maA. 
of  their  knowledge  from  the  east,  and  Pythagoras,  and 
afterwards  Plato,  spent  several  years  in  Egypt,  and  is 
oAer  eastern  countries,  collecting  information.  On  the 
supposition  that  an  original  revelation  had  been  comma<» 
nicated,  the  most  considerable  vestiges  were  to  be  expected 
in  the  eastern  nations,  which  were  nearest  the  seat  of  the 
human  race.  Corruption,  even  in  those  nati<His,  rapidly 
advanced ;  and  imagination  cannot  conceive  a  more  do* 
baaing  superstition  than  that  into  which  the  Egyptians 
fell,  particularly  in  their  worship  of  animals,  or  that  of 
the  Phenicians,  Babylonians,  and  Assyrians. 

18.  Scripture  shows  that  Egypt  had  risen  in  civilisation 
as  early  as  the  time  of  Joseph.  I  to  sovereigns  were  sur* 
rounded  with  the  pomp  of  royalty ;  they  had  their  guards 
and  state-prisons.  In  the  time  of  Moses  they  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  art  of  engraving,  and  a]fM>  with  what 
>nust  have  contributed  much  to  their  improvement^  the 
*<t  of  writing.    The  people  of  Canaan  also,  the  most  cor* 

^^tod  and  debased  by  superstition,  were  advanced  in 
^^^^■'Hh  and  cjvilisationr    They  appear  to  have  cultivated 
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igricultare  and  gardening  with  eonaidenrble  suecsss;  and 
that  tiiey  had  made  some  progress  in  many  of  the  useful 
and  fine  arts  may  be  inferred  from  the  allusions  to  their 
vessels  ci  silverand  gold,  of  brass  and  of  iron ;  and  to  their 
sculpture  and  music. 

19.  Ancient  history  confirms  the  truth  of  this  repre- 
sentation,  by  bearing  testimony  to  the  early  improvem^t 
and  power  of  Egypt.  Herodotus  says,  that  all  the  artflj^ 
and  even  the  worship  of  the  gods,  were  learned  from  the 
Egyptians.  Diodorus  Siculus  mentions  that  the  Greeks 
learned  agriculture  from  Egypt  Athens  was  founded  by 
Gecn^  a  citizen  of  Lower  Egypt ;  and  the  celebrated 
eoort  of  Areopagus  was  formed  after  an  Egyptian  model. 
The  Tarions  traditions  respecting  Cadmus  also  corrobo- 
nte  the  intimations  of  Scripture  concerning  the  Phent. 
ciaiis;  as  it  is  probable  that  he  came  from  Phenicia  at  the 
time  oi  Joshua^  whose  victories  it  has  been  thought  con- 
tr^uted  to  the  departure  of  himself  and  his  colony.  To 
him  the  Greeks  owed  their  knowledge  of  the  arts  of  life ; 
and  he  was  the  first  who  introduced  letters  among  them. 

20.  Thus,  the  more  narrowly  we  compare  the  facts^  and 
even  incidental  allusions,  contained  in  the  narrative  of  the 
ascred  historian,  with  the  testimony  furnished  by  pagan 
writers  and  traditions,  and  with  the  manners,  customs, 
•nd  progress  in  the  arts  and  sciences  of  the  most  ancient 
nations,  the  more  shall  we  be  satisfied  of  the  perfect  truth 
of  the  Mosaic  record.  Yet,  according  to  the  ordinary 
course  of  human  events,  to  use  the  words  of  Bryant,  '<  the 
disUaice  of  time  is  so  great,  and  the  scene  of  action  so 
lemote  and  so  little  frequented,  that  one  would  imagine 
there  could  have  been  no  traces  obtained  of  such  very 
^arly  occurrences. .  It  must  therefore  raise  within  ut  a 
Ufid  of  religious  reverence  for  the  sacred  writer,  when 
we  see  such  evidences  still  remain  of  his  wonderM 
history.  We  read  of  expeditions  undertaken  by  Osiiis, 
SesQsbris,  Bacchui^  Semiramis,  and  the  Atlantians^  into 
dUhrent  parts  of  the  world.    But  no  vesti^^  ,reniaiiaB>  of 
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their  operations.  The  history  recorded  by  Moses  appesil 
like  a  bright  but  remote  objeet,  seen  throagh  the  glsss  of 
an  excellent  optician^  dear,  distinct^  and  well  defined. 
When  we  look  back  upon  the  aooounts  transmitted  eos- 
ceming  the  Assyrians,  Egyptians,  Medes^  and  8<grthiaD8; 
or  those  of  the  early  ages  of  Italy  and  Greece ; — ^while  we 
gaze,  the  forms  die  away,  and  we  are  soon  lost  in  gloont 
and  uncertainty.  .Concerning  the  Isradites,  we  have  s 
regular  and  consistent  history.  And>  though  they  were 
roving  in  adesert  for  forty  years,  and  were  far  removed 
from  the  rest  of  the  world ;  yet  we  have  seen  what  mani- 
fest  tokens  remain  of  their  journeying  and  miraculoiis 
preservation."    We  now  proceed  to  observe, 

21.  (V.)  That  the  universal  testimony  of  the  Jewish 
people  and  Jewish  writers  establishes  the  reality  of  the 
miraculous  facts  recorded  in  the  Mosaic  history.  The 
evidence  derived  from  the  unanimous  testimony  of  the 
Jewish  nation  has  been  already  noticed.  We  also  ad- 
T«ted  to  the  proo&  which  are  afforded  of  the  divine  ori- 
gin  of  the  Mosaic  diBpensation  by  a  series  of  independent 
writers  succeeding  one  another  from  the  earliest  to  the 
latest  period  of  their  history.  All  their  writings,  whether 
sacred  or  profane,  and  all  their  national  institutions,  bear 
te^mony  to  the  reality  of  the  miracles  by  whidi  the  law 
was  accompanied.    I  remark, 

22.  (VI.)  That  the  reality  of  these  is  eonfirmed  by 
public  memorials  and  institutions  appdnted  expressly  at 
the  time  when  they  were  wrought  for  their  commemora- 
tion. This  ccmsideration  is  of  peculiar  importance  ;  and 
will  be  found  to  furnish  a  species  of  evidence  for  the  truth 
of  the  miracles  performed  in  attestation  of  divine  revela- 
tion which  no  pretei^ded  miracles  can  claim.  If  we  may 
fiiirly  suspect  miracles  to  be  false  when  the  accounts  of 
them  are  not  published  to  the  wwld  till  long  afker  the 
time  when  they  are  said  to  have  been  performed  ;-^-or, 
when  the  accounts  are  not  published  in  the  place  where 

'uded  they  were  performed,  but  are  propagated 
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only  at  a  great  distance  from  the  supposed  scene  of  action-; 
-^-or,  if  in  the  time  when  and  the  place  where  they  took 
tbeir  rise^  they  might  he  suffered  to  pass  without  exami- 
nation; may  we  not^  and  ought  we  not^  to  presume  those 
miracles  to  he  true  to  which  these  criteria  apply  ?  "  I 
may  safely  challenge  you/'  says  the  author  of  the  Crite- 
rion^ *'  to  produce  from  ancient  history,  or  from  the  more 
modem  relaters  of  wonders  among  the  papists,  any  par- 
ticular miracle^  which,  if  it  can  he  traced  up  to  contem- 
porary witnesses,  and  was  puhlished  on  the  spot,  will  not 
be  instantly  ohserved  to  lahour  under  one  or  other  of  the 
above-mentioned  defects.  We  shall  ever  find  the  people 
refusing  any  examination  of  the  miracle,  through  a  blind 
credulity  aad  eagerness  of  helief,  or  the  promoters  of  it 
armed  with  power  rendering  an  examination  impossible. 
Take  your  Livy  into  your  hands,  and  you  will  find  this 
to  be  remarkahly  the  case  of  the  prodigies  with  which  his 
history  so  ahounds.  A  miracle,  the  evidence  of  which 
was  not  inquired  into  hy  those  to  whom  it  was  first  pro- 
posed,  ought  to  he  rejected  equally  with  a  miracle,  the 
evidence  of  which  could  not  he  inquired  into." 

23.  The  very  reverse  of  this  is  the  case  in  regard  to  the 
miracles  which  attest  the  truth  of  divine  revelation.  The 
miracles  which  were  specially  designed  to  prove  the  di- 
vine  origin  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation  were  recorded  and 
published  at  the  time  when  and  at  the  place  where  they 
were  wrought :  and  still  more,  there  were  certain  comme- 
morativeordinances  which  existed  among  the  Jews  from  the 
period  when  the  miraculous  events  took  place,  which  mi- 
racoious  events  these  ordinances  or  monuments  were  ap- 
pmnted  to  commemorate.  It  will  he  found  impossible  to 
account  for  their  continued  existence  without  admitting 
the  facts  to  which  they  related,  and  of  which  they  tes. 
tified. 

24.  Such  monuments  gave  indubitahle  evidence  through 
every  succeeding  age  of  the  miracles  by  which  Grod  him- 
self attested  the  divine  commission  of  his  servant  Moses. 
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Thus,  we  read  in  Exodus  xvi.  32,  "  This  is  the  thiBg 
which  the  Lord  commandeth :  Fill  an  omer  of  it  (thai  u 
the  manna),  to  be  kept  for  your  generations ;  that  they 
may  see  the  bread  wherewith  I  have  fed  you  in  the  wil- 
derness, when  I  brought  you  forth  from  the  land  of  Egypt 
And  Moses  said  unto  Aaron,  take  a  pot  and  put  an  omer 
full  of  manna  therein,  and  lay  it  up  before  the  Lord,  to 
be  kept  for  your  generations.  As  the  Lord  commanded 
Moses,  so  Aaron  laid  it  up  before  the  testimony  to  be  kept" 
Was  not  this  a  standing  demonstration,  that  the  people 
were  miraculously  fed  with  manna  forty  years  in  the 
wilderness?  The  miraculous  cure  of  the  people  from  the 
bite  of  the  fiery  serpents  was  commemorated  in  a  similar 
manner.  Moses,  in  obedience  to  the  command  of  God, 
made  a  serpent  of  brass,  and  put  it  upon  a  pole :  and  it 
came  to  pass,  that  if  a  serpent  had  bitten  any  man,  when 
he  beheld  the  serpent  of  brass  he  lived.  This  brazea 
serpent  was  preserved  as  a  memorial  to  the  Jewish  naticm 
until  the  time  of  Hezekiah,  by.  whom  it  was  broken  in 
pieces  on  account  of  the  superstitious  veneration  paid  to 
it  by  the  people. 

25.  In  like  manner,  to  commemorate  the  wonderful 
passage  of  the  Israelites  over  Jordan,  Joshua  erected 
twelve  monumental  stones,  to  afford  perpetual  demon* 
stration  to  all  succeeding  ages  of  the  reality  of  the  mira- 
culous event  commemorated.  ''  It  came  to  pass,  when 
all  the  people  were  clean  passed  over  Jordan,  that  the 
Lord  spake  unto  Joshua,  saying.  Take  ye  twelve  men  out 
of  the  people,  out  of  every  tribe  a  man ;  and  command  ye 
them,  saying,  Take  ye  hence  out  of  the  midst  of  Joidan, 
out  of  the  place  where  the  priests'  feet  stood  firm,  twelve 
stones :  and  ye  shall  carry  them  over  with  you,  and  leave 
them  in  the  lodging,  place  where  ye  shall  lodge  this  night 
And  Joshua  called  the  twelve  men  whom  he  had  prepued 
of  the  children  of  Israel,  out  of  every  tribe  a  man :  And 
Joshua  said  unto  them.  Pass  over  before  the  ark  of  the 
^  vour  God  into  the  midst  of  Jordan,  and  take  ye  Vf 
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every  man  of  you  a  stone  upon  his  shoulder,  aecordiag  to 
the  number  of  the  tribes  of  the  children  of  Israel:  that 
this  may  be  a  sign  among  you^  that  when  your  children 
ask  their  fathers  in  time  to  come,  saying.  What  mean  ye 
by  these  stoaotes?  then  ye  shall  sjiswer  them^  That  the 
waters  of  Jordan  were  cut  off  before  the  ark  of  the  cove- 
nant of  the  Lord :  when  it  passed  over  Jordan,  the  waters 
of  Jordan  were  cut  off.  And  these  stones  shall  be  for  a 
memorial  unto  the  children  of  Israel  for  ever.  And  the 
duldnen  of  Inael  did  so,  as  Joshua  commanded ;  and  took 
«p  twelve  stones  out  of  the  midst  of  Jordan,  as  the  Lord 
sfiake  unto  Joshua,  according  to  the  number  of  the  tribes 
of  the  chUdrea  of  Israel ;  and  carried  them  over  with 
them  unto  the  place  where  they  lodged,  and  laid  them 
down  there.  And  Joshua  set  iip  twelve  stones  in  the 
midst  of  Jordan,  in  the  place  where  the  feet  of  the  priests 
which  bare  the  ark  of  the  covenant  stood :  and  they  are 
them  until  this  day.  And  the  people  came  up  out  of 
Jordan,  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  first  months  and  encamped 
ifl  6i]ga],  in  the  east  border  of  Jericho.  And  those  twelve 
stones,  which  they  took  out  of  Jordan,  did  Joshua  pitdi 
in  Gilg^  And  he  spake  unto  the  children  of  Israel, 
njiog.  When  your  children  shall  ask  their  fathers  in  time 
to  ooBEie,  saying.  What  mean  these  stones  ?  then  ye  shall 
let  your  children  know,  saying,  Israd  came  over  this 
Jordan  on  dry  land.  For  the  Lord  your  God  dried  up 
the  waters  of  Jordan  from  before  you,  until  ye  were  passed 
over,  as  the  Lord  your  God  did  to  the  Red  sea,  which  he 
dried  up  from  before  us  until  we  were  gone  over :  that 
idl  the  people  of  the  earth  might  know  the  hand  of  the 
Wd,  that  it  is  mighty :  that  ye  might  fear  the  Lord  your 
God  for  ever.'** 

26.  When  we  consider  that  the  account  of  the  miracu. 
Ims  event  thus  commemorated  was  published  in  a  writ*- 
Isn^dooument  at  the  time  when  the  event  is  said  to  have 
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taken  place;  that  from  the  first  erection  of  the  monu- 
mental stones^  the  eyewitnesses  of  the  passage  over  Jor- 
dan taught  their  children  the  fact  which  they  were 
designed  to  commemorate;  that  these  children  again 
taught  their  children  the  same,  and  so  onward  from  gene- 
ration to  generation ;  it  is  manifest  that  the  belief  asso^ 
dated  with  the  stones  must  have  been  as  old  as  the 
erection  of  the  stones.  "  For,  if  we  suppose  its  origin  to 
be  posterior  to  their  erection,  the  man  who  first  intro- 
duced  it  must  not  only  have  persuaded  the  Israelites 
that  the  stones  were  simply  commemorative  of  the  alleged 
facts;  but  he  must  additionally  have  persuaded  them, 
that  they  themselves  already  knew  the  stones  to  be  thus 
commemorative,  having  universally  received  that  know- 
ledge  in  uninterrupted  succession  from  their  fathers.  Now 
the  Israelites  of  any  later  period  could  be  no  more  in- 
duced to  admit  such  a  self-contradicting  falsehood,  than 
the  English  of  the  present  day  could  be  brought  to  believe, 
both  that  Stonehenge  was  reared  to  commemorate  a 
miraculous  passage  of  the  Normans  across  the  dry  bed 
of  the  British  channel,  and  that  they  themselves  had  re- 
eeived  this  account  of  its  origin  and  import  in  unbroken 
succession  from  father  to  son,  ever  since  the  occurrence  of 
that  stupendous  miracle.  In  each  case,  the  ground  of 
the  impossibility  is  the  very  same ;  no  man  can  be  per- 
suaded to  believe,  that  he  always  previously  knew  a 
matter  which  is  now  for  the  first  time  communicated  to 
him." 

27.  In  addition  to  the  memorials  alluded  to,  there 
were  remarkable  institutions  appropriated  to  commemo- 
rate miraculous  interpositions  of  Providence,  and  which 
were  observed  during  the  whole  period  of  the  Jewish 
history. 

28.  (I.)  Circumcision  was  observed  by  the  Jews  as  a 
seal  and  memorial  of  the  covenant  which  had  been  made 
"""**^  Abraham.    Though  this  rite  was  adopted  by  some 

"uicient  nations,  it  was  the  Jews  alone  who,  by 
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assigning  the  reason  of  its  origin^  connected  it  with  an 
historical  fact.  Of  the  reality  of  this  fact,  namely,  God's 
covenant  with  Abraham,  it  was  a  perpetual  demonstra- 
tion. 

29.  (II.)  The  passover  was  another  commemorative  in- 
stitution. The  sacred  historian  thus  explains  the  reason 
of  its  appointment.  ''  For  I  will  pass  through  the  land  of 
Egypt  this  night,  and  will  smite  all  the  firstborn  in  the 
land  of  Egypt,  both  man  and  beast;  and  against  all  the 
gods  of  Egypt  I  will  execute  judgment ;  I  am  the  Lord. 
And  the  blood  shall  be  to  you  for  a  token  on  the  houses 
where  ye  are :  and  when  I  see  the  blood,  I  shall  pass 
over  you,  and  the  plague  shall  not  be  upon  you  to  destroy 
you  when  I  smite  the  land  of  Egypt.  And  this  day 
shall  be  unto  you  for  a  memorial,  and  ye  shall  keep  it  a 
feast  to  the  Lord  throughout  your  generations,  ye  shall 
keep.it  a  feast  by  an  ordinance  for  ever."*  The  circum. 
stance  particularly  deserving  of  our  attention  here  is,  the 
perpetuity  of  this  ordinance  from  the  very  night  when 
all  the  firstborn  of  Egypt  are  said  to  have  miraculously 
perished,  and  when  the  Israelites  emigrated  in  a  body  from 
the  country.  This  perpetuity  is  enjoined  with  peculiar 
emphasis ;  and  the  reason  and  design  of  this  injunction  are 
given  in  the  following  remarkable  words : — "  Ye  shall 
observe  this  thing  for  an  ordinance  to  thee  and  to  thy  sons 
for  ever.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  when  ye  be  come  to  the 
land  which  the  Lord  will  give  you,  according  as  he  hath 
promised,  that  ye  shall  keep  this  service.  And  it  shall  come 
to  pass,  when  your  children  shall  say  unto  you.  What  mean 
ye  by  this  service  ?  that  ye  shall  say.  It  is  the  sacrifice  of 
the  Lord's  passover,  who  passed  over  the  houses  of  the 
children  of  Israel  in  Egypt,  when  he  smote  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  delivered  our  houses."  That  the  passover 
was  thus  regularly  celebrated,  from  age  to  age,  by  the 
Israelites,  from  the  night  in  which  all  the  firstborn  of 
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£igypt  were  mincQiously  destroyed  till  the  present  day, 
is  unqnestionable ;  so  that  the  institation  appointed  to 
eommemorate  the  miracle,  as  well  as  the  explanatory 
eommest  in  the  Pentateuch,  has  always  been,  and  con. 
tinues  to  be>  a  standing  memorial  of  the  extraordinary 
interposition  of  God.  **  As  the  rite  of  circumcinon 
demonstrates  the  making  of  God's  covenant  with  Ateiham 
and  his  posterity;  so  the  rite  of  the  passover  equally 
demonstrates  the  miraculous  death  of  the  ficsibom,  and 
the  triumphant  exodus  of  Israel." 

30*  (III.)  The  feast  of  Pentecost,  so  called  because  it 
was  celebrated  on  the  fiftieth  day  after  the  passover,  and 
eonsequently  on  the  fiftieth  day  after  Israelis  departure 
from  Egypt,  was  designed  chiefly  to  commemorate  the 
giving  of  the  law  from  Mount  Sinai ;  and,  in  eonnexion 
with  this  event,  the  fulfilment  of  God^s  promise  in  the 
establishment  of  his  people  in  the  land  of  Canaan.    Id 
the  Old  Testament  it  is  called  The  Feast  of  Weeks,  be- 
cause it  was  celebrated  seven  weeks  after  the  passover ;  and 
the  Feast  of  Harvest  and  of  First  Fruits,  because  it  was 
observed  at  that  season  of  the  year  when  the  harvest 
usually  closed,  and  when,  in  obedience  to  the  law,  each 
head  of  a  family  took  some  of  the  first  fruits  of  the  land  and 
presented  them  to  the  Lord,  in  acknowledgment  of  the 
miraculous  providences  experienced  by  the  nation.   "  And 
it  shall  be,  when  thou  art  come  imto  the  land  which  the 
Lord  thy  €rod  givetii  thee  for  an  inheritance,  and  pos- 
sessest  it,  and  dwellest  therein ;  that  thou  sfaalt  take  of 
the  first  of  the  fruit  of  the  earth,  which  thou  shalt  bring 
of  thy  land  that  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee,  and  shalt 
put  it  in  a  basket,  and  shalt  go  imto  the  place  which  the 
Lord  thy  God  shall  choose  to  place  his  name  therei.    And 
thou  shalt  go  unto  the  priest  that  shall  be  in  those  days, 
^^d  say  unto  him,  I  profess  this  day  unto  the  Lord  thy 
^od,  that  I  am  come  unto  the  country  which  the  Lord 
^^are  unto  our  fathers  for  to  give  it  us.    And  the  priest 
*ake  the  basket  out  of  thine  hand,  and  set  it  down 
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before  the  altar  of  the  Lord  thy  God.  And  thou  shalt 
speak  and  say  before  the  Lord  thy  God,  A  Syrian  ready 
to  perish  was  my  fother>  and  he  went  down  into  Egypt, 
and  sojourned  there  with  a  few,  uid  became  there  a 
nation,  great,  mighty,  and  populous ;  and  the  Egyptiuis 
evil  entreated  us,  and  aflSicted  us,  and  laid  upon  us  hard 
bondage :  And  when  we  cried  unto  the  Lord  God  of  our 
fathers,  the  Lord  heard  our  voice,  and  looked  on  our 
affliction,  and  our  labour,  and  our  oppression.  And  the 
Lord  brought  us  forth  out  of  Egypt  with  a  mighty  hand, 
and  with  an  outstretched  arm,  and  with  great  terribleness, 
and  with  signs,  and  with  wonders ;  and  he  hath  brought 
as  into  this  place,  and  hath  given  us  this  land,  even  a 
land  that  floweth  with  milk  and  honey^  And  now,  be- 
hold, I  have  brought  the  first  fruits  of  the  land,  which 
thou,  O  Lord,  hast  given  me.'** 

3L  (IV.)  The  feast  of  tabernacles  was  instituted  in 
like  manner  as  a  memorial  of  the  forty  years  during  which 
the  people  of  Israel  dwelt  in  t^ts  or  booths  in  the  wild^- 
ness.  *'  Thou  shalt  observe  the  feast  of  tabernacles  seven 
days,  after  that  thou  hast  gathered  in  thy  com  and  thy 
wine." 

32.  In  the  following  words  there  is  a  repetition  of  the 
injunction  regarding  the  observance  of  the  three  great 
festivals :  '^  Three  times  in  the  year  shall  all  thy  males 
appear  before  the  Lord  thy  God  in  the  place  which  he 
«haU  choose ;  in  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread,  and  in  the 
feast  of  weeks,  and  in  the  feast  of  tabemaeles ;  and  they 
shall  not  appear  before  the  Lord  empty.''  These  comme- 
morative institutions  were  sacredly  observed  by  the  Jews, 
from  the  time  of  their  appointment  by  Moses  till  the  pre. 
sent  day ;  and  the  perpetuity  of  their  observance  famishes 
the  most  powerful  evidence  of  the  reality  of  the  miracu. 
loos  facts  of  which  they  are  memorials. 

33.  Indeed,  every  part  of  the  Jewish  ritual  had  a  direct 

*  I>fiat  chap.  zxvi. 
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or  indirect  reference  to  these  miracoloas  events,  especially 
their  deliverance  from  Egypt  The  exhortations  given 
to  them  to  exercise  kindness  and  mercy,  are  enforced  by 
the  consideration,  that  they  were  bondmen  in  the  land  of 
Egypt,  and  that  God  delivered  them.  The  dvil  govern- 
ment of  the  Hebrews  was  founded  upon  the  same  mira- 
culous facts.  The  moral  law  was  prefaced  by  the  con- 
sideration, that  its  author  was  the  Lord  God  who  had 
brought  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  out  of  the  house 
of  bondage.  The  appointment  and  observance  of  the  lavs 
of  Moses  could  not  have  taken  place  without  the  con- 
tinued exercise  of  miraculous  power.  The  law  of  the 
Sabbatical  year  was  a  remarkable  instance  of  this;  as 
was  also  the  year  of  jubilee,  which  was  celebrated  every 
fiftieth  year.  On  these  two  occasions,  it  was  appointed 
that  the  whole  law  should  be  read  with  peculiar  solemnity. 
Did  not  the  institution  of  these  laws  and  ordinances  pro- 
ceed upon  the  ground  of  the  miraculous  deliverance  of 
the  people,  and  of  the  protecting  power  of  God  ?  Does 
not  their  continued  observance  show  their  belief  of  the 
miracles  which  their  institutions  commemorated,  and 
which  their  law  recorded  ?  When  they  ask.  What  mean 
these  statutes  ?  Thou  shalt  say, "  We  were  bondmen  in  the 
land  of  Egypt,  and  the  Lord  brought  us  out  thence  with 
a  mighty  hand/' 

34.  We  have  now  proved  the  genuineness  and  authen- 
ticity of  the  Mosaic  record ;  the  reality  of  the  miracles  of 
which  that  narrative  gives  an  account;  that  they  are 
attested  by  Moses,  a  man  distinguished  for  integrity, 
wisdom,  and  piety,  who  was  neither  an  enthusiast,  dupe, 
nor  impostor ;  that  the  miraculous  facts  are  accompanied 
with  frequent  appeals  to  the  people  as  witnesses  of  their 
reality,  a  proof  which  could  never  have  been  given,  had 
not  the  truth  of  the  facts  been  unquestioned  and  acknow- 
ledged ;  that  the  miracles  are  farther  corroborated  by  the 
traditions  related  by  heathen  authors,  which  correspond 
with  the  facts  related  in  the  Mosaic  history ;  that  they 
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are  supported  by  the  uniform  belief  of  the  nation,  from 
the  time  of  Moses  to  the  latest  period  of  their  history ; 
and  that  they  are  established  by  public  monuments,  and 
the  peculiar  constitution  and  government  of  the  Jewish 
nation. 

35.  We  are  now  capable  of  estimating  what  degree  of 
weight  is  due  to  the  flippant  remark  of  Hume,  when  he 
says  that  the  Pentateuch  is  '^  corrpborated  by  no  con- 
curring testimony ;" — a  remark  probably  made  in  entire 
ignorance  of  the  great  amount  of  collateral  evidence  by 
which  the  Mosaic  record  is  accompanied ;  and  a  remark 
which  is  well  adapted  to  the  designs  of  those  whose  minds 
are  biassed  against  the  claims  of  divine  revelation. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  IirTEB.KAL  EVIDENCE  OF  THE  DIVINE  AUTHORITY  OF  THE 
OLD  TESTAMENT  :  MOSES,  A  PBOFHET  ;  OR  THE  DOCTRINES 
OF  THE  MOSAIC  DISPENSATION  :  ON  THE  DESIGNS  OF  THE 
MOSAIC  DISPENSATION. 

1.  Man  having  fallen  by  transgression  from  the  purity 
and  uprightness  with  which  he  was  created,  and  having, 
as  is  clearly  proved  by  experience,  entailed  depravity  on 
all  his  offspring,  it  was  morally  impossible,  from  the  very 
nature  of  things,  that  the  human  race  could,  by  their  own 
efforts,  extricate  themselves  from  inevitable  destruction. 
They  could  neither  satisfy  the  justice  of  Grod,  nor  pro- 
duce in  their  nature  the  holiness  which  had  been  lost. 
Deliverance,  therefore,  could  come  to  them  only  from 
God. 

2.  The  deliverance  which  he  designed  for  them,  as  well 
as  the  mode  of  its  accomplishment,  he  revealed  to  our 
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first  ptrentfl  immediately  after  the  fall.  This  redemption 
formed  the  theme  of  the  system  of  inspired  truth  from  the 
beginning ;  though  made  known  with  different  degrees  of 
clearness,  and  under  different  successive  modifications, 
severally  fitted  to  three  successive  periods,  and  varyuig 
only  in  the  mode  of  conmiunication  according  to  the  peea- 
liar  exigencies  of  those  three  periods  to  which  they  re- 
spectively  belong.  It  was  the  reconciliation,  as  founded 
in  the  sacrifice  of  the  Redeemer,  that  connects  together,  as 
one  genuine  and  inspired  system  of  religion,  the  patri- 
archal, the  Mosaic,  and  the  Christian  dispensations.  The 
two  first  were  so  constituted  as  to  look  forward  to  the 
last,  as  the  ultimate  and  most  perfect  revelation  of  the 
will  of  God  to  man.  The  same  great  and  spiritual  bless- 
ings were  enjoyed  by  those  who  lived  under  them  all, 
though  possessed  in  very  different  measures. 

3.  The  Mosaic  dispensation  was  intended  to  answer 
several  purposes,  of  which  the  two  following  were  th6 
chief:  First,  To  preserve  the  knowledge  and  worship  of 
the  only  living  and  true  God,  the  Creator  of  all  things,  in 
purity  among  one  people  specially  separated  from  the  sur- 
rounding nations  for  that  end.  Abraham  and  his  pos- 
terity were  selected  to  be  the  depositaries  of  the  doctrines 
of  heavenly  truth.  With  this  view  the  descendants  of 
that  patriarch  were  miraculously  conducted  out  of  Egypt; 
taken  into  covenant  with  God ;  and  ultimately  fixed  in 
Palestine,  as  the  place  of  residence  assigned  to  them  by 
divine  wisdom.  All  that  they  were  there  taught  to  be- 
lieve, as  well  as  to  practise,  was  calculated  deeply  to 
impress  their  minds  with  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of 
God. 

4.  But,  secondly.  The  Levitical  dispensation  was  also 
specially  intended  to  be  preparatory  to  the  gospel.  It 
was  founded  on  the  doctrine  of  a  mediator.  It  exhibited 
by  typical  and  shadowy  representations  the  Divine  Re- 
deemer, the  sacrifice  and  death  by  which  he  was  to  make 
reconciliation  for  iniquity ;  and  the  blessings  of  accept- 
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anoe  and  of  holiness  which  were  to  be,  and  which  then 
were,  obtained  through  his  blood.  The  separation  of  the 
Hebrew  nation  from  every  other  people,  the  promises  and 
predictions  of  the  coming  Savioiir  which  were  given  to 
them,  and  the  numerous  rites  of  that  priesthood  by  which 
he  was  prefigured,  were  intended  to  prepare  the  way  of 
the  Lord,  and  to  make  his  path  straight 

5.  The  doctrines,  precepts,  and  institutions  of  the  Mosaic 
dispensation  were  in  perfect  accordance  with  these  great 
and  glorious  designs.  Z  shall  now  consider  its  doctrines 
as  furnishing  evidence  of  the  divine  legation  of  Moses. 

6.  In  considering  the  doctrines  contained  in  the  Penta- 
teuch vnth  this  view,  we  must  place  ourselves  as  much  as 
possible  In  the  times  in  which  Moses  wrote.  We  must 
consider  what  were  the  notions  of  mankind  in  regard  to 
the  unity  of  God,  his  providence  and  moral  government, 
and  the  duties  which  we  owe  to  him.  For,  with  respect 
to  the  divine  unity,  '^  the  doctrine  approves  itself  so 
entirely  to  our  reason;  it  so  well  harmonizes  with  the 
palpable  unity  of  design,  which  pervades  the  whole  <3rea- 
tioB ;  and  it  appears  to  present  itself  so  naturally  to  any 
thinking  mind,  that  the  very  circumstance  of  its  obvious- 
ness might  well  prevent  its  being  adduced  as  any  proof 
that  the  code  which  inculcates  it  was  delivered  by  the  in- 
spiration of  God/' 

7«  Yet  it  is  certain- that  mankind  were  ignorant  of 
this  apparently  obvious  truth ;  that  whatever  differences 
existed  as  to  degrees  of  civilisation,  they  were  alike  the 
worshippers  of  many  gods ;  and  Uiat  the  doctrine  of  the 
divine  unity,  as  the  received  naticmal  creed,  was  con- 
fined to  one  people.  In  the  book  which  this  people  re- 
oetved  as  a  revelation  from  Gh)d  are  inculcated  with  the 
most  perfect  simplicity  the  unity  and  perfection  of  God. 
*'  God  created  the  heavens  and  Uie  earth.  God  said  unto 
Moses,  I  am  that  I  am,  the  self-existent  and  eternal  God 
hatii  sent  thee.  I  am  the  God  of  Abraham,  the  God  of 
Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacobs  this  is  my  name  fin*  ever^ 

Mi2 
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and  this  is  my  memorial  to  all  generations.  Hear,  0 
Israel,  the  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord.  Thou  shalt  have 
no  other  gods  before  me.  Be  ye  holy,  for  I  am  holy." 
This  all-perfect  Being  is  declared  to  be  the  Creator,  Pre- 
server, and  Governor  of  all  things,  whose  providence 
embraces  all  possible  events  and  agencies ;  to  be  everlast- 
ing, omniscient^  omnipresent^  almighty,  holy^  just,  merci- 
ful^ and  long.suffering.  He  is  the  God  of  the  spirits  of 
all  flesh: — God  in  heaven  above,  and  upon  the  earth 
beneath.  "  He  is  glorious  in  holiness,  fearful  in  praises, 
doing  wonders.  His  work  is  perfect,  for  all  his  ways  are 
judgment ;  a  God  of  truth,  and  without  iniquity,  jiist 
and  right  is  he.  He  is  the  judge  of  all  the  earth ;  he  re- 
gardeth  not  persons,  nor  taketh  reward.  He  is  an  holy 
God.  The  Lord  is  nigh  unto  his  people  in  all  things  that 
they  call  upon  him  for :  when  they  cry  unto  him,  he 
hears  their  voice,  and  looks  on  their  affliction.  To  him 
belongeth  vengeance  and  recompense.  The  Lord  shall 
judge  his  people.  He  will  not  justify  the  wicked,  and  by 
no  means  clear  the  guilty ;  but  he  is  merciful  and  gra- 
cious, longsuffering,  and  abundant  in  goodness  and  truth, 
forgiving  iniquity,  and  transgression,  and  sin." 

8.  Thus,  the  purest,  and  the  most  exalted  notions  of 
the  Supreme  Being  were  taught  to  the  Jews  at  a  period 
when  the  nations  of  the  earth  were  in  gross  darkness,  and 
devoted  to  superstition  and  idolatry.  These  views  were 
entertained  by  a  people  who  were  just  emerged  from  the 
galling  and  debasing  yoke  of  cruel  bondage,  and  whose 
external  circumstances  were  peculiarly  unfavourable  to 
the  adoption  of  spiritual  ideas.  No  legislator  ever  dis- 
covered, or,  if  he  discovered,  ever  proclaimed,  the  pure 
and  exalted  notions  of  the  Divinity  which  they  enter- 
tained. Philosophers  and  legislators  gave  their  counte- 
nance  to  polytheism;  and  never  personally  exemplified 
the  duty  of  turning  from  idols  to  the  worship  of  the  liv- 
ing and  true  God.  The  question  then  naturally  occurs, 
How  did  Moses  obtain  ideas  so  elevated,  so  different 
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from,  nay  so  opposite  to^  those  entertained  by  all  yfho 
preceded  or  followed  him^  and  to  all  the  tendencies  of  the 
people  among  whom  he  lived  ?  How  came  the  Jews^  in 
opposition  to  all  the  weaknesses  and  vices  of  human  nature^ 
in  opposition  to  the  influence  of  custom^  prejudice^  and 
example^  to  separate  themselves  from  the  practices  of  the 
surrounding  nations,-^practices  to  which  they  were 
naturally  and  strongly  attached  ?  How  are  we  to  account 
for  these  facts^  unless  we  admit  the  divine  inspiration  of 
the  Hebrew  prophet  and  legislator  ? 

9.  It  will  not  surely  be  alleged  that  the  Israelites,  by 
intellectual  culture^  and  by  habits  of  abstract  reasoning, 
arrived  at  the  knowledge  of  those  principles  of  religion  of 
which  all  other  nations  were  ignorant.    This  hypothesis 
cannot  at  least  be  maintained  by  those  writers  who  stig- 
matize  them,  however  unjustly,  as  remarkable  for  their 
ignorance  and  stupidity.   The  greater  their  ignorance,  the 
more  extraordinary  their  religious  attainments.    Still,  it 
is  certain  that  they  were  not  given  to  abstract  reasoning, 
or  to  refined  speculation.    They  were  so  far  Arom  having 
discovered  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  unity,  that  they 
showed  a  strange  and  perpetual  inclination  to  abandon  it. 
They  were  so  constantly  inclined  to  fall  into  the  poly*, 
theism  of  the  heathen,  that  they  were  never  cured  of  this 
depraved  tendency,  until  the  time  of  the  Babylonian 
captivity.    It  is  abundantly  clear  then  that  the  doctrine 
was  not  philosophically  excogitated  by  the  Israelites  them- 
selves ;  and,  accordingly,  we  find  it,  not  artificially  and 
abstractly  demonstrated  in  their  sacred  books,  but  only 
authoritatively  stated  and  enforced  in  them.    The  perfect 
rationality  of  the  tenet  is  undoubted ;  but  how  happened 
it  that  the  Hebrew  legislator  alone  publicly  maintained 
and  inculcated  it  ?   Whence  did  he  himself  receive  such 
an  opinion  ?    Not  in  Egypt,  the  land  of  bestial  and  vege- 
table gods. 

10.  '^  Why  was  the  divine  unity  the  established  doc- 
trine of  the  rustic  and  little-inquisitive  Israelites ;  while 
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the  philosophic  Babylonians,  the  sagacious  Egyptians,  the 
deeply  speculative  Greeks,  and  the  powerfully  intellectual 
Romans,  were  universally  devoted  to  the  adoration  of  a 
myriad  of  deities^  How  happened  it^  that  the  truth  should 
alone  be  found  with  the  comparatively  ignorant :  whik, 
however  easy  of  discovery  it  may  now  seem  to  us,  it  should 
have  escaped  the  observation  of  the  wiseand  the  cultivated?" 
11.  It  has  been  maintained,  indeed,  that  philosophen 
held  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  the  divine  nature; 
though  for  political  reasons  they  countenanced  polytheism 
as  the  religion  of  the  statew    But  I  have  shown  that  this 
opinion  is  utterly  unfounded  ;*  and  that  even  the  Stoics, 
the  most  respectable  sect  of  antiquity,  were  worshippers 
of  many  gods.    The  only  divine  unity  which  they  held 
was  the  plastic  energy  of  universal  nature,  acting  by  a 
fatal  destiny,  pervading  all  space,  and  ultimately  identi- 
fied with  the  whole  frame  of  the  material  world.  **  What- 
soever was  seen,  and  whatsoever  was  touched,  was  a 
member  of  the  great  pantheistic  god.    £very  intelligent 
soul  was  excerpted  from  his  essence,  and  into  his  essence 
was  at  length  reabsorbed.    Some  might  pass  through 
various  transmigrations  in  their  progress  towards  fiiud 
beatitude ;  but  absorption  was  the  ultimate  destiny  of  all. 
Such  being  the  case,  every  thing,  whether  spiritual  or 
material,  was  a  portion  of  the  mighty  pantheus.    The 
world,  therefore,  and  all  that  it  contains,  were  necessarily 
uncreated ;  for  all  were  equally  parts  of  the  one  deity." 
Such  was  the  divine  unity  of  ancient  philosophers.   But 
the  God  whom  Moses  proclaimed,  and  whom  Israel  wor- 
shipped, was  the  only  living  and  true  God:  a  Being  of 
•infinite  intelligence,  wisdom,  goodness,  and  power ;  '^  wbo 
exists  from  everlasting  to  everlasting,  who  called  the 
universe  out  of  its  original  nothing,  and  who  created,  by 
an  act  of  sovereign  will,  every  individual  intelligent  souJ. 
They  venerated  a  Being  who  himself  possesses  strict  in- 

*  Moral  Philosophy,  vol,  ii. 
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dividuality ;  and  who  is,  and  ev^r  will  be,  totally  dis- 
tinct from  every  spirit  which  he  has  created.  They  re- 
vered a  God,  who  is  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  iniquity; 
who  is  guided  not  by  destiny,  but  by  the  unerring  law 
which  springs  from  his  own  perfections ;  who  does  not 
with  Epicurean  indolence  disregard  the  affairs  of  mortals, 
or  attend  only  to  those  things  which  by  men  are  counted 
great ;  but  who,  with  omnipresent  wisdom,  beholds  and 
directs  all  things.  Such  is  the  one  God,  as  declared  by 
Moses,  and  as  worshipped  by  the  Israelites.  Yet  never 
was  his  existence  discovered  by  the  unassisted  wisdom  of 
the  most  enlightened  Gentiles." 

12.  With  what  admirable  simplicity  are  the  unity  of 
the  divine  nature,  and  the  other  doctrines  connected  with 
it,  stated  in  the  books  of  Moses.  They  are  inculcated  in 
their  native  jsublimity,  apart  from  those  absurd  specula- 
tions which  the  most  enlightened  philosophers  mingled 
with  their  best  thoughts  on  religion.  In  the  Scriptures, 
matter,  in  place  of  being  represented  as  eternal,  is  said  to 
have  been  created  in  common  with  all  things  by  the 
power  of  God ;  from  whom  we  have  received  our  being, 
to  whom  all  are  subjected,  and  on  whose  will  every  crea- 
ture depends.  These  great  truths  are  announced  with 
entire  simplicity,  removed  alike  from  the  abstraction  of 
profound  reasoning  and  the  parade  of  human  wisdom. 

13.  The  very  important  principle  that  God,  as  the  su- 
preme, holy,  and  righteous  Governor,  has  given  laws  to 
his  intelligent  creatures  which  are  to  form  the  rule  of  their 
<x>nduct,  is  exhibited  in  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures 
with  great  clearness  and  force.  Reasonable  and  just  as 
this  tenet  instantly  approves  itself  to  be  to  the  mind  of 
man,  we  never  find  it  fiilly  and  distinctly  recognised  in 
the  writings  of  heathen  philosophers,  or  in  the  religions  of 
the  most  refined  of  the  Gentile  nations.  Though  acts  of 
enormous  wickedness  were  represented  as  displeasing  to 
the  gods,  and  as  exposing  their  perpetrators  to  their 
vengeance,  this  was  more  from  political  ends,  than  from 
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«ny  belief  that  the  gods  interfered  in  the  affairs  of  mortals. 
It  was  allowed  that  if  the  rites  of  their  worship  were  re- 
gularly observed,  they  interested  themselves  very  little  in 
the  practice  of  moral  duties.  Nor  could  any  other  posi- 
tion be  credited  in  regard  to  them ;  since  they  themselves 
were  represented  to  the  people  as  guilty  of  the  most 
shameful  vices;  and  the  patrons  and  protectors  of  criminals. 
14.  But  in  the  Old  Testament  all  the  principles  and 
actions  of  men  are  connected  with  the  laws  of  Grod^  the 
Creator,  Preserver,  and  moral  Governor  of  the  universe ; 
who  is  now  the  witness,  and  who  will  hereafter  be  the 
impartial  judge  of  mankind.  "  Thou  knowest  my  doym^- 
sitting  and  mine  up.rising;  thou  understandest  my  thought 
afar  off.  Thou  compassest  my  path,  and  my  lying  down, 
and  art  acquainted  with  all  my  ways.  For  there  is  not 
a  word  in  my  tongue,  but,  lo,  O  Lord,  thou  knowest  it 
altogether. — Whither  shall  I  go  from  thy  Spirit?  or 
whither  shall  I  flee  from  thy  presence  ?  If  I  ascend  up 
into  heaven,  thou  art  there ;  if  I  make  my  bed  in  hell, 
behold,  thou  art  there.  If  I  take  the  wings  of  the  morn- 
ing, and  dwell  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  sea;  even 
there  shall  thy  hand  lead  me,  and  thy  right  hand  shall 
hold  me.  If  I  say.  Surely  the  darkness  shall  cover  me; 
even  the  night  shall  be  light  about  me.  Yea,  the  darkness 
hideth  not  from  thee ;  but  the  night  shineth  as  the  day: 
the  darkness  and  the  light  are  both  alike  to  thee."* — "  The 
eyes  of  the  Lord  are  in  every  place,  beholding  the  evil  and 
the  good.  There  is  no  darkness,  nor  shadow  of  death, 
where  the  workers  of  iniquity  may  hide  themselves.  He 
is  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  evil,  and  cannot  look  on 
iniquity.  He  will  render  to  every  man  according  to  his 
works."  Yet  this  omniscient,  pure,  and  holy  God,  is  re- 
presented as  good  and  merciful ;  as  a  father  of  the  father- 
less, and  a  judge  of  the  widows.  "  Like  as  a  father  pitieth 
^is  children,  so  the  Lord  pitieth  them  that  fear  him.    The 

*  Psalm  cxzxiz. 
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eyes  of  the  Lord  are  over  the  righteous^  and  his  ears  are 
open  unto  their  prayers.  He  is  nigh  unto  all  them  that 
call  upon  him^  to  all  that  call  upon  him  in  truth.  He 
will  fulfil  the  desire  of  them  that  fear  him ;  he  will  also 
hear  their  cry,  and  will  save  them."* 

15.  Whence  did  Moses,  and  the  writers  of  the  other 
hooks  of  the  Old  Testament,  receive  these  exalted  views 
of  the  purity  and  righteousness  of  God  and  of  his  govern- 
ment ;  views  which  are  so  transcendently  superior  to  all 
the  notions  then  entertained  in  enlightened  nations,  and 
by  the  most  enlightened  individuals  ?   If  any  should  be 
disposed  to  trace  them  to  the  genius  and  attainments  of 
Moses  himself,  it  may  be  asked.  How  came  he  by  such 
sublime  ideas  at  a  period  less  favourable  to  refined  specu- 
lation  than  the  ages  which  succeeded  it  ?  And  how  came 
he  to  be  so  earnest  in  the  promulgation  of  his  doctrines  ; 
to  be  so  successful  in  restraining  a  whole  people  from 
errors  and  rites  to  which  they  were  so  naturally  and 
strongly  attached?    These  things  are  altogether  unac- 
countable on  any  other  principle  than  the  divine  legation 
and  divine  inspiration  of  Moses. 

16.  Then,  again,  with  regard  to  the  distribution  of  the 
good  and  the  evil  of  the  present  life,  how  different  were 
the  notions  which  universally  prevailed,  from  those  which 
are  taught  in  the  Pentateuch  and  in  the  Old  Testament. 
Mankind,  then,  as  well  as  in  after-ages,  had  multiplied 
indefinitely  the  number  of  their  gods.  There  was  scarcely 
any  thing  in  nature,  however  monstrous,  but  some  heathen 
nations  worshipped  as  a  god ;  so  that,  to  use  the  language 
of  the  learned  Dr  Cudworth,  "  in  deifying  the  things  of 
nature  and  parts  of  the  world,  they  called  every  thing  by 
the  name  of  Qod,  and  Qod  by  the  name  of  every  thing." 
They  had  gods  celestial  and  terrestrial,  who  presided  over 
distinct  tribes,  and  cities,  groves,  rivers,  and  fountains. 
These  they  ranked  in  various  orders ;  but  they  conceived 

*  Psalms  an,  and  cxlv. 
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that  to  all  of  them  religious  worship  was  due.  Even  to 
those  of  them  whom  they  regarded  as  evil  beings,  they 
gave  divine  honours.  The  Oreeks  and  Romans,  and 
other  pagan  nations,  raised  the  chief  of  their  deities  to  the 
place  of  the  supreme  divinity,  whom  they  distinguished 
as  the  father  of  gods,  and  king  of  men.  What  must  have 
l)e«i  the  gross  darkness  that  covered  their  minds,  and 
what  must  have  been  the  state  of  morals,  when  among 
the  multitude  of  the  gods  there  was  not  one  of  whom 
some  scandalous  thing  might  not  be  related ;  and  when 
even  Jupiter  their  head  was  represented  as  guilty  of 
actions  that  ought  not  to  be  so  much  as  named  ?  These 
monstrous  errors  were  universal  and  deep*rooted  in  the 
Oentile  world ;  and  all  who  had  any  pretensions  to  letters, 
in  all  the  ranks  and  offices  of  life,  whether  in  the  senate 
or  at  the  bar,  in  the  army  or  upon  the  throne,  were  sup- 
porters of  the  established  system  of  polytheism  and  idolatry. 

17*  Why  among  the  Israelites  alone  should  notions  of 
a  different  and  opposite  character  prevail  ?  Moses  repre- 
sents the  one  living  and  true  God  as  continually  super- 
intending and  guiding  the  affairs  of  this  world ;  as  having 
all  beings  and  all  events  under  his  notice  and  control ; 
and  as  possessing  an  intimate  knowledge  of  all  the 
thoughts  and  all  the  ways  of  man.  Whence  could  he 
receive  these  pure  and  elevated  ideas  of  the  character  and 
government  of  God,  but  from  God  himself? 

18.  Again;  it  is  a  leading  doctrine  in  the  books  of 
Moses,  and  in  the  writings  connected  with  them,  that  sin 
is  hateful  to  God,  and  that  it  must  be  punished.  Fearfiil 
examples  of  God's  determination  to  punish  sin  are  given 
in  that  universal  deluge  in  which  mankind,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  eight  individuals,  perished ;  and  in  the  destruc- 
tion, by  miraculous  interposition,  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah. 
Such  representations  of  the  purity  and  righteousness  of 
the  divine  character  and  government  are  calculated  to 
inspire  with  sentim^ts  of  profound  reverence  for  God, 
and  of  deep  humility  beibre  him.    If  we  compare  them 
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with  the  imperfect  notions  that  men  have  ever  entertained 
of  sin,  and  of  its  consequences^  their  high  sense  of  their 
own  deserts,  uid  their  want  of  impression  of  their  need  of 
pardoning  mercy,  we  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the 
infinite  superiority  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures. 

19.  We  must  especially  be  sensible  of  this  vast  superi- 
ority when  we  consider,  that  these  writings  contained  the 
promise  of  a  Great  Deliverer,  who  should  save  from  sin, 
and  from  the  evils  it  has  produced.  The  revelation  of 
this  peculiar  interposition  was  given  with  different  degrees 
of  light,  in  different  periods  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation. 
The  Hebrew  legislator,  who  had  himself  clearly  foretold 
the  coming  of  the  Redeemer,  was  succeeded  by  other 
prophets  who  minutely  described  the  character,  works, 
atoning  sacrifice,  and  reign  of  the  Saviour.  Thus,  the 
forgiveness  of  sins,  and  the  way  of  acceptance  with  God, 
were  made  known  with  sufficient  clearness  to  encourage 
sinful  men  to  apply  for  pardoning  mercy. 

20.  All  the  doctrines  to  which  I  have  now  adverted 
afford  proofs  more  or  less  strong  of  the  inspiration  and 
divine  authority  of  the  Mosaic  writings.    Why  should 
they  be  found  in  the  sacred  books  alone  ?  Why,  in  parti* 
cular,  should  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  the  divine  nature 
have  been  inculcated  by  Moses  with  such  perfect  simpli- 
city and  deamess  ?  For  the  evidence  in  proof  of  this  great 
principle,  arising  from  the  phenomena  of  nature,  is  very 
far  from  being  complete  and  decisive  in  any  caAe.    It  is 
indeed  certain  that  there  does  exist  in  nature  a  uniform- 
ity of  plan  ;  that,  amid  the  greatest  diversity,  all  things 
proceed  according  to  established  laws ;  that  similar  causes 
produce  similar  effects  in  every  place,  and  at  every  period ; 
that  day  and  night,  summer  and  winter,  seedtime  and 
harvest,  return  with  exact  regularity :  And  this  argument, 
to  minds  sufficiently  cultivated  to  appreciate  it,  serves  to 
prove  that  there  are  not  two  infinite  Beings,  opposite  in 
character  and  design :  but  it  does  not  prove  that  there 
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may  not  be  two  infinite  Beings  agreeing  in  character  and 
in  oounsel. 

21.  Besides,  it  ought  to  be  recollected,  that  the  force  of 
this  argument  will  depend  on  the  degree  of  knowledge 
possessed  by  mankind.    Those  appearances  of  nature  from 
which  the  philosopher  justly  infers  a  harmony  of  design, 
are  not  understood  by  the  great  multitude,  and  cannot, 
therefore,  suggest  any  such  notion.    The  mixture  of  good 
and  evil  in  the  present  life,  and  the  more  awful  and  in- 
explicable phenomena  of  nature,  would  lead  them  to 
believe  in  the  existence  of  a  plurality  of  gods.    Hence 
the  origin  of  the  sect  called  Manicheans,  who  held  the 
existence  of  two  deities,  the  one  benevolent,  the  other 
malevolent.    A  slight  survey  of  the  progress  of  idolatry 
may  satisfy  us  that  reason,  as  exercised  by  fallen  man,  is 
unable,  from  the  light  of  nature,  to  discover  the  unity  of 
th^  Godhead.    It  was  in  proportion  as  reason  was  culti- 
vated, that  this  doctrine  was  lost,  and  polytheism  pre- 
vailed.   When,  in  consequence  of  the  dispersion  of  man- 
kind after  the  confusion  of  tongues,  tbey  were  removed 
from  the  depositaries  of  revelation,  and  were  left  to  dis- 
cover religious  truth  by  the  exercise  of  the  understanding, 
they  soon  became  as  ignorant  of  the  character  of  the  true 
God  as  they  were  of  the  unity  of  his  being.    They  wor- 
shipped the  host  of  heaven,  regarding  them  either  as  tiie 
visible  representatives  of  the  Deity,  or  as  inhabited  by 
beings  of  superior  order,  who  had  mediatorial  influence 
with  the  Supreme  Governor  of  all  things.     From  offering 
adoration  to  the  Deity  through  these  representations  of  his 
power  and  goodness,  the  transition  was  easy  of  offering 
worship  to  themselves.    In  a  few  ages  more,  the  picture 
drawn  by  the  apostle  was  fully  realized :  "  Professing 
themselves  to  be  wise  they  became  fools,  and  changed  the 
glory  of  the  incorruptible  God  into  an  image  made  like  to 
corruptible  man,  and  to  birds,  and  four-footed  beasts,  and 
creeping  things ;  who  changed  the  truth  of  God  into  a  lie, 

id  worshipped  and  served  the  creature  more  than  the 
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Creator,  who  is  blessed  for  ever."*    The  number  of  deities 
multiplied  in  proportion  as  the  light  of  reason  and  of 
science  advanced ;  and^  as  if  to  show  more  dearly  the 
blindness  of  reason  in  the  things  of  Ood^  the  errors  of 
polytheism  were  far  more  gross  and  absurd  in  those  states 
in  which  philosophy  flourished,  than  among  rude  and 
savage  nations.    The  crude  notions  of  barbarous  tribes 
concerning  God  and  Deity,  were  less  involved  and  remote 
from  the  truth  than  were  the  doctrines  of  Greece,  Rome, 
^Syp^f  Persia,  and  Hindostan.     Athens  and  Rome  were 
fall  of  the  statues  of  the  gods.    If,  as  early  as  the  days  of 
Hesiod,  the  number  was  thirty  thousand,  it  was  prolMibly 
afterwards  much  greater  among  the  Greeks,  and  it  was 
certainly  much  greater  among  the  Romans  before  the  end 
of  the  republic.    If,  in  addition  to  these  facts,  we  keep  in 
remembrance  that  which  an  ancient  historian  has  recorded, 
that  the  religion  of  the  Romans  was  purer  in  the  earlier 
than  in  the  later  ages  of  the  commonwealth ;  that  while 
they  built  temples,  during  the  first  hundred  and  seventy 
years,  they  did  not  place  in  them  any  image  or  figure  of 
any  kind,  persuaded  that  it  was  impious  to  represent 
things  divine  by  what  is  perishable ;  we  must  be  con- 
vinced  that  the  mere  light  of  reason,  unaided  by  that  of 
revelation,  has  never  led  men  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
unity  of  God. 

22.  But  wherever  the  light  of  revelation  has  been  en- 
joyed, this  doctrine  has  been  maintained.  When  the 
Scriptures  announce  the  existence  of  one  only  living  and 
true  God,  and  describe  his  character  as  infinitely  perfect, 
the  doctrine  seems  so  accordant  with  the  lesson  which  is 
taught  us  by  the  uniformity  of  design  visible  in  the  uni- 
verse, that  we  naturally  suppose  that  it  might  be  learned 
from  this  source  alone ;  but  the  prevalence  of  polytheism 
and  idolatry  during  so  many  ages,  and  in  those  countries 
where  reason  was  cultivated  most,  is  a  sufficient  proof  that 
we  owe  our  knowledge  of  the  unity  of  God  to  that  revela- 

~  '■  •  Rom.  i.  22-32.  ~ 
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iion  which  he  has  given  of  himself.  He  is  there  repre- 
sented as  asserting  in  terms  of  affecting  sublimity  the 
perfect  unity  of  his  nature.  '^  I  am  the  Lord^  and  there 
is  none  else ;  there  is  no  God  besides  me.  They  have  no 
knowledge  that  set  up  the  wood  of  their  graven  image, 
and  pray  unto  a  god  that  cannot  save.  There  is  no  God 
else  besides  me ;  a  just  God  and  a  Saviour ;  there  is  none 
beside  me.  To  whom  then  will  ye  liken  rae^  or  shall  I 
be  equal,  saith  the  Holy  One/'* 

If  these  observations  be  just,  they  furnish  a  convineiog 
argument  in  favour  of  the  divine  authority  of  the  Scrip- 
tures of  the  Old  Testament 


CHAPTER  VIL 

7HE  niVllTE  AtTTBOKlTY  OF  THE  UOSAIC  BlSTElTflATIGy 
PROVED  FKOM  THE  KATVtLE  OF  ITS  LAWS,  MORAL,  CIVIL, 
AND  MILITARY. 

1.  Hb  who  forms  a  code  of  laws  for  the  government  of  a 
nation,  should  possess  talents  of  the  highest  order,  and 
varied  and  extensive  knowledge  of  mankind.  But  though 
Moses  possessed  such  powers  and  acquirements,  yet  since 
he  laid  claim  to  a  divine  commission,  and  promulgated 
his  laws  as  those  of  the  Deity,  we  are  to  consider  them 
more  in  reference  to  these  high  claims,  than  to  the  genius 
of  their  author. 

2.  In  proceeding  to  the  consideration  of  these  laws,  we 
must  remark,  that  the  government  of  the  Israelites  was 
an  absolute  theocracy ;  a  state  of  which  God  himself  is  the 

— ^"^i^^P^^^^—^^— ^i^>^^^— ^.N^«  ■   I  I        ■       ■   I   ■       —    ■      l^»     ■  I  —^       ■■mill     ^.»  ^M^M^^iil^— — ^.^^M^W^i^^^— ^ 
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head^  and  in  which  the  people  possess  their  land,  as  well 
as  all  their  privileges^  eivil  and  religious,  by  a  stipulated 
tenure  immediately  from  him  as  their  sovereign.    In  ac» 
cordanoe  with  this  constitution,  the  ordinances  established 
among  the  Hebrews,  while  they  were  intended  to  effect  a 
variety  of  subordinate  purposes,  were  chiefly  designed  to 
preserve  the  Jewish  nation  distinct  from  every  other  peof^e 
as  the  depositaries  of  heavenly  knowledge,  of  pure  religion^ 
and  of  divine  proj^ecy.    They  were  chosen  to  be  a  pe- 
culiar people  unto  God,  to  be  the  instruments  of  fulfilling 
his  gracious  designs  to  the  human  race,  at  a  time  when 
ignorance  and  idolatry  prevailed  among  the  nations  of  the 
world.     If  we  bear  these  things  in  mind,  and  consider 
the  adaptation  of  the  laws  and  ordinances  of  the  Mosaic 
dispensation  to  the  general  state  of  society  as  it  then  ex. 
isted  in  the  earth,  and  to  the  particular  state  of  the  Jew- 
ish  people,  and  the  object  proposed  by  their  separation,  we 
must  be  struck  vidth  the  proof  thus  afforded  of  the  divine 
wisdom,  and  transcendent  moral  excellence  by  which  those 
laws  and  ordinances  are  characterized.  Let  us  consider, 

3.  (I.)  The  moral  precepts  :  and  the  summary  of  these 
contained  in  the  ten  commandments  first  demands  our 
attention.  These  are  to  be  viewed  as  eleoMntary  and 
^damental  principles  of  morals  ;  as  furnishing  the  out- 
line  of  those  eternal  rules  of  rectitude  by  whidi  indivi. 
duals,  families,  and  nations  are  to  be  governed.  In  these, 
the  first  thing  required  is,  to  worship  and  serve  the  one 
Hving  and  true  God,  the  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth,  the 
great  object  of  reverence,  bve,  and  adoration..  In  contnu 
distinction  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  surrounding 
nations,  and  the  gross  superstitions  in  which  they  were 
involved,  the  wonhip  of  God  by  images  is  strictly  and 
solemnly  forbidden.  These  commands  are  enforced  by 
various  motives ;  and  promises  and  threatenings  are  sug. 
Sested  as  incitements  to  obedience. 

4.  The  first  table  of  the  law  is  closed  with  a  prec^t 
Inspecting  the  Sabbath  ;--an  institution  so  beneficial  in  its 
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tendency  in  regard  both  to  the  temporal  and  the  spiritual 
interests  of  mankind^  that  it  bears  clearly  in  itself  the  evi- 
dence of  its  divine  origin.  It  forms  a  constant  memorial 
of  the  power  and  goodness  of  Ood^  serves  to  remind  all  of 
their  obligations  to  him ;  to  strengthen  those  affections  of 
which  God  should  be  the  constant  object;  and  to  counter, 
act  the  spirit  of  polytheism  and  idolatry.  It  affords  a 
grateful  rest  from  the  labours  and  cares  of  life^  protects 
the  poor  and  the  destitute  from  the  unfeeling  demands 
which  avarice  would  otherwise  make  on  their  exertions, 
teaches  all  the  duties  of  humanity  and  mutual  love^  ex- 
tendis  its  influence  even  to  the  inferior  animals^  and  unites 
with  piety  to  God^  tenderness  to  the  meanest  of  his  crea- 
tion. 

5.  The  duties  which  men  owe  to  one  another  are  enjoin- 
ed next  to  those  which  they  owe  to  God.  Among  these, 
the  first  duty  to  which  our  attention  is  directed  is  that  of 
obedience,  reverence,  and  affection  to  parents ;  a  duty  in- 
finitely important  in  itself,  and  also  as  the  foundation  of 
all  the  social  duties.  It  trains  to  habits  of  early  obedience, 
respect  for  superiors,  and  submission  to  lawful  authority. 
To  this  are  added  in  the  moral  law  prohibitions  regarding 
murder,  theft,  adultery,  and  false  witness ;  and  all  the 
thoughts,  desires,  and  actions  which  lead  to  the  commis- 
sion of  these  crimes. 

6.  These  heads  of  moral  obligation  contained  in  the 
ten  commandments  are  enforced  by  additional  precepts, 
which  display  both  the  nature  of  the  principles  from  which 
moral  conduct  must  proceed,  and  point  out  the  daties 
which  the  servants  of  God  must  perform.  The  law  of 
Moses  while  it  prescribes  many  external  ceremonial  ob- 
servances,  all  of  the  purest  tendency,  requires  that  the 
heart  should  be  supremely  given  to  God,  and  that  the  in- 
ward motive  and  disposition  correspond  with  the  external 
actions.  This  circumstance  demands  our  particular  at- 
tention, because  not  only  infidels,  but  even  persons  well 
•flfected  to  divine  revelation,  have  represented  the  law  of 
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Moses  as  a  mere  system  of  ceremonies,  altogether  uncon- 
nected with  the  state  of  the  heart.  Had  this  representa- 
tion been  consistent  with  truths  it  would  have  furnished 
a  strong  presumption  against  the  divine  origin  of  the  Mo- 
saic dispensation.  But  this  is  so  far  from  being  well 
founded^  that  the  two  great  commandments  quoted  by  our 
Lord^  and  contained  in  the  New  Testament^  are  derived 
from  the  law  of  Moses :  "  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy 
God  with  all  thy  hearty  and  soul^  and  strength^  and  mind. 
And  now^  O  Israel^  what  doth  the  Lord  thy  God  require  of 
thee^  but  to  fear  him^  to  walk  in  all  his  ways^  and  to  love 
and  serve  him  with  all  thy  heart  and  soul^  and  to  keep  his 
commandments  ?"  Do  not  these  commands  require^  that  in 
all  the  duties  of  devotion^  and  in  all  the  actions  of  the 
life,  the  love  and  fear  of  God  should  rule  in  the  mind  ? 

7*  The  law  of  Moses  also  enjoined  Israel  to  love  their 
neighbours  as  themselves.    ^<  Thou  shalt  not  avenge  nor 
bear  any  grudge  against  the  children  of  thy  people,  but 
thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself.   I  am  the  Lord." 
In  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  this  command,  they  are 
enjoined  to  have  regard  to  the  comfort  and  welfare,  not 
only  of  one  another,  but  even  of  their  enemies.    ''  If  thou 
meet  thine  enemy's  ox  or  his  ass  going  astray,  thou  shalt 
surely  bring  it  back  to  him  again."    Nor  was  this  com- 
mand to  be  restricted,  as  some  have  supposed,  to  their 
brethren  of  the  same  nation  and  religion,  for  it  evidently 
extended  to  their  personal  enemies  of  whatever  country. 
There  was  in  the  Mosaic  laws  and  government  as  much 
regard  shown  to  the  comfort  and  the  rights  of  strangers  as 
was  compatible  with  the  great  ends  for  which  the  He- 
brews were  separated  from  the  surrounding*  nations.    It 
was  not  consistent  with  these  ends  that  any  idolatrous 
rites  should  be  practised  among  them,  and  therefore  fo- 
reigners who  acted  in  this  respect  in  opposition  to  the  laws 
of  the  state,  could  not  be  allowed  to  live  among  them. 
All  strangers,  however,  who  were  willing  to  conform  to 


the  laws,  by  abstaining  from  practices  which  they  p 
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bited^  were  permitted  to  dwell  among  the  Jews ;  and  the 
law  made  provision  for  the  maintenance  of  their  rights : 
*'  One  law  shall  be  to  him  that  is  home-bom^  and  unto 
the  stranger  that  sojoumeth  among  you.** 

8.  To  the  claims  of  the  po(Mr  and  the  helpless,  to  the 
compassion  of  their  brethren,  there  was  benevolent  atten- 
tion shown  in  the  laws  of  Moses :  "  When  thou  dost  lend 
thy  brother  any  thing  (Deut.  xxiv.  10),  thou  shalt  not  go 
into  his  house  to  fetch  his  pledge.  Thou  shalt  stand 
abroad,  and  the  man  to  whom  thou  dost  lend  shall  bring 
out  the  pledge  abroad  unto  thee.  And  if  the  man  be  poor, 
thou  shalt  not  sleep  with  his  pledge :  in  any  case  thou 
shalt  deliver  him  the  pledge  again  when  the  sun  goeth 
down^  that  he  may  sleep  in  his  own  raiment  and  bless 
thee:  and  it  shall  be  righteousness  to  thee  before  the  Lord 
thy  God/'  This  law  also  extended  its  protection  from 
oppression  to  all  who  were  in  dependent  circumstances,  or 
in  a  state  of  servitude.  "  Thou  shalt  not  oppress  an  hired 
servant,  that  is  poor  and  needy,  whether  he  be  of  thy 
brethren,  or  of  thy  strangers  that  are  in  thy  land  within 
thy  gates :  at  his  day  thou  ahalt  give  him  his  hire^  neither 
shall  the  sun  go  down  upon  it,  for  he  is  poor^  and  setteth 
his  heart  upon  it^  lest  he  cry  against  thee  unto  the  Lord, 
and  it  be  sin  unto  thee."— -'^  Thou  shalt  not  pervert  the 
judgment  of  the  stranger,  nor  of  the  fatherless,  nor  take 
the  widow's  raiment  to  pledge ;  bat  thou  shalt  remember 
that  thou  wast  a  bondman  in  Egypt,  and  the  Lord  thy 
Qod  redeemed  thee,  therefore  I  command  thee  to  do  this 
thing ;  when  thou  cuttest  down  thine  harvest  in  thy  field, 
and  hast  forgot  a  sheaf  in  the  field,  thou  shalt  not  go  again 
to  fetch  it ;  it  shall  be  for  the  stranger,  for  the  &therless, 
and  for  the  widow,  that  the  Lord  thy  Ood  may  bless  thee 
in  all  the  work  of  thy  hands.  When  thou  beatest  thine 
olive-tiree,  thou  shalt  not  go  over  the  boughs  again,  it  shall 
be  for  the  stranger,  for  the  fatherless,  and  for  the  widow. 
When  thou  gatherest  the  grapes  of  the  vineyard,  thou 
shalt  not  glean  it  afterward^  it  shall  be  for  (he  stranger. 
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for  the  fieiUierless^  and  for  the  widow ;  and  thoii  shait  re- 
member that  thou  wast  a  bondman  in  the  land  of  Egypt^ 
therefore  I  command  thee  to  do  this  thing.  (Dent  xv. 
70  If  there  be  among  you  a  poor  man  of  one  of  thy 
brethren  within  any  of  thy  gates^  in  thy  land  which  the 
Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee^  thou  shalt  not  harden  thine 
hearty  nor  shut  thine  hand  from  thy  poor  brother^  but 
thou  shalt  open  thine  hand  wide  unto  him^  and  shalt 
surely  lend  him  sufficient  for  his  need  in  that  which  he 
wanCeth." 

9.  Nor  are  even  the  lower  animals  overlooked  in  the 
humane  provisions  of  the  law  of  Moses  (Deut.  xxii.  6). 
"  If  a  bird's  nest  chance  to  be  before  thee  in  the  way  in 
any  tree,  or  on  the  ground,  whether  they  be  young  ones 
^^  ^ggs>  and  the  dam  sitting  upon  the  young  or  upon  the 
eggs,  thou  shalt  not  take  the  dam  with  the  young;  but 
thou  shalt  in  any  wise  let  the  dam  go  and  take  the  young 
to  thee."  Again,  Deut  xxv.  4,  *^  Thou  shalt  not  muzzle 
the  ox  when  he  treadeth  out  the  com/'  If  we  compare 
these  laws  with  the  manners  of  society  at  the  period  in 
which  they  were  delivered,  or>  indeed,  with  the  moral 
code  of  the  most  civilized  nations,  unenlightened  by  divine 
revelation^  we  must  be  struck  with  the  vast  superiority. 

10.  Nor  is  the  superiority  of  the  laws  regarding  the 
duties  of  j  ustice  and  veracity  less  striking.  Levit.  xix.  1 1, 
'^  Ye  shall  not  steal,  neither  deal  falsely,  neither  lie  one  to 
another.  And  ye  shall  not  swear  by  my  name  fidsely, 
neither  shalt  thou  pro&ne  the  name  of  thy  God.  I  am 
the  Lord.  Thou  shalt  not  defraud  thy  neighbour,  neither 
rob  him;  the  wages  of  him  that  is  hired  shall  not  abide 
with  thee  all  night  until  the  morning."  *^  Ye  shall  do  no 
unrighteousness  in  judgment:  thou  shalt  not  respect  the 
person  of  the  poor,  nor  honour  the  person  of  the  mighty, 
but  in  righteousness  shalt  thou  judge  thy  neighbour.  Thou 
shalt  not  go  up  and  down  as  a  tale-bearer  among  thy 
people,  neither  shalt  thou  stand  against  the  blood  ef  thy 
neighbour:  I  am  the  Lord.    Thou  shalt  not  hate  ^^- 
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brother  in  thine  hetrt :  thou  shalt  in  any  wise  rebuke  thy 
neighbour^  and  not  sufRnr  sin  upon  him."  Let  thew 
statutes  be  considered  in  connexion  with  the  circumstsDces 
of  the  people^ — let  them  be  compared  with  the  precepts  of 
philosophers^  or  with  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  sor- 
rounding  nations^  and  we  shall  be  furnished  with  sddi- 
tional  evidence  of  their  divine  origin. 

]  1.  The  laws  of  Moses  also,  in  regard  to  the  prohibition 
of  licentiousness,  were  remarkable  for  their  purity.  That 
vices  of  the  most  licentious  nature  were  practised,  sane 
tioned,  and  encouraged  among  ancient  nations^  every  per- 
son  acquainted  with  history  knows.  The  history,  dia- 
racter,  and  example  of  their  gods^  led  directly  to  the  coin- 
mission  of  these  crimes;  and  their  solenm  feasts  were 
often  connected  with  intemperance  and  profligacy.  *'  Hence 
the  licentiousness  and  impurity  of  their  religion  and  wor- 
ship became  notorious." 

12.  Unhappily  the  writings  and  example  of  their  poets 
and  philosophers  tended  to  confirm  them  in  the  practice 
of  the  vices  of  licentiousness.  Many  of  those  of  highest 
name  and  influence  were  chargeable  with  vices,  which  they 
reckoned  among  things  of  an  indifferent  nature. 

13.  If,  with  these  fieusts  in  our  view,  we  shall  turn  to 
the  law  of  Moses,  we  can  scarcely  fail  to  perceive  the  in- 
herent evidence  which  they  bear  along  with  them  of  their 
divine  original.  Adultery  was  not  only  regarded  as  a  sin, 
but  as  a  crime  punished  with  the  death  of  both  parties; 
and  the  seducer  of  a  betrothed  woman  was  liable  to  the 
same  doom.  The  seducer  of  an  unmarried  woman  was 
obliged  to  marry  her,  besides  paying  to  her  lather  fifty 
shekels  of  silver.  In  opposition  to  the  inhuman  practices 
of  ancient  nations,  the  law  of  Moses  protected  the  female 
captives  taken  in  war.  They  were  not  left  a  prey  to  the 
lawless  passions  of  the  conquerors.  '*  Thou  shalt  not  sell 
her  at  all  for  money,  thou  shalt  not  make  merchandise  of 
her."  Prostitution  was  strictly  forbidden^  and  whoredom 
<l«^clared  to  be  an  abomination  to  the  Lord.    To  impress 
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the  minds  of  the  people  with  a  sense  of  the  holiness  of 
Ood^  and  the  purity  which  he  requires  in  his  worshippers^ 
various  symbolical  ordinances  were  instituted^  calculated 
to  inspire  them  with  hatred  of  the  polluted  rites  of  poly- 
theism and  idolatry. 

14.  Polygamy  and  divorce^  though  actually  prohibited, 
were  piermitted  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation  on  account 
of  the  hardness  of  their  hearts,  as  our  Saviour  informs  us. 
These  practices,  which  obtained  among  all  ancient  na- 
tions, were  so  closely  interwoven  with  the  habits  of  the 
people,  that  it  was  deemed  improper,  by  positive  enact- 
ment, to  bring  them  at  once  to  a  termination.  But  though 
their  continuance  was  permitted,  they  were  restrained  and 
limited  by  special  regulations ;  the  partiality  of  affection 
is  forbidden,  and  the  children  of  the  hated  wife  are  se- 
cured, in  as  far  as  law  could  afford  them  protection,  against 
all  undue  preference  given  to  the  children  of  the  beloved 
one.  The  husband  could  not  send  away  his  wife  at  plea- 
sure, but  was  obliged  to  abide  the  issue  of  a  process  of  law. 

15.  The  superiority  of  the  Mosaic  institutions  to  those 
of  all  other  ancient  nations,  is  particularly  observable  in 
the  humane  attention  which  is  paid  to  the  rights  of  all 
dasses  of  the  people.  They  were  wisely  adapted  to  ame- 
liorate, to  restrain,  or  to  destroy  many  of  the  customs  which 
prevailed  among  the  surrounding  nations.  Immoral  and 
mijust  practices  were  prohibited;  and  those  principles 
were  inculcated,  and  that  spirit  infused  into  the  laws  and 
institutions,  which  had  a  direct  tendency  ultimately  to 
lead  to  the  moral  excellence  and  general  improvement  in 
civil  society  which  were  aimed  at.  This  latter  drcum- 
stanoe,  so  characteristic  of  the  procedure  of  the  divine 
government,  in  the  departments  of  nature  and  providence 
whidi  come  within  our  observation,  affords  abundant  evi- 
nce of  prospective  wisdom,— of  higher  wisdom  than  be- 
longs to  man.    We  shall  now  proceed  to  consider, — 

W.  (IL)  The  civil  laws  of  Moses.  Of  so  great  import- 
M*e  is  the  security  of  our  persons,  lives,  and  proper'' 
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that  tbe  exedlenee  of  a  govenuncnt  may  be  estimated  by 
tlie  attention  wbadi  is  shown  to  this^  and  the  proman 
whidi  is  made  for  iL  The  law  of  Moses  piOYided  for  it 
in  the  most  specific  manner,  by  the  equitable  admiiUBtra- 
tion  of  jnstioe,  and  by  aflfording  protection  alike  to  every 
member  of  the  commonity.  The  aoeosed  had  every  op- 
poftnnity  of  vindicating  his  innoooice,  as  the  trial  was 
pnUiCj  befoie  men  who  were  selected  on  the  ground  of 
thdr  qualification ;  and  two  witnesses  at  least  were  re- 
quired  to  prore  the  duurge.  The  pojured  person  was 
subjected  to  the  same  punishment  to  which  the  accused 
would  have  been  liaUe  if  he  had  been  found  guilty.  No 
torture  was  allowed  to  extort  ocmfossions  of  guilt;  and 
even  after  aonviction,  the  number  of  stripes  that  could  be 
inflicted  was  restricted  to  forty. 

17-  The  penal  lavrs  of  the  Mosaic  code  were  peculiarly 
mild.  Death,  it  is  true,  was  inflicted  for  some  crimes 
whidi  were  not  visited  by  so  extreme  a  punishment  by 
other  nations,  and  haice  the  Jevrish  code  has  been  accused 
of  severity ;  but  the  fiict  is,  that  it  punished  with  death 
mudi  sddomer  than  any  other  nation.  The  annexing  of 
tbe  penalty  of  death  to  the  crime  of  adultery  was  indeed 
peculiar  to  the  law  of  Moses;  but  the  question  is,  did  the 
degree  of  guilt  involved  in  this  crime,  destructive  as  it  is 
of  the  virtue,  happiness,  and  even  existence  of  society,  re- 
quire this  capital  punishment?  Injuries  affecting  pro- 
perty alone  wore  punished  mildly. 

18.  Several  of  the  crimes  capitally  punished  under  the 
Jewish  law  were  only  specified  examples  of  idolatry.  Bat 
idolatry  among  the  Hebrews  was  viewed,  not  only  as  a 
violation  of  the  duty  which  man  owes  to  God,  but  as  a 
crime  of  a  dvil  nature,  a  direct  rebellion  against  the  state, 
a  rejection  of  the  authority  of  their  acknowledged  sove- 
reign, and  an  attempt  to  subvert  the  foundation  of  their 
government,  rights,  and  privileges.  As  a  crime  against 
the  state  it  was  of  course  regarded  as  high  treason ;  and 
consequently  received  the  same  punishmoit  vdiidi  i& 
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every  cooDtry  follows  the  attempt  to  overtam  the  esta- 
blished constitution. 

19.  The  laws  of  Moses  discovered  a  humane  regard  for 
the  protection  of  persons  against  the  consequences  of  those 
feelings  of  private  and  family  vengeance  which  they  might 
acddentally  awaken.  From  these  feelings  arose  in  other 
nations  the  most  fatal  and  long-continued  feuds.  Among 
the  Jews  cities  of  refuge  were  provided,  to  which  the 
man-slayer  might  flee  for  protection,  until  a  trial  was  in- 
stituted  in  due  form,  and  his  guilt  clearly  proved. 

20.  Further ;  the  law  of  Moses  strongly  enforced  the 
duties  of  reverence  and  obedience  to  parents ;  and  dis- 
obedience was  considered  as  a  civil  crime.  But  while  it 
laid  great  stress  on  the  discharge  of  these  duties,  both  as 
right  in  themselves,  and  as  essential  to  the  wellbeing  of 
society,  it  enforced  them  in  full  consistency  with  justice 
and  humanity.  The  parent  is  not  raised  to  the  situation 
of  an  absolute  despot,  nor  invested  with  any  such  autho- 
rity as  placed  the  children  out  of  the  protection  of  the 
laws,  as  was  the  case  generally  among  ancient  nations. 
A  &therj  among  the  Romans,  had  the  power  of  life  and 
death  over  his  children.  He  could  expose  them  when 
in&uts,  which  cruel  custom  prevailed  at  Rome  for  many 
ages,  as  among  other  nations ;  and  a  newborn  infant  was 
not  held  legitimate,  unless  the  father,  or,  in  his  absence, 
some  person  for  him,  lifted  it  up  from  the  ground  and 
placed  it  on  his  bosom ;  hence  (ottere  Jiltum,  to  educate ; 
non  toUere,  to  expose.  But  even  when  his  children  were 
grown  up,  he  might  imprison,  scourge,  send  them  bound 
to  work  in  the  country,  and  also  put  them  to  death  by 
any  punishment  he  pleased.  Hence  a  father  is  called  a 
domestic  judge  or  magistrate  by  Seneca;  and  a  censor  of 
his  son  by  Suetonius.  The  condition  of  a  son  was  in 
some  respects  harder  than  that  of  a  slave.  A  slave,  when 
sold  once,  became  free ;  but  a  son  not,  unless  sold  three 
times.  The  power  of  the  &ther  was  suspended  when  the 
son  was  promoted  to  any  public  office,  but  not  '^^  * 
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guished ;  for  it  continued  not  only  daring  the  life  of  the 
children,  but  likewise  extended  to  grandchildren.  None 
of  them  became  their  own  masters  till  the  death  of  their 
father  and  grandfiither.  But  by  the  law  of  Moses,  the 
power  of  the  parents,  though  sometimes  exercised  with 
severity,  was  not  arbitrary.  The  life  of  the  child  was  in 
no  case  dependent  on  the  will  of  the  father :  a  neutral 
person  was  appointed  to  give  judgment,  namely,  a  ma. 
gistrate. 

21.  How  superior,  too,  are  the  laws  of  the  Jewish 
legislator  with  respect  to  slaves,  that  class  of  human 
beings  of  all  others  perhaps  the  most  unfortunate !  Slavery, 
even  in  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  must,  from  the 
nature  of  man,  be  liable  to  the  grossest  abuse.  The  slaves 
of  almost  all  nations  have  been  left  without  protectioii 
from  the  cruelty  and  the  lust  of  their  masters.  Their 
comfort  and  feelings  have  been  disregarded ;  they  have 
been  capriciously  subjected  to  sufferings  without  limit, 
and  without  cause;  and  their  lives  have  been  entirely 
dependent  on  the  will  or  suspicion  of  their  proprietors. 
At  Lacedemon,  in  whatever  manner  slaves  were  treated, 
they  could  not  claim  the  protection  of  the  laws.  They  were 
subjected  annually  to  a  certain  number  of  stripes,  although 
they  had  not  deserved  them,  merely  lest  they  should  for- 
get the  duty  of  obedience.  If  any  one  of  them  looked 
above  his  condition  by  an  elegant  figure,  he  was  condemned 
to  die,  and  his  master  was  fined  in  order  that  he  might 
by  severity  prevent  his  other  slaves  from  offending  the 
eyes  of  the  citizens. 

22.  In  ancient  nations  generally  the  one-half  of  the 
community  was  doomed  to  the  severest  oppressions  and 
sufferings,  inflicted  without  pity  or  restraint  This  was 
the  state  of  things,-  not  only  among  barbarous  nations, 
but  even  among  those  which  boasted  of  their  civilisatioii 
and  refinement,  and  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
regard  as  patterns  of  polished  manners.  We  find  that  in 
the  110th  Olympiad  there  were  at  Athens  twenty  lh«iu 
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sand  citizens^  and  four  hundred  thousand  slaves ;  and  in 
the  small  island  of  ^gina  there  were  four  hundred  and 
seventy  thousand  slaves.  There  were  private  citizens 
who  at  one  time  possessed  ten  or  even  twenty  thousand. 

33.  With  these  facts  in  our  view>  let  us  contemplate 
the  laws  of  Moses  in  regard  to  slavery.     The  hring- 
ing  of   a  fellow-creature  into  slavery  hy  violence   or 
theft  was  hy  these  laws   punished  with  death.      No 
Israelite  oould  he  reduced  to  this  state  except  hy  his  own 
consent,  or  as  a  punishment  for  theft  of  property^  for 
which  the  oriminal  was  unahle  to  make  adequate  com- 
pensation.    The  custom  of  attaching  persons  to  the  soil, 
which  prevailed  for  a  long  time  over  the  whole  world, 
and  which  existed  even  in  this  country  till  a  late  period, 
was  unknown  among  the  Jews.    Those  who  voluntarily 
became  slaves,  continued  in  the  servile  state  only  for  a 
limited  period;  never  longer  than  seven  years,  when  a 
general  release  was  proclaimed.     During  the  term  of 
servitude  an  Israelite  was  not  to  he  regarded  in  the  light 
of  a  slave,  but  as  a  hired  servant  for  a  limited  period,  at 
the  close  of  which  the  most  liberal  provision  was  made 
for  his  future  comfort.    "  When  thou  sendest  him  out 
free  from  thee,  thou  shalt  not  let  him  go  away  empty, 
thou  shalt  furnish  him  liberally  out  of  thy  flock,  and  out 
of  thy  floor,  and  out  of  thy  wine-press :  Of  that  where- 
with the  Lord  thy  ^G^  hath  blessed  thee,  thou  shalt  give 
ttnto  him."    When  we  compare  this  with  the  laws  of 
ancient  and  modem  states,  and  consider  the  period  at 
which  it  was  given,  and  among  what  people, — ^that  this 
law  was  not  only  promulgated,  but  received,  submitted 
to,  and  generally  observed, — does  not  the  difierence  add 
confirmation  to  the  claims  of  Moses  to  a  divine  commission? 
24.  According  to  the  laws  of  the  Hebrew  legislator,  the 
slaves  that  were  brought  from  a  foreign  country  were 
treated  with  compassion,  and  were  protected  from  violence. 
These  generally  were  captives  of  war.    The  right  of  the 
naster  was  not  absolute ;  his  power  was  restrained ;  and 
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the  inhumanity  and  immofality  pennitted  and  practised 
among  other  nations  were  prohibited  by  the  law  of  Moses. 
The  murder  of  a  slare  was  punished  with  death.    When 
the  slare  was  treated  with  improper  severity  the  master 
was  punished*    Nay,  even  the  loss  of  a  tooth  by  the  hand 
of  the  master  was  to  be  followed  by  immediate  freedom. 
<'  Thou  Shalt  let  him  go  free  fimr  his  tooth's  sake."    If  a 
slave  from  another  country  should  take  refuge  in  the  land 
of  Israel,  protection  was  to  be  givoi  him.    Marriage  with 
a  female  slave  was  as  binding  as  with  a  free  woman;  and 
if  she  was  divorced,  it  was  provided  that  she  should  be 
set  at  liberty.    All  who  wero  in  the  servile  conditioii  were 
instructed  in  the  knowledge  of  God,  wero  taught  to  wor- 
ship him,  and  to  expect  his  favour  and  protection :  they 
wero  to  enjoy  the  rest  of  the  Sabbath  as  well  as  their 
masters.    This  the  law  specially  enjoined :  "  That  thy 
man-servant  and  thy  maid-servant  may  rest  as  well  as 
thou.    And  romember  that  thou  wast  a  servant  in  the 
land  of  Egypt."    The  judge  was  taught  to  have  no  re- 
spect of  persons :  freeman  and  slave  wero  to  be  the  same 
in  his  eye ;  and  this  was  enforced  by  the  considerati(m 
that  thero  is  no  respect  of  persons  with  God.    "  Ye  shall 
rojoice  before  the  Lord  your  God,  ye  and  your  sons,  and 
your  daughters,  and  your  mai-servants,  and  your  maid- 
servants."-—'^ Thou  shalt  remember  that  thou  wast  a 
bondman  in  Egypt,  and  the  Lord  thy  God  redeemed  thee." 
25.  The  Mosaic  law  regarding  the  lending  of  money 
was  founded  on  a  principle  of  brotherly  kindness.    While 
the  duty  of  lending  was  inculcated,  all  usury  from  an 
Israelite  was  prohibited.    '^  Thou  shalt  not  lend  upon 
usury  to  thy  brother ;  usury  of  money,  usury  of  victuals, 
usury  of  anything  that  is  lent  upon  usury.    Unto  a 
stranger  thou  mayest  lend  upon  usury,  but  unto  thy 
brother  thou  shalt  not  lend  upon  usury."    This  law  is 
remarkable,  and  the  reason  on  which  it  is  founded  is 
worthy  of  notice ;  especially  as  it  was  during  a  long 
period  deemed  binding  upon  Christians.    As  the  Jews 
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lived  by  agricttltnre,  it  was  preaumed  that  they  had  no 
need  of  money  unless  they  were  in  poverty.  It  was  not 
witli  them  as  in  modem  times^  or  even  as  it  was  in  some 
of  the  nations  that  bordered  apon  Palestine^  among  whom 
money  could  be  employed  to  advantage  in  commercial 
speculation^  so  as  to  enable  the  borrower  to  pay  interest 
for  it.  If  the  Jews  had  occasion  to  borrow  money,  it  was 
not  for  the  purpose  of  embarking  in  mercantile  enter- 
prise, but  for  the  immediate  uses  of  life ;  and  to  demand 
or  to  accept  usury  in  such  a  case  was  opposed  to  the  feel* 
ing  of  brotherly  kindness  which  the  Jews  were  commanded 
to  ^tertain  towards  each  other.  This  law,  while  it  natu- 
rally arose  out  of  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  they 
were  placed,  and  as  naturally  became  Toid  with  a  change 
of  circumstances,  was  admirably  calculated  to  cherish  those 
firatemal  afifections  which  it  was  a  leading  design  of  the 
Hebrew  legislator  to  promote.  The  law  extended  to  pro* 
seiytes  to  the  Jewish  religion  as  well  as  to  the  natural 
descendants  of  Abraham. 

26.  With  regard  to  the  military  laws  of  the  Jews,  I 
have  to  remark,  that  those  who  object  to  them  as  inhuman 
and  barbarous  are  not  always  candid  in  giving  a  just 
view  of  the  state  of  manners  in  the  early  times  in  which 
these  laws  were  enacted.  If  we  decide  the  question  as 
to  the  justice  and  utility  of  the  military  laws  of  the  Jews, 
without  adverting  to  the  very  different  circumstances  in 
which  we  and  they  are  placed,  we  are  not  likely  to  come 
to  a  &ir  and  impartial  judgment.  For,  '^  there  is  not  a 
more  copious  source  of  error  anoong  men,"  as  an  historian 
of  great  authority  has  remarked,  '^  than  to  decide  con- 
cerning the  institutions  and  manners  of  past  ages  by  the 
forms  and  ideas  which  prevail  in  their  ovm  time."  If  we 
consider  the  state  of  manners,  and  the  usages  according 
to  which  war  was  conducted  at  the  time  when  Moses 
lived,  we  find  from  the  representations  of  Homer,  and 
other  writers,  that  mankind  were  in  a  state  of  almost 
constant  war&re ;  that  those  who  were  unable  to  prot^t 
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themtelyes  were  plundered  and  oppressed ;  and  that 
slavery  was  generally  the  happiest  lot  to  which  these  nil* 
fortunate  persons  could  attain.  The  conqueror  was  not 
restricted  by  any  law  to  moderation  and  clemency,  or 
prerented  from  exercising  the  most  cruel  severities  on  the 
vanquished.  Their  lives  and  property  were  at  his  dis- 
posal; and  it  was  seldom  that  either  age  or  sex  could 
soften  his  ferocity,  or  stay  his  indiscriminate  slaughter. 

37«  By  the  laws  of  Moses  the  Jews  were  prohibited 
from  entering  upon  war  with  the  view  of  aggrandizmg 
their  nation  ;  or  from  motives  of  pride  and  avarice.  The 
language  of  their  legislator  on  this  subject  is  remarkably 
explicit:  and  the  Jews,  during  many  ages,  generally 
acted  in  conformity  with  the  principles  prescribed.  A 
tender  regard  to  the  interests  and  to  the  comfort  of  all  the 
members  of  the  community  was  remarkably  shown  in  the 
ordinances  of  Moses  respecting  war.  *'  The  officers  shall 
speak  unto  the  people^  saying.  What  man  is  there  that 
hath  built  a  new  house,  and  hath  not  dedicated  it,  let 
him  go  and  return  to  his  house,  lest  he  die  in  the  battle, 
and  another  dedicate  it.  And  what  man  is  he  that  hath 
planted  a  vineyard,  and  hath  not  eaten  of  it,  let  him  also 
go  and  return  to  his  house,  lest  he  die  in  the  battle,  and 
another  man  eat  of  it  And  what  man  is  there  that  hath 
betrothed  a  wife,  and  hath  not  taken  her,  let  him  go  and 
return  unto  his  house,  lest  he  die  in  the  battle,  and  as- 
other  man  take  her." 

28.  The  law  regarding  the  treatment  of  besieged  cities 
when  taken,  is  more  humane  than  any  similar  law  or 
usage  of  any  other  nation  at  that  time.  No  indiscnmi^ 
nate  slaughter  was  permitted ;  and  though  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  the  devoted  nations  of  Canaan  gave  to 
the  procedure  of  the  Jews  the  appearance  of  severity,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  rules  prescribed  to  them  by  tiieir 
legislator  restricted  them,  in  all  ordinary  WBrfate,  to^great 
clemency  and  moderation.  '^  When  thou  oomest  nigh 
unto  a  city  to  fight  against  it,  then  proclaim  peace  unto  it 


And  it  shall  be  that  if  it  make  thee  answer  of  peaee^  and 
open  unto  thee ;  then  it  shall  be  that  all  the  people  that 
is  found  therein  shall  be  tributaries  unto  thee^  and  they 
shall  serve  thee.  And  if  it  will  make  no  peace  with  thee^ 
but  will  make  war  against  thee>  then  thou  shalt  besiege 
it  And  when  the  Lorcl  thy  God  hath  delivered  it  unto 
thine  hand^  thou  shalt  smite  every  male  thereof  with  the 
edge  of  the  sword ;  but  the  women^  and  the  little  ones, 
and  the  cattle^  and  all  that  is  in  the  city  shalt  thou  take 
unto  thyself"  Respecting  this  law^  it  is  to  be  observed^ 
that  it  was  restrictive  and  not  imperative.  It  was  de* 
signed  to  restrain  the  ferocity  natural  to  soldiers  in  the 
tsrcumstanoes  supposed,  and  to  prevent  them  from  putting 
any  of  even  the  males  to  death  who  submitted.  By  the 
law  of  Moses  none  under  twenty  years  of  age  were  to  go 
f<»th  to  battle ;  and  no  one  under  this  age  was  numbered 
among  the  males.  The  law  was  humanely  intended  to 
prevent  the  Jews  from  imitating  the  practice  of  the  sur- 
rounding nations^  who  were  accustomed^  on  such  occa- 
sions^ to  indiscriminate  and  cruel  slaughter. 

29. 1  have  already  noticed  the  humanity  of  the  law  re- 
specting prisoners  of  war,  especially  females.  "  When 
thou  goest  forth  to  war  against  thine  enemies^  and  the 
Lord  thy  God  hath  delivered  them  into  thine  hands>  and 
thou  hast  taken  them  captive,  and  seest  among  the  cap- 
tives a  beautiful  woman,  and  hast  a  desire  unto  her,  that 
thou  wouldst  have  her  to  thy  wife ;  then  thou  shalt  bring 
her  home  to  thine  house^  and  she  shall  put  the  raiment  of 
her  captivity  from  off  her^  and  shall  remain  in  thine 
house,  and  bewail  her  father  and  her  mother  a  full  month*: 
and  after  that  thou  shalt  be  her  husband,  and  she  shall 
be  thy  wife.  And  it  shall  be,  if  thou  have  no  delight  in 
her,  then  thou  shalt  let  her  go  whither  she  will ;  but 
thou  shalt  not  sell  her  at  all  for  money,  thou  shalt  not 
make  merchandise  of  her.** 

30-  If  we  review  what  has  now  been  advanced  con- 
eerning  thedvil  and  military  laws  enjoined  by  Moses,  and 
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eompBie  the  spirit  that  pervades  them  with  the  laws  sod 
pncticesof  antiqaity,  we  cannot  fidl  to  be  impressed  with 
the  astonishing  dissimilarity  and  superiority.  To  fix  our 
attenti<m  on  one  of  the  examples  alluded  to>  the  relation 
of  master  and  slave,  the  law  on  this  head  may  be  advsn- 
tageously  contrasted  with  the  laws  and  usages,  not  only 
of  the  ancient  world,  but  of  modem  Europe,  in  regard  to 
the  same  subject.  After  how  long  a  period  were  laws 
similar  to  those  of  the  Jewish  code  introduced  into  our 
own  country,  and  with  how  much  difficulty  were  they, 
or  are  they,  maintained  in  force  ?  The  admired  nations 
of  Oreece  and  Rome  practised  cruelties  and  oppressions : 
The  master  among  them  was  a  tyrant,  and  the  slaves 
were  completely  under  his  power,  whom  he  could  torture 
or  put  to  deaUi  at  his  pleasure,  or  for  his  amusement. 
They  were  frequently  confined  to  subterranean  dungeons  ; 
compelled  to  till  the  ground  in  chains ;  to  sufier  every 
injury  without  even  the  hope  of  redress ;  and  were  objects 
of  cruelty  alike  to  the  master  and  to  all  around  him. 
They  were  viewed  in  the  same  light,  and  treated  in  the 
same  manner,  as  the  beasts  that  perish.  Their  death  wss 
considered  merely  as  the  loss  sustained  by  their  master. 
If  their  evidence  was  at  any  time  taken,  it  was  almost 
always  accompanied  with  torture;  and  if  the  master 
happened  to  be  killed,  many  or  all  of  the  slaves  were  im* 
mediately  murdered.  The  youth  of  Sparta  frequently 
lay  in  ambush  for  the  Helots,  and  killed  thousands  of 
them  in  cold  blood.  Seneca  and  Pliny  mention  that  a 
certain  Roman  ordered  his  slaves,  when  they  committed 
any  trivial  ofienoe,  to  be  thrown  into  a  pond  to  be  food 
for  his  lampreys. 

31.  Turn  from  these  abominations  to  the  laws  of 
Moses,  and  how  extraordinary  is  the  difference !  It  is  the 
difference  between  light  and  darkness,  between  moanl 
excellency  and  the  basest  turpitude  and  cruelty.  But  to 
what  is  this  astonishing  superiority  in  the  laws  of  Moses 
to  be  ascribed  ?  We  can  account  for  it.  only  by  admitting 
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that  he  was  under  the  infallible  guidance  of  God, — that 
he  spake  as  he  was  moyed  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 

32.  Especially  is  this  conviction  impressed  on  our  minds> 
when  we  consider  Uie  beauty  of  the  religious  and  social 
principles  recognised  and  inculcated  by  these  laws^  in 
contrast  with  the  sentiments  and  manners  of  the  people  to 
whom  they  were  addressed.  **  Now^  this  singular  con* 
trast  between  the  sacred  literature  of  that  nation  and  the 
character  of  the  nation  itself^  is  precisely  what  we  might 
expect  to  find^  provided  their  alleged  history  be  the  true 
one.  A  system  of  laws  emanating  from  Heaven  must 
necessarily  be  supposed  to  be  consistent  with  the  soundest 
principles  of  virtue  and  holiness.  But  it  by  no  means 
f(dlows  that  the  habits  of  a  semi-barbarous  people  would 
immediately  conform  to  the  restraints  imposed.  The 
accuracy  of  the  picture  afforded  us  by  Moses  is^  accord- 
ing to  the  presumption  of  the  inspired  character  of  his 
writings,  perfectly  correct.  But  how  are  we  to  explain 
the  difficulty,  if  we  deny  that  inspiration  }*'* 


CHAPTER  Vin. 

THE   MEANS   BY   WHICH    THE    MOSAIC    AND  CHRISTIAN 
DISPENSATIONS  ARE  UNITED. 

^*  Trerb  are  some  leading  circumstances  and  peculiari- 
ties by  which  the  Patriarchal,  the  Mosaic,  and  the 
^liristian  dispensations  are  prominently  united.  These 
meet  in  Christ ; — ^in  his  personal  manifestation  in  human 
form,  in  his  sacrifice,  offices,  and  salvation.  The  whole 
syitem  of  divine  truth,  as  taught  under  the  different  dis- 
pensations, is  connected  together, 

*  Conautency  of  RerelatioD,  by  Dr  Shnttleworth,  p.  116. 
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3.  (I.)  By  the  personal  manifestation  of  the  Son  of 
God  in  human  form.  It  is  perfectly  evident  that  he  often 
appeared  in  this  form  under  the  Old  Testament  dispen- 
sation. It  is  supposed,  on  probable  grounds,  that  it  was 
he  who  addressed  our  first  parents  immediately  after  the 
fall ;  who,  on  that  occasion,  made  known  to  them  the 
Mighty  Deliverer  who  should  afterwards  be  bom  into  the 
world ;  and  who  taught  them,  by  the  use  of  typical  sacri- 
fice, then  instituted,  the  way  in  which  the  justice  of  God 
was  to  be  satisfied,  and  the  consequences  of  their  trans- 
gression averted.  He  repeatedly  appeared,  under  the 
title  of  the  Angel  of  Jehovah,  to  the  patriarchs  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob.  Concerning  the  former  of  these  it  is 
said,  that  Jehovah  appeared  unto  Abraham  in  the  plains 
of  Mamre.  While  he  sat  in  the  door  of  his  tent,  in  the 
heat  of  the  day,  according  to  the  simplicity  of  ancient 
times,  he  beheld  three  persons  in  human  form  stand  by 
him.  One  of  these  he  addresses  as  his  Lord,  and  he 
earnestly  intercedes  with  him  on  behalf  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah,  and  the  cities  of  the  plain.  This  celestial 
visitant  is  denominated  Jehovah,  and  he  speaks  and  acts 
like  the  supreme  and  self.existing  God.  This  divine  Per- 
son, who,  from  the  fall,  took  upon  himself  the  care  of  bis 
redeemed  church  and  people,  appeared  also  to  Isaac,  and 
renewed  to  him  the  promises  which  were  made  to  his 
Father  Abraham :  ''  I  will  be  with  thee  and  bless  thee ;  for 
unto  thee,  and  to  thy  seed,  I  will  give  all  these  countries, 
and  I  will  perform  the  oath  which  I  sware  to  Abraham 
thy  father ;  and  I  will  make  thy  seed  to  multiply  as  the 
stars  of  heaven,  and  will  give  unto  thy  seed  all  these 
countries ;  and  in  thy  seed  shall  all  the  nations  of  the 
eajlh  be  blessed." 

3.  Jacob,  in  like  manner,  when  he  fled  from  Esau  his 
brother,  and  journeyed  towards  Padan-Aram,  beheld  m 
vision  this  angel  of  Jehovah's  presence.  When  the  sun 
was  set  he  found  himself  in  the  solitude  of  the  wilderness, 
far  from  the  habitations  of  men.  There  was  here  presented 
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to  his  view  a  symbolical  representation  of  the  mediation 
of  the  promised  deliverer^  whose  efficacious  intercession 
should  again  open  those  heavens  which  the  offences  of 
mankind  had  shut^  and  who^  by  his  atoning  sacrifice^ 
should  reconcile  all  things  unto  himself.    He  beheld  a 
ladder  set  up  on  the  earthy  and  the  top  of  it  reached  to 
heaven ;  and  the  angels  of  God  ascended  and  descended  on 
it.  ,  And  behold  the  Lord  stood  above  it  and  said^  "  I  am 
the  Lord  God  of  Abraham^  thy  father^  and  the  God  (^ 
Isaac.    I  Bin  with  thee^  and  will  keep  thee  in  all  placed 
whither  thou  goest,  and  will  bring  thee  again  into  this 
land :  for  I  will  not  leave  thee^  until  I  have  done  that 
which  I  have  spoken  to  thee  of.*'    That  the  person  who  k 
here  styled  the  Lord  God  of  Abraham^  and  the  God  of 
Isaac^  is  the  same  as  is  elsewhere  called  the  Angel  of 
Jehovah,  and  the  Angel  of  the  covenant^  we  learn  from 
Jacoh  himself.       On  his  deathbed  he  alludes  in  these 
words  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  promises  which  were  made 
to  him  at  Bethel,  and  to  the  person  by  whom  these  pro- 
mises  were  made :    "  God,  before  whom  my  fathers  Abra- 
ham and  Isaac  did  walk,  the  God  who  fed  me  all  my 
life  long  unto  this  day;  the  Angel  who  redeemed  me 
from  all  evil,  bless  the  lads."    The  prophet  Hosea,  refers 
nng  to  another  manifestation  of  the  same  divine  Person 
to  Jacob  while  on  his  way  returning  from  Mesopotamia, 
says,  <'  that  by  his  strength  he  had  power  with  God,  yea, 
he  had  power  over  the  angel  and  prevailed,  even  Jehovah 
the  God  of  hosts."    It  thus  appears  that  the  heavenly 
messenger  who  appeared  to  the  patriarchs  in  the  form  of 
man  was  Jehovah  himself, — the  same  who  was  after** 
wards  described  as  the  brightness  of  the  Father's  gknry, 
and  the  express  image  of  his  person. 

4.  Moses,  the  founder  of  the  dispensation  of  the  law, 
leceived  his  commission  from  this  divine  Person.  After 
he  had  remained  in  retirement  many  years,  he  beheld, 
while  feeding  the  flock  of  Jethro,  in  Horeb,  a  thicket 
burning  with  fire.     When  he  turned  aside  to  see  this 
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gieal  aighty  why  the  bush  was  not  burned,  he  saw  the 
angel  of  Ood  in  the  midst  of  the  flaming  bush.  Yet  we 
do  not  proceed  far  with  the  narrative  till  we  find  this 
angel  of  God  styled  Jehovah ;  and  he  addresses  Moses  in 
the  character  of  the  supreme  and  living  God.  When 
Jehovah  saw  that  he  turned  aside  to  see,  Grod  called  unto 
him  out  of  the  midst  of  the  bush,  and  said,  *'  Draw  not 
nigh  hither ;  put  off  thy  shoes  from  off  thy  feet,  for  the 
place  whereon  thou  standest  is  holy  ground."  Moreover 
he  saidj  ^'  I  am  the  God  of  thy  father,  the  God  of  Abraham, 
the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob :  And  Moses  hid 
his  face,  for  he  was  afraid  to  look  upon  Grod." 

5.  Thus  did  Moses  receive  his  commission,  as  the 
deliverer  and  the  legislator  of  the  Hebrews,  from  the 
angel  of  Jehovah,  the  God  of  the  patriarchs.  This  divine 
Person,  when  Israel  left  Egypt,  went  before  them  by  day 
in  a  pillar  of  doud  to  lead  them  by  the  way,  and  by 
night  in  a  pillar  of  fire  to  give  them  light.  He  is  deno- 
minated Jehovah,  and  the  angel  of  the  Lord;  and  is 
evidently  the  Son  of  God,  who  in  the  fulness  of  time 
assumed  not  merely  the  form,  but  the  very  nature  of  man. 
The  prophet  Isaiah  refers  to  him  in  the  following  re- 
markable language:  '^  I  will  mention  the  loving-kindness 
of  the  Lord,  and  the  praises  of  the  Lord,  according  to  all 
that  the  Lord  hath  bestowed  on  us,  and  the  great  good- 
ness toward  the  house  of  Israel,  which  he  hath  bestowed 
on  them,  according  to  his  mercies,  and  according  to  the 
multitude  of  his  loving-kindnesses.  Surely  they  are  my 
people,  children  that  will  not  lie.  So  he  was  their  Saviour. 
In  all  their  afflictions  he  was  afflicted,  and  the  angel  of 
his  presence  saved  them.  In  his  love  and  in  his  pity  he 
redeemed  them,  and  carried  them,  all  the  days  of  old." 

6.  The  divine  person  who  is  thus  spoken  of  as  the  an. 
gel  of  the  presence  of  Jehovah,  and  to  whom  is  attributed 
the  work  of  conducting  Israel  through  the  wilderness, 
often  appeared  to  Moses  in  human  form,  and  fitmiliarly 
convened  with  him.    Under  the  appellation  of  Jehovah, 
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we  are  told  that  he  spoke  unto  Moses  face  to  face,  as  a 
man  speaketh  unto  his  friend.    Remarkable^  also^  is  the 
language  in  which  God  the  Father  describes  the  character 
and  properties  of  this  divine  Person  whom  he  was  to  send 
before  Israel  to  bring  them  into  the  promised  land :  "  Be- 
hold^ I  send  the  angel  before  thee^  to  keep  thee  in  the 
way  and  to  bring  thee  into  the  place  which  I  have  pre- 
pared.    Beware  of  him^  and  obey  his  voice ;  provoke  him 
not^  for  he  will  not  pardon  your  transgressions^  for  my 
name  is  in  him.    But  if  thou  shalt  indeed  obey  his  voice, 
and  do  all  that  I  speak,  then  I  will  be  an  enemy  to  thine 
enemies,  and  an  adversary  unto  thine  adversaries;  for 
mine  angel  shall  go  before  thee  and  bring  thee  in.    Go 
now,  lead  the  people  unto  the  place  of  which  I  have 
spoken  unto  thee :  behold,  mine  angel  shall  go  before  thee." 
This  language  is  inapplicable  to  any  mere  creature,  how- 
ever  exalted,  and  can  only  refer  to  Him  who  declared 
that  He  and  the  Father  are  one.    The  angel  of  the  Lord 
is  said  to  pardon  transgression;  but  who  can  forgive  sins 
but  God  alone?   Does  it  not  therefore  follow  that  the 
angel  of  the  Lord  is  God  P 

7*  This  divine  person  appeared  afterwards  to  Joshua  as  the 
Captain  of  the  hosts  of  the  Lord, — to  the  people  at  Bochim, 
where  he  charged  them  with  their  rebellions  against  him. 
He  manifested  himself  in  the  form  of  man  to  Manoah 
and  his  wife,  to  whose  inquiry  respecting  his  name  he 
relied.  Why  askest  thou  thus  after  my  name,  seeing  it  is 
wonderful  ?  When  he  vanished  out  of  their  sight,  and 
ascended  to  heaven  in  the  flame  of  the  sacrifice,  we  are 
told  that  Manoah  then  knew  that  he  was  the  angel  of  the 
Lord.  ^'  And  Manoah  said  unto  his  wife.  We  shall  surely 
die,  because  we  have  seen  God.  But  his  wife  said  unto 
him,  If  Jehovah  were  pleased  to  kill  us,  he  would  not 
have  received  a  burnt-offering  and  a  meat-offering  at  our 
hands,  neither  would  he  have  showed  us  all  these  things, 
norwould  as  at  this  time  have  told  us  such  things  as  these." 

8.  Thus,  the  divine  person  who  is  called  the  angel  of 
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the  Lordj  founded  and  conducted  the  patriarchal  and  Mo- 
saic dispensations ;  and  as  under  these  dispensations  he 
often  appeared  in  the  form  of  man,  so,  when  he  was  to  in- 
troduce the  last  and  the  most  perfect  economy,  he  really 
took  upon  him  human  nature,  and  exercised  among  men 
the  prophetical,  the  regal,  and  the  priestly  offices.    He 
was  God  manifest  in  the  flesh:  while  equal  in  essence  with 
the  Father,  from  whom  he  came  forth,  he  truly  possessed 
the  nature  of  man  ;  yet,  in  this  nature,  his  glory  was  be- 
held as  the  glory  of  the  Father,  full  of  grace  and  truth. 
Though  he  generally  appeared,  as  he  often  did  of  old,  as  a 
mere  man,  who  possessed  all  the  properties  of  sinless  hu- 
manity, he  also  occasionally  manifested  himself,  as  he  did 
before  his  incarnation,  with  effulgent  majesty.     He  ap- 
peared in  glory  to  the  view  of  his  disciples  on  the  Mount 
of  Transfiguration.     He  was  also  clothed  with  awfiil 
splendour  on  the  day  of  his  ascension.    After  the  heavens 
had  received  him  in  the  human  nature  which  he  had  as- 
sumed, his  glory  was  seen  by  Saul  as  he  journeyed  to 
Damascus,  as  a  light  above  the  brightness  of  the  sun. 
Even  that  disciple  whom  Jesus  peculiarly  loved,  and  who 
was  so  highly  privileged  as  to  lean  upon  his  bosom  in  the 
days  of  his  humiliation,  when  in  Patmos  he  beheld  him 
in  divine  majesty,  fell  at  his  feet  as  one  dead.     At  the 
close  of  the  present  dispensation,  the  angel  of  Jehovah, 
who,  from  the  beginning,  took  upon  himself  the  guidance 
of  his  church, — who  became  incarnate  for  its  redempti<m, 
will  appear  in  ineffable  glory,  accompanied  with  myriads 
of  mighty  angels.    He  shall  be  seen  coming  in  the  clouds 
of  heaven,  seated  on  that  great  white  throne,  from  before 
which  the  heavens  and  the  earth  shall  flee  away,  and 
there  shall  be  found  no  place  for  them. 

9.  (II.)  The  old  and  the  new  dispensations  are  eon- 
nected  not  only  by  the  personal  manifestation  of  Christ, 
but  by  numerous  preflgurations  of  his  offices,  sacrifice^  and 
salvation.  The  great  facts  and  doctrines  of  Christianity 
were  made  known  to  the  Jews  through  the  medium  of  ty- 
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pica]  representation.  The  Mosaic  economy  in  this  way 
answered  the  twofold  purpose  of  communicating  the  know- 
ledge of  salvation  to  those  who  lived  under  it^  and  of  being 
subservient  by  its  typical  institutions  and  characters  to  the 
more  perfect  dispensation  of  the  gospel. 

10.  In  the  first  place^  the  divinely  instituted  rites  of  the 
Jewish  worship  had  a  designed  reference  to  Christianity. 
The  ordinance  of  sacrifice,  which  appears  to  have  been  en^ 
joined  immediately  after  the  fall^  was  the  chief  of  these. 
This  institation^  though  observed  by  all  heathen  nations^ 
was  by  them  ail  perverted  to  superstitious  purposes.  Bat 
Israel,  when  separated  from  every  other  people,  were 
commanded  to  practise  it  according  to  a  prescribed  ritual, 
as  a  memorial  of  the  guilt  and  pollution  of  man,  and  an 
emblem  of  the  means  by  which  the  redemption  of  the 
human  race  was  to  be  procured.  It  was  intended  to  give 
a  lively  representation  of  the  substitution  and  death  of 
Him  who  bore  our  griefs  and  carried  our  sorrows,  and 
open  whom  the  Father  laid  the  iniquities  of  us  all. 

11.  Accordingly,  when  a  sacrifice  was  to  be  offered  up 
by  the  priest,  the  form  prescribed  by  the  law  required  that 
the  person  on  whose  behalf  it  was  devoted,  or  some  other 
in  his  stead,  should  lay  his  hands  upon  the  head  of  the 
victim,  and  confess  his  iniquities.  The  guilt  of  the  sinful 
individual  was  supposed  to  be  thus  transferred  to  the 
guiltless  animal  given  in  sacrific  ;  and  its  consequences 
were  in  this  way  averted  from  the  sinner,  who  was  ab* 
solved  from  thecharges  laid  against  him.  In  like  manner, 
the  sins  of  his  people  were  imputed  to  the  great  Saviour 
uid  Sttupty;  the  debt  due  to  divine  justice  was  exacted, 
uid  he  was  made  answerable ;  and  he  who  knew  no  sin 
was  made  sin  for  us,  that  we  might  be  made  the  righteous- 
ness of  God  in  him. 

12.  While  this  doctrine  was  set  forth  by  all  the  sacri. 
fiees  for  sin  which  were  offered  under  the  law,  it  was  es- 
hiKted  with  striking  significancy  in  the  ceremonial  of 
the  scape-goat  on  the  day  of  annual  atonement.    On 
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thu  oocBsioiiy  the  high  priest,  arrayed  in  his  pontifical 
habits,  was  commanded  to  take  two  kids  of  the  goats 
for  a  sin-offering,  and  to  present  them  before  the  Lord  at 
the  door  of  the  tabernacle.  After  the  presentation  he 
was  to  cast  lots  upon  them,  one  lot  for  the  Lord,  and 
the  other  lot  for  the  scape-goat.  The  goat  upon  which 
the  lot  of  the  Lord  fell  was  to  be  offered  up  for  a  sin-of- 
fering ;  but  the  goat  on  which  the  lot  fell  to  be  the  scape- 
goat was  to  be  presented  alive  before  the  Lord,  to  make  an 
atonement  with  him  by  letting  him  go  into  the  wilderness. 
The  high  priest  was  to  carry  the  blood  of  the  former  within 
the  veil,  to  be  sprinkled  upon  the  mercy-seat,  and  before 
the  mercy-seat,  in  order  that  atonement  might  be  made 
for  the  holy  place,  because  of  the  undeanness  of  the 
children  of  Israel ;  but  on  the  head  of  the  live  goat  he 
was  to  lay  both  his  hands,  and  to  confess  over  it  all  the 
iniquities  of  the  children  of  Israel,  putting  them  upon  the 
head  of  the  goat,  after  which  he  was  to  send  it  away  hy 
the  hand  of  a  fit  man  into  the  wilderness,  that  it  might 
bear  upon  it  all  their  iniquities  into  a  land  not  inhabited. 
13.  In  like  manner,  the  institution  of  the  passover  was 
intended  to  typify  the  same  great  doctrines  of  human  re- 
demption. This  is  explicitly  assumed  by  the  apostle 
Paul,  who  asserts,  that  Christ  our  Passover  is  sacrificed 
for  us.  Accordingly,  there  is  here  an  exact  correspcmd- 
ence  between  the  type  and  the  antitype.  Each  fomilj 
was  ordered  to  slay  a  lamb,  to  take  its  blood,  and  sprinlde 
it  upon  the  lintel  and  door-posts  of  their  dwelling-pl&<^> 
that  when,  at  midnight,  the  angel  proceeded  to  destroy  the 
first-bom  of  the  Egyptians,  he  might  pass  them  oyer,  and 
exempt  them  from  the  awful  calamity.  Is  it  not  in  a  si- 
milar way  that  the  blood  of  Christ,  which  has  satisfied 
divine  j  ustice,  averts  the  punishment  of  transgression  fiom 
sinful  man?  Are  not  they  only  safe  from  the  wrath  to 
come  who  have  fled  to  this  the  refuge  set  before  us  ?  Tli^ 
pasohal  lamb,  which  is  declared  to  have  been  a  tf^  ^ 
Christ,  was  slain  in  sacrifice ;  and  are  we  not  conunand<v 
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to  behold  the  Lamb  of  God  who  taketh  away  the  sin  of 
the  world?  Are  we  not  taught  to  believe  that  he  gave 
himself  for  us  an  offering  and  a  sacrifice  to  God^  of  a  sweet- 
smelling  savour,  that  we  are  redeemed  with  the  precious 
blood  of  Christy  as  of  a  lamb  without  blemish  and  with- 
out spot ;  who  verily  was  foreordained  before  the  founda- 
tion of  the  wcnrld,  but  was  manifest  in  these  last  times  fbr 
us?  The  paschal  lamb,  after  being  slain^  was  roasted 
with  fire^ — a  circumstance  in  which  was  impressively  set 
forth  the  fiery  wrath  that  Christ  endured,  both  in  the 
garden  of  Gethsemane  and  upon  the  cross.  Concerning 
the  paschal  lamb,  it  was  enjoined  that  not  a  bone  should 
be  broken  ;  and  the  evangelist,  after  mentioning  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  death  of  Christ,  says^  "  These  things  were 
done  that  the  Scripture  should  be  ftilfilled,  a  bone  of  Him 
shall  not  be  broken." 

14. 1  shall  advert  to  only  one  other  example  more  to  illus- 
trate  the  position,  that  the  institutions  of  the  Mosaic  ritual 
prefigured  the  work,  sacrifice,  and  salvation  of  Christ. 
Aceording  to  that  ritual,  the  distinction  of  animals  into 
dean  and  unclean,  which  appears  to  have  obtained  from 
the  first  appointment  of  sacrifice,  the  Jews  were  enjoined 
careftilly  to  observe.  They  were  to  abstain  from  the  use 
of  cotain  animals  in  food,  as  they  were  also  prohibited 
from  offering  them  up  in  sacrifice.  This  distinction  was 
designed  to  signify  the  purity  of  all  who  are  consecrated 
to  the  worship  and  service  of  God ;  and  the  undeanness 
of  the  worshippers  of  idols^  and  of  all  who  are  under  the 
goilt  and  poUution  of  sin.  Accordingly^  the  most  strik- 
ing view  whidi  is  given  of  Messiah's  reign  is  that  in  which 
the  distinction  alluded  to  is  represented  as  ceasing,  and  a 
wonderful  change  is  effected  in  the  dispositions  of  the 
moet  savage  animals.  *'  The  wolf  also  shall  dwell  with  the 
lamb,  and  the  leopard  shall  lie  down  with  the  kid :  and 
the  calf,  and  the  young  lion,  and  the  fatling  together,  and 
a  little  chUd  shall  lead  them ;  and  the  cow  and  the  bear 
shall  feed^  their  young  ones  shall  lie  down  together,  and  *^  - 
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lion  shall  eat  straw  like  the  ox ;  and  the  suckiog  child 
shall  play  on  the  hole  of  the  asp,  and  the  weaned  child 
shall  pat  his  hand  on  the  oockatrice^s  den.  They  shall  not 
hart  nor  destroy  in  all  my  holy  mountain,  for  the  earth 
shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord,  as  the  waters 
cover  the  sea." 

15.  This  beautifol  representation  of  gospel  times,  which 
assumes  the  abolition  of  the  Jewish  ritual,  began  to  receire 
its  fulfilment  when  the  apostle  Peter  saw  heaven  opened, 
and  a  certain  vessel  descending  unto  him,  wherein  were 
all  manner  of  four-footed  beasts  of  the  earth,  and  wild 
beasts,  and  creeping  things,  and  fowls  of  the  air :  in  exm- 
sequoice  of  this  vision  he  went  and  preached  the  gospel 
to  the  Gentiles  in  the  house  of  Cornelius.  From  that 
time  forward,  repentance  and  the  remission  of  sins  were 
to  be  announced  in  the  name  of  Christ  among  all  nations, 
for  there  is  no  difference  between  the  Jew  and  the  Greek, 
for  the  same  Lord  over  all  is  rich  unto  all  that  call  upon 
him,  for  whosoever  shall  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord 
shall  be  saved. 

16.  Thus  does  it  appear,  that  the  author,  the  nature, 
and  the  blessed  effects  of  human  redemption,  were  made 
known  from  the  fall  of  man,  and  more  especially  by  the 
typical  ordinances  of  the  Mosaic  economy  during  the  long 
period  of  its  continuance.  But  when  this  dispeusalioii 
had  accomplished  its  chief  design  as  preparatory  to  the 
gospel ;  when  the  fulness  of  time  was  come,  the  Son  of 
God  was  manifested  in  the  flesh,  and  verified  in  himself, 
and  by  his  obedience  and  sufferings,  all  that  had  been 
prefigured  concerning  him  in  th^  various  ordinances  of  the 
law.  He  appeared  for  salvation  to  the  ends  of  the  earth : 
a  light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles,  and  the  glory  of  his  peo|^e 
Israel. 

17.  (IIL)  The  leading  characters  and  events  of  the 
old  dispensation  are  typical  representations  of  the  Be^ 
deemer's  life,  office,  and  blissful  reign.  The  providence 
of  God  without  interfering  with  the  free  agency  of  msn, 
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90  directed  and  overruled  the  principal  circamstanees  in  the 
history  of  his  people,  as  to  become  typical  prophecies  of 
the  peculiar  facts  and  characters  of  the  gospel  dispensation. 
The  sovereign  Lord  and  Ruler  of  the  universe  selected  a 
people  from  the  nations,  to  be  the  depositaries  of  the 
knowledge  of  himself,  and  of  the  promises  respecting  the 
Redeemer;  and  he  so  ordered,  that  the  remarkable  fea 
tures  in  their  history,  during  many  ages,  should  furnish 
tjrpieal  instruction  concerning  the  nature  and  properties 
of  human  redemption, — the  incarnation,  the  humiliation, 
the  death,  resurrection,  and  ascension  of  Christ.  The 
persons  immediately  concerned  in  the  production  of  these 
events  were  following  out  their  own  views,  and  were  un- 
conscious  at  the  time  of  the  high  purpose  which  they 
subserved  in  relation  to  future  ages.  But  their  lives, 
imder  the  direction  of  providence,  were  constituted  typi. 
cal  signs,  by  which  they  announced  to  distant  generations 
the  grace  that  was  to  come  unto  them  by  the  revelation 
of  Jesus  Christ,  and  testified  beforehand  the  sufferings  of 
Christ,  and  the  glory  which  should  follow. 

18.  Of  the  few  examples  which  I  shall  select  as  illus- 
trative of  these  observations,  the  first  is  Abraham's  offer, 
ing  up  his  son  Isaac  in  sacrifice  to  Grod.  In  this  event 
we  have  a  striking  prefiguration  of  God's  own  Son  as 
delivered  up  by  the  Father,  and  as  the  Lamb  of  God 
taking  away  the  sins  of  the  world.  Abraham  was  com. 
numded  to  offer  up  in  sacrifice  his  beloved  son  Isaac  on 
Mount  Moriah,  to  which  he  immediately  repaired,  and 
where  he  arrived  three  days  after  he  had  received  the 
command.  Christ,  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God,  was 
offered  on  the  same  mountain.  Isaac  carried  the  wood  of 
the  burnt-offering;  and  Jesus  bore  the  cross  on  which  he 
made  atonement  for  sin.  Isaac  yielded  implicit  obedience 
to  the  command  of  Grod ;  Jesus  meekly  and  willingly  laid 
down  his  life  in  compliance  with  the  will  of  his  Father. 
Isaac  was,  on  the  third  day,  delivered  from  death  by  the 
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interpoeition  of  Ood^  and  restored  to  his  hiher ;  Jcsitt  ob 
the  third  day  rose  triumphaiitly  from  the  tomb,  to  the 
enjoyment  of  immortal  glory  and  happiness.  We  have 
the  authority  of  the  New  Testam^it  for  believing  tiul 
this  transaction  was  thus  clearly  understood  by  the  per- 
sons  engaged  in  it ;  for  it  was  doubtless  on  this  occasion 
that  Abraham  rejoiced  to  see  the  day  of  Christ ;  he  saw 
it^  and  was  glad. 

19.  Joseph  is  another  remarkable  type  of  the  Redeemer. 
There  is  a  striking  resemblance  between  the  leading 
events  in  the  life  of  the  patriarchy  and  those  of  the  history 
of  our  Lord.  Joseph,  through  envy,  was  sold  by  his  own 
brethren  unto  strangers ;  and  Jesus,  by  the  influence  of 
this  and  other  bad  passions,  was  persecuted  and  rejected 
by  the  Jewish  nation ;  and  finally  delivered  to  the 
Romans  to  be  crucified.  The  foreigners  to  whom  Joseph 
had  been  sent  a  captive,  aftor  he  had  been  fiedsely  accased 
and  imprisoned,  honoured  him  as  their  preserver  and 
benefactor ;  in  like  manner  Christ  was  condemned  and 
crucified  by  the  Gentiles ;  who  slandered  and  persecuted 
him  in  the  persons  of  his  disciples;  and  yet  by  multi- 
tudes of  the  Gentiles  he  has  long  been  adored  as  the  Son  of 
God,  and  as  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  When  Joseph  wss 
supposed  by  his  own  family  to  be  dead,  he  made  himself 
known  to  his  brethren,  forgave  their  injurious  treatment, 
and  unequivocally  proved  to  them  the  tenderness  of  his 
affection :  prophecy  assures  us  that  the  period  is  coming 
when  our  exalted  Lord  will  discover  himself  to  his 
brethren  according  to  the  flesh ;  when  they  shall  look 
upon  him  whom  they  have  pierced,  and  mourn  for  him^ 
even  as  one  moumeth  for  an  only  son,  and  be  in  bitter- 
ness, even  as  one  who  is  in  bitterness  for  a  &8tbom. 
They  will  then  acknowledge  him  as  their  Saviour  sad 
Lord. 

20.  But  of  all  the  personages  of  the  Old  Testament 
who  were  types  of  the  Redeemer,  certainly  none  is  moi« 
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striking,  in  regard  to  complete  parallelism  of  character^ 
than  Moses.  He  himself  foretold  to  the  Israelites  that  a 
prophet  would  arise  like  him  from  them,  and  that  to  his 
authority  they  should  render  implicit  obedience.  When 
this  predicted  prophet  did  at  length  arise  in  the  house  of 
Israel,  his  resemblance  to  the  Hebrew  prophet  was  so  full 
and  exact,  that  we  cannot  review  it  without  wonder. 
This  resemblance  begins  with  the  infancy  of  each,  and  is 
continued  till  the  close  of  life. 

21.  Moses,  when  an  infant,  was  rescued  from  the 
slaughter  of  the  Hebrew  children  :  and  the  child  Jesus 
escaped  the  massacre  of  the  children  of  Bethlehem,  by 
being  carried  into  Egypt  by  Joseph  and  Mary.  Moses 
was  honoured  above  all  other  ordinary  prophets  in  having 
been  allowed  to  converse  with  God  face  to  face:  and 
Christ  was  signally  favoured  of  God  by  the  various  marks 
of  the  divine  approbation,  and  by  the  superior  illumina- 
tion which  he  enjoyed.  As  Moses  was  divinely  commis- 
sioned to  conduct  Israel  from  the  slavery  and  misery  of 
Kgypt  into  the  land  of  Canaan ;  so  Christ  was  sent  by 
the  Father,  and  invested  with  supreme  authority,  to  lead 
his  people  from  the  bondage  of  sin  and  Satan,  to  that 
heavenly  inheritance,  where  there  are  pleasures  for  ever- 
Biore.  As  Moses  was  the  mediator  of  the  Sin^i  covenant 
made  with  the  people  of  Israel ;  so  Christ  is  the  mediator 
of  the  new  covenant,  and  the  only  mediator  between  God 
%Dd  man.  As  Moses  interceded  with  God  on  behalf  of 
his  people,  and  succeeded  in  averting  his  wrath  from  them  ; 
^  Christ  made  intercession  for  the  transgressors,  and 
ever  Hveth  to  plead  the  cause  of  his  people  before  the 
throne  of  Grod.  As  Moses  constrained  the  magicians  to 
<^Dfess  that  the  finger  of  God  was  visible  in  the  miracles 
^hich  he  wrought ;  so  Christ  compelled  the  demons  whom 
^6  ejected  to  acknowledge  him  as  the  Holy  One  of  God. 
As  Moses  wrought  many  miracles  in  proof  of  his  mission, 
^<i  of  the  validity  of  his  claims  as  a  lawgiver  and  a  pro- 
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phet^  80  the  divine  character  of  Christ  was  attested  lyy 
numeroas  miracles^  and  wonders,  and  signs^  which  God 
did  by  him  before  all  the  people.  As  Moses  by  the  stretdi- 
ing  out  of  his  hand^  opened  up  a  passage  for  Israel  throo^ 
the  Red  sea^  which  again  returned  at  his  command ;  » 
Jesus  by  his  word  controlled  the  winds  and  the  wares. 
As  Moses  miraculously  fed  the  people  during  many  yeais 
with  manna  in  the  wilderness ;  so  Christy  by  creatiTe 
power,  supplied  the  multitudes  who  followed  him  with 
bread.    If  the  face  of  Moses  shone  with  reflected  glory 
when  he  descended  from  Mount  Sinai ;  the  fiioe  of  Christ, 
when  he  came  down  from  the  mount  of  transfiguration, 
filled  the  people  with  amazement    If  the  Hebrew  piopbet 
fasted  forty  days  and  forty  nights   on  Mount  Sinai; 
Christ,  when  in  the  wilderness,  fasted  during  the  same 
space  of  time.     If  Moses  appointed  seventy  elders  to 
labour  with  him  among  the  people;  Christ  sent  forth 
seventy  disciples,  endued  with  miraculous  power,  to  preach 
the  glad  tidings  of  the  kingdom  of  God.    If  Moses  sent 
out  twelve  men  to  view  the  land  of  Canaan ;  Christ  gave 
authority  to  twelve  apostles  to  go  into  all  the  world  and 
preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature.    If  Moses  was  the 
meekest  of  men  ;  the  gentleness  of  Christ  was  such,  that 
he  was  led  as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter,  and  as  a  sheep  be- 
fore her  shearers,  he  was  dumb,  and  he  opened  not  his 
mouth :  when  he  was  reviled,  he  reviled  not  again ;  and 
he  prayed  to  his  Father  to  forgive  those  who  nailed  him  to 
the  tree.    If  Moses  lifted  up  the  brazen  serpent  in  the 
wilderness,  that  whosoever  looked  to  it  might  be  healed 
of  the  sting  of  the  fiery  serpents ;  so  Christ  was  lifted  up 
on  the  cross,  that  whosoever  believeth  on  him  might  JMt 
perish,  but  might  have  everlasting  life. 

22.  Nor  is  this  all :  there  are  many  points  of  resem- 
blance between  Moses  in  the  close  of  life,  and  Christ 
when  he  arrived  at  the  same  period.  If  Moses,  when  he 
finished  his  last  address  to  Israel,  which  he  delivered  with 
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the  solemn  feeling  and  the  aflEectionate  concern  of  one 
who  knew  that  his  departure  was  at  hand,  went  up  to 
Mount  Nebo  to  die  there;  did  not  Jesus  immediately 
after  he  had  instructed  and  comforted  his  disciples^  go 
forth^  and  voluntarily  deliver  himself  up  to  die  the  death  of 
the  cross  ?  If  the  song  of  Moses  was  prophetical  of  the 
circumstances  of  Israel  in  future  times ;  did  not  Christ  in 
his  last  discourse  tell  his  disciples  of  his  own  approaching 
deaths  of  his  resurrection  and  glorious  ascensioni  of  the 
descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  of  the  continued  success 
of  the  gospel  ?  If  the  song  of  Moses  was  promissory  of 
blessings  to  Israel, — ^blessings  which  should  be  conferred  on 
them,  notwithstanding  their  many  offences ;  was  not  the 
last  discourse  of  Christ  full  of  promises  to  his  disciples,  of 
peace,  joy,  and  divine  support  while  on  earth,  and  of  ad- 
mission into  heaven  to  behold  his  glory. 

23.  How  full  and  striking  is  this  resemblance  between 
Moses  and  Christ !  ^^  Is  this  similitude  and  correspond- 
ence in  so  many  things  between  them  the  effect  of  nlere 
ehsnoe  ?  Let  us  search  all  the  records  of  universal  his- 
tory, and  see  if  we  can  find  a  man  who  was  so  like  to 
Moses  as  Christ,  or  so  like  to  Christ  as  Moses.  If  we 
cannot  find  such  an  one,  then  have  we  found  him  of 
whom  Moses  in  the  law  and  the  prophets  did  write,—- 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  Son  of  God." 

24.  I  shall  pass  over  Jonah  and  others  referred  to  in 
the  New  Testament  aa  types  of  the  Redeemer :  and  shall 
conclade  by  noticing  David  and  Solomon,  as  prefiguring 
the  Messiah  by  some  leading  events  of  their  history.  The 
&8t  of  these  typically  represented  him,  both  by  his  life 
of  trial,  and  by  his  subsequent  elevation  to  sovereignty 
^d  permanent  dominion.  The  greater  part  of  David's  life, 
indeed,  was  a  scene  of  trouble  and  warCeire ;  but  under 
the  most  painful  calamities  he  still  trusted  in  God*  In  like 
nunner  did  Christ  experience  sorrow  and  persecution ; 
he  endured  the  contradiction  of  sinners  against  himself; 
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he  was  despised  and  rejected  of  men.  As  David  vm  l)e- 
trayed  by  bis  intimate  friend  and  counsellor  Ahitophe), 
who  afterwards  went  and  hanged  himself;  so  Christ  was 
betrayed  by  Judas,  one  of  his  own  disciples,  who,  under 
the  control  of  remorse,  died  also  by  his  own  hands. 

25.  The  peaceful  and  splendid  reign  of  Solomon  for- 
nished  a  representation  of  the  Messiah's  glorious  king- 
dom. While  the  blessings  of  the  former  appear  to  be 
described  in  several  passages,  we  find,  on  a  closer  exam- 
ination, that  they  belong  chiefly,  and  in  some  instances 
exclusively,  to  the  latter.  Thus,  in  the  seventy-second 
psalm,  the  sacred  writer  evidently  refers  to  the  glorioos 
reign  of  Christ,  to  the  extent,  felicity,  and  perpetuity  of 
his  empire.  '*  He  shall  have  dominion  also  from  sea  to 
sea,  and  from  the  river  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth.'The 
kings  of  Tarshish  and  of  the  isles  shall  bring  presents:  the 
kings  of  Sheba  and  Seba  shall  offer  gifts.  Yea,  all  kings 
shall  fall  down  before  him ;  all  nations  shall  serve  him.— 
His  name  shall  endure  for  ever :  his  name  shall  be  con- 
tinued as  long  as  the  sun ;  and  men  shall  be  blessed  in 
him :  all  nations  shall  call  him  blessed." 

26.  Is  it  possible  to  examine  with  attention  the  state- 
ments now  made,  without  being  convinced  that  the  plan 
which  God  has  formed  for  the  recovery  and  final  happi- 
ness of  the  human  race  is  that  which  is  exhibited  with 
such  perfect  consistency  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures  ?  How 
could  such  entire  harmony  pervade  the  several  parts  of 
the  system  which  is  there,  presented,  composed  as  they 
have  been  in  different  and  distant  ages,  and  under  dis- 
similar dispensations,  unless  they  had  all  emanated  from 
Him  who  knows  the  end  from  the  beginning  ?  Does  not 
the  survey  which  we  have  taken  irresistibly  lead  us  to 
this  conclusion,  "  that  the  dispensation  of  the  gospel  was 
in  preparation  ever  since  the  fall  of  man ;  and  that  the  in- 
stitutions established  among  the  Jews  were  originally 
designed  to  transmit  to  us,  by  many  unconscious  and 
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many  unwilling  witnesses^  the  most  animated  images  and 
anticipations  both  of  the  substance  and  of  the  effects  of 
Christianity^ — ^glorious  monuments^  raised  on  the  history 
of  the  worlds  of  the  manifold  wisdom  and  grace  of  God^ 
hid  from  ages  and  generations^  and  now  made  manifest 
to  the  saints?"* 

*  MoQcreiiron  the  Evidence  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Revelation;  p.  123. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

ON  THE  MIRACLES  OF  OUR  LORD. 

1.  The  Mosaic  economy  was  established  and  maintained 
by  mighty  signs  and  wonders^  wrought  in  confirmation 
of  the  mission  of  Moses  and  of  the  prophets.  The  gos- 
pel dispensation  was  also  introduced  by  numerous  mira- 
calous  works.  So  numerous  and  beneficial  were  the 
miracles  of  Jesus^  that  the  multitudes  were  astonished^ 
sayings  It  was  never  so  seen  in  Israel.  His  mode  of  per- 
forming his  mighty  works  was  peculiar  to  himself.  Wbile 
Moses  and  the  prophets  wrought  miracles  in  the  name  o( 
the  God  of  Israel^  and  while  the  apostles  performed 
them  in  the  name  of  Jesus^  he  exerted  miraculous  power 
from  himself^  without  reference  to  any  other.  He  claimed 
the  possession  of  all  power  in  heaven  and  in  earth ;  and  in 
a  manner  accordant  with  the  sovereign  dominion  of  the 
Lord  of  the  universe^  he  controlled  by  his  word  the  raging 
of  the  sea^  he  stilled  the  roar  of  the  tempest^  he  called  the 
dead  to  life^  he  unstopped  the  ears  of  the  deaf,  he  opened 
the  eyes  of  the  blind,  he  communicated  health  and  vigour 
to  the  withered  limb,  and  he  restored  to  the  possession  of 
reason  the  distracted  mind.  It  cannot  be  questioned  that 
^he  real  performance  of  these  works  as  indubitably  attests 
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the  validity  of  his  claim  to  a  divine  character^  and  to  be  a 
divine  messenger^ — as  the  transcendent  grandeur^  the 
inimitable  beauty,  the  endless  variety,  the  perfect  har- 
mony and  utility  of  the  works  of  nature,  prove  the  wisdom 
and  goodness  of  that  God  in  whom  we  live,  and  move, 
and  have  our  being. 

2.  Restricting  myself  at  present  to  a  brief  considera. 
tion  of  the  nature,  number,  and  design  of  the  miracles 
which  were  wrought  by  our  Lord,  I  observe, 

(I.)  That  he  manifestly  performed  them  for  the  noblest 
purpose.  The  end  pursued  was  not  worldly  aggrandize- 
ment, either  in  regard  to  himself  or  his  followers :  no 
advantage  of  this  nature  was  either  sought  for  or  obtained 
in  consideration  of  his  wonderful  works.  With  a  purity 
and  dignity  of  character  suited  to  his  high  claims,  he  lived 
apart  from  the  fading  glory  and  grandeur  of  the  world. 
''  The  foxes  have  holes,  and  the  birds  of  the  air  have 
nests,  but  the  Son  of  Man  had  not  where  to  lay  his  head." 
He  who  commanded  the  elements,  who  suspended  or  re- 
versed at  pleasure  the  established  constitution  of  nature, 
who  generously  healed  all  manner  of  diseases  among  the 
people,  was  himself  in  poverty,  and  declared  that  he 
came  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister,  and  to 
give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many.  When  he  sent  forth  his 
disciples,  and  gave  them  power  to  work  miracles,  he  pro- 
hibited them  from  receiving  any  compensation  for  the 
wonderful  deeds  which  they  were  authorized  to  perform. 
**  Heal  the  sick,  cleanse  the  lepers,  raise  the  dead,  cast 
out  devils :  freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give." 

3.  As  the  end  for  which  our  Lord  and  his  apostles 
^nx)aght  miracles  was  not  selfish,  so  neither  were  the 
doctrines  which  these  miracles  were  designed  to  support, 
calculated  to  flatter  the  prejudices  and  the  passions  of  those 
to  whom  they  were  addressed.  They  neither  soothed  the 
superstitions  of  the  populace,  nor  favoured  the  political 
schemes  of  the  turbulent  and  ambitious.  No  persons  of 
f^  and  power  felt  it  to  be  their  advantage  to  support' 
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their  credit  by  their  inflaence  and  authority.  They  were 
opposed  to  the  fondly  cherished  expectations  of  the  Jews, 
and  they  were  repulsive  to  the  pride^  the  impurity,  and 
the  vanity  of  the  Gentiles.  To  the  former,  they  proved 
a  stumbling-block,  and  to  the  latter,  foolishness.  Their 
author  was  reproached  as  a  Galilean ;  he  was  despised 
and  rejected  of  men ;  and  condemned  to  suffer  an  igno- 
minious death. 

4.  The  great  design  for  which  our  Lord  wrought  mira- 
cles was  beneficent  and  sublime :  it  was  to  attest  by  the 
seal  of  heaven  his  own  divine  mission,  and  consequently 
to  prove  the  divine  authority  of  the  doctrines  which  he 
taught.     These  doctrines  are  worthy  of  the  holiness  and 
wisdom  of  God,  commend  themselves  by  their  infinite 
excellency  to  the  unprejudiced  reason  and  conscience  of 
every  man,  and  convey  relief  for  the  wants,  and  answers 
to  the  urgent  inquiries,  of  the  human  race.    They  give 
certain  information  concerning  the  character  of  God,  and 
the  immortal  destination  of  man ;  the  nature  and  origin 
of  his  moral  ruin,  and  the  perfection  of  the  remedy  pro- 
vided by  infinite  wisdom  and  mercy,  on  principles  honour- 
able to  the  divine  government ;  the  relations  which  he 
sustains,  the  obligations  and  duties   involved  in  these 
relations,  and  the  powerful  inducements   to  their  per- 
formance.   In  a  word,  the  design  of  Christ  in  working 
miracles  was  to  prove  the  reality  of  that  system  of  commu- 
nication between  God  and  mankind,  established  from  the 
creation, — that    plan  of  redeeming  mercy,   which  was 
obscurely  exhibited  at  the  dawn  of  divine  revelation, 
which  was  gradually  unfolded  by  the  ministry  of  prophets 
during  the  antediluvian,  the  patriarchal,  and  the  Mosaic 
dispensations,  and  which  having  been  completed  in  the 
sacrifice  of  the  Redeemer,  and  extending  to  the  consum- 
mation of  all  things,  is  to  stretch  in  its  mighty  results 
through  the  ages  of  eternity.     This  was  a  purpose,  the 
greatest  and  the  most  beneficent  that  can  be  conceived, 

worthy   of  the  special  interposition  of  God,  and  in 
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accordance  with   the  holy  and  heavenly  character  of 
Christ. 

5.  (II.)  The  miracles  which  Jesus  wrought  corres- 
pondefl  in  their  nature  to  the  henevolence  and  grandeur 
of  this  purpose.    They  were  characterized  by  beneficence 
and  greatness.    In  general  they  were  performed  in  com- 
pliance with  earnest  entreaty;   and  in  answering  the 
solicitations  addressed  to  him^  Jesus  showed  his  compas- 
sion and  sensibility  as  well  as  his  divine  power.    This 
compassion  is  shown  in  union  with  true  greatness ;  and  in 
some  instances  it  is  manifested  like  the  goodness  of  the 
Creator  surmounting  the  obstacles  to  its  exercise.  Though 
it  is  not  neces&ary  to  illustrate  this  position^  I  cannot  but 
notice  the  beautiful  discovery  of  tenderness  and  compas- 
sion which  took  place  in  regard  to  the  ruler^  whose  only 
daughter  lay  at  the  point  of  deaths  and  expired  be- 
fore his  arrival.    The  natural  feeling  of  a  parent^  anxi. 
0U8  for  the  recovery  of  an  only  child^  leads  him  to  pro. 
strate  himself  at  the  feet  of  Jesus^  and  with  importunate 
entreaty  to  implore  his  interposition.     '^  He  fell  down  at 
Jesus'  feet^  and  besought  him  that  he  would  come  into  his 
house;  for  he  had  one  only  daughter^  about  twelve  years 
of  age^  and  she  lay  a-dying.    WhUe  he  yet  spoke^  there 
Cometh  one  from  the  ruler  of  the  synagogue's  house^  say- 
ing to  him.  Thy  daughter  is  dead ;  trouble  not  the  master. 
Bat  when  Jesus  heard  it,  he  answered  him  sayings  Fear 
not;  believe  only,  and  she  shall  be  made  whole.    And 
when  he  came  into  the  house,  all  wept  and  bewailed  her  ; 
hut  he  said.  Weep  not ;  she  is  not  dead,  but  sleepeth. 
And  they  laughed  him  to  scorn,  knowing  that  she  was  dead. 
And  he  took  her  by  the  hand,  and  called,  saying.  Maid, 
^udse.    And  her  spirit  came  again,  and  she  arose  straight- 
way ;  and  he  commanded  to  give  her  meat." 

6.  A  similar  example  of  benevolence  and  greatness 
<H3eura  in  the  case  of  the  centurion,  who  came  unto  him 
^>e8eeching  him,  and  saying.  Lord,  my  servant  lieth  at 
home  sick  of  the  palsy,  grievously  tormented.    And  -TAauB 
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saith  unto  him^  I  will  come  and  heal  him.  This  peisoii, 
a  Gentile  and  a  Roman,  had  hy  the  excellency  of  hk 
conduct  endeared  himself  to  the  Jewish  people.  The  elders 
of  the  Jews,  the  sacred  historian  informs  us,  came  on  this 
occasion  to  Jesus  on  his  hehalf,  and  hesought  him,  saying, 
that  he  was  worthy  for  whom  he  should  do  this ;  for  he 
loveth  our  nation,  and  he  hath  built  us  a  synagogue.  The 
tender  interest  which  this  centurion  felt  in  his  servant, 
and  his  anxiety  for  his  recovery,  form  amiable  features  in 
his  character.  Residing,  as  he  seems  to  have  done,  at 
Capernaum,  or  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  he  most 
have  heard  much  of  the  miracles  and  doctrines  of  Christ; 
and  having  formed  exalted  conceptions  of  his  power  and 
dignity,  he  had  hoped  that,  by  his  merciful  interposition, 
the  servant  who  was  dear  to  him  might  be  recovered  from 
the  painful  and  dangerous  malady  with  which  he  was 
affected.  With  his  views  of  the  character  of  Christ,  he 
was  probably  surprised  by  his  kindness  and  condescension 
in  complying  so  readily  with  his  request ;  and  sensible  of 
personal  un worthiness,  and  that  his  house,  the  abode  of  a 
Gentile,  was  unfit  to  receive  a  divine  messenger,  he  even 
attempted  to  dissuade  our  Lord  from  making  the  visit 
^'  Lord,  I  am  not  worthy  that  thou  shouldst  come  under 
my  roof;  but  speak  the  word  only,  and  my  servant  shall  be 
healed.  For  I  am  a  man  under  authority,  having  soldiers 
under  me ;  and  I  say  to  this  man  go,  and  he  goeth,  and 
to  another  come,  and  he  cometh ;  and  to  my  servant  do 
this,  and  he  doeth  it." 

7.  The  faith  which  he  thus  discovered  in  the  sacred 
character  and  mighty  power  of  Christ,  did  homage  to  the 
reality  of  the  evidence  by  which  our  Lord  proved  his 
divine  mission ;  and,  accordingly,  Jesus  expresses  his  ap- 
probation of  that  unwavering  faith  which,  though  it 
h(moured  him  so  highly,  did  not  honour  him  more  highly 
tiian  was  due.  He  tells  the  centurion,  in  consoling  and 
encouraging  terms,  that  his  servant  was  healed.  He  said 
unto  him,  go  thy  way,  and  as  thou  hast  believed>  so  be  it 
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done  unto  thee :  and  his  servant  was  healed  in  the  self- 
same hour. 

8.  It  is  unnecessary  to  extend  this  particular  by  detail- 
ing the  beautiful  and  striking  examples  of  benevolence 
exhibited  in  the  restoration  to  life  of  the  widow  of  Nain's 
son^  and  of  Lazarus.    In  these,  Jesus  showed  the  ten- 
derest  compassion,  and  the  most  exquisite  sensibility,  in 
union  with  a  greatness  and  majesty  corresponding  to  his 
claims  as  the  Son  of  God.    During  the  years  in  which  he 
had  exercised  his  ministry,  he  proved  himself  to  be  the 
Saviour  and  friend  of  man,  not  by  exerting  his  mighty 
power  in  performing  works  of  severity  and  terror,  but  by 
removing  and  alleviating  human  misery  in  all  its  forms. 
His  interpositions  were  miracles  of  mercy :  and  of  the 
great  number  recorded  in  the  New  Testament,  there  are 
only  two  which  seem  to  be  of  an  opposite  description, 
namely,  his  suffering  the  demons  to  enter  the  herd  of 
swine,  in  consequence  of  which  the  whole  herd  perished 
in  the  waters,  and  his  causing  the  barren  fig-tree  to  wither 
away.     I  need  not  occupy  time  by  mentioning  the  im- 
portant reasons  which  rendered  severity  in  these  two  in- 
stances proper.    Yet  it  is  obvious  that  it  was  exercised, 
not  on  human  beings,  but  on  the  inferior  animals,  and  on 
the  inanimate  creation ;  and  it  was  employed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conveying  salutary  instruction,  through  the  medium 
of  impressive  and  awakening  signs.    His  words  and  his 
works  indicated  the  most  perfect  good-will  to  man ;  and 
while  he  was  miraculously  feeding  the  hungry,  healing 
the  nek,  casting  out  demons,  and  raising  the  dead,  he  was 
ftt  once  proving  his  divine  authority,  and  furnishing  a 
striking  illustration  of  the  avowed  design  of  his  mission, 
which  was,  not  to  destroy  men's  lives,  but  to  save  them. 

9.  (III.)  The  miracles  which  Jesus  wrought  were  real, 
^d  could  not  have  been  produced  by  natural  causes. 
They  were  deviations  from  the  established  laws  of  nature, 
^  could  have  been  performed  only  by  divine  power. 
This  may  be  confidently  inferred  from  the  fiict,  that 
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though  the  ministry  of  Jesm  continued  between  three  and 
four  yeaiB^  and  though^  during  the  whole  of  that  time,  he 
went  about  doing  good^  healing  every  infirmity  of  the 
people,  every  one  who  applied  to  him,  and  many  who 
did  n6t  apply,  were  cured.  No  man  can  be  so  ignorant 
of  the  fixed  constitution  of  things  as  not  to  know  that  this 
could  not  be  the  eflect  of  the  operation  of  natural  causes. 
For  without  deciding  the  question,  whether  all  of  them 
were  naturally  incurable  or  not,  all  must  admit  that  a 
work  is  miraculous  when  it  can  be  effected  only  by  crea- 
tive power.  Will  any  one  doubt  whether  such  power  is 
requisite  to  feed  thousands  with  a  few  small  loaves  and 
fishes,  so  that  the  fragments  left  should  greatly  exceed 
the  original  quantity  of  the  food :  To  walk  on  the  sea^ 
and  command  the  tempest  to  cease :  To  call  the  dead 
from  their  graves,  and  reunite  the  spiritual  principle  to 
their  lifeless  bodies :  To  cause,  by  the  utterance  of  a  word, 
the  lame  to  walk,  and  the  blind  to  see  ? 

10.  But  even  when  an  event  considered  by  itself  is  na* 
tural,  that  is,  may  be  produced  by  natural  causes,  it  may 
be  denominated  miraculous,  on  account  of  the  manner  of 
its  performance.  "  That  a  sick  person  should  be  restored 
to  health,  is  not,  when  considered  singly,  preternatural  ; 
but  that  health  should  be  restored  at  the  commiand  of 
another,  undoubtedly  is." — "  If  a  person,"  says  Mr  Hume, 
"  claiming  a  divine  authority,  should  command  a  sick 
person  to  be  well,  a  healthful  man  to  fall  down  dead,  the 
clouds  to  pour  rain,  the  winds  to  blow,  in  short,  should 
order  many  natural  events,  which  immediately  follow  on 
his  command ;  these  might  be  justly  esteemed  miracles, 
because  they  are  really,  in  this  case,  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
nature  : — ^because  nothing  can  be  more  contrary  to  nature, 
than  that  the  voice  or  command  of  a  man  should  have 
such  an  influence." 

11.  Now,  the  miracles  of  our  Lord  were  instantaneously 
performed,  without  any  instrumentality  whatever.  T%e 
^'vt  inveterate  diseases  were  removed  by  a  word^  and 
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sometunes  without  it.  He  oommmnded  the  Uind  to  see» 
the  lame  to  walk,  the  tempest  to  be  stilled^  and  the  dead 
to  rise ;  and  the  greatness  of  his  power  was  immediately 
seen  in  the  existence  of  the  desired  ev^it.  With  the  ease 
and  dignity  corresponding  to  his  claims  as  a  divine  Being, 
who  possessed  all  power  in  heaven  and  on  earth,  he  con- 
tinually accomplished  his  mighty  and  most  merciful  pur-* 
poses.  So  instantaneously  and  universally  was  his  word 
followed  with  miraculous  effect,  that  the  multitudes  who 
resorted  to  him  were  amazed^  and  said,  What  thing  is 
this !  For  with  authority  commandeth  he  even  the  un- 
clean spirits,  and  they  do  obey  him :  Let  him  speak  only, 
and  it  shall  be  done :  Let  me  but  touch  the  hem  of  his 
garment,  and  I  shall  be  made  whole.  Like  the  sovereign 
Lord  of  the  universe,  he  moved  about,  suspending,  con* 
trolling,  and  changing  the  laws  and  elements  of  nature  at 
pleasure,  without  any  emblem  or  instrument  of  the  energy 
^y  which  he  effected  his  many  wonderful  works.  As  at 
the  fiat  of  the  Almighty  the  creation  sprung  into  exist- 
ence; so,  when  he  spake,  it  was  done^  when  he  com- 
manded, it  stood  fast.  With  the  same  readiness  he  re- 
vealed the  best-concealed  thoughts  of  the  human  heart,  or 
called  theMead  into  being ;  regulated  the  movements  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  sea,  or  walked  himself  upon  its 
billows. 

12.  There  are  only  three  apparent  exceptions  to  the 
rule  observed  by  our  Lord,  of  instantaneously  effecting 
the  miracle  intended  without  the  intervention  of  means 
or  instruments,  those  of  the  blind  man  at  Jerusalem, 
another  near  Bethsaida,  and  the  deaf  man  nigh  the  sea  of 
Galilee.  In  the  first  of  these  cases,  Jesus  spat  on  the 
^und,  and  made  clay  of  the  spittle,  and  anointed  the 
eyes  of  Uie  Mind  man  with  the  clay,  and  commanded  him 
to  go  and  wash  in  the  pool  of  Siloam ;  the  man  went  and 
^"^ed,  and  returned  seeing.  In  the  second  case,  he  took 
the  blind  man  by  the  hand,  and  led  him  out  of  the  town, 
^m  when  he  had  spit  on  his  eyes>  and  put  his  hands  upon 
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him,  he  asked  him  if  he  saw  oaght  ?  And  he  looked  i^, 
and  said^  I  see  men  as  trees  walking.  After  that  he  put 
his  hands  again  upon  his  eyes^  and  made  him  look  up, 
and  he  was  restored^  and  he  saw  every  man  cleaHy ;  and 
he  sent  him  away  to  his  own  house,  saying.  Neither  go 
into  the  town,  nor  tell  it  to  any  in  the  town.  In  regard 
to  the  deaf  man,  who  had  an  impediment  in  his  speech, 
our  Lord  put  his  fingers  into  his  ears,  and  spit  and  touched 
his  tongue,  and,  looking  up  to  heaven,  he  sighed,  and 
saith  unto  him,  Ephphatha,  that  is,  be  opened!  and 
straightway  his  ears  were  opened,  and  the  string  of  his 
tongue  was  loosed,  and  he  spake  plain. 

13.  But  the  means  used  in  these  instances  were  fitted 
rather  to  impair  than  to  restore  sight.  Why  were  they  at 
all  employed  in  these  cases,  and  in  these  only  ?  Obvi- 
ously to  furnish  evidence  to  the  perfect  senses  of  the  in- 
dividuals on  whom  the  miracles  were  performed,  that 
Jesus  was  the  person  to  whom  they  were  indebted  for 
their  recovery,  and  to  enable  them  to  state  to  others  the 
grounds  of  this  assurance  fully  and  circumstantially.  We 
find,  accordingly,  that  the  first  of  these  individuals,  the 
man  who  was  bom  blind,  employed  this  information  to 
great  advantage,  when  interrogated  by  the  rulers  concern- 
ing the  person  who  had  caused  him  to  see.  He  said 
unto  them.  He  put  clay  upon  mine  eyes,  and  I  washed, 
and  do  see.  After  they  had  examined  his  parents,  and 
were  by  them  assured  that  this  their  son  was  born  blind, 
they  farther  questioned  him  as  to  his  opinion  of  the 
character  of  Jesus  :  he  unanswerably  replied,  and  affirmed 
from  the  miracle  of  which  he  was  the  subject,  the  divine 
mission  of  Christ :  '*  Herein  is  a  marvellous  thing,  that  ye 
know  not  from  whence  he  is,  anil  yet  he  hath  opened 
mine  eyes.  Since  the  world  began  was  it  not  heard,  that 
any  man  opened  the  eyes  of  one  that  was  bom  blind.  If 
this  man  were  not  of  Grod,  he  could  do  nothing." 

14.  (IV.)  The  miracles  of  Christ  were  addressed  to  the 
'- and  performed  in  the  presence  of  multitudes^ 
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openly  and  publicly.  They  did  not  consist  of  abstractions 
and  mysteries,  removed  from  common  observation^  which 
the  bulk  of  mankind  were  incapable  of  undentanding, 
and  to  which,  therefore,  their  testimony  was  incompetent. 
They  related  to  matters  and  objects  with  which  human 
beings,  in  all  ages  and  in  all  circumstances,  are  necessarily 
familiar, — to  sickness  and  health,  emaciation  and  vigour^ 
the  imperfection  or  the  entire  absence  of  some  of  the  cor- 
poreal senses,  the  use  of  limbs,  and  the  partial  or  total 
want  of  them,  the  difference  between  the  body  of  man 
after  life  has  been  extinguished,  and  when  animated  and. 
living,  the  distinction  between  abstinence  from  food,  and 
a  fall  and  plentiful  participation  of  it  It  only  requires 
that  we  possess  the  faculties,  corporeal  and  mental,  cha- 
racteristic of  human  beings,  to  be  capable  of  judging 
aocurately,  and  of  deciding  with  infallible  certainty  con- 
cerning such  things  as  these. 

15.  The  miracles  of  our  Lord  were  not  only  palpable 
matters  of  fact,  but  they  were  openly  and  publicly  per- 
formed before  numerous  witnesses.    They  were  wrought 
during  years,  and  exhibited  before  many  thousands,  who 
wanted  neither  the  inclination  nor  the  power  to  expose 
them  as  impostures,  had  they  been  capable  of  doing  so. 
A  leper  was  healed  before  the  great  multitude  who  had 
listened  to  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.    The  widow  of 
Naio's  son  was  restored  to  life  before  the  mourners  who 
Mm)mpanied  the  bier,  and  many  other  spectators.    Tho 
man  with  the  withered  hand  was  cured  in  the  synagogue, 
in  the  presence  of  some  of  Christ's  bitterest  and  most 
powerful  enemies.    There  were  on  one  occasion  four  and 
on  another  five  thousand,  who  were  miraculously  fed  by 
a  few  loaves  and  fishes.    There  were  present  at  the  resur- 
rection of  Lazarus  many  besides  the  friends  and  relatives 
Of  the  deceased.    In  a  word,  the  great  majority  of  the  in., 
habitants  of  the  cities,  towns,  and  villages  of  Judea,  among 
whom  were  the  powerful  and  implacable   enemies  of 
Christ,  men  of  rank,  influence,  and  learning,  were  wit. 
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jiMes  of  the  ninculous  power  of  Jesus.  The  reality  and 
the  number  of  the  miracles  were  universally  acknow- 
ledged;  so  that  the  Jewish  rulers,  when  appealed  to, 
neither  denied,  nor  attempted  to  deny,  the  truth  of  the 
fiicts ;  "  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  a  man  approved  of  God  among 
you,  by  miracles,  and  wonders,  and  signs,  which  God  did 
by  him  in  the  midst  of  you,  as  ye  yourselves  also  know.*' 
16.  (V.)  The  miracles  of  Christ  were  in  number  and 
in  variety  suited  to  the  divine  character  and  mission  of 
Christ  Besides  those  which  are  fully  recorded  in  the 
goapels,  it  is  evident  from  the  multitudes  who  every  where 
resorted  to  Christ,  as  well  as  from  the  attested  fact  that 
none  ever  applied  to  him  in  vain,  that  his  miracles  were 
in  number  very  great  He  healed  all  manner  of  sickneas 
and  of  disease,  every  diversity  of  bodily  and  mental  infir. 
mity.  He  exerted  his  mighty  power  upon  the  animate 
and  inanimate  creation,  upon  the  winds,  the  waves,  and 
the  elements,  on  the  body  and  on  the  mind  of  man,  on 
the  corporeal  frame  in  all  its  stages  of  mortal  existence, 
and  upon  this  frame  after  the  process  of  decomposition  had 
commenced  in  the  darkness  of  the  tomb.  He  wrought 
this  variety  of  miracles  from  the  beginning  of  his  ministry 
till  its  close,  from  the  time  when  by  his  command  water 
was  changed  into  wine,  till  by  his  word  he  healed  the  ear 
of  the  servant  of  the  high  priest,  which  had  been  cut  off 
by  the  rashness  of  one  of  his  disciples.  Nor  did  the  series 
of  mighty  works  performed  in  attestation  of  his  divine 
character  and  mission  stop  here.  They  were  continued 
till  the  termination  of  his  painful  and  ignominous  suffer- 
ings. The  sun  was  darkened,  the  earth  trembled,  the 
rocks  were  rent,  and  many  of  the  dead  were  raised;  so 
that  the  number  and  variety  of  miracles  effected  by 
Christ,  and  wrought  in  attestation  of  his  high  claims, 
correspond  to  the  dignity  of  his  character  as  the  Son  of 
God,  sent  to  our  world  on  an  embassy  of  mercy.  He  per- 
formed them  all  without  ostentation,  with  the  retiring 
modesty,  simplicity,  and  majesty,  becoming  the  high  origi- 
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nal  which  he  claimed,  and  the  divine  power  whk^  he 
exercised. 

17-  (VI.)  The  miracles  of  the  Redeemer  were  design- 
edly illustrative  of  the  religion  which  he  taught,  and  the 
mediatorial  character  and  office  which  he  sustained.    The 
avowed  and  the  primary  end  of  his  coming  into  the  world 
was  to  save  mankind  from  the  guilt,  dominion,  and  con« 
sequences  of  sin.     He  himself  thus  describes  the  objects 
of  his  mission  in  the  synagogue  of  Nazareth :  '*  The  Spirit 
of  the  Lord  is  upon  me,  because  he  hath  anointed  me  to 
preach  the  gospel  to  the  poor,  he  hath  sent  me  to  heal  the 
broken-hearted,  to  preach  deliverance  to  the  captives,  and 
recovering  of  sight  to  the  blind,  to  set  at  liberty  them  that 
we  bruised,  to  preach  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord."— 
As  our  Lord  taught  by  his  doctrines  and  his  parables 
these  glorious  purposes  of  his  mission ;  and  as  the  purity 
and  the  transcendent  dignity  of  his  character  were  in 
unison  with  these  designs ;  so  he  contrived  that  the  mi- 
r&cles  which  he  wrought,  at  least  in  many  instanees^ 
should  figuratively  express  the  same  truths. 

18.  Thus  he  miraculously  restored  the  blind  to  sight. 
He  gives  spiritual  illumination  also.  He  is  the  light  of 
the  world,  and  dispels  the  mental  and  moral  darkness  of 
^1  who  believe  on  him.  In  this  sense  he  continues  to 
^pen  the  blind  eyes,  and  to  turn  men  from  darkness  to 
^'ght,  and  from  the  power  of  Sktan  unto  God. 

19.  He  removed  the  most  loathsome  and  contaminating 
diseases  from  the  body.  In  like  manner  he  saves  from 
^he  pollution  of  sin.  And  as  his  power  and  compassion 
^ere  proved  in  the  former  case,  so  will  all  who  apply  to 
him  experience  his  redeeming  power  and  mercy  in  regard 
^  the  latter.  He  cast  out  demons  from  those  who  in  the 
^ys  of  his  personal  ministry  were  afflicted  with  them  : 
^^  in  this  way  he  has  impressively  taught  us  that  he 
was  manifested  to  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil ;  and 
that  he  delivers  his  people  from  the  power  and  bondage 
^  m  and  Satan.    He  raised  the  dead  to  life ;  ar 
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has  thus  shown  us  that  he  will  raise  from  the  grave  all 
who  believe  on  him,  to  the  enjoyment  of  everlasting  life. 
In  the  days  of  his  flesh  he  commanded  the  dead  to  rise : 
''  But  marvel  not  at  this ;  for  the  hour  is  coming  in  the 
which  all  that  are  in  their  graves  shall  hear  his  voice, 
and  shall  come  forth ;  they  that  have  done  good  unto  the 
resurrection  of  life,  and  they  that  have  done  evil  to  the 
resurrection  of  condemnation." 

20.  And  as  by  his  mighty  power  he  reanimated  the 
body  that  had  been  cold  in  death,  so  does  he  quicken  the 
soul  that  is  dead  in  sin.  As  he  gave  proofe  of  his  power 
to  accomplish  the  former,  so  did  he  claim  the  prerogative 
of  effecting  the  latter.  ^'  For  as  the  Father  raiseth  up 
the  dead,  and  quickeneth  them,  even  so  the  Son  quicken- 
eth  whom  he  will." 

21.  (VII.)  In  every  instance  the  success  of  Christ  and 
of  his  apostles,  in  their  miraculous  works,  was  instanta- 
neous and  complete.  The  word  was  no  sooner  uttered 
than  the  work  was  done.  There  was  no  such  thing  as  a 
failure  amid  successful  attempts.  Although  the  ministry 
of  our  Lord  lasted  upwards  of  three  years, — although 
during  that  period  multitudes  resorted  to  him  seeking  his 
miraculous  aid, — ^it  is  affirmed  by  those  who  were  eye- 
witnesses,— and  admitted  by  enemies, — that  ^*  he  healed 
them  all.''  Nor  is  there  in  the  long  career  of  his  apostles 
a  single  case  mentioned  in  which  an  applicant  was  denied 
miraculous  interposition.*    With  regard  to  Christ,  in 

*  <Mt  is  necessary,"  says  Dr  Lardner,  ^  when  a  miracle  is  wit>i]|r)it  for 
the  proof  of  the  character  or  divine  mission  of  any  person,  that  it  a|^)ear  to 
he  done  by  him,  and  not  to  be  a  casual  thing.  It  nas  been  common,  there- 
fore, for  all  the  prophets  and  extraordinary  messengers  of  God  to  make  use 
of  some  external  action  at  the  same  time  that  they  perfonned  a  miracle, 
though  that  external  action  was  in  itself  of  no  real  virtue.  When  the  Red 
sea  was  to  be  opened  to  give  a  passage  for  the  children  of  Israel,  God  said 
to  Moses,  '  Liil  up  thy  rod,  and  stretch  thine  hand  over  the  sea,  and 
divide  it.  And  when  they  had  passed  through,  God  said  unto  Moses, 
Stretch  out  thine  hand  over  the  sea,  that  the  waters  may  come  again  npoo 
the  Egyptians.'  The  stretching  the  hand  did  not  divide  the  sea,  but  the 
divine  power  that  accompanied  that  action.  Nevertheless  the  action  was 
of  great  use  to  convince  the  people  that  the  dividing  or  returning  ci  the 
waters,  which  immediately  followed  thereupon,  was  not  a  casuid  natund 
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addition  to  the  numerous  cases  specifically  recorded,  it  is 
said,  that  **  his  fame  went  throughout  all  Syria,  and  they 
brought  unto  him  all  sick  people  that  were  taken  with 
divers  diseases  and  torments,  and  those  which  were  pos- 
sessed with  devils,  and  those  which  were  lunatic,  and 
those  that  had  the  palsy,  and  he  healed  them."  And  of 
the  apostles  we  are  told,  that  ^*  there  came  a  multitude 
out  of  the  cities  round  about  unto  Jerusalem,  bringing 
sick  folks^  and  them  which  w^e  vexed  with  unclean 
spirits,  and  they  were  healed  every  one." 

22.  (VIII.)  The  miracles  of  our  Lord  and  of  his  apostles 
underwent  a  rigid  examination  at  the  time  when  they 
were  wrought.    It  has  already  been  observed,  that  they 
were  performed  in  the  presence  of  multitudes  openly  and 
publicly,  who  had  every  opportunity  of  scrutinising  their 
character.     When  we  consider  that  they  had  against  them 
the  power  of  the  magistrate,  the  force  of  public  opinion, 
the  authority  of  the  established  religion,  and  the  preju- 
dices and  partialities  of  the  multitude,  we  may  have  the 
iQost  perfect  certainty  that  they  were  strictly  examined. 
If  the  religion  in  support  of  which  they  were  performed 
prevailed,  Judaism  must  be  abolished,  and  paganism,  in 
all  its  varieties,  destroyed ;  and  hence  the  bitter  opposition 
of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authorities.    The  multiplica- 
tion of  miracles  and  increase  of  disciples  only  roused  still 
more  their  hostility,  and  called  into  active  exercise  all 
^eir  powers  of  ingenuity  and  diligence  to  detect  impos- 
ture, had  any  existed,  to  prove,  if  that  had  been  possible, 
^at  the  miracles  were  false.    But  after  this  investigation 
^  continued  for  a  series  of  years,  and  had  been  con. 


^I^t,  but  that  God  was  with  Moses  their  leader.  The  same  thing*  may 
^^^d  of  aiiy  other  external  actions  made  use  of  by  Moses  or  other  ancient 
P!^^^.  Jesus,  in  like  manner,  when  he  intended  a  miracle^  sometimes 
™d  ms  bands  on  the  person  to  m  cured,  or  else  said.  Be  thou  clean,  Be 
£?  v?^^'  ^  ^""^  *"^^  other  words ;  that  the  people  might  be  assured 
^-  the  cure  was  wrought  by  him,  and  might  beueve  that  God  had  sent 
r^  At  Lazarus'  grave  a  fond  voice  was  not  improper,  when  there  was 
^  «  gteat  multHude  of  people."    (Laitl.  W.  Ed.  IB]  d,  p.  366). 
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dacted  by  many  thousands  who  woe  eyewitnesses^— by 
men  of  learning  and  talent, — by  men  in  all  ranks  of  life> 
it  was  nniyersally  admitted  that  the  miracles  of  the  gospel 
are  real. 

23.  (IX.)  They  were  published  and  appealed  to  imme- 
diately after,  and  in  the  very  places  where  they  were  said 
to  have  been  performed.  This  is  a  test  which  no  other 
miracles  but  those  that  have  been  wrought  in  attestation 
of  divine  revelation  can  stand.  The  miracles  of  Christ 
were  recorded  and  published  to  the  world  about  the  eighth 
year  after  the  death  of  our  Lord  in  the  gospel  by  Matthew. 
But  we  know  that  during  their  occurrence  they  were  suf- 
ficiently notorious.  The  raising  of  Lazarus  to  life  was  so 
widely  published  at  Bethany,  where  it  took  place,  that 
'*  much  people  of  the  Jews  came,  not  for  Jesus'  sake  only, 
but  that  they  might  see  Lazarus  also,  whom  he  had  raised 
from  the  dead.''  We  find  the  apostles  Peter  and  John 
appeal  to  the  multitude,  in  whose  presence  the  impotent 
man  at  the  gate  of  the  temple  had  been  made  whole,  for 
the  reality  of  the  miracle.  "  His  name/'  said  they, 
'^  through  faith  in  his  name,  hath  ipade  this  man  strong* 
whom  ye  see  and  know ;  yea,  the  faith  which  is  by  him^ 
hath  given  him  this  perfect  soundness  in  the  presence  of 
you  aS"  A  few  days  after  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord 
did  his  apostles  proclaim  this  great  miracle  which  fonn^ 
the  basis  of  Christianity ;  while,  at  the  same  time^  they 
appealed  to  the  Jewish  people  as  witnesses  of  the  numerous 
miracles  which  Jesus  had  wrought  among  them.  '^  Ye 
men  of  Israel,  hear  these  words,  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  a  man 
approved  of  God  among  you  by  miracles,  and  wonders, 
and  signs,  which  God  did  by  him  in  the  midst  ofytm^  as 
ye  yourselves  also  knomr 

24  (X.)  Christ,  at  all  times,  wrought  his  miracles  as  of 
his  own  power,  and  in  his  own  name.  This  is  a  peculi- 
arity which  ought  to  be  specially  noticed,  as  it  showed  an 
absolute  and  sovereign  power  over  the  course  of  nature. 
No  mere  prophet  or  apostle  ever  pretended  to  this.    They 
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ascribed  the  miracles  which  they  wrought^  not  to  their 
own  power^  but  to  that  of  Ood.  They  who  came  to 
Christ  that  he  might  work  miracles  lor  them^  were  re^ 
quired  to  believe  that  by  his  own  power  he  was  able  to 
do  what  they  asked.  "  Believe  ye  that  I  am  Me  to  do 
this  ?  They  said  unto  him.  Yea,  Li>rd.— My  Father  work* 
eth  hitherto,  and  I  work."  From  Him  his  disciples  re- 
ceived power  to  work  miracles,  which  they  always  per- 
formed in  the  name  of  Christ 


CHAPTER  II. 


ILLUSTRATION  OF  THE  EVIDCVCE  OF  HIBACLES. 

1-  Tbb  miraculous  works  which  were  to  announce  the 
arrival  and  characterize  the  age  of  the  Messiah,  had  been 
fully  described  in  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  many 
centuries  before  the  coming  of  Christ.  When  we  find 
Jesus,  as  the  prophets  had  foretold,  healing  the  sick,  caus- 
ing the  blind  to  receive  their  sight,  the  lame  to  walk,  the 
deaf  to  hear,  the  lepers  to  be  cleansed,  and  raising  the 
dead  to  life ;  and  when  also  we  witness  the  fulfilment  of 
ancient  prophecy  in  the  line  of  his  descent,  the  time  and 
place  of  his  birth,  the  circumstances  of  his  life,  and  the 
nianner  of  his  death,  we  have  the  strongest  grounds  on 
^hieh  our  faith  may  rest,  while  we  believe  that  in  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  we  have  found  him  of  whom  Moses  in  the 
law  and  the  prophets  did  write. 

2.  The  dispensation  which  He  introduced  was  attested 
^nd  established  by  numerous  miracles.  Deviations  from 
the  established  laws  of  nature  took  place  at  his  birth  and 
^^  hi9  baptism,  when  he  was  transfigured  on  the  moont, 
^Qd  when  angels  ministered  to  him  in  the  garden  <of 
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Gethsemane,  when>  during  his  ministry^  he  so  extengiTely 
performed  those  mighty  works  which  no  man  can  do  ^- 
cept  God  be  with  him ;  they  also  signalised  his  craeifix- 
ion,  when  the  snn  was  darkened,  the  veil  of  the  temj^e 
was  rent  in  twain,  the  rocks  were  torn  asunder,  and  the 
earth  trembled ; — ^his  glorious  resurrection  from  the  dead, 
when  the  angel  of  the  Lord  descended  from  heaven  with 
a  great  earthquake,  and  rolled  away  the  stone  from  the 
sepulchre,  and  sat  on  it,— whose  countenance  was  like 
lightning,  which  made  the  keepers  to  quake  as  dead  men; 
his  triumphant  ascension  into  heaven  before  many  wit- 
nesses, to  whom,  as  they  steadfastly  looked  to  their  ascend- 
ing Lord,  two  celestial  visitants  had  said,  **  Ye  men  of 
Oalilee,  why  stand  ye  gazing  up  into  heaven  ?  This  same 
Jesus  who  is  taken  up  from  you  into  heaven^  shall  so 
come  in  like  manner  as  ye  have  seen  him  go  into  heaven." 
Miraculous  works  were  continued  in  the  descent  of  the 
Holy  Ohost  on  the  day  of  Pentecost, — in  the  gift  of  tongues, 
— in  the  conversion  of  the  apostle  Paul, — and  in  the  many 
mighty  signs  and  wonders  which  were  wrought  by  all  the 
apostles,  and  by  which  their  mission  was  attested. 

3b  It  was  formerly  observed  that  our  Lord  performed 
his  miracles  for  the  noblest  purpose,  to  attest  by  the  seal 
of  heaven  his  own  divine  mission,  and,  consequently,  to 
prove  the  truth  and  high  authority  of  the  doctrines  which 
he  taught.  They  corresponded  in  their  nature  to  the  be- 
nevolence and  grandeur  of  this  design.  They  were  proved 
to  have  been  real,  and  that  they  could  not  have  been  the 
effects  of  mere  natural  causes.  They  were  addressed  to 
tjie  senses,  and  wrought  openly  and  publicly  in  the  pre- 
sence of  multitudes.  They  were,  in  number  and  variety, 
suited  to  the  divine  character  and  mission  of  Christ;  and 
they  were,  at  least  in  many  cases,  illustrative  of  the  pe- 
culiar  doctrines  of  that  religion  of  which  they  are  an 
evidence. 

4.  Can  it  be  doubted  that  he  who  healed  by  a  word  all 
those  diseases  which  are  the  effects  of  sin,  has  the  power 
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which  he  claimed  to  forgive  sin  ?    That  he  who  proved 
himself  to  be  able  to  alleviate  or  remove  all  those  tempo- 
nJ  calamities  which  are  its  consequences^  can  deliver  from 
the  spiritual  and  eternal  evils  of  which  it  is  the  source  ? 
Is  not  He  who  gave  sight  to  the  blind  capable  of  enlight- 
ening the  understanding  with  the  knowledge  of  God  and 
of  divine  things?    Does  not  he  who  casts  demons  out  of 
the  bodies  of  men  give  a  sufficient  pledge  that  he  can 
rescue  their  souls  from  the  dominion  of  the  devil^  and  is 
ahle  to  destroy  all  his  works  ?  Does  not  he  who  has  power 
instantly  to  cleanse  from  leprosy^  the  most  loathsome 
disease^  afford  the  most  perfect  assurance  of  his  possess- 
ing the  power  to  which  he  lays  claim,  of  purifying  the 
whole  nature  from  the  pollution  of  sin  ?    Is  not  he,  at 
whose  call  the  dead  rose  to  life,  capable  of  verifying  his 
declaration  regarding  the  resurrection  of  his  people  to 
eternal  happiness  ?    Has  not  he  to  whom  no  one  ever  ap- 
plied in  vain  for  the  exercise  of  his  miraculous  power  in 
the  removal  of  bodily  or  mental  disease,  given  satisfactory 
proof  that  him  who  cometh  unto  him  he  will  in  no  wise 
cast  out  ?     In  a  word,  has  he  not  evinced,  by  his  mira- 
culous works,  that  he  is  an  all-sufficient  Redeemer,  and 
that  he  is  able  to  save  to  the  uttermost  all  those  who 
come  unto  God  by  him?    Have  we  not,  in  all  this,  a 
pleasing  and  striking  discovery  of  the  infinite  power, 
goodness,  and  manifold  wisdom  of  God,  in  rendering  those 
^ts  of  beneficence  which  Jesus  performed  on  the  bodies 
of  men  subservient  to  his  great  purpose  of  redeeming 
mercy  regarding  mankind,  and  to  the  complete  attestation 
of  that  gospel  which  contains  the  promise  as  it  gives  the 
hope  of  eternal  life  ? 

5.  It  is  clear  from  the  declarations  of  the  evangelists, 
^at  of  all  the  miracles  which  Jesus  wrought,  compara- 
tively few  are  recorded  in  the  gospels.  St  Matthew,  after 
]%lating  in  his  eighth  chapter  the  miraculous  cures  of  a 
^*Per,  of  the  centurion's  servant,  and  of  Peter's  wife's 
bother,  concludes  with  this  brief  but  comprehensive 
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notice, — ^'  When  the  even  was  come,  they  brought  unto 
him  many  that  were  possessed  with  devils,  and  he  cast 
out  the  spirits  with  his  word,  and  healed  all  that  weie 
sick."  There  is  only  an  account  at  length  of  one  person 
who  was  healed  by  touching  the  hem  of  Christ's  garment, 
and  yet  we  learn  from  the  evangelist  Matthew  that  there 
were  many  other  similar  cases.  **  They  besought  him  that 
they  might  only  touch  the  hem  of  his  garment,  and  as 
many  as  touched  were  made  perfectly  whole."  We  are 
assured  by  Mark  of  the  same  thing,  for  he  had  healed 
many,  insomuch  that  they  pressed  upon  him  for  to  touch 
him,  as  many  as  had  plagues.  Whithersoever  he  entered, 
they  laid  their  sick  in  the  streets,  and  besought  him  that 
they  might  touch  if  it  were  but  the  border  of  his  garment; 
and  as  many  as  touched  him  were  made  whole.  St  Luke 
confirms  this  account :  ^  And  the  whole  multitude  sought 
to  touch  him^  for  there  went  virtue  out  of  him,  and  healed 
them  all."  In  like  manner,  there  is  good  reason  for  think- 
ing  that  the  evangelists  knew  of  other  persons  who  were 
raised  to  life  by  Jesus  besides  those  they  have  particularly 
mentioned.  This  appears  highly  probable,  not  merely  from 
the  message  sent  to  John  the  Baptist,  in  which  it  is  said 
that  "  the  dead  are  raised ;"  but  from  the  fact  that 
Matthew,  Mark,  and  John,  have  recorded  each  but  one 
example  of  this  kind,  while  it  is  certain  they  knew  of 
more.  The  raising  to  life  of  the  daughter  of  Jairus,  the 
ruler  of  the  synagogue,  is  recorded  by  Matthew,  Mark,  and 
Luke.  The  restoration  of  the  widow  of  Nain's  son  is  re- 
lated by  Luke  only ;  and  the  deeply  touching  account  of 
the  resurrection  of  Lazarus  is  given  by  John. 

6.  A  chief  reason  of  this  selection,  no  doubt,  was  a  re- 
gard to  brevity.  The  subject  on  which  the  evangelists 
had  to  write  was  as  copious  as  it  was  engaging.  They 
had  to  give  a  faithful  record  of  the  words  of  him  who 
spake  as  never  man  spake ;  and  of  the  particular  circum- 
stances  as  to  time  and  place  of  such  of  his  miracles  as  they 
were  directed  to  relate.     They  have  inserted,  each  with 
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more  or  less  detail^  an  accotuit  of  the  miraculous  manner 
of  our  Lord's  birth, — the  extraordinary  interpositions  of 
God  in  his  favour^ — and  his  various  joumeyings  and  ac- 
tions in  the  course  of  his  ministry.    They  have  given  the 
substance  of  his  doctrine^  many  of  his  parables,  together 
with  the  occasions  of  their  delivery ;  the  objections  and 
questions  of  the  Pharisees,  Sadducees,  and  Herodians, 
and  the  answers  which  were  made  to  them ;  some  of  the 
public  discourses  of  our  Lord,  and  of  his  private  instruc- 
tions to  his  disciples ;  and  the  facts  and  circumstances  of 
his  condemnation,  crucifixion,  resurrection,  and  ascension. 
The  gospels  in  which  these  things  are  contained  being  a 
leading  part  of  divine  revelation,  and  intended  for  the  use 
of  all  ranks  and  orders  of  men  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  it 
was  highly  important  and  necessary  that  they  should  be 
short. 

7*  Of  the  three  striking  examples  given  by  the  Evange- 
lists, in  which  our  Lord  raised  the  dead  to  life,  the  first 
mentioned  is  that  of  the  daughter  of  Jairus.    To  this  case 
I  formerly  alluded,  and  shall  now  only  remark,  that  the 
piffent  at  whose  solicitation  this  miracle  is  performed,  a 
niler  of  a  synagogue,  and  of  an  order  of  men  generally 
averse  to  Jesus ;  the  person  who  was  ihe  subject  of  it  his 
only  child ;  the  pressing  but  respectful  terms  in  which  he 
entreats  the  exercise  of  our  Lord's  miraculous  power  in 
I'egard  to  his  daughter ;  the  perfect  conviction  of  the  spec 
^tors  that  she  was  really  diead,  shown  both  by  the  scorn 
^th  which  they  treated  a  doubt  on  thi^  subject,  and 
their  having  begun  the  customary  lamentations  for  the 
dead ;  and  the  circumstances  in  which  this  signal  inter- 
position took  place,  at  a  time  when  multitudes  attended 
OQr  Lord's  ministry,  including  many  bitter  and  powerful 
enemies, — all  these  thinga  unite  in  rendering  this  one  of 
the  most  impressive  manifestations  of  the  divine  power  of 
Christ.    The  effect  was  produced  instantly  by  his  word ; 
^  of  its  reality  all  were  satisfied  when  they  saw  her 
^hom  they  knew  had  been  dead  receiving  food  as  aper- 
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son  in  the  entire  possession  of  life  and  health.  ''  The 
hme  thereof  went  abroad  throughout  all  the  land."  "  The 
person  in  whose  family  this  miracle  was  done  was  suffi- 
ciently distinguished  as  a  ruler  of  the  synagogue^  to  ren- 
der  such  a  remarkable  event  a  subject  of  general  attention ; 
and  though  all  the  circumstances  in  the  narrative  have 
the  aspect  of  the  most  natural  and  unexpected  occurrences, 
which  could  neither  have  been  combined  by  human  oon- 
trivance^  nor  anticipated  by  human  foresight^  no  circiun- 
stance  was  wanting,  either  to  ascertain  the  reality  of  the 
miracle,  or^  without  any  ostentation  or  design^  to  give  it 
the  most  unquestionable  publicity." 

8.  With  regard  to  the  case  of  Lazarus  of  Bethany,  it  is 
related  so  fiilly  and  circumstantially  as  to  produce  the 
most  perfect  conviction  of  its  reality.  It  has  this  pecu- 
liarity^ that  Jesus  was  connected^  by  long  intimacy  and 
friendship,  with  the  family  at  Bethany.  He  was  in  a 
distant  part  of  the  country  when  he  heard  of  the  mortal 
disease  with  which  Lazarus  had  been  seized ;  and  two 
days  having  elapsed  after  this  before  he  set  out  on  his 
journey,  he  intimated  to  his  disciples  that  Lazarus  was 
dead.  '^  And  I  am  glad^  he  said,  for  your  sakes,  that  I  was 
not  there,  to  the  intent  ye  may  believe."  The  striking 
manifestation  of  his  mighty  power  about  to  take  place  was 
intended  for  their  conviction,  and  to  furnish  them  with 
more  exalted  views  of  his  divine  character  as  the  Son  of 
God  and  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  This  character  he 
clearly  and  solemnly  announced  to  Martha,  when  having 
gone  to  meet  Jesus  on  his  approach  to  Bethany,  she  said, 
^^Lord,  if  thou  hadst  been  here  my  brother  had  not  died. 
But  I  know  that  even  now,  whatsoever  thou  wilt  ask  oi 
God,  Grod  will  give  it  thee :  Jesus  said  unto  her,  I  am  the 
resurrection  and  the  life,  he  that  believeth  in  me,  though 
he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live,  and  whosoever  liveth  and 
believeth  shall  never  die." 

9.  The  distress  of  Martha  and  Mary,  and  his  friend- 
^ip  for  Lazarus  and  them^  affected  Jesus  very  deeply. 
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When  he  saw  Mary  weepings  and  the  Jews  also  weeping 
which  came  with  her,  he  groaned  in  spirit  and  was 
troubled ;  and  on  his  way  to  the  sepulchre,  surrounded 
by  the  neighbours  and  acquaintances  who  had  been  con- 
doling  with  the  bereaved  family  at  Bethany,  '^  Jesus 
wept"  His  kind  affections  were  unusually  agitated  by 
the  sorrows  of  his  friends,  and  probably  at  the  thought  of 
the  numerous  afflictions  to  which  mankind  are  liable  in 
this  sinful  and  suffering  state.  Even  He  who  came  down 
to  this  valley  of  teu*s,  to  shed  the  light  of  heaven  on  the 
darkness  of  the  tomb,  by  abolishing  death,  and  exhibiting 
the  glorious  prospect  of  life  and  immortality,  felt  the  sor. 
row  which  it  was  his  errand  to  alleviate  and  remove.  "  In 
all  their  affliction  he  was  afflicted ; — in  his  love  and  in 
his  pity  he  redeemed  them.  For  we  have  not  an  high 
priest  who  cannot  be  touched  with  the  feeling  of  our  in- 
firmities ;  bat  was  in  all  points  tempted  like  as  we  are, 
yet  without  sin." 

10.  Our  Lord  having  arrived  at  the  sepulchre,  stood 
beside  it,  and  commanded  the  stone  which  lay  upon  it  to 
be  removed.  The  sepulchre,  as  was  usual  among  the 
Jews,  and  especially  with  persons  of  wealth  anddistinction, 
was  hewn  in  a  rock,  and  was  a  vault  into  which  the  body 
was  admitted  by  a  lateral  aperture.  The  corpse,  sur- 
rounded with  linen,  with  the  hands  and  feet  bound,  was 
laid,  not  in  a  coffin,  but  in  a  niche  or  cell  of  the  tomb. 
The  doubt  expressed  by  Martha  concerning  the  possibility 
of  the  resurrection  of  her  brother,  from  the  length  of  time 
in  which  the  body  had  been  in  the  grave,  our  Lord  re- 
pelled by  reminding  her  of  what  he  had  already  told  her : 
''  Said  I  not  unto  thee,  that  if  thou  wouldst  believe,  thou 
shouldst  see  the  glory  of  God  ?" 

11.  That  divine  Person  who  could  have  caused  Laza- 
rus not  to  have  died  ,*  or,  who  could,  without  opening  his 
lips,  or  leaving  the  place  into  which  he  had  retired 
l)eyond  Jordan,  have  raised  him  from  the  dead,  stands  at 
^  sepulchre.  He  does  so  that  it  might  manifestly  app«^i* 
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that  the  restoration  of  Lazarus  to  life  was  the  eikct  of  his 
miraculous  power^  and  an  attestation  of  his  having  been 
sent  from  God :  and  in  accordance  with  this  design^  and 
with  the  affecting  and  extraordinary  nature  of  the  woii 
about  to  be  performed,  he  adores  and  praises  the  Father 
whose  servant  he  was :  "  Then  they  took  away  the  stone 
from  the  place  where  the  dead  was  laid.  And  Jesus 
lifted  up  his  eyes  and  said.  Father,  I  thank  thee  that  thou 
hast  heard  me.  And  I  knew  that  thou  hearest  me  always : 
but  because  of  the  people  which  stand  by,  I  said  it,  that 
they  may  believe  that  thou  hast  sent  me.  And  when  he 
thus  had  spoken,  he  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  Lazarus, 
come  forth.  And  he  that  was  dead  came  forth,  bound 
hand  and  foot  with  grave  clothes ;  and  his  fiice  was  bound 
about  with  a  napkin ;  and  Jesus  saith  unto  them.  Loose 
him,  and  let  him  go.'' 

12.  What  must  have  been  the  astonishment  of  the  sur- 
rounding spectators,  when  they  beheld,  in  instant  obe- 
dience to  the  voice  of  Jesus,  whidi  on  this  occasion  had  been 
elevated  that  it  might  be  heard  by  all,  and  that  all  might 
connect  the  miracle  with  the  power  of  Christ ;  what  must 
have  been  their  astonishment  when  they  beheld  Lazaru8>, 
whom  they  knew  had  lain  four  days  in  the  grave,  slide 
down  from  the  sepulchre  !  "  The  bandages  prevent  him 
from  moving  forward.  But  Jesus,  by  ordering  the  Jews 
to  loose  him,  gives  them  a  nearer  opportunity  of  examin- 
ing this  wonderful  sight,  and  of  deriving  from  the  dress 
of  his  body,  from  the  state  of  the  grave-clothes,  from  the 
manner  in  which  the  napkin  smothered  his  face,  various 
convincing  proofs,  that  the  man  whom  they  now  saw  and 
touched  alive,  had  been  truly  numbered  among  the  dead." 
The  greatness  of  this  miracle,  and  the  manner  of  its  per- 
formance, while  they  afforded  full  proof  of  his  mission  as 
sent  from  God,  were  designed  to  illustrate  the  gracious 
designs  of  his  mediatorial  office  and  work.  Does  not  the 
^oud  voice,  at  the  utterance  of  which  Lazarus  came  forth, 

lish  an  indubitable  pledge,  that  a  command  louder 
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Still  will  be  issued  by  the  same  divine  Person^  at  the 
sound  of  which  the  bars  of  hell  and  of  the  grave  will  give 
'way,  and  the  dead^  small  and  great>  of  all  ages^  and  of  all 
orders,  shall  awaken  and  rise  to  the  judgment  of  the 
great  day  ? 

13.  This  signal  miracle  was  followed  with  great  effects. 
It  appears  from  the  narrative  that  among  the  persons  who 
ivitnessed  it,  there  were  many,  who,  though  ihey  had 
come  from  Jerusalem  and  elsewhere,  to  condole  witii  the 
afflicted  fiimily  at  Bethany,  were  not  the  friends  of  Christ. 
While  many,  when  they  had  seen  the  things  which  Jesus 
did,  believed  on  him ;  others,  regardless  of  their  convic^ 
lions,  and  afraid  of  incurring  the  displeasure  of  the  rulers, 
by  appearing  as  his  disciples,  went  their  ways  to  the 
Pharisees,  and  told  ihem  what  things  Jesus  had  done.. 
These  men  doubted  not  the  truth  of  the  report  thus  con- 
veyed to  them  by  those  who  had  been  eyewitnesses  of 
the  facts  to  which  it  related,  nor  the  reality  of  the  miracle 
which  was  certified  by  undeniable  evidence.;  but  the 
effect  of  this  belief  was  to  arouse  their  indignation  against 
Jesus,  and  to  lead  them  to  consult  together  what  means 
might  be  employed  for  resisting  his  influence,  arresting 
the  progress  of  his  doctrine,  and  even  destroying  himself. 
When  they  were  in  council  assembled,  they  said,  "  What 
do  we  ?  For  this  man  doth  many  miracles.  If  we  let  him 
thus  alone,  all  men  will  believe  on  him.  Then  from  that 
day  forth  they  took  counsel  together  for  to  put  him  to 
death." 

14.  In  the  mean  time,  Lazarus  remained  at  Bethany 
publicly  to  accredit  the  miraculous  power  and  the  divine 
mission  of  Jesus ;  and  also  to  verify,  in  regard  to  the 
numerous  and  malignant  enemies  of  the  gospel,  the  de. 
claration  of  our  Lord,  ^'  If  they  hear  not  Moses  and  the 
prophets,  neither  will  they  be  persuaded,  though  one  rose 
from  the  dead."  Here  was  a  person  who  resided  close  to 
the  metropolis  of  Judea,  who  furnished  in  himself,  to  the 
multitudes  who  continually  resorted  thither,  evidence 
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irrefragable  that  Jesus  was  the  true  Messiah.  Nor  was 
this  evidence  exhibited  in  vain ;  for  many  were  in  con- 
sequence led  to  believe  the  gospel.  '*  Much  people  of  the 
Jews  therefore  knew  that  he  was  there ;  and  they  came 
not  for  Jesus'  sake  only^  but  that  they  might  see  Lazarus 
also^  whom  he  had  raised  from  the  dead.  But  the  chief 
priests  consulted  that  they  might  put  Lazarus  also  to 
death ;  because  that  by  reason  of  him  many  of  the  Jews 
went  away  and  believed  on  Jesus.'* 

15.  The  third  example  of  miraculous  power  exercised 
in  restoring  the  dead  to  life  is  the  son  of  the  widow  of 
Nain.  Never  was  a  tale  more  simply  or  beautifully  told 
than  the  narrative  in  which  this  event  is  recorded.  We 
^all  direct  our  attention  to  the  circumstances  in  which 
the  miracle  was  performed ;  the  persons  immediately  con. 
cemed  in  it;  the  unquestionable  evidence  which  it  affords 
of  the  divine  power  and  compassion  of  Jesus  ;  and  the 
effects  which  resulted  from  it 

16.  (L)  Let  us  attend  to  the  circumstances  in  which 
the  miracle  was  performed.  On  the  preceding  day  Jesus 
had  been  at  Capernaum^  beside  the  sea  of  Gktlilee^  where 
he  had  given  to  the  twelve  apostles  their  commission,  and 
had  instructed  and  forewarned  them  concerning  the  duties 
which  they  should  discharge,  and  the  trials  which  they 
should  be  called  to  endure  in  the  exercise  of  that  ministry 
to  which  they  were  afterwards  to  be  appointed.  He  whose 
knowledge  is  universal,  and  to  whom  all  hearts  are  open, 
perceived,  though  at  a  distance,  the  bitter  anguish  of  a 
mother,— of  a  widow  lonely  and  afliicted,  watching  the 
countenance  of  her  only  son,  as  it  gradually  assumed  the 
hue  and  the  expression  of  death.  She  was  not  unknown 
to  him  at  that  moment  when  she  was  bereaved  of  the 
^ideared  object  of  her  affection.  Nor  could  she  have  been 
altogether  ignorant  of  the  fame  of  that  great  Prophet 
whose  power  extended  to  all  diseases ;  and  who,  since  he 
<^ned  the  eyes  of  the  blind,  could  have  caused  that  even 
her  son  should  not  have  died.    Why,  then,  did  she  not 
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send  to  Capernaum  while  he  was  yet  living,  to  entreat 
Jesus,  whose  compassion  was  equal  to  his  power,  to  come 
and  heal  him  ? 

17*  The  reason  probably  was,  the  hope  that  the  illness 
might  not  terminate  in  death.  After  this  calamity  had 
taken  place,  it  was  scarcely  believed  that  the  power  of 
Jesus  could  be  of  any  avail.  Even  Jairus,  when  the  mes* 
senger  arrived  from  his  house,  and  announced  the  death 
of  his  only  daughter,  seems  for  a  moment  to  have  given 
up  all  hope,  and  to  have  considered  her  case  as  beyond 
remedy.  Though  the  people  of  Israel  had  in  former  ages 
been  accustomed  to  miracles,  and  though  they  had  been 
taught  to  expect  their  repetition  when  favoured  with  great 
prophets,  the  instances,  in  which,  at  any  former  period  of 
their  history,  persons  truly  dead  had  been  restored  to  life^ 
had  been  extremely  few.  The  widow  of  Nain,  therefore, 
though  placed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Saviour,  re. 
garded  her  loss  as  irretrievable,  and  continued  to  weep 
and  lament  even  when  the  Lord  of  life  was  beside  her. 
But  he  who  came  into  the  world  on  an  errand  of  mercy> 
whose  works  of  power  were  works  of  compassion  and  good* 
ness,  was,  unasked,  about  to  remove  her  distress,  and  had 
filed  in  his  own  mind  the  time  and  the  place  in  which 
his  great  power  should  be  manifested  and  magnified. 
Had  Jesus  in  every  instance  wrought  miracles  unsolicited^ 
the  suspicion  might  have  been  suggested  by  his  enemies* 
that  he  selected  the  cases  to  which  his  healing  power 
could  reach,  well  knowing  that  it  could  not  extend  to  all 
diseases.  But  though  it  was  necessary,  for  the  proof  of  his 
mission  and  doctrine  in  general,  to  confine  himself  to  those 
who  sought,  or  who  were  disposed  to  seek,  his  miraculous 
interposition,  yet,  when  he  had  an  opportunity  of  doing 
goodj  without  incurring  the  suspicion  of  ostentation  or  con-* 
cert,  he  readily  showed  his  pity  and  his  power  to  the  dis. 
tressed,  as  in  the  case  before  us. 

18.  The  fame  of  our  Lord's  miracles  having  been  now 
greatly  extended,  he  had  himself  become,  wherever  he 
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wenty  the  object  of  uniyenal  attention.  When  his  inten* 
tkm  of  leaving  Capernaum  was  known,  he  was  followed 
by  a  great  mnltitude.  The  evangelist  informs  us  that 
many  of  his  disciples  went  with  him^  and  much  people. 
The  extraordinary  nature  of  the  miracle  which  he  was 
about  to  perf(mn  rendered  it  highly  desirable  that  tiie 
witnesses  should  be  numerous,  and  that  many  more  than 
his  own  professed  followers  should  be  present.  As  he 
came  nigh  the  gate  of  the  city,  the  place  of  public  resort 
among  the  Jews,  he  and  those  who  accompanied  him  were 
met  by  that  group  of  weeping  mourners  so  admirably 
pictured  in  the  description  of  the  evangelist.  This  meet- 
ing was  perfectly  casual,  having  taken  place  without  aoy 
inreconcert  among  the  parties ;  and  all  the  circumstances 
attending  it,  especially  the  publicity  with  which  the 
miracle  was  wrought,  unite  in  provmg  its  reality  as  aa 
astonishing  interposition  of  the  mighty  power  of  God. 

19.  (II.)  The  persons  immediately  concerned  in  this 
miracle  are  thus  mentioned  by  the  evangelist.  "  When  he 
came  nigh  the  gate  of  the  city,  behold  there  was  a  dead 
man  carried  out,  the  only  son  of  his  mother,  and  she  was 
a  widow ;  and  much  people  of  the  city  was  with  her." 
The  evangelist,  in  place  of  describing  the  distressing  emo- 
tions of  the  mother,  leaves  us  to  infer  the  anguish  of  her 
mind  from  the  afflicting  circumstances  in  which  she  was 
placed.  She  was  a  widow, — ^the  person  carried  out  for 
interment  was  her  only  son, — and  her  situation  was  so 
generally  known  to  have  been  painful,  that  it  secured  for 
her  the  sympathy  of  her  townspeople.  The  death  of  an 
only  son  is.  regarded  among  every  people  as  a  heavy  affic- 
tion;  but  it  was  bewailed  by  the  Jews  as  almost  the 
greatest  earthly  calamity.  The  peculiar  duties  which 
devolved  upon  the  firstborn,  or  upon  the  only  acm,  as  the 
representative  of  the  &mily,  rendered  his  death  a  severe 
bereavement,  and  the  source  of  the  most  poignant  grief. 
Hence  the  bitter  penitence  of  the  awakened  sinner,  when 
he  first  beholds  the  cross  of  Christ,  is  compared  to  the 
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Jfamentation  occasioned  by  bo  great  a  loss:  ^'  I  will  pour 
upon  the  house  of  Davids  and  upon  the  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem^  the  spirit  of  grace  and  of  supplications ;  and 
they  shall  look  upon  me  whom  they  have  pierced^  and  they 
shall  mourn  lor  him,  as  one  moumeth  for  his  only  son^ 
and  shall  be  in  bitterness  for  him^  as  one  that  is  in  bitter- 
ness for  his  firstborn." 

20.  In  the  case  before  us  the  distress  was  increased  by 
the  circumstance  that  the  mother  was  a  widow.  Her 
maternal  affections  were  still  more  strong,  that  the  only 
son  who  was  their  object  was  probably  the  stay  and  the 
support  of  her  life,  and  that  with  him  were  connected 
associations  of  deep  and  holy  tenderness.  When  death 
had  dissevered  the  ties  that  had  bound  him  to  her  heart, 
— ties  which  had  been  strengthened  by  the  acts  of  mater, 
nal  and  the  duties  of  filial  love, — ties  which  memory 
rendered  still  more  pleasing  by  fixitig  them  in  the  view 
of  her  mind  while  yet  softened  with  sorrow,  and  which 
hope  had  united  to  every  future  prospect  of  enjoyment, — 
when  death  had  brc^en  ties  such  as  these,  was  not  the 
path  to  the  tomb,  in  regard  to  this  widow,  left  solitary 
and  sad?  If  David,  when  told  of  the  death  of  that  son 
who  had  attempted  to  deprive  him  of  his  kingdom  and 
his  life,  exclaimed  in  the  bitterness  of  sorrow.  Would  God 
I  had  died  for  thee,  O  Absalom,  my  son,  my  son !  what 
must  have  been  the  anguish  of  this  widowed  woman, 
bereft  of  her  last  earthly  hope,  as  she  followed  to  the 
grave  her  only  son !  It  was  while  her  silent  tears  bespoke 
the  bitterness  of  her  sorrow, — while  the  wounds  that  had 
been  inflicted  were  yet  bleeding, — and  while  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Nain,  by  whom  she  was  surrounded,  sympathized 
with  her  grief,  that  the  compassionate  Jesus  approached 
and  spoke  to  her  the  words  of  consolation.  He  who  wept 
at  the  grave  of  Lazarus,  and  who  was  tenderly  suscepti. 
ble  of  the  finest  feelings  of  humanity,  showed  on  the  pre* 
sent  occasion  how  deeply  he  was  afiected  by  the  mournful 
scene  before  him.    *^  When  the  Lord  saw  her,  he  had 

q2 
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compassion  on  her,  and  said  unto  her.  Weep  not."  It  is 
prolNible  that  the  expectations  of  the  people  were  now 
awakened ;  as  those  who  carried  the  bier>  when  he  touched 
it,  stood  still.  They  might  have  had  some  faint  hope  that 
Jesus  could  raise  the  dead ;  and  the  agitated  and  anxious 
mind  of  the  widow  began  to  feel  the  soothing  influence  of 
the  words  of  kindness  which  flowed  from  his  lips. 

21.  To  attempt  any  amplification  of  the  picture  pre- 
sented to  our  view  in  the  following  language,  would  be 
an  injury  to  the  inimitable  beauty  and  pathos  of  this  pas- 
sage. ''  And  he  came  and  touched  the  Iner,  and  they  that 
bare  him  stood  still,  and  he  said.  Young  man,  I  say  unto 
thee  arise.  And  he  that  was  dead  sat  up  and  began  to 
speak :  and  he  delivered  him  to  his  mother."  In  place  of 
showing  the  person  who  had  been  restored  to  life  to  the 
surrounding  multitude,  to  convince  them  of  the  reality  of 
the  miracle,  he  who  had  supreme  dominion  over  nature, 
who  could  with  equal  ease  arrest  the  course  of  the  elements 
and  the  movements  of  the  human  heart,  with  a  majesty 
and  simplicity  suited  to  the  character  of  the  messenger  of 
Heaven,  he  delivers  the  son,  restored  to  life  and  health, 
to  his  mother.  How  transporting  must  her  emotions  have 
been  at  this  affecting  moment !  To  receive  from  the  dead 
that  only  son  with  whom  all  the  feelings  that  could  inte- 
rest her  heart  had  been  connected,  was  such  relief  as  the 
wonder-working  and  miraculous  power  of  God  alone  oooid 
afford. 

22.  (III.)  This  event  affords  unquestionable  evidence 
of  the  miraculous  power  of  Jesus.  It  was  accomplished 
at  once  with  a  compassionate  regard  to  the  feelings  of  the 
mother,  and  with  the  authority  of  a  person  who  possessed 
a  divine  character.  In  place  of  performing  this  or  any  of 
his  miracles,  like  the  projects  and  apostles,  in  the  name 
of  another,  he  speaks  in  the  style  of  sovereignty  befitting 
the  Lord  of  life  and  of  the  universe.  He  does  not  stretch 
himself  on  the  corpse  as  £lias  and  £lisha  did  in  regard 
to  the  son  of  the  Shunaoute,  and  that  of  the  widow  of 
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Sarepta,  but  without  the  use  of  any  means  he  calls  upon 
a  person  truly  dead^  and  he  hears  his  voice  and  lives ! 
The  reality  of  his  death  is  attested  by  the  tears  of  his 
mother^  in  the  act  of  following  him  to  the  tomb,  and  by 
the  sympathy  of  the  numerous  mourners  by  whom  she 
was  surrounded.  The  reality  of  his  restoration  to  life- is 
proved  not  less  fully.  For  the  miracle  was  performed 
not  only  in  the  presence  of  many  of  the  citizens  of  Nain, 
but  of  the  nuiltitude,  including  enemies  as  well  as  friends^ 
who  were  in  attendance  on  our  Lord ;  and  who  were  so 
awed  and  impressed  with  this  astonishing  work^  that  they 
immediately  conveyed  the  account  of  it  through  the 
neighbouring  regions.  Its  reality,  therefore,  as  a  miracu- 
lous work,  was  attested  by  numerous  eyewitnesses. 

23.  How  exalted  is  the  conception  which  this  single 
work  gives  of  the  mighty  power  of  Jesus.  The  power 
that  can  restore  one  person  truly  dead  to  life,  can.  raise 
from  the  dead  innumerable  millions.  He  who  has  the 
keys  of  hell  and  of  death,  can  at  any  time  enter  the 
territories  of  darkness,  and  reanimate  the  many  myriads 
of  many  generations. 

24  (IV.)  The  effects  which  immediately  resulted  from 
this  miracle  afford  additional  confirmation  of  its  reality. 
'^  There  came  a  fear  on  all ;  and  they  glorified  God^  say- 
ing, that  a  great  prophet  is  risen  up  among  us ;  and  that 
God  hath  visited  his  people.  And  this  rumour  of  him 
went  forth  throughout  all  Judea,  and  throughout  all  the 
region  round  about."  This  was  the  mode  of  expression 
made  use  of  by  the  Jews  to  denote  the  Messiah.  Zacha* 
rias,  when  alluding  to  the  coming  of  this  great  Deliverer^ 
says,  in  similar  language,  that  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  had 
visited  and  redeemed  his  people,  and  raised  up  for  them, 
an  horn  of  salvation  in  the  house  of  his  servant  David* 
When  John  the  Baptist  sent  messengers  to  ask  Jesus  if 
he  were  really  the  Messiah,  the  words  in  which  the  ques- 
tion is  proposed  are^  "  Art  thou  he  that  should  come,  or 
jook  we  for  another?"  The  people  of  Nain,  therefore,  and 
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those  who  accompanied  our  Lord  from  Capemamn,  appear 
now  to  have  heen  convinced  that  Jesos  of  Nazareth  was 
he  of  whom  Moses  and  the  prophets  did  write ;  and  their 
impression  of  this  fact  was  so  powerful,  arising  from  the 
miracle  which  they  had  seen,  that  they  spread  the  report 
of' it  throughout  all  Judea,  and  throughout  all  the  region 
round  ahout  So  deep  and  general  was  the  conviction 
produced  hy  this  effect  of  divine  power,  that  John  the 
Baptist  heard  of  it  in  prison ;  and  anxious  to  be  released 
from  his  confinement,  and  to  be  again  actively  employed 
in  the  service  of  his  Lord,  he  sends  a  message,  somewhat 
peevishly,  to  remind  Jesus  indirectly  of  his  present  situa- 
tion; and  probably  to  suggest  to  him,  that  in  making 
choice  of  his  apostles,  he  who  had  been  his  forerunner 
had  been  overlooked.  He  would  probably  say  to  himself^ 
^'  Might  not  He  who  has  restored  the  dead  to  life  rescue 
me,  if  he  chose,  from  my  present  confinement  ?  While  I 
am  suffered  to  remain  in  prison,  others  are  the  witnesses 
of  his  miracles,  and  are  appointed  to  reap  the  harvest,  the 
seed  of  which  I  have  sown.  Oo  and  remind  Jesus  of  my 
situation,  by  asking,  whether  he  be  indeed  the  Messiah 
promised  to  the  &thers  by  the  prophets."  The  answer 
returned  by  our  Saviour  to  this  question  contained  an 
enumeration  of  the  various  kinds  of  miracles  which  he 
performed  in  testimony  of  the  validity  of  his  claims,  and 
the  truth  and  divine  authority  of  his  doctrine. 

25.  In  conclusion,  I  cannot  but  remark,  that  in  the 
persons  raised  from  the  dead  by  our  Lord,  there  was  a 
compassionate  regard  shown  to  the  operation  of  natural 
affection.  Of  the  three  persons  restored  to  life  during  the 
exercise  of  his  ministry,  one  was  the  only  daughter  of 
Jairus ;  the  other,  the  only  brother  of  Martha  and  Mary  ; 
and  the  third,  the  only  son  of  a  widow.  From  vdiich 
circumstance  we  learn,  that,  the  disciples  of  Christ,  wh^i 
called  to  mourn  the  death  of  near  relations  and  friends, 
may  be  assured  of  his  sympathy.  He  is  still  touched 
with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities ;  and  though  his  designs. 
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in  the  established  coarse  of  providence  do  not  admit  of  a 
miraculous  interposition  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  them 
to  life^  he  will  send  strength  and  consolation  into  our 
hearts.  Were  he  on  earthy  he  would  say  to  such  of  his 
foOowers  as  thus  moum^  "  Weep  not."  He  would  direct 
their  hopes  to  that  world  of  rest  and  blessedness,  into 
which  neither  sorrow  nor  death  can  enter;  and  he  would 
tell  them^  that  with  such  an  inheritance  in  view,  the 
separations  which  the  last  enemy  now  makes  among 
those  who  are  dear  to  each  other  ought  not  to  be  lamented 
with  extreme  sorrow.  There  is  not  a  sigh  that  rises  from 
their  hearts  but  is  known  and  regarded  by  the  compas- 
sionate Redeemer ;  and  in  having  to  do  with  this  merciful 
High  Priest,  their  very  afflictions  engage  on  their  behalf 
his  sympathy  and  aid.  Though  now  exalted  up  on  high, 
he  still  says  to  them,  '^  Let  not  your  hearts  be  troubled, 
neither  be  afraid.  I  have  gone  to  prepare  mansions  for 
you :  and  I  will  come  again  and  receive  you  to  myself, 
that  where  I  am  there  ye  may  be  also.  Fear  not,  then, 
for  I  am  the  First  and  the  Last,  and  the  Living  One,  and 
behold  I  am  alive  for  evermore,  and  have  the  keys  of 
hell  and  of  death.  Be  ye  faithful  unto  death,  and  I  will 
give  you  a  crown  of  life.** 


CHAPTER  m. 

OK  THE  RESUHRECTION  Of  JESUS. 

1.  Such  is  the  importance  of  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord 
in  determining  the  truth  and  divine  authority  of  the 
Christian  religion,  that  thewhole  cause  may  be  considered 
as  resting  upon  it.  Its  reality  proves  the  truth  of  the  Old 
Testament  by  the  fulfilment  of  its  prophecies,  as  well  as 
die  inspiration  of  Christ  by  the  exact  accomplishment  of 
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the  predictioDB  which  he  had  delivered.  It  was  a  satis. 
fiu;tory  and  complete  attestation  of  the  validity  of  his 
elaims  to  a  divine  mission  and  character ;  as  it  was  the 
seal  of  Heaven  to  every  doctrine  he  had  taught  It  was 
the  decided  declaration  of  God's  acceptance  of  that  atoning 
sacrifice  by  which  Jesus  finished  transgression,  made  an 
end  of  sin,  made  reconciliation  for  iniquity,  and  brought 
in  everlasting  righteousness ;  and,  consequently,  it  was  a 
proof  of  the  justification  and  safety  of  all  who  receive  him 
as  their  Saviour.  It  was  the  preliminary  step  to  his  pos- 
session of  universal  domini(m  and  glory;  as  it  is  the 
pledge  and  earnest  to  all  his  followers  of  victory  over 
death,  and  of  a  resurrection  to  everlasting  life.  To  it 
both  our  Lord  and  his  apostles  appealed  as  the  test  of  his 
divine  mission,  and  as  the  great  fact  by  which  the  truth 
of  Christianity  is  determined.  '^  If  Christ  be  not  risen, 
then  is  our  preaching  vain,  and  your  faith  is  also  vain 
Yea,  and  we  are  found  false  witnesses  of  Grod  ;  because 
we  have  testified  of  God  that  he  raised  up  Christ — ^If 
Christ  be  not  raised,  your  faith  is  vain;  ye  are  yet  in 
your  »ns.  Then  they  also  who  are  fallen  asleep  in 
Christ  are  perished." 

2.  The  resurrection  of  our  Lord,  then,  may  be  consi- 
dered as  not  only  important  to  the  truth  of  Christianity, 
but  as  indispensable  to  its  divine  authority.  If  Jesus  had 
not  foretold  his  own  resurrection,  and  appealed  to  it  as  the 
test  of  his  veracity,  his  followers  would  have  regarded  him 
as  a  prophet  mighty  in  word  and  in  deed,  though  he  had 
never  returned  from  the  grave :  but  having  laid  claim  to 
the  character  of  the  promised  Messiah,  and  having  rested 
the  truth  of  his  declaration  on  the  fulfilment  of  his  own 
predictions  r^arding  his  resurrection,  his  rising  from  the 
dead  on  the  third  day  was  essential  to  prove  that  he  was 
the  messenger  of  God :  and  as  it  was  necessary  to  establish 
his  character  even  as  a  prophet,  so  it  was  a  sufficient  attes- 
tation of  his  being  the  Son  of  God.  Nothing  short  of  this 
event  could  have  proved  any  of  his  claims  to  be  well- 
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founded ;  but  its  actual  occurrence  is  the  seal  of  Heaven 
to  the  truth  of  them  all. 

3.  I  shall^  in  the  first  place^  briefly  notice  the  circum- 
stances of  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord^  as  stated  by  the 
evangelists.  Secondly,  the  indirect  or  circumstantial  evi- 
dence of  the  reality  of  this  event.  Thirdly,  the  positive 
testimony  of  the  witnesses  of  the  fact,  and  their  compe- 
tency as  witnesses.  Fourthly,  the  grounds  we  have  for 
relying  with  perfect  confidence  on  the  truth  of  their 
testimony. 

4.  (I.)  We  are  to  notice  the  circumstances  of  the  resur- 
rection of  our  Lord.  These  are  presented  to  our  view  in 
the  artless  narratives  of  four  historians,  whose  testimony 
is  not  the  less  valuable  that  they  were  Christians,  and 
were  sincerely  convinced  of  the  truth  of  what  they 
relate. 

5.  Our  Lordj  after  he  had  previously  endured  extreme 

sufferings,  was  condemned  to  the  death  of  the  cross.    He 

expired  six  hours  after  he  had  been  nailed  to  the  tree ; 

but  as  if  to  put  the  question  of  the  reality  of  his  death 

out  of  all  doubt,  one  of  the  soldiers  drove  a  spear  into  his 

side,  and  immediately  blood  and  water  flowed  out  of  it, — 

''  a  physical  demonstration  that  death  had  for  some  time 

taken  place."    As  he  was  led  out  to  be  crucified,  we  are 

informed  that  a  great  company  of  his  friends  and  acquaint^ 

ance  followed  bewailing  and  lamenting  him.     Among 

the  persons  who  stood  by  his  cross,  were  his  mother^  and 

his  mother's  sister,  Mary  the  wife  of  Cleophas,  and  Mary 

Magdalene.     These,  with  the  exception  of  the  mother  of 

Jesus,  whom  the  beloved  disciple  took  to  his  own  house, 

remained  till  the  supernatural  darkness  was  over,  and  till 

oar  Lord  yielded  up  the  spirit.    After  he  had  been  laid 

in  the  tomb,  and  the  great  stone  had  been  rolled  to  its 

door,  the  two  Marys  still  waited  at  the  sepulchre,  and  sat 

over  against  it.    They,  in  concert  with  other  pious  women> 

Agreed  to  embalm  their  Lord's  body  on  the  morning  (d 

the  third  day;  and  while^  with  that  view^  they  made 
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whateTer  preparatiim  they  could  during  that  evening,  they 
rested  on  the  Sabbath  according  to  the  eommandment. 

6.  But  the  rulers  of  the  Jews^  unmindful  of  the  sanctity 
of  the  day,  were  busily  employed  in  waiting  upon  Pilate 
to  obtain  a  guard  to  watch  the  sepulchre^  lest,  as  they  al- 
leged^ his  disciples  should  CMne  by  night  and  steal  away 
the  body,  and  say  unto  the  people.  He  is  risen  from  the 
dead.  *'  Pilate  said  unto  them.  Ye  have  a  watch,  go  your 
way,  make  it  as  sure  as  ye  can.  So  they  went^  and  made 
the  sepulchre  sure,  sealing  the  stone^  and  setting  a  watch*" 
Every  thing  connected  with  the  sepulchre  was  thus  as 
secure  as  they  could  render  it,  and  in  this  state  it  remained 
on  the  evening  of  the  Sabbath.  But  on  the  following 
morning,  rather  before  the  dawn  of  day^  or  as  it  began  to 
dawn^  there  was  a  great  earthquake :  for  the  angel  of  the 
Lord  descended  from  heaven,  and  came  and  rolled  back 
the  stone  from  the  door,  and  sat  upon  it.  His  counte- 
nance  was  like  lightning,  and  his  raiment  white  as  snow; 
and  for  fear  of.  him  the  keepers  did  shake,  and  became  as 
dead  men.  In  the  mean  time  '*  the  Holy  One  of  God 
arose,  in  a  manner  which  no  one  of  the  evangelists  offers 
to  describe.  The  soldiers  of  the  guard,  recovering  them- 
selves somewhat,  went  into  the  city^  and  some  of  them 
proceeded  to  the  chief  priests  and  elders,  and  related  what 
had  taken  place :  they^  when  they  had  taken  counsel  to- 
gether, gave  large  money  unto  the  soldiers,  sayings  Say  ye. 
His  disciples  came  by  night  and  stole  him  away  while  we 
slept :  and  if  this  come  to  the  governor's  ears,  we  will  per- 
suade him  and  secure  you.  So  they  took  the  money,  and 
did  as  they  were  taught." 

7.  Ignorant  of  what  had  happened  at  the  sepulchre,  and 
not  even  knowing  that  a  guard  of  Roman  soldiers  had 
been  appointed  to  watch  it,  the  two  Marys,  together  with 
Salome  the  wife  of  Zebedee,  set  out  at  the  earliest  dawn 
to  go  to  the  sepulchre,  intending  to  begin  the  preparations 
ibr  ^nbalming  the  body,  according  to  the  customs  of  their 
country.  As  they  approached  they  said  among  themselves^ 
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**  Who  shall  roll  ub  away  the  stone  from  the  door  of  the 
sepulchre?"  Bat  when  they  were  so  near  as  to  look  for« 
w^ard^  they  saw  tliat  the  stone  was  already  rolled  away» 
and  that  the  entrance  of  the  tomb  was  open.  This  un- 
expected appearance  naturally  produced  various  emotions 
in  the  minds  of  these  pious  women.  Mary  Magdalene, 
anxious  and  alarmed,  hastened  away  to  tell  Peter  and 
John  what  she  had  seen,  and  the  fears  which,  in  conse- 
quence, she  entertained.  But  the  other  Mary  and  Sa- 
lome remaining  behind,  drew  still  nearer  the  door  of  the 
sepulchre,  and,  looking  within,  they  saw  the  angel  whose 
awful  majesty  had  terrified  the  guard.  The  heavenly 
messenger  appeared  to  them  like  a  youth  clothed  in  a 
white  robe,  and  sitting  upon  the  stone  on  the  right  side  of 
the  opening  of  the  tomb.  "  He  said  unto  them.  Fear  not 
ye,  for  I  know  that  ye  seek  Jesus  who  was  crucified.  He 
is  not  here;  for  he  is  risen  as  he  said.  Come,  see  the 
place  where  the  Lord  lay.  And  go  quickly,  and  tell  his 
disciples  that  he  is  risen  from  the  dead :  and  behold  be 
goeth  before  you  into  Gkililee:  lo,  I  have  told  you."  They, 
under  the  influence  of  surprise,  fear,  and  joy,  departed 
quickly  from  the  sepulchre,  and  did  run  to  bring  his  dis- 
ciples word. 

8.  In  the  mean  time,  though  it  was  yet  early,  Mary 
Magdalene  proceeded  a  second  time  to  the  tomb  of  Jesus, 
accompanied  by  Peter  and  John.  These  disciples,  in  their 
anxiety  and  eagerness,  hastened  to  the  sepulchre.  John 
arriving  first,  stooped  down,  and  looking  in  saw  the  linen 
dothes  lying,  yet  went  he  not  in.  But  Peter,  not  satis- 
fied with  looking  into  the  place  where  the  Lord  lay,  en- 
tered, and  carefully  examined  it.  In  addition  to  what 
his  companion  had  seen,  he  made  the  remarkable  obser* 
Tati(m  that  the  napkin  which  had  been  about  his  head 
was  not  lying  loosely  about^  but  was  wrapped  together  in 
a  place  by  itself,  a  circumstance  which  showed  the  calm 
and  dignified  manner  in  which  our  Lord  had  left  the 
mansion  of  the  dead.    John  followed  into  the  tomb,  and 
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eonfinned  in  hisbelief  that  the  body  of  Jesos  was  not 
there.  For  as  yet  neither  of  them  ondorstood  the  Scrip- 
ture^ that  he  most  rise  again  fifom  the  dead.  Thai  these 
two  disciples,  meditating  on  the  wondrous  things  which 
they  had  seen,  returned  to  their  own  dwellings. 

9.  But  Mary  tarried  behind,  and  stood  without  at  the 
sepulchre  weeping :  this  humble  penitent,  deeply  sensiUe 
that  much  had  been  forgiyen  her,  loved  much.  She  had 
followed  to  Calyaty  that  divine  teacher  finom  whose  lips 
die  had  so  often  heard  the  words  of  consolation  ;  depressed 
and  sorrowful,  she  had  already  bem  twice  at  his  8epuldire> 
though  it  was  yet  early;  and  now  she  remained  beside  it 
inconsolable  and  alone.  As  she  wept,  "  she  stooped  down, 
and  looked  into  the  sepulchre,  and  seeth  two  angels  in 
white,  sitting,  the  one  at  the  head  and  the  other  at  the 
feet,  where  the  body  of  Jesus  had  lain.  They  asked  her 
why  she  wq)t :  she  saith  unto  them.  Because  they  ha^ 
taken  away  my  Lord,  and  I  know  not  where  th^  have 
laid  him."  Her  feelings  were  so  entirely  absorbed  in  the 
object  of  her  pursuit,  that  the  presence  of  angels  neither 
surprised  nor  satisfied  her;  and  her  reverential  regard, 
her  ardent  affection,  would  not  allow  her  to  dry  her  tears, 
nor  to  return  to  her  home,  till  she  had  found  her  Lord. 
Her  fellow.discipks  had  left  her :  even  that  disciple  whom 
Jesus  loved  had  retired  from  the  tomb  of  Jesus  ;  but  she, 
as  though  the  world  were  a  solitude  to  her  without  her 
Saviour,  remained  at  his  sepulchre  weeping.  This  perse- 
vering adherence  to  Christ  was  by  him  peculiarly  ho- 
noured,  for  she  had  the  privilege  of  being  the  first  to  see 
the  Lord  Jesus  after  his  resurrection. 

10.  When  Mary  had  told  the  angels  the  reason  of  her 
sorrow,  she  turned  herself  back,  and  saw  Jesus  standing, 
and  knew  not  that  it  was  Jesus.  Jesus  saith  unto  htf, 
Woman^  why  weepest  thou  ?  Whom  seekedt  thou  ?  She, 
supposing  him  to  be  the  overseer  of  the  grounds,  declined 
looking  at  him  attentively,  but  said.  Sir,  if  thou  hast  car- 
ried him  away,  tell  me  where  thou  hast  laid  him,  and  I 
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wiU  take  him  up.  In  her  distress  and  agitation^  she  does 
not  even  name  the  object  of  her  pursuit  to  this  unknown 
person ;  but  as  if  the  thoughts  of  others  must  have  been 
occupied  like  her  ovm,  she  speaks  as  though  the  cause  of 
her  grief  were  well  known.  But  when  she  heard  Jesus 
address  her^  Mary^  with  his  accustomed  kindness  of  voice 
and  tone^  she  looked,  and  knew  her  Lord.  Deeply  af- 
fected by  a  discovery  so  unexpected,  she  could  only  say. 
My  master  and  teacher ;  and,  overcome  with  feelings  of 
wonder  and  joy,  she  fell  at  his  feet,  to  embrace  them  and 
to  adore  him.  ''  Jesus  saith  unto  her.  Touch  me  not,  for  I 
am  not  yet  ascended  to  my  father,  but  go  to  my  brethren, 
and  say  unto  them,  I  ascend  unto  my  father  and  your 
father,  and  to  my  God  and  your  God."  The  meaning  of 
our  Lord  by  this  gentle  prohibition  was,  that  Mary  should 
not  at  that  time  stay  to  pay  him  homage,  as  an  opportunity 
would  afterwards  be  given  her  for  doing  so,  but  that  with* 
out  delay  she  should  hasten  to  his  disciples,  and  bear  tp 
them  the  glad  tidings  of  his  resurrection  from  the  dead. 
Mary,  in  obedience  to  the  direction  of  her  Lord,  departed^ 
and  told  the  disciples  that  she  had  seen  the  Lord,  and 
that  he  had  spoken  these  things  unto  her. 

11.  It  appears  from  the  narrative  of  the  evangelists,  that 
her  friends,  the  other  Mary  and  Salome,  who  had  accom* 
panied  her  the  first  time  to  the  sepulchre,  had,  on  their 
return,  tarried  in  some  retired  place  by  the  way.  Before 
they  had  well  recovered  from  the  surprise  and  agitation 
occasioned  by  the  scenes  which  they  had  witnessed,  Jesus 
presented  himself  to  them  and  said,  "  All  hail :  and  they 
came  and  held  him  by  the  feet  and  worshipped  him* 
Then  said  Jesus  unto  them.  Be  not  afraid :  go  tell  my 
brethren  that  they  go  into  Galilee,  and  there  shall  they 
see  me."  This  was  the  second  appearance  of  Christ  after 
his  resurrection. 

12.  Besides  these  three  pious  women,  there  were  other 
females,  believers  and  friends  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
who  had  accompanied  him  out  of  Galilee.    The  chief  of 
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these  was  Jomna,  the  wife  of  Chuta,  an  ofl&cer  in  the 
hoosehold  of  Herod  Agrippa.  They  also^  aooording  to 
their  agreement  before  the  Sabbath^  went  to  the  sepoldire 
on  the  morning  of  the  third  day,  bat  at  a  later  hour  than 
the  other  wom^.  On  their  arrival  they  foond  of  course 
the  stone  removed.  They  entered  into  the  tomb,  and  satis- 
fied  themselves  that  the  body  of  Jesus  was  not  there. 
While  amazed  and  perplexed  at  what  had  happened,  the 
two  angels  who  had  been  seen  by  the  other  women  ap- 
peared close  by  them  in  shining  garments ;  and  as  they 
were  afraid,  and  bowed  down  their  fiices  to  the  earth,  they 
said  unto  them,  **  Why  seek  ye  the  living  among  the  dead  ? 
He  is  not  here,  but  is  risen :  remember  how  he  spake  unto 
you  when  he  was  yet  in  Galilee,  saying.  The  Son  of  Man 
must  be  delivered  unto  the  hands  of  sinful  men,  and  be 
crucified,  and  the  third  day  rise  again.  And  they  remem- 
bered his  words,  and  returned  from  the  sepulchre,  and 
told  all  these  things  unto  the  eleven,  and  to  all  the  rest" 

13.  In  consequence  of  this  report,  Peter  went  a  secmd 
time  to  the  sepulchre,  again  explored  the  tomb,  and  be- 
held  the  linen  clothes  laid  by  themselves,  and  departed, 
wondering  in  himself  at  that  which  had^  come  to  pass. 
While  meditating  on  what  had  occurred,  his  Lord  appeared 
unto  him.  The  peculiar  circumstances  of  this  interview 
are  not  made  known  to  us.  It  was  the  third  appearance 
of  Christ,  and  the  first  to  any  of  his  apostles. 

14.  Towards  the  evening  of  the  same  day  two  of  his 
disciples  had  occasion  to  go  to  Emmaus,  a  village  about 
eight  miles  from  Jerusalem.  They  talked  together  by  the 
way  on  the  subject  that  most  deeply  affected  their  hearts. 
'*  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  while  they  communed  together 
and  reasoned,  Jesus  himself  drew  near,  and  went  with 
them.  But  their  eyes  were  holden  that  they  should  not 
know  him ;  and  he  said  unto  them.  What  manner  of  com- 
munications are  these  that  ye  have  one  to  another,  as  ye 
i^lk,  and  are  sad  ?  And  the  one  of  them,  whose  name 
was  Cleopas,  answering,  said  unto  him.  Art  thou  only  a 
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Stranger  in  Jerttsalem,  and  hast  not  known  the  things 
which  are  come  to  pass  there  in  these  days  ?  And  he  said 
unto  them,  Wliat  things  P  And  they  said  unto  him,  Con^ 
ceming  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  who  was  a  prophet  mighty  in 
deed  and  in  word  before  God  and  all  the  people :  and 
how  the  chief  i»iests  and  our  rulers  delivered  him  to  be 
condemned  to  death,  and  have  erucified  him.    But  we 
trusted  that  it  had  been  he  who  should  have  redeemed 
Israel ;  and  beside  all  this,  to-day  is  the  third  day  since 
these  things  were  done.  Yea,  and  certain  women  also  of  our 
company  made  us  astonished,  which  were  early  at  the 
sepulchre ;  and  when  they  found  not  his  body,  they  came, 
saying.  That  they  had  also  seen  a  vision  of  angels,  which 
said  that  he  was  alive.    And  certain  6f  them  which  were 
with  us  went  to  the  sepuldire,  and  found  it  even  as  the 
^omen  had  said,  but  him  they  saw  not.    Then  He  said 
onto  them,  O  fools,  and  slow  of  heart  to  believe  all  that 
the  prophets  have  spoken  !  Ought  not  Christ  to  have  suf- 
fered these  things,  and  to  enter  into  his  glory  ?    And  be- 
ginning at  Moses  and  all  the  prophets,  he  expounded  unto 
them  in  all  the  Scriptures  the  things  concerning  himself. 
And  they  drew  nigh  unto  the  village  whether  they  went, 
and  he  made  as  though  he  would  have  gone  farther ;  but 
they  constrained  him,  saying,  Abide  with  us,  for  it  is  to* 
wards  evening,  and  the  day  is  far  spent.    And  he  went 
in  to  tarry  with  them.    And  it  came  to  pass,  as  he  sat  at 
meat  with  them,  he  took  bread,  and  blessed  it,  and  brake, 
stnd  gave  to  them.    And  their  eyes  were  opened,  and  they 
^ew  him,  and  he  vanished  out  of  their  sight."    This  was 
the  fourth  appearance  of  our  Lord  after  his  resurrection. 

15.  The  two  disciples,  filled  with  joy  in  recollecting 
how  their  hearts  burned  within  them  while  he  talked  to 
them  by  the  way,  and  opened  to  them  the  Scriptures, 
could  not  delay  to  communicate  the  glad  tidings  to  their 
hrethren.  They  rose  up  the  same  hour,  and  returned  to 
Jerusalem,  and  found  the  eleven  gathered  together,  and 
them  that  were  with  them.    They  immediately  received 
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the  joyful  news  from  the  assembled  disciples,  that  the  Lord 

was  risen  indeed,  and  had  appeared  unto  Simon  Peter; 

while  the  two  in  their  turn  related  what  had  occurred  to 

themselves ;  what  things  were  done  in  the  way,  and  how 

he  was  known  of  them  in  breaking  of  bread.     While  they 

were  conversing  on  this  deeply  interesting  topic^  and  while 

the  doors  of  the  apartment  in  which  they  were  met  were 

shut  for  fear  of  the  Jews,  Jesus  presented  himself  to  them, 

stood  in  the  midst,  and  saith  unto  them,  "  Peace  be  unto 

you.    But  they  were  terrified  and  affrighted,  and  sup- 

posed  that  they  had  seen  a  spirit.    And  he  said  unto 

them.  Why  are  ye  troubled  ?  and  why  do  thoughts  arise 

in  your  hearts  ?  Behold  my  hands  and  my  feet,  that  it  is 

I  myself :  handle  me  and  see,  for  a  spirit  hath  not  flesh  and 

bones  as  ye  see  me  have.  And  when  he  had  thus  spoken,  he 

showed  them  his  hands  and  his  feet.    And  while  they  yet 

believed  not  for  joy,  and  wondered,  he  said  onto  them, 

Have  ye  here  any  meat  ?    And  they  gave  him  a  piece  of 

a  broiled  fish,  and  of  an  honeycomb.    And  he  took  it,  and 

did  eat  before  them.    And  he  said  unto  them^  These  are 

the  words  which  I  spake  unto  you,  while  I  was  yet  with 

you,  that  all  things  must  be  fulfilled  which  were  written 

in  the  law  of  Moses,  and  in  the  prophets,  and  in  the 

Psalms  concerning  me.     Then  opened  he  their  under. 

standing,  that  they  might  understand  the  Scriptures,  and 

said  unto  them.  Thus  it  is  written,  and  thus  it  behoved 

Christ  to  suffer,  and  to  rise  from  the  dead  the  third  day, 

and  that  repentance  and  remission  of  sins  should  be 

preached  in  his  name  among  all  nations,  beginning  at 

Jerusalem.    And  ye  are  witnesses  of  these  things.    And 

behold  I  send  the  promise  of  my  Father  upon  you ;  bat 

tarry  ye  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem  until  ye  be  endued  with 

power  from  on  high." 

16.  This  was  the  fifth  appearance  of  our  Lord  on  the 
very  day  of  his  resurrection.  On  this  occasion  be  showed 
himself  to  a  considerable  number  of  his  friends,  whom  he 
invited  to  feel  and  touch  him^  to  observe  his  hands  and 
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feet  ivhich  had  been  pierced^  and  to  satisfy  themselves  of 
his  corporal  reality.     Thomas^   who  had  been  absent 
during  this  deeply  interesting  interview  of  Jesus  with  his 
disciples,  came  in  immediately  after ;  and  when  they  told 
him  that  they  had  seen  the  Lord,  he  persisted  in  refusing 
his  assent,  and  declared  that  nothing  less  than  the  evi. 
dence  of  his  senses  could  satisfy  him ; — '^  except  I  shall  see 
in  his  hands  the  prints  of  the  nails,  and  put  my  finger 
into  the  print  of  the  nails,  and  thrust  my  hand  into 
his  side,  I  will  not  believe."    His  Lord  condescended  to 
give  to  this  apostle  the  very  evidence  which  he  demand- 
ed.   On  the  following  first  day  of  the  week,  the  disciples 
being  met,  and  Thomas  with  them,  Jesus  came,  the  doors 
being  shut,  stood  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  said.  Peace 
be  unto  you.    Addressing  himself  to  Thomas,  he  showed 
his  perfect  knowledge  of  the  expressions  which  he  had  for- 
merly uttered,  and  of  his  unreasonable  disbelief.    "  Reach 
hither  thy  finger,  and  behold  my  hands;    and  reach 
hither  thy  hand,  and  thrust  it  into  my  side ;  and  be  not  dis- 
believing but  believing.    Thomas  answered  and  said  unto 
him,  "  My  Lord  and  my  God  !"    This  was  the  sixth  time 
that  Christ  appeared  to  his  disciples  after  his  resurrection. 
17.  The  feast  which  had  brought  the  followers  of  Christ 
from  Gralilee  to  Jerusalem  being  now  over,  they  returned 
home  encouraged  by  the  promise  of  seeing  their  Lord  soon 
after  their  arrival.    While  seven  of  them  were  together, 
engaged  in  their  occupation  of  fishers,  Jesus  showed  him- 
self unto  them  at  the  sea  of  Gralilee.    On  this  occasion, 
after  much  familiar  conversation,  Jesus  saith  unto  them, 
''  Come  and  dine.    And  he  took  bread  and  gave  them,  and 
fish  likewise.    So,  when  they  had  dined,  Jesus  saith  to 
Simon  Peter,  Simon,  son  of  Jonas,  lovest  thou  me  more 
than  these  P  He  saith  unto  him.  Yea,  Lord;  thou  knowest 
that  I  love  thee.    He  saith  unto  him.  Feed  my  lambs. 
When  this  question  was  asked  a  third  time,  Peter  was 
grieved  because  he  said  unto  him  the  third  time,  Lovest 
thou  me?  And  he  said  unto  him,  Lord,  thou  knowest  all 
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things,  thou  knowest  that  I  lore  thee.  Jesus  saith  unto 
him^  Feed  my  sheep.  He  afterwards  signified  unto  him 
by  what  death  he  should  glorify  God :  And  when  he  had 
spoken  tbis^  he  saith  unto  him.  Follow  me."  This^  as 
John  calls  it^  was  the  third  time  he  had  appeared  to  tbe 
body  of  his  apostles^  but  it  was  his  seventh  appeaianoe 
since  his  resurrection. 

18.  Afterwards,  pursuant  to  a  previous  notice  which 
had  been  given  by  an  express  appointment  of  Christ  to  his 
disciples  generally,  a  very  numerous  meeting  was  held  on 
a  mountain  in  Galilee,  at  which  Jesus  was  present  There 
were  between  five  and  six  hundred  brethren  assembled 
on  this  occasion ;  the  majority  of  whom  were  living,  and 
appealed  to  as  witnesses^  when  Paul  wrote  his  first  epistle 
to  the  Corinthians.  It  is  highly  probable  that  it  was  at 
this  time  that  Jesus  gave  commission  to  go  into  all  tbe 
world,  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature  : — ''  All 
power  is  given  unto  me  in  heaven  and  in  earth.  Go  ye 
therefore,  and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  tbe 
name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  teaching  them  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  I 
have  commanded  you ;  and,  lo,  I  am  with  you  alwfty> 
even  unto  the  end  of  the  world."  This  appearance  of  Christ 
to  this  large  assembly  of  chosen  witnesses  was  his  eighth 
after  his  resurrection. 

19.  His  ninth  appearance  was  to  the  apostle  James, 
probably  in  Galilee ;  but  Scripture  gives  us  no  informa* 
tion  as  to  the  particular  time  and  circumstances. 

20.  It  is  very  probable  that  Jesus  had  many  inter* 
views  with  his  disciples  which  are  not  recorded ;  for  we 
are  taught  that  ''  he  showed  himself  alive  to  his  chosen 
witnesses,  after  his  sufferings,  by  many  infallible  proofi^ 
being  seen  by  them  through  the  period  of  forty  days,  and 
speaking  of  Uie  things  pertaining  to  the  kingdom  of  God." 

21.  But  the  tenth  and  last  appearance  of  Christ  after 
he  was  risen,  according  to  the  Scripture  record,  was  at 
Jerusalem.    It  took  place  about  forty  days  after  his  xe* 
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surrection^  when  his  disciples  again  came  up  from  Galilee 
to  observe  the  approaching  feast  of  Pentecost.    This  inter- 
view was  of  considerable  length,  and  from  the  drcum« 
stances  connected  with  it^  must  have  been  deeply  affecting 
and  interesting.    Being  assembled  together  with  them, 
Jesus  commanded  them  that  they  should  not  depart  from 
Jerusalem^  but  wait  for  the  promise  of  the  Father,  which 
saith  he,  "  ye  have  heard  of  me.  For  John  truly  baptized 
with  water;  but  ye  shall  be  baptized  with  the  Holy 
Ghost  not  many  days  hence.    Ye  shall  receive  power  after 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  come  upon  you ;  and  ye  shall  be 
witnesses  unto  me  both  in  Jerusalem,  and  in  all  Judea^ 
and  in  Samaria,  and  unto  the  uttermost  part  of  the  earth." 
While  conversing  with  them  in  this  endearing  and  in. 
structive  manner,  he  conducted  them  for  the  last  time  to 
Bethany, — a  spot  associated  in  their  minds  with  tender 
and  sacred  recollections.  It  was  here  that  he  was  formerly 
met  by  the  multitudes  who  accompanied  him  with  their 
hosannas  to  Jerusalem, — that  he  had  often  retired  for 
prayer  with  his  disciples : — It  was  here  he  endured  that 
agony  in  which  his  sweat  was  as  it  were  great  drops  of 
blood : — It  was  here  that  he  was  betrayed  by  one  of  his 
disciples,  forsaken  by  the  rest,  and  was  delivered  into  the 
hands  of  sinners.    Having  reached  this  interesting  place 
in  the  company  of  his  faithful  friends  and  followers,  '^  he 
lifted  up  his  hands,  and  blessed  them.    And  it  came  to 
pass  while  he  blessed  them,  he  was  parted  from  them, 
and  carried  up  into  heaven.      And  while  they  looked 
stead&stly  toward  heaven,  as  he  went  up,  behold  two 
men  stood  by  them  in  white  apparel ;  who  said.  Ye  men 
of  Galilee,  why  stand  ye  gazing  up  into  heaven  ?  This 
same  Jesus  who  is  taken  up  from  you  into  heaven,  shall 
so  come  in  like  manner  as  ye  have  seen  him  go  into 
heaven.    Then  they  returned  to  Jerusalem  with  great 

joy." 

22.  Such  is  the  history  of  our  Lord's  resurrection,  and 
of  his  various  appearances,  according  to  the  narratives  of 
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the  evangelists^  after  that  event.  While  each  of  these  four 
narratives  exhibits  the  great  outlines  of  the  story^  they 
vary  as  to  minuter  matters,  because  each  writer  describes 
the  information  which  he  had  received  in  his  own  parti- 
cular way,  and  because  each  had  smaller  circumstances  to 
mention  which  the  others  omitted.  After  a  earful  com- 
parison they  are  seen  most  perfectly  to  harmonize;  and 
this  undesigned  and  complete  agreement  leaves  on  the 
mind  the  strongest  conviction  of  honest  and  independent 
narration. 

23.  (II.)  I  am  to  make  a  few  observations  on  the  cir* 
cumstantial  evidence  for  the  reality  of  our  Lord's  resur- 
rection. Of  this  nature  we  may  consider  the  unques- 
tionable fact,  that  Jesus  often  intimated,  in  the  course  of 
his  ministry,  that  he  should  rise  from  the  grave  on  the 
third  day.  That  he  did  so^  and  that  his  prediction  was 
well  known  to  his  enemies,  is  demonstrated  by  the  con- 
duct of  the  Jewish  rulers,  who  requested  a  guard  from 
Pilate  to  watch  the  sepulchre,  and  who  assigned  as  the 
reason  for  presenting  this  petition  that  Jesus  had  said, 
that  after  three  days  he  should  rise  from  the  grave.  But 
if  Jesus  had  not  been  conscious  of  a  divine  character,  and 
if  he  had  not  known  that  he  possessed  almighty  power  to 
verify  his  prediction ;  Why  should  he  have  foretold  his 
own  resurrection  ?  Why  should  he  have  directed  the  eyes 
of  friends  and  foes  to  the  tomb  in  which  he  was  to  be 
laid,  and  have  appealed  to  his  rising  out  of  it  on  the  third 
day  as  the  test  of  his  veracity  ?  If  he  had  not  been 
divinely  commissioned  by  God,  this  was  an  effectual 
method  to  detect  and  to  terminate  imposture.  What  im- 
postor would  have  recourse  to  it,  unless  he  were  under  the 
influence  of  the  most  violent  enthusiasm,  or  of  imbecility 
of  mind  ? 

24.  But  these  are  properties  which  even  his  enemies 
cannot  ascribe  to  the  blessed  Jesus.  The  doctrines  which 
he  taught,  and  his  manner  of  teaching  them,  show  that 
lie  was  elevated  far  above  these  human  infirmities.    The 
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discourses  which  he  delivered^  so  full  of  divine  wisdom, 
and  so  accordant  with  the  most  enlightened  reason,  prove 
that  he  spake  as  never  man  spake.  His  having  repeatedly 
foretold  his  own  resurrection,  and  his  having  appealed  to 
it  as  the  test  of  the  truth  of  his  declarations,  furnish  very 
strong  presumption  in  favour  of  the  reality  of  the  event ; 
''  such  a  presumption  as,  had  it  been  connected  with  any 
common  fact,  would  have  gained  for  it  almost  universal 
credit." 

25.  Further,  the  fact  that  at  the  precise  time  which 
Jesus  specified,  his  body  was  not,  by  the  confession  of  all 
who  had  access  to  know,  to  be  found  in  the  sepulchre  in 
which  it  had  been  laid,  although  the  most  effectual  pre. 
caution  had  been  taken  to  prevent  its  removal,  furnishes 
powerful  iM*esumptive  evidence  for  the  reality  of  his  resur- 
rection. We  have  seen  that  by  the  testimony  of  the 
women  who  went  from  the  city  to  embalm  the  body ;  of 
the  disciples  who  afterwards  entered  the  tomb ;  and  of  the 
soldiers  who  had  be^n  placed  as  a  guard  over  it,  the  body 
of  Jesus  was  not  in  the  sepulchre.  This  fact  being  abso- 
lutely certain,  the  only  inquiry  is,  in  what  manner  it  was 
removed,  whether  by  his  disciples,  as  his  enemies  alleged, 
or  whether,  as  the  gospels  affirm,  he  was  raised  from  the 
dead  by  the  mighty  power  of  God ! 

26.  That  the  former  could  not  possibly  have  been  the 
case  is  demonstrably  proved.  The  rulers  of  the  Jews,  as 
has  been  already  mentioned,  procured  from  Pilate  a  band 
of  Koman  soldiers  to  watch  the  sepulchre ;  men  who  were 
accustomed  to  rigorous  discipline,  and  to  all  the  hardships 
of  themilitary  life,  upon  whom  the  friends  of  Jesus,  had  they 
been  inclined,  were  not  in  a  situation  successfully  to  make 
an  attack.  Such  a  design  was  never  imputed  to  them. 
The  soldiers  who  fled  in  terror  from  the  sepulchre,  and 
who  told  what  had  happened,  alleged  no  such  thing. 
How  did  the  Jewish  authorities  conduct  themselves  when 
the  guard  came  to  them  in  such  circumstances.^  Did 
they  show  by  their  indignation  that  they  really  believed 
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that  the  military  had  been  unfaithful  by  fisdling  asleep? 
Did  they  represent  the  guilt  of  the  soldiers  to  the  gover. 
nor^  and  procure  the  punishment  of  men  who  had  neglect- 
ed  their  duty,  and  disappointed  them  ?  Did  they  not,  cm 
the  contrary,  take  the  course  which  fraud  and  fear  alone 
could  have  dictated  ?  Did  they  not  prevail  on  the  guari 
by  bribery,  and  by  assurance  of  protection  from  punish- 
ment,  to  publish  a  silly  and  palpable  untruth,  that  thqr 
had  fallen  asleep,  and  that  while  they  were  in  this  state 
the  disciples  had  stolen  away  the  body  ? 

27.  This  story  was  silly  as  well  as  untrue  ;  for  if  aU 
the  soldiers  were  asleep,  as  it  alleged,  how  could  they 
know  who  carried  off  the  body,  or  in  what  manner  this 
was  done  ?  Nor  will  the  difficulty  be  lessened  by  sup- 
posing that  one  of  them  might  have  been  awake ;  for  in 
this  case  he  would  have  awakened  his  companions  at  the 
approach  of  the  disciples,  and  the  design  would  thus  have 
been  frustrated.  But  in  truth,  it  was  morally  impossible 
that,  with  the  habits  and  discipline  of  the  Roman  military, 
sixty  soldiers  upon  watch,  who  were  certain  that  a  neglect 
of  duty  would  be  punished  by  death,  should  all,  at  the 
same  moment,  fall  asleep.  Or,  even  if  such  a  thing  had 
been  possible,  how  could  the  disciples  have  foreseen  it  so 
as  to  have  taken  advantage  of  the  opportunity?  They 
had  all  forsaken  their  master  and  fled.  His  death  had 
filled  their  hearts  with  sorrow  and  despondency;  and 
they  were  as  unable  as  they  were  disinclined  to  execute 
the  desperate  task  which  the  Pharisees  through  fear  re- 
presented them  as  having  accomplished. 

28.  How  did  these  same  Jewish  authorities  conduct 
themselves,  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  afterwards,  in 
the  presence  of  those  very  disciples  respecting  whom  they 
attempted,  by  fraudulent  means,  to  put  this  inconsistent 
and  incredible  story  into  circulation  ?  The  apostles  boldly 
and  fearlessly  accused  them  as  the  murderers  of  Jesus, 
and  asserted  that  God  had  raised  him  up.  Did  their  judges 
adopt  a  line  of  conduct  calculated  to  show  to  others  that 
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they  were  conscious  of  being  innocent  of  so  grave  a  charge  } 
Or  did  they  attempt  to  deny  the  reality  of  our  Lord's  re- 
surrection,  by  so  much  as  even  alluding  to  the  ridiculous 
falsehood  which  they  bribed  the  soldiers  to  repeat  ?     On 
the  contrary/ they  admit  the  truth  of  both  the  one  and 
the  other  of  these  declarations.    Do  they  not  virtually 
acknowledge  themselves  to  have  been  guilty  of  the  death 
of  Jesus^  when  they  accuse  the  apostles  of  an  intention  to 
bring  this  man's  blood  upon  them  ?    For,  if  his  body  was 
not  raised  from  the  dead^  according  to  his  prediction^  he 
was  an  impostor^  and  the  Jewish  rulers  were  so  far  from 
being  guilty^  on  this  supposition^  that  they  merely  per- 
formed their  duty.      The  guilt  of  shedding  his  blood 
could  not  possibly  rest  on  them^  nor^  to  use  their  own 
language,  be  brought  upon  them  by  the  apostles^  nor  by 
any  others.    All  this  they  perfectly  knew ;  and,  there- 
fore, had  they  not  believed  him  to  have  risen  from  the 
dead,  they  could  not  have  used  this  phraseology.    Their 
^ole  conduct  is  that  of  persons  conscious  of  guilt,  and 
who  knew  that  they  were  incapable  of  denying  the  truth 
of  the  apostles'  affirmations.  This  consciousness  of  wrong 
Jnade  them  feel  and  act  like  cowards.    They  were  forced 
to  listen  on  their  judgment-seat  to  the  witnesses  of  the 
resurrection,  declare  the  reality  of  that  event,  and  avow  it 
to  be  their  purpose  to  persevere  in  defiance  of  all  earthly 
authority  in  publishing  their  testimony.    "  We  ought," 
say  they,  "  to  obey  God  rather  than  men.    The  God  of 
our  fathers  raised  up  Jesus,  whom  ye  slew  and  hanged  on 
a  tree.    Him  hath  God  exalted  with  his  right  hand  to  be 
a  Prince  and  a  Saviour,  for  to  give  repentance  to  Israel, 
and  forgiveness  of  sins.    And  we  are  his  witnesses  of  these 
things,  and  so  is  also  the  Holy  Ghost,  whom  God  hath 
8^ven  to  them  that  obey  him.    When  they  heard  that, 
*«y  were  cut  to  the  heart." 


^nfhttB,  neither  will  they  be  pemmded  thongh  oneioBe 
fiom  the  deftd." 

4.  To  all  this  it  may  be  added^  that  sappoeing  our  Lwd 
had  shown  himself  to  the  whole  Jewish  nation^  and  that 
they  had  borne  testimony  to  the  fact,  still  it  would  have 
been  necessary  to  have  had  recourse  to  the  testimony  of 
those  who  were  most  familiar  with  him^  and  who^  because 
they  knew  him  intimately^  could  not  have  been  mistalceo 
as  to  his  identity.  As  then  the  testimony  of  his  disdples 
was  neoessaiy  to  determine  the  value  of  any  more  remote 
testimony,  it  is  manifest  that  we  have  no  cause  to  regret 
the  want  of  what  must  have  leaned  upon  it ;  and  that 
the  testimony  which  has  been  transmitted  to  us  respecting 
the  resurrection  of  our  Lord^  is  the  most  proper  that  could 
be  given  to  prove  to  all  future  generat^pns  the  reality  of 
that  evoit. 

5.  The  apostles,  together  with  the  numerous  Christian 
disdples  who  saw  our  Lord  after  he  was  risen,  bore  de^ 
eided  and  uniform  testimony  to  this  fact :  this  constituted 
the  chief  theme  of  their  ministry,  which  they  exhibited  as 
an  attestation  of  the  truth  and  divine  authority  of  the  re- 
ligion which  they  taught,  and  of  the  safety  of  all  who 
truly  embraced  it.    *'  For  I  delivered  unto  you  first  of 
all  that  which  I  also  received,"  says  the  apostle  Paul, 
"  how  that  Oirist  died  for  our  sins  according  to  the  Scrip, 
tnres ;  and  that  he  was  buried,  and  that  he  rose  again  the 
third  day  according  to  the  Scriptures :  and  that  he  was 
seen  of  Cephas,  then  of  the  twelve :  after  that,  he  was 
seen  of  above  five  hundred  brethren  at  once;  of  whom 
the  greater  part  remain  unto  this  present,  but  some  are 
&Uen  asleep.    After  that  he  was  seen  of  James ;  then  of 
all  the  apostles.    And  last  of  all,  he  was  seen  of  me  also, 
as  one  bom  out  of  due  time."    The  apostle  Peter,  address- 
ing the  Jewish  rulers,  said,  "  Ye  denied  the  holy  One 
and  the  Just,  and  desired  a  murderer  to  be  granted  unto 
you ;  and  killed  the  Prince  of  life,  whom  God  hath  raised 
from  the  dead ;  whereof  we  are  witnesses.— Be  it  known 
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unto  you  all,  and  to  all  the  people  of  Israel^  that  by  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Nazareth,  whom  ye  crucified, 
whom  God  raised  from  the  dead,  even  by  him  doth  this 
man  stand  here  before  you  whole.  This  is  the  stone 
which  .was  set  at  nought  of  you  builders,  which  is  become 
the  head  of  the  comer.'*  * 

6.  The  nature  of  this  fact  was  such  that  they  were  per- 
fectly capable  of  ascertaining  its  reality.  It  was  a  ques» 
tion  not  of  fancy  or  opinion,  but  of  the  plainest  matter  of 
isuit,  which  required  only  the  exercise  of  the  senses  of 
sight,  and  hearing,  and  touch,  and  which  left  no  room  for 
mistake.  It  was  an  event,  the  reality  of  which  they 
ascertained,  not  from  the  relation  of  others,  but  by  their 
own  senses ;  and  not  on  one  occasion  only,  but  at  several 
times,  and  at  different  places.  They  testified  to  the  world 
that  they  had  often  seen  Jesus  after  his  resurrection ;  that 
he  often  associated  with  them  as  he  formerly  had  done 
during  the  forty  days  before  his  ascension  into  heaven ; 
that  he  fomiliarly  conversed  with  them,  and  instructed 
and  directed  them  in  reference  to  their  future  conduct. 
They  declared  that  he  furnished  them  with. every  de« 
sirable  opportunity,  and  with  all  necessary  means,  for 
becoming  fully  assured  of  his  identity ;  that,  to  convince 
them  of  this,  he  recalled  to  their  memories  intimations 
which  he  had  formerly  given  of  his  death  and  resurrection ; 
that  he  even  invited  them  to  examine  the  marks  left  by 
the  nails  with  which  he  had  been  fixed  to  the  cross;  and 
to  pat  their  hand  upon  the  scar  made  by  the  spear  with 
which  his  side  had  been  pierced.  "  It  was  not  one  person 
but  many  who  saw  him  ;  they  saw  him  not  only  sepa* 
rately  but  together,  not  only  by  night  but  by  day>  not  at 
a  distance  but  near,  not  once  but  several  times ;  they 
not  only  saw  him  but  touched  him,  conversed  with  him, 
ate  with  him,  examined  his  person  to  satisfy  their  doubts* 
These  particulars  are  decisive.'^ 

1    -  ■    -n     -  II  ' —     ■-  ~       .  -  I 
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7*  Indeed  it  la  evident  that  the  means  and  opportOHdcs 
of  this  kind  which  were  given  to  the  apostles,  were  more 
numerous  than  were  neeessary  for  their  own  individiial 
conviction  of  the  reality  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus.  Bat 
it  was  highly  expedient  and  proper  that  they  who  were 
to  he  the  accredited  witnesses  of  this  event  to  all  saceeed- 
ing  ages,  should^  for  the  sake  of  others  who  were  to  bdieve 
on  their  testimony,  have  been  furnished  with  the  most 
abundant  evidence,  even  more  than  the  most  scropulous 
oould  reasonably  ask.  It  was  fit  that  the  grounds  of  thdr 
belief  should  have  been  such  as  would  be  most  convinciBg 
to  others,  and  as  would  leave  them  without  excuse  if  th^ 
continued  unbelieving.  For  this  purpose  the  t^xistles  had 
it  in  their  power  to  testify  to  mankind,  not  merely  of 
what  had  happened  on  the  morning  of  the  third  day  at 
the  sepulchre  of  their  Lord,  but  that  they  had  often  seen 
him  after  his  resurrection,  that  they  had  the  evidence  of 
their  senses  of  sight,  and  hearing,  and  touch,  that  he  was 
really  their  Master,  having  had  frequent  opportunities  of 
familiarly  conversing  with  him  during  the  period  of 
forty  days. 

8.  On  the  supposition  of  their  veracity,  they  most  have 
had  the  most  perfect  knowledge  of  the  fact  to  which  they 
gave  testimony.  They  had  accompanied  the  Saviour 
during  several  years ;  his  appearance,  voice,  manner^  and 
doctrines  were  familiar  to  them,  and  they  were  therefore 
able  without  the  slightest  difficulty  to  distinguish  him 
from  a  stranger.  He  manifested  himself  to  them  not  kt 
darkness  but  in  open  day ;  not  once  only  but  often  ;  and 
if  we  will  allow  them  to  have  possessed  the  corporeal 
senses  which  are  common  to  man,  it  was  impossible  for 
them  not  to  have  known  with  certainty  whether  Jesus 
rose. 

9.  They  could  not  have  been  deceived  through  the 
influence  of  a  predisposition  to  believe  his  resurrection; 
for  no  such  prepossession  existed  in  their  minds.  On  the 
contrary,  their  opinions  and  prejudices  were  so  strong  on 
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the  other  side,  that  they  had  failed  to  understand  the  pro- 
phetic intimations  which  our  Lord  had  uttered.  They 
looked  for  a  glorious  Messiah^  but  it  was  not  to  suffer  and 
die,  and  rise  from  the  dead.  They  expected  him  to  sub- 
due the  nations  under  Jewish  control ;  and  were  confident 
that  they  themselves  would  be  elevated  to  dignity  and 
splendour  at  his  court.  This  bias  was  constantly  showing 
its  ascendency  over  their  minds  during  their  attendance 
on  the  ministry  of  Christ ;  and  that  it  remained  till  the 
ascension  of  their  Lord,  notwithstanding  all  that  they  had 
heard  and  witnessed,  is  manifest  from  their  asking  him 
at  the  last  interview  which  they  had  with  him  upon 
earth,  Wih  thou  at  this  time  restore  the  kingdom  to 
Israel  ?  Though  he  had  often,  in  the  plainest  language, 
predicted  his  death,  they  could  not  be  brought  to  believe 
that  their  Master  would  really  die ;  and  on  one  occasion^ 
Peter,  in  the  name  of  his  brethren,  ventured  to  express 
their  feelings  on  this  subject :  "  Be  it  far  from  thee.  Lord ; 
this  shall  not  be  unto  thee.''* 

10.  Nor  were  they  less  incredulous  with  regard  to  his 
resurrection.  They  were  reluctant  to  give  credit  to  the 
testimony  to  this  fact :  and  it  is  plain,  that  they  would 
not  admit  its  reality  till  they  had  obtained  the  evidence 
of  their  own  senses.  The  declarations  of  the  women  when 
they  returned  from  the  sepulchre,  and  told  the  things  that 
had  happened  to  the  eleven  and  to  the  rest,  they  treated 
as  idle  tales.  They  continued  in  their  disbelief  even  after 
such  proofs  had  been  afforded  to  them  of  the  resurrection 
of  their  Lord,  as  ought  to  have  convinced  any  reasonable 
p^wn ;  and  therefore  Jesus  upbraided  them  with  their 
unbelief  and  hardness  of  heart,  because  they  had  not  be- 
lieved them  who  had  seen  him  after  he  was  risen.  In  the 
most  condescending  m&nner  he  invited  them  to  behold  his 
hands  and  his  feet,  and  to  assure  themselves  by  incontro. 
vertiUe  evidence  that  it  was  He.    "  Handle  me^  and  8ee> 

•Biatth.ZTi.2Ql 
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for  ft  •pint  hath  not  flesh  and  bones,  as  ye  see  me  have. 
And  when  he  had  thus  spoken,  he  showed  them  his  hands 
and  hiB  feet."  Their  slow,  and  even  reluctant,  belief  in 
the  resurrection  of  our  Lord,  however  unreasonable  in 
itself,  was  not  only  consistent  with  the  temper  of  mind 
which  they  had  shown  throughout  their  past  history,  but 
it  strongly  proves  the  impossibility  of  their  having  been 
deceived  in  regard  to  the  fact. 

11.  This  must  especially  appear  to  have  been  the  case 
when  we  consider  the  number  of  the  witnesses.  Mistake 
or  deception  in  regard  to  so  many  in  judging  of  a  plain 
matter  of  fact,  was  absolutely  impossible.  If  it  was  not 
probable  that  two  or  three  could  be  deceived  in  a  matter 
repeatedly  subjected  to  their  senses,  the  case  is  pot  iu 
beyond  a  doubt,  when  many  persons  heard,  saw,  tooehed 
Jesus,  and  conversed  with  him  after  his  resurrection ; — 
persons  of  different  ages,  habits,  and  temperaments;— 
persons  who  had  intimately  known  him,  and  attended  his 
ministry  several  years  before  his  death ; — persons  who  hsd 
seen  him  often  after  he  was  risen,  at  times  and  in  cir- 
cumstances the  most  favourable ; — and  whose  number  in 
one  instance  amounted  to  above  five  hundred.  Deception 
or  imposition  in  such  a  case,  either  by  the  artiice  of 
others,  or  through  the  force  of  their  own  imaginatiims, 
was  manifestly  impossible. 

12.  It  was  a  question,  as  has  been  afaready  remarked, 
in  judging  of  which  there  was  no  room  for  the  exercise  of 
&ncy  or  of  imagination.  Besides,  tiie  history  of  the 
apostles  shows  how  contrary  their  turn  of  mind,  their  con- 
duct, and  their  discourses  were  to  those  of  entiiusiistB. 
They  could  not  by  mere  enthusiasm  have  been  imposed 
on  in  regard  to  a  matter  of  fact  For  if  Jesus  was  not 
raised  from  the  dead  by  the  mighty  power  of  God,  as 
they  declared,  his  body  must  have  been  either  in  their 
possession,  or  in  that  of  their  enemies.  In  either  ease  thqr 
could  not  have  been  deceived.  For  if  it  had  been  in  the 
possession  of  their  enemiei^  they  would  have  soon,  in 
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tbeir  bitter  eagerness  to  extirjwte  the  Christian  name  and 
cauae^  have  openly  produoed  it ;  and  consequently  have 
removed  the  mistake  of  the  apostles :  Or  if  it  had  been  in 
their  own  possession^  it  is  utterly  impossible  they  could 
liave  believed  that  he  was  risen  from  the  dead^  "  if  his 
corpse  was  lying  before  them.  No  enthusiasm .  ever 
reached  to  such  a  pitch  of  extravagancy  as  that :  a  spirit 
may  be  an  illusion ;  a  body  is  a  real  things  an  object  of 
sense,  in  which  there  can  be  no  mistake.  The  presence 
aad  the  absence  of  the  dead  body  are  alike  inconsistent 
vith  the  hypothesis  of  enthusiasm  ;  for,  if  present,  it  must 
have  cured  their  enthusiasm  at  once;  if  absent,  fraud, 
not  enthusiasm,  must  have  carried  it  away.'* 

13.  As  the  apostles,  therefore,  were  not  and  eould  not 
be  deceived  themselves  in  bearing  testimony  to  the  reality 
of  their  Lord's  resurrection :  it  follows,  if  their  declara» 
tion  was  not  true,  that  they  wore  wilful  deceivers  of 
others.    This  leads  us  to  consider, 

14.  (IV.)  The  integrity  of  the  witnesses  to  the  resur- 
rection of  Jesus,  and  the  undoubted  truth  of  their  testi- 
mony. The  proo&  of  these  are  so  numerous,  that,  deeply 
important  as  the  subject  is  to  which  they  relate,  I  must 
restrict  myself  to  a  brief  illustration  of  them. 

15.  The  exalted  piety  and  holiness  of  the  apostles  exhi- 
bited in  their  conduct,  form  a  strong  presumption  in 
favour  of  the  truth  of  their  testimony ;  as  do  also  their 
simplicity  and  candour  which  they  manifest  in  their 
writings.  They  relate  with  the  most  perfect  artlessness, 
in  regard  both  to  themselves  and  their  brethren,  circum- 
stances which  they  knew  the  world  would  deemdiscredita- 
bie  to  them.  They  t^l  their  own  failings,  their  dulness 
in  comprdiending  the  plainest  predictions  of  their  Master 
regarding  his  death  and  resurrection ; — and  their  denial 
and  desertion  of  him  in  his  extremity.  They  record  also 
the  poverty,  the  sufferings,  and  death  of  their  Lord;— 
that  he  was  so  poor  as  not  to  have  where  to  lay  his  head  ; 
—that  he  was  eseeeding  sorrowful  even  unto  death  ;*--th«l 
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he  earnestly  prayed  that  the  cup  of  affliction  might  pass 
from  him ;— that  he  was  seised  like  a  common  malefeu^tor ; 
— that  he  was  mocked  and  rejected  by  the  Jewish  raters ; 
—that  he  was  scourged  and  condemned  by  the  Roman 
governor ;  and  that  he  suffered  the  painful  and  ignomi- 
nious death  of  the  cross.  They  knew  well  that  the  recital 
of  these  things  would  make  an  impression  on  mankind 
▼cry  un&Tourable  to  Christianity ;  that  to  the  Jews  who 
expected  an  earthly  and  conquering  Messiah^  they  would 
prove  a  stumbling-block;  and  that  to  the  philosophizing 
Greeks  they  would  appear  as  foolishness.  Yet  theae 
things  in  the  history  of  their  Lord,  at  which  the  world 
would  be  offended^  are  stated  by  them  with  as  much 
openness  and  fulness,  as  those  things  which  would  na- 
turally tend  to  exalt  his  power  and  dignity  in  public 
estimation.  Is  not  this  the  conduct  of  upright  and  honest 
meil,  whose  testimony  to  the  important  focts  whidi  came 
within  their  own  observation  ought  to  be  received  as  cer« 
tain  truth  ? 

16.  This  conclusion  is  strengthened  by  considering  the 
views  which  the  apostles  themselves  had  formerly  enter. 
tained  respecting  the  humiliation  and  death  of  their  mas- 
ter. These  were  altogether  opposed  to  the  notions  which 
they  fondly  cherished  of  a  temporal  kingdom,  and  a  con- 
quering and  glorious  Messiah ;  and  the  doctrines  of  Jesus, 
that  his  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,  that  in  the  present 
state  they  should  suffer  tribulations,  and  that  it  was  in 
heaven  they  were  to  obtain  the  complete  happiness  which 
would  reward  their  services,  were  at  variance  with  their 
earliest  and  strongest  prepossessions.  Yet,  we  find  that 
after  the  apostles  published  the  resurrection  of  Jesus, 
those  events  in  his  history,  and  those  humbling  doctrines 
which  he  had  taught,  which  had  formerly  been  offensive 
to  them,  formed  the  chief  theme  of  their  ministry,  and 
the  subject  of  their  glorying.  In  place  of  dwelling  with 
exultation  on  those  circumstances  in  his  life  which  seemed 
calculated  to  raise  their  Master  in  the  estimation  of  the 
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worlds  sach  as  his  dominion  over  all  nature^  his  power  of 
healing  ail  manner  of  diseases,  and  his  raising  the  dead 
by  a  touch  or  by  a  word,  they  gloried  only  in  the  cross 
of  their  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  They  regarded  his  abase- 
ment and  death  as  the  procuring  cause  of  their  redemp. 
UoD^  and  as  the  foundation  of  all  their  hopes.  In  place 
of  looking,  as  they  had  been  accustomed,  for  temporal 
prosperity,  they  had  respect  to  a  future  and  glorious  re- 
ward ;  and  reckoned  that  the  sufferings  of  this  present 
time  were  not  worthy  to  be  compared  to  the  glory  that 
^onld  afterwards  be  revealed  in  them. 

17*  This  extraordinary  change  in  their  sentiments  and 
feelings  is  only  to  be  accounted  for  by  their  belief  in  the 
resurrection  of  Christ.  Unless  they  had  been  convinced 
of  the  reality  of  that  event,  according  to  their  own  de- 
claration, and  had  been  fully  instructed  by  the  Saviour  in 
the  doctrines  of  his  kingdom  after  he  rose  from  the  dead, 
such  a  complete  alteration  of  their  views,  opinions,  and 
conduct,  is  inexplicable. 

18.  This  change  was  as  remarkable  in  regard  to  their 
character  as  to  their  views  and  feelings.  How  did  it  hap. 
pen  that  the  timidity  which  they  all  showed  when  they 
bdield  their  Master  and  themselves  surrounded  with  dan- 
gers forsook  them  when  they  began  to  bear  testimony  to 
his  resurrection  ?  How  came  it  to  pass  that  the  same  per- 
sons who  had  formerly  all  forsaken  him  and  fled,  were 
now  so  intrepid  in  his  service,  so  firmly  and  devotedly 
attached  to  his  cause,  that  they  reckoned  it  an  honour  to 
be  counted  worthy  of  sufFeringshame  for  his  sake?  Did  they 
not  adhere  with  unwavering  constancy  to  their  testimony 
in  the  midst  of  privations,  and  sufferings,  declaring  that 
none  of  these  things  moved  them,  and  that  they  counted 
not  their  own  lives  dear  unto  themselves,  so  that  they 
might  finish  their  course  with  joy,  and  testily  the  gospel 
of  the  grace  of  God  ?  They  themselves  attribute  this  con- 
duct to  their  perfect  knowledge  of  the  resurrection  of 
Christ,  and  to  the  divine  influences  which  in  his  exalted 
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state  he  had  oommanieated.  "  We  cannot/'  saj  they, 
**  but  speak  the  things  which  we  have  seen  and  heacd* 
The  God  of  our  fathers  raised  up  Jesus,  whom  ye  slew 
and  hanged  on  a  tree.  And  we  are  his  witnesses  of  these 
things." 

19*  That  they  were  true  witnesses  of  the  fact  to  which 
they  bore  testimony  may  be  confidently  inferred  from 
this,  that  they  could  not  possibly  hope  to  succeed  by 
publishing  a  falsehood,  and  could  have  had  no  conceivable 
interest  in  making  the  attempt  If  Jesus  who  had  spoken 
as  never  man  spoke, — ^who  had  wrought  the  most  stupen* 
dous  miracles, — who  had  conducted  himself  with  such 
matchless  wisdom  that  his  enemies  could  not  find  any 
thing  in  his  behaviour  on  which  to  found  an  accusatioD 
against  him, — if  he^  notwithstanding  his  superiority,  was 
oondemned  and  crucified,  how  could  they  entertain  the 
slightest  hope  of  succeeding  in  converting  their  country- 
men to  his  religion  ?  On  any  other  supposition  than  that 
Christ  rose  from  the  dead,  what  inducement  could  they 
have  to  engage  in  so  impracticable,  so  hopeless  an  enter- 
prise ?  Could  they  have  expected,  in  such  circumstances, 
that  a  single  individual  of  their  nation  would  give  credit 
to  their  testimony,  when  by  doing  so  he  relinquished  his 
religion, — ^was  excommunicated  from  the  privileges  pecu. 
liar  to  the  Jewish  people,  and  risked  the  loss  of  his  pro-> 
perty  and  of  his  life  ?  Could  they,  poor  and  despised  as 
they  were^  engage  in  the  design  of  bringing  persons,  who 
had  already  resisted  the  evidence  for  the  divine  missioii 
of  Jesus,  to  believe  that  he  rose  from  the  dead,  when  they 
had  known  that  he  had  not  risen  ?  To  suppose  that  they 
would  thus  enter  on  a  work  which  they  knew  no  exer* 
tion  could  accomplish,  is  to  impute  to  them  a  want  of 
common  sense  and  understanding ;  it  is  to  suppose  they 
were  fools  or  madmen.  It  was  therefore  morally  impo6si« 
ble  that  they  should  attempt,  or  have  succeeded  in  the 
attempt,  of  gaining  credit  to  their  testimony,  if  that  testis 
'uooy  had  been  false. 
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20.  The  method  which  they  adopted  to  gain  the  belief 
of  mankind  to  their  testimony,  concerning  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Jesus,  shows  their  integrity  and  veracity.  They 
stated  the  fact ;  the  evidence  of  its  reality ;  and  the  doc- 
trines  founded  upon  it,  and  connected  with  it,  abstaining 
entirely  from  the  enticing  words  of  artificial  eloquence. 
Poor  themselves,  they  had  neither  worldly  honour  nor 
possessions  to  promise  or  bestow.  They  in  every  instance 
disclaimed  the  use  of  carnal  weapons  in  making  prose- 
lytes. Without  the  countenance  of  any  earthly  govern- 
ment,  and  in  direct  opposition  to  powerful  prepossessions, 
they  stated  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God,  and  left  the 
truth  to  commend  itself  to  every  man's  conscience  in  the 
sight  of  God. 

21.  They  did  indeed  furnish  indubitable  proof  of  the 
truth  of  their  testimony, — a  kind  of  proof  which  no  im- 
postors could  adduce.    On  the  day  of  Pentecost,  on  which 

,  they  began  to  publish  their  testimony  in  the  presence  of  a 
vast  assembly  of  Jews  and  proselytes  out  of  many  nations, 
they  were  endued  with  the  gift  of  tongues,  and  were 
immediately  able  to  address  the  multitude  in  their  re- 
spective  languages.  During  the  inquiry,  which  a  circum- 
stance so  novel  and  extraordinary  excited,  Peter  explained 
in  the  different  tongues  of  the  people  assembled  the  sub- 
ject of  their  astonishment,  by  referring  it  to  the  imme- 
diate and  miraculous  interposition  of  the  exalted  Saviour. 
He  testified  to  them,  in  common  with  the  other  apostles, 
that  Jesus  was  risen,  according  to  the  predictions  of  the 
prophets ;  and  that  he  had  shed  forth  upon  his  disciples 
the  Holy  Spirit,  the  effects  of  which  they  now  saw  and 
heard.  "  Ye  men  of  Israel,  hear  these  words ;  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  a  man  approved  of  God  among  you  by  mira- 
cles, and  wonders,  and  signs,  which  Qod  did  by  him  in 
the  midst  of  you,  as  ye  yourselves  also  know :  Him  being 
delivered  by  the  determinate  counsel  and  foreknowledge 
of  God,  ye  have  taken,  and  by  wicked  hands  have  cruci- 
fied and  slain ;  whom  Grod  hath  raised  up,  having  loosed 
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the  pftins  of  death;  because  it-was  not  possible  that  he 
should  be  holden  of  it.  This  Jesus  hath  God  raised  up) 
whereof  we  all  are  witnesses.  Therefore  let  all  the  house 
of  Israel  know  assuredly  that  Grod  hath  made  that  same 
Jesus  whom  ye  have  crucified  both  Lord  and  Chrisf^ 

22.  This  was  the  first  time  in  which  the  apostles  bore 
public  testimony  to  the  resurrection  of  Christ;  and  so 
powerful  did  the  evidence  of  its  truth  appear  to  the 
hearers,  that  three  thousand  were  convinced  by  it,  made 
an  open  profession  of  their  belief  in  Jesus,  and  weie 
united  to  his  disciples.  The  proof  presented  to  this  assem- 
bly must  have  been  felt  as  overpowering  to  have  produced 
conviction  in  so  large  a  number,  and  to  have  led  them  to 
embrace,  as  their  risen  and  exalted  Saviour,  Him  whom 
their  nation  had  crucified.  When  are  men  so  disposed  to 
resist  evidence  as  when  the  effect  of  it  is  to  prove  them- 
selves deeply  guilty  ?  For  Jews  to  have  acknowledged 
the  truth  of  the  testimony  of  the  apostles,  was  to  plead 
guilty  to  the  charge  of  having  been  accessary  to  the  death 
of  the  Son  of  Qod.  Yet  so  manifest,  so  irresistible,  was 
the  truth  of  that  testimony,  confirmed  as  it  was  by  mira- 
culous interposition,  that  it  came  with  power  to  their  con- 
sciences ;  and  with  the  eagerness  of  persons  anxious  for 
deliverance  from  so  perilous  a  condition,  they  appeal  to 
the  apostles  as  men  and  brethren  for  information  as  to  the 
way  in  which  they  might  obtain  the  pardon  of  sin. 

23.  A  similar  scene  took  place  at  Jerusalem,  not  many 
days  after  this  remarkable  occurrence.  The  apostles  per- 
formed a  miraculous  cure  on  a  lame  person  who  occupied 
a  regular  station  at  the  entrance  of  the  temple.  The 
miracle  naturally  excited  astonishment.  Peter  addressed 
the  people,  and  declared  that  Jesus,  of  whose  resurrection 
they  were  witnesses,  had  given  them  power  to  work 
miracles  in  his  name,  in  attestation  of  the  truth  of  their 
testimony,     "  Why  look  ye  so  earnestly  on  us,  as  though 

*  Acts  ii. 
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by  our  own  power  or  holiness  we  had  made  this  man  to 
walk  ?  Be  it  known  unto  you  all,  and  to  all  the  people  of 
Israel^  that  by  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Nazareth,  whom 
ye  crudHed,  whom  God  raised  from  the  dead,  even  by  him 
doth  this  man  stand  here  before  you  whole.*'^  On  this 
occasion^  as  formerly,  many  of  the  hearers  believed,  and 
were  added  to  the  church. 

24.  The  miraculous  powers  with  which  the  apostles 
were  intrusted  were  the  credentials  which  they  every 
where  exhibited  as  Uie  servants  andambassadora  of  Christ 
They  rested  their  claim  to  credit  aa  the  witnessea  of  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus  on  their  exercise  of  the  miraculous 
gifts  which  they  possessed ;  and  which  they  communicated 
to  others.  They  appealed  to  the  works  which  they  per- 
fermed  as  the  attestation  of  God  to  their  character  and 
mission  r  and  as  success  very  rapidly  and  universally  foL 
lowed  this  appeal,  the  conclusion  is  unavoidable,  that  these 
men  were  the  servants  of  the  most  high  God^  who  show 
unto  mankind  the  way  of  salvation. 

25.  What  were  the  circumstances  of  trial  and  suflBsring 
in  which  they  delivered  their  testimony  ?    They  gained 
neither  honour  nor  wealth  of  an  earthly  mture :  and  they 
exposed  themselves  to  all  manner  of  persecution,  and  even 
violent  death.    They  had  to  struggle  against  power  united 
to  hatred  in  every  country.    They  experienced,  as  their 
I^rd  had  told  them,  manifold  tribulations ;  they  did  so  on 
account  of  their  adhering  to  their  testimony  to  the  fact  of 
the  resurrection  of  Christ.    They  were  warned  of  the  con- 
sequences of  such  conduct ;  and  they  could  at  any  time 
daring  their  career,  by  retracting  or  suppressing  their  tes- 
timony, have  not  only  exempted  themselves  from  suffer- 
ings, but  have  been  elevated  to  riches  and  honour.  Would 
^t  the  chief  men  in  Judea,  who,  in  their  anxiety  to  con. 
eeal  the  resurrection  of  Christi  bribed  the  soldiers  who 
parded  his  sepulchre  to  publish  a  falsehood ;  who,  for  the 

■ "  ■■  — ^— ^  '"      — ^1^— I— »^»i 

•  Acts  if. 
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aune  end,  threatened  his  disciples  with  severe  punishmtot ; 
have  liberally  rewarded  the  apostles,  if  they  had  only  been 
persuaded  to  have  remained  silent?  Why>  if  their  testi- 
mony had  been  false,  did  they  not  accept  of  this  reward  ? 
They  voluntarily  suffered,  and  counted  all  that  the  world 
oould  offer  but  as  dross  for  Christ.  They  were  all  equally 
firm,  equally  faithful,  and  adhered  with  undeviating  con- 
stancy to  their  declaration  in  all  circumstances.  They 
bore  all  that  man  could  inflict  not  with  sullenness  but 
with  cheerfulness  for  Christ's  sake ;  and  the  greatness  of 
their  sufferings  only  showed  the  fervour  of  their  attach- 
ment. Their  testimony  was  the  same  in  the  dungeon  as 
on  the  scaffold ;  when  placed  before  the  tribunals  of  man, 
and  in  the  immediate  view  of  appearing  at  the  dread  tri- 
bunal of  God.  They  looked  to  eternity  with  transport  and 
joy ;  and  felt  assured  that  neither  life  nor  death,  nor  angels, 
nor  principalities,  nor  powers,  nor  height,  nor  depth,  nor 
any  other  creature,  would  be  able  to  separate  them  from  the 
love  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  their  Lord. 

26*  Finally,  the  purpose  for  which  they  bore  testimony 
to  the  resurrection  of  their  Lord  tends  to  confirm  our 
faith  in  their  integrity  and  veracity.  It  was  to  promul* 
gate  a  religion,  pure,  holy,  and  benign, — a  religion  in 
which  God,  the  supreme  moral  Governor  of  the  universe, 
is  represented  as  a  just  God  and  a  Saviour, — a  religion 
which  views  man  as  ftillen,  depraved,  and  guilty,  but 
which  exhibits  and  offers  to  him  a  salvation  adapted  to 
his  circumstances  and  wants.  The  apostles  laboured, 
suffered,  and  died,  that  they  might  extend  a  religion  which 
gives  glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  while  it  proclaims  peace 
on  earth,  and  good  will  to  the  children  of  men, — a  religion, 
the  chief  theme  of  which  is  redemption  through  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  To  make  known  its  blessings,  they  volun- 
tarily endured  stripes,  and  bonds,  and  imprisonments,  ren- 
dering good  for  evil,  and  praying  for  those  who  despitefully 
used  them  and  persecuted  them. 

^  Their  testimony  on  its  first  annoimeement   was 
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reoeived  by  thoiuands  in  the  very  city  where  our  Lord 
was  crucified ;  who^  in  commemoration  of  his  resurrection 
from  the  dead,  began  to  observe  as  sacred  the  first  day  of 
the  week,  the  day  on  which  he  rose.  This  day  ever  since 
has  been  kept  as  the  Christian  Sabbath  by  a  large  portion 
of  the  human  race :  a  memorial  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
Redeemer,  instituted  at  the  time,  and  in  the  very  place, 
in  which  that  glorious  event  happened. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  TRUTH  OF  THE  HI&ACLES  &ECOILDEB  IK  THE  KEW  TE8« 
TAVEVT  PROVED  B7  THE  TEBTIHOXT  OF  KUMER0U8  AKO 
UXTEXCEFTIOKaBLE  WITNESSES. 

1.  Thb  authenticity  of  the  New  Testament  having  been 
fully  established,  we  must  hold  that  the  miracles  which 
the  writers  of  that  volume  have  recorded  were  really  per* 
formed.  There  were  twelve  persons  chosen  by  our  Lord 
to  be  witnesses  of  the  numerous  miracles  which  he  wrought^ 
and  to  bear  testimony  concerning  them.  They  had  the 
best  opportunities  of  ascertaining  the  truth  of  the  things 
which  they  testified ;  for  they  were  favoured  with  the 
most  intimate  friendship  of  their  divine  Master  during 
three  years,  and  all  that  period  had  seen  the  actions  of  his 
life,  the  extraordinary  circumstances  of  his  death,  his  re. 
surrection,  and  ascension  into  heaven. 

2.  Nor  do  they  appear  to  have  been  deficient  either  in 
capacity  or  in  integrity.  The  things  concerning  which 
they  were  to  bear  testimony  were  not  matters  of  opinion^ 
about  which  they  might  be  deceived ;  but  they  were  mat- 
ters of  fact,  cognizable  by  the  senses,  and  in  regard  to  which 
penons  of  plain  understandings  were  quite  able  to  foiin  "^ 
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eorrect  judgmait  I'his  is  an  important  dreumstanoe,  by 
which  the  witneaseB  of  the  miraclea  of  the  gospel  are  dis- 
tinguished from  the  advocates  and  confessors  of  every  other 
system  of  religious  opinions.  The  man  who  submits  to 
persecution  and  martyrdom  rather  than  relinquish  or  deny 
his  creed,  gives  undoubted  evidence  of  his  sincerity ;  but 
as  he  suffers  for  opinions  merely,  the  sincerity  of  his  be- 
lief in  them  does  not  afford  any  evidence  of  their  truth. 
But  the  case  is  far  different  in  regard  to  matters  of  fact, 
which  are  palpable  to  the  senses^  and  about  which  it  is 
impossible  for  one  man,  far  less  for  twelve  men,  and  least 
of  all  for  a  hundred,  to  be  mistaken. 

3.  As  the  witnesses  of  the  miracles  of  the  gospel  had  ca- 
pacity to  judge  of  the  matters  of  Uct  which  were  submit- 
ted to  them,  so  is  it  evident  that  they  had  integrity  to 
prevent  them  from  giving  false  testimony.  No  one  who 
reads  their  writings  can  regard  them  as  impostors.  Their 
sincerity,  disinterestedness,  and  honesty,  are  apparent 
throughout.  They  speak  as  in  the  presence  of  a  holy  and 
heart-searching  God.  Their  whole  conduct  is  that  of  true 
men,  who  spoke  only  that  of  which  they  had  certain  know- 
ledge, and  testified  what  they  had  seen.  Accordingly,  they 
announced  their  testimony  first  to  the  Jews,  who,  not- 
withstanding their  erroneous  views,  had,  on  the  supposL. 
tion  of  the  authenticity  and  divine  authority  of  the  Old 
Testament,  more  knowledge  of  the  criteria  by  which  the 
truth  of  any  supposed  new  revelation  claiming  a.  divine 
origin  was  to  be  tried  than  the  heathen  nations.  From 
their  knowledge  of  the  writings  of  the  prophets,  they  were 
able  to  judge,  or  at  least  they  were  in  circumstances  in 
which  they  ought  to  have  been  competent  to  judge,  whether 
the  predictions  respecting  the  Messiah  were  fulfilled  in 
Jesus :  and,  accordingly^  they  were  required  to  compare 
what  Moses  and  the  prophets  had  written  with  the  cba- 
racter,  miracles,  sufferings,  and  death  of  Him  whose  re- 
surrection and  ascension  into  heaven  they  proclaimed. 

"^  plan  which  they  thus  acted  upon  in  the  commence* 
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XDcnt  of  their  ministry  preduded  the  possibility  or  even 
suspicion  of  imposture.  As  the  miracles  of  Jesus  were 
wrought  among  the  Jews^  they^  it  might  be  supposed^ 
were  best  capable  of  judging  of  their  reality ;  and  it  was 
to  the  people  who  had  witnessed  these  mighty  signs  and 
wonders^  that  it  behoved  to  preach  firU  the  doctrines  of 
Him  who  performed  them.  When  the  apostles  appealed 
to  the  knowledge  of  those  whom  they  thus  addressed  of 
tiie  actual  occurrence  of  the  miraculous  works  to  which 
they  referred,  they  had  ample  opportunity^  if  these  miracles 
had  never  been  seen  by  them  or  heard  of>  to  have  charged 
the  teachers  of  the  Christian  feith  as  impostors.  Had  these 
teachers  proceeded  immediately  to  Athens,  or  to  Corinth, 
or  to  Rome,  and  in  either  of  these  cities  began  their  mi. 
nistry,  how  would  ancient  and  modern  unbelievers  have 
triumphed! — Would  they  not  have  maintained  the  possi- 
bility, nay  the  probability,  of  imposture?  The  followers 
of  Jesus,  they  would  have  said,  had  previously  agreed  as 
to  the  story  they  should  publish  to  the  world,  and  they 
went  into  regions  in  which  they  could  not  easily  be  con- 
tradicted,— to  countries  where  they  might  give  an  account 
of  many  miraculous  events,  since  their  reality,  however 
much  it  might  be  questioned,  could  never  be  fully  and 
triumphantly  refuted.  That  the  most  satisfactory  evidence 
might  be  given  to  all  ages  of  the  divine  origin  of  a  religion 
in  which  all  are  equally  concerned,  Christ  commanded  his 
apostles  to  go  first  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel, 
to  begin  their  ministry  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
try and  eity  Uiat  had  witnessed  the  extraordinary  miracles 
of  his  life,  and  that  had  seen  and  known  the  no  less  ex. 
traordinary  events  which  had  accompanied  and  had  fol- 
k)wed  his  sufferings  and  death. 

4.  The  original  witnesses  of  the  miracles  of  our  Lotd 
were  Jews, — ^members  of  a  nation  that  had  hitherto  kept 
themselves  separate  from  all  nations,  and  that  had  regarded 
with  a  proud  and  exclusive  spirit  the  distinctions  which 
had  been  conferred  upon  them*    They  were  now  forced 
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by  the  power  of  eonyiciion  to  make  known  to  theCtotihs 
the  mighty  works  of  which  they  had  been  eyewitnenea^— 
and  thus  to  anite,  contrary  to  ancient  and  fondly  chmriitd 
prepossessions^  in  demolishing  that  wall  of  partition  by 
which  they  had  been  separated  from  every  other  people. 
When  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  are  considered,  the 
jbct  that  they  were  Jews  who  first  conveyed  the  testimony 
of  Jesus  to  heathen  nations,  who  persisted  in  bearing  thk 
testimony  in  the  face  of  persecution  and  death,  fainishes 
strong  presumption  in  favour  of  their  veracity. 

5.  But  there  ia  ample  evidence  to  show  that  these  wit. 
nesses  were  sincere  and  honest  in  relating  only  what  they 
knew  to  be  true.  Their  writings  bear  indubitable  marks 
of  their  persmal  conviction  of  the  truth  of  their  testimony. 
Their  character  also,  as  utterly  unfitted  by  their  education 
and  standing  in  society  for  imposing  on  mankind,  furnishes 
corroborative  evidence  to  the  same  effect  Though  every 
inducement  was  presented  to  the  many  thousands  who 
were  eyewitnesses  of  the  miracles  of  the  gospel,  to  acknow- 
ledge that  they  had  been  deceived,  they  presevered  in 
declaring  their  belief  in  those  great  fiicts  concerning  which 
they  bore  testimony.  Even  those  who,  rather  than  be 
thrown  to  wild  beasts,  abjured  the  Christian  fiaith,  never 
insinuated  that  the  miracles  were  not  real.  Such  persons, 
in  many  instances,  suffered  from  remorse  of  conscience, 
but  in  no  single  case  was  there  indignation  expressed  at 
having  been  deceived, — at  having  been  duped  by  fraud 
and  imposture.  There  was  one  individual  who  had  every 
opportunity  of  knowing  the  secrets,  had  there  been  any, 
d  Christ  and  his  apostles,— who  could  not  but  have 
known,  where  the  imposition  was,  if  any  had  existed  in 
the  gospel  miracles, — and  whose  avarice  and  treadiery 
would  have  led  him  to  make  a  disclosure,  had  he  been 
capable  of  doing  so.  But  even  Judas,  after  he  had  be- 
trayed his  Master,  bore  testimony  to  the  evidence  of 
Christianity.  ^'  I  have  sinned,"  said  he,  *'  in  that  I  have 
betrayed  the  innocent  blood :  And  he  cast  down  the  pieces 


of  silver  in  tbe  temple  and  deptf  ted^  and  went  and  hanged 
Moueif."  A  warm  dispute  between  Paul  and  Barnabas 
aepamted  them  for  a  time ;  but  when  thus  disunited  th^ 
eontinued  to  announce  to  the  world  with  as  much  zeal  as 
when  they  acted  together  the  testimony  of  Jesus.  When 
a  teflnporary  disagreement  took  place  between  the  apostles 
Peter  and  Paul  they  had  no  imposture  to  reveal,  but  like 
sincere  and  honest  men  they  persevered  in  declaring  to 
the  world  the  things  which  they  had  seen  and  heard. 

6.  Their  constant  adherence  to  their  testimony  exposed 
them  to  the  greatest  sufferings.  They>  in  place  of  attain. 
rng  wealth  and  honour,  the  objects  ci  worldly  ambition^ 
9uffaed  the  loss  of  all  things^  sustained  reproach  and  in* 
jury,  and  were  treated  as  outcasts.  They  were  ^Mn 
joumeyings  often,  in  perils  of  waters,  in  perils  of  robbers, 
in  perils  among  their  own  countrymen,  in  perils  by  the 
heathen,  in  perils  in  the  city,  in  perils  in  the  wilderness^ 
in  perils  in  the  sea,  in  perils  among  &lse  brethren ;  in 
weariness,  in  watchings  often,  in  hunger  and  thirst,  in 
ftstings  often,  in  cold  and  nakedness."*  They  might  at 
any  time  have  escaped  from  these  sufferings  by  retracting 
t^eir  testimony;  but  their  reply  to  those  who  attempted 
to  persuade  them  to  do  so  was,  "  Whether  it  be  right  in 
the  sight  of  God  to  hearken  unto  you  more  than  unto 
God,  judge  ye.  For  we  cannot  but  speak  the  things 
which  we  have  seen  and  heard.  We  are  witnesses  of  all 
things  which  he  (Jesus)  did,  both  in  tlie  land  of  the  Jews 
and  in  Jerusalem.  Him  God  raised  up  the  third  day, 
and  showed  him  openly ;  not  to  all  the  people,  but  unto 
witnesses  chosen  before  of  God,  even  to  us  who  did  eat 
and  drink  with  him  after  he  rose  from  the  dead."t  The 
things  of  which  they  were  witnesses  were  facts, — ^nume- 
rous, diversified,  and  palpable  facts ; — and  facts,  too, 
which  they  could  have  had  no  bias  to  believe  from  the 
prejudices  of  education,  their  national  prepossessions,  or 
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thdr  woridfy  intereats.  What,  then,  bat  the  certainly  oi 
the  hets  could  have  led  them  volantarilj  to  sabmit  to 
penecution.  and  torture  and  death  ?  What  but  the  abso- 
lute knowledge  of  the  reality  of  the  things  which  they 
testified^  could  have  led  them^  with  unexampled  patience, 
meekness,  and  benevolence,  to  endure  martyrdom  as  the 
seal  of  their  testimony  ? 

7*  Nor  are  the  tone  of  mind,  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  witnesses  gave  their  testimony^  undeserving  of  special 
attention.  It  is  impossible  to  read  it,  as  recorded  in  the 
New  Testament,  without  the  conviction  that  they  were 
deeply  and  always  in  earnest, — ^that  while  they  were 
awed  by  the  truth  and  infinite  importance  of  the  things 
which  they  testified,  they  were  at  the  same  time  animated 
by  the  most  disinterested  benevolence.  Their  whole  cha- 
racter is  presented  to  our  view  as  men  of  artless  simplicity, 
of  pure  integrity,  who  had  nothing  to  conceal^  and  whose 
only  object  was  to  convey  and  promote  the  truth.  Their 
humility  also  is  remarkable.  Though  in  the  possession 
of  miraculous  gifts,  and  though  they  exercised  authority 
in  the  Christian  society,  they  show  their  humbleness  of 
mind  by  recording  their  own  infirmities,  and  by  relating 
those  things  in  the  life  of  their  master  which  proud  and 
worldly-minded  men  would  have  concealed.  They  do 
not  appear  anxious  to  conciliate  the  prejudices  or  passions 
of  any  class  of  men :  they  do  not  flatter  either  the  Jews 
or  the  Gentiles; — those  who  are  exalted  in  rank  and 
station,  or  those  who  occupied  a  lower  position  in  society. 
This,  indeed,  was  conduct  befitting  the  accredited  wit- 
nesses of  the  miracles  of  the  gospel ;  but  it  was  a  method 
which  impostors  would  have  found  most  unsuited  to  their 
purpose,  and  which,  therefore,  impostors  would  never 
have  adopted.  But  while  the  witnesses  are  humble  and 
candid,  they  are  in  their  tone  and  manner  authoritative. 
They  demand  obedience  to  their  message  in  the  name  of 
God.  They  state  facts  as  the  servants  of  the  most  high 
God ;  and  they  both  work  miracles,  and  lay  down  their 
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live«,  in  testimony  of  their  veracity.  "  No  remarks  are 
thrown  in  to  anticipate  objections ;  nothing  of  that  can- 
tion  whidi  never  faih  to  distinguish  the  testimony  of 
tSiose  -who  are  conscious  of  imposture ;  no  endeavour  to 
recondle  the  reader^s  mind  to  what  may  be  extraordinary 
in  the  narrative.*^—**  It  never  caine  into  the  mind  of  these 
writers  to  consider  how  this  or  the  other  action  would 
appear  to  mankind^  or  what  objections  might  be  raised 
upon  them.  But  without  at  all  attending  to  this^  they 
lay  the  facts  before  you^  at  no  pains  to  think  whether  they 
woold  appear  credible  or  not.  If  the  reader  will  not  be- 
Keve  their  testimony,  there  is  no  help  for  it :  they  tell  the 
trath,  and  attend  to  nothing  else.  Surely  this  looks  like 
sincerity,  and  that  fliey  published  nothing  to  the  world 
but  what  they  believed  themselves."t 

8.  They  not  only  bear  testimony  in  this  manner  to  the 
miraculous  facts  on  which  Christianity  is  founded,  but 
they  assert  in  positive  and  unequivocal  terms  that  they 
wrought  numerous  miracles  thenrselves.  Thus  the  apostle 
Paul,  speaking  of  his  own  ministry  among  the  Galatians, 
says,  *'  He  that  ministereth  to  you  the  Spirit,  and  work- 
eth  miracles  among  you,  doth  he  it  by  the  works  of  the 
law,  or  by  the  hearing  of  faith  ?"$—*'  For  I  will  not  dare  to 
speak  of  any  of  those  things  which  Christ  hath  not  wrought 
by  me,  to  make  the  Gentiles  obedient,  by  word  and  deed, 
through  mighty  signs  and  wonders  by  the  power  of  the 
Spirit  of  God."§ — "  Truly  the  signs  of  an  apostle  were 
wrought  among  you  in  all  patience,  in  signs,  and  wonders, 
and  mighty  deeds."||  Here,  then,  we  have  one  of  the 
witnesses  not  only  asserting  his  having  performed  mira- 
culous works,  but  making  the  assertion  in  the  face  of  those 
persons  among  whom  he  declares  the  miracles  to  have 
been  wrought; 

9.  We  have  therefore  in  attestation  of  the  miraculous 
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8tory  for  which  the  first  propagaton  of  Christiuiity  suf- 
fered, the  testimony  of  those  who  performed  many  of  the 
miracles :  Secondly,  the  testimony  of  those  on  whom  some 
of  them  were  performed ;  and,  thirdly,  the  testimony  o{ 
those  among  whom  they  were  performed,  and  who  were 
eyewitnesses  of  them.  I  need  not  say  any  thing  furiber 
concerning  the  testimony  of  those  who  performed  tbenu 
The  second  class  of  persons,  or  those  on  whom  some  of 
the  miracles  were  wrought,  also  give  their  evidence*  We 
have  the  testimony  of  two  of  them, — ^that  of  the  man  bom 
blind,  who  was  restored  to  sight  by  Christ  (John  ix.); 
and  that  of  the  lame)  man,  who  was  healed  by  Fet^  and 
John  (Acts  iii.)  The  testimony  of  the  third  class  of  per- 
sons, or  those  among  whom  the  miracles  were  wrought, 
and  who  were  eyewitnesses  of  them,  is  decided,  uncontra- 
dicted, and  extremely  valuable.  They  amounted  to  three 
thousand  on  the  first  day  on  whidi  the  gospel  was  preached; 
that  is,  three  thousand  Jews,  who  gave  the  strongest  proof 
which  it  was  possible  for  them  to  give  of  their  belief  in 
the  reality  of  the  miracles  by  embracing  Christianity: 
and  soon  after,  many  myriads  of  Jews  and  Gentiles  i^ve 
similar  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  their  beliei^  and  in  doiBg 
80,  exposed  themselves  to  si^eriog  and  death.  The  testi* 
mony  thus  transmitted  to  us  of  the  many  thousands  who 
were  witnesses  of  the  miracles  that  were  wrought  in  attes* 
tation  of  Christianity,  is  uniform,  uncontradicted,  and 
perfectly  conclusive. 

10.  But  it  may  be  said  that  many  were  witnesses  of  the 
miracles  of  the  gospel,  and  that  many  more  had  evidenee 
from  eyewitnesses  of  their  performance,  who  did  not  show 
their  conviction  of  their  reality  by  embracing  Christianity. 
They,  however,  without  a  dissentient  voice,  have  borne 
testimony  to  the  genuineness  of  the  miracles.  This  is  the 
confession  of  the  whole  Jewish  nation  and  Gentile. worlcL 
Their  silent  acquiescence  in  the  truth  of  the  gQspd  mi- 
racles is  deeply  impressive.  But  we  have  more  than 
silent  acquiescence.  The  rulers  of  the  Jews  confe^,  that 
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''  this  mui  doeA  many  miracles/'*    In  Klation  to  Peter 

and  John,  these  same  ralers  said  to  them,  '^  What  shall 

we  do  to  them  ?  For  that  indeed  a  notable  miracle  has 

been  done  by  them  is  manifest  to  all  them  that  dwell  in 

Jerusalem,  and  we  cannot  deny  it."t    They  conld  not 

deny  the  miracles;  but  they  attempted  to  escape  from 

Uie  conclusion  which  their  truth  involved  by  attributing 

them  to  demons.    Celsus,  Porphyry,  Hierodes,  and  the 

Enciperor  Julian,  the  ancient  enemies  of  the  Christian 

fidA,  acknowledged  the  miracles  of  Christ  and  his  apostles, 

while  they  ascribed  them  to  magic    Could  the  testimony 

of  these  men  have  been  stronger  had  they  been  not  only 

iUHd>le  to  deny  the  great  facts  on  which  Christianity  rests, 

bat  constrained  by  the  power  of  conyiction  to  renounce 

heathenism,  and  profess  themselves  the  disciples  of  Christ  ? 

Would  their  testinumy  have  been  more  satisfactory  had 

they  become  friends,  instead  of  continuing  enemies  ?   If 

so,  though  we  cannot  produce  their  testimony  as  that  of 

converts,  we  can  adduce  that  of  many  thousands,  who 

from  being  enemies  were  made  friends  by  the  force  of 

truth.    Bach  of  the  apostles  is  a  witness  of  this  descrip- 

tioii  t  and  to  them  we  may  add  the  myriads  of  Jews  and 

heathens  who  became  the  followers  of  Christ,  and  the 

heroic  confessors  of  the  fiust  that  the  miracles  were  true. 

They  had  no  earthly  inducement,  but  the  contrary,  to 

make  the  change.   They  had  the  most  powerful  motives 

to  remain  as  they  vrete,  but  there  were  none  of  a  worldly 

nature  to  induce  them  to  become  Christians.  They  thereby 

exposed  themselves  to  the  certain  hazard  of  persecution, 

and  poverty,  and  death.    Why,  then,  did  they  voluntarily 

choose  a  course  of  life  in  which  they  were  made  a  spectacle 

to  the  world,  and  to  angels,  and  to  men ; — ^in  which  they 

suffered  hunger,  and  thirst,  and  nakedness;   in  which 

they  were  calumniated,  buffeted,  and  had  no  certain 

dwelling  place ;  in  which  they  were  defamed  and  perse* 

- 1        - ■  ■--• ■       ■  ■■  ■ 

•  John  xi.  47,  t  Acts  it.  16i 
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«ated,  aad  treated  as  the  fihh  of  the  i^nirid^  and  as  the 
oflBOoaring  of  all  things?    Why  did  they  persist  in  Uili 
course  of  sufferings  and  sabmtt  to  martyrdom^  wbes  hy  a 
word  they  could  have  escaped  from  it  ?  It  was  because 
they  iSrmly  believed  the  truth  of  what  they  professed*   It 
was  this  deep  conviction  that  led  hundreds  of  thousands 
in  the  apostolic  age,  Jews>  Greeks,  and  Romans,  who  had 
been  adversaries,  and  in  many  cases  persecutors,  of  the 
Christian  faith,  to  bear  solemn  and  impressive  testimony 
to  the  reality  of  the  mirades  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  and 
to  seal  their  testimony  by  renouncing  all  that  habit,  and 
education,  and  country,  and  kindred,  had  rendered  dear  to 
them,  and  professing  Christianity  at  the  expense  of  their 
lives.  Whatstrongerevidenceoould  he  imagined  or  desired? 
^   11.  It  will  probably  be  said  by  some  persons  that  these 
were  Christians,  and  therefore  interested  witnesses.    Tbey 
Were  Christians,  it  is  true^  but  they  were  once  enemies ; 
and  we  are  bound  to  believe^  from  the  sufferings  to  whicli 
a  professicm  of  Christianity  exposed  them,  that  they  em- 
braced the  gospel  because  they  were  convinced  of  its  truth. 
Ought  that  circumstance  to  diminish  the  weight  of  .their, 
testimony  ?    Is  Tacitus,  who  remained  a  heathen,  more 
deserving. of  credit  when  he  bears  testimony  to  the  crud^ 
fixion  of  Christ,  and  the  sufferings  of  his  followers,  than 
Paul,  who  from  having  been  a  violent  persecutor,  became 
a  Christian  ?    Tacitus  was  exposed  to  no  danger  by  the 
testimony  which  he  gave  as  to  the  existence  and  prevaJence 
of  Christianity;  but  Paul,  whose  mind  was  not  lesseulti^. 
vated  and  acute,  furnished  the  strongest  proofs  of  his 
sincerity  in  the  evidence  which  he  gave  of  the  truth  of 
the  gospel,  by  submitting  to  the  loss  of  all  things,  even  of 
life  itself.    In  proclaiming  the  testimony  of  Jesus,  we  see 
in  him  a  man  of  liberal  education  and  of  sound  judgmaftt, 
who  traversed  a  considerable  portion  of  the  world,  who 
endured  every  species  of  hardship,  encountered  eveiy 
extremity  of  danger,  assaulted  by  the  populace,  punished 
*^y  the  ipagistrates,  scourged,  beat,  stoned,  left  for  dead; 
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expecting,  wherever  he  came^  a  renewal  of  the  aame  treat- 
nenl^  and  the  same  dangers ;  yet  when  driven  from  one 
eity>  preaching  in  the  next ;  spending  his  whole  time  in 
the  employment^  sacrificing  to  it  his  pleasure,  his  ease, 
his  safety;  persisting  in  this  comrse  to  old  age,  unaltered 
by  the  experience  of  perverseness,  ingratitude,  prejudice> 
desertion ;  unsubdued  by.  anxiety,  want,  labour,  persecun- 
tions;  unwearied  by  long  confinement,  undismayed  by 
the  prospect  of  death**  Is  not  the  testimony  of  this  man 
to  the  reality  of  the  miracles  which  he  himself  wrought^ 
and  which  were  wrought  by  Christ  and  his  other  apostles, 
worthy  of  ail  acceptation  ?  When  many  thousands  who 
were  placed  in  similar  circumstances,  and  who  had  the 
best  opportunities  of  ascertaining  the  truth,  unite  in  the 
same  testimony,  have  we  not  a  weight  and  a  splendour  of 
evidence  wliich  *'  the  testimony  of  Tacitus  cannot  confirm, 
and  which  the  absence  of  that  testimony  could  not  hay^ 
diminished?" 

12.  It  is  undeniable,  then,  that  the  first  Christians  did 
themselves  believe  in  the  truth  of  Christianity.  Does  it, 
therefore,  follow  that  Christianity  is  true  ?  It  does,  for  this 
obvious  reason,  that  the  thing  testified  is  not  a  niatter  of 
opinion  but  of  fact ;  and,  therefore,  the  same  evidence 
which  proves  the  sincerity  of  the  eye  and  ear  witnesses, 
proves  the  reality  of  the  facts  concerning  which  they  bear 
testimony.  The  martyr  to  an  opinion  only  proves  his 
sincere  adherence  to  it,  and  nothing  more ;  but  the  martyr 
to  his  belief  in  a  fact,  establishes  at  once,  and  by  the  same 
means,  his  own  sincerity  in  believing  it,  and  the  certain 
leality  of  the  thing  believed.  "  We  are  still  at  liberty  to 
•question  the  philosophy  of  Socrates,  or  the  orthodoxy  of 
Granmer  or  Servetus :  but  if  we  were  told  by  a  Christian 
teadier,  in  the  solemnity  of  his  dying  hour,  and  with  th,e 
dread  apparatus  of  martyrdom  before  him,  that  he  saw 
^esus  after  he  had  risen  from  the  dead ;  that  he  conversed 

•Pafey. 
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vHtb  him  many  days ;  thatheimtluslwBdiBtolltepnBi 
9i  his  tides ;  and  in  the  ardour  of  his  joyful  ooiiTicfeiQa 
eKdaiined,  My  Lord,  and  my  God  1  we  should  fed  yml 
there  was  no  truth  in  the  worid>  did  ibis  language  and 
this  testimony  deceive  us*"*  Had  the  testimony  of  the 
witnesses  been  to  an  opinion  or  principle,  though  we  could 
noi  question  the  sincerity  of  thdr  belief  in  its  tnitib>  we 
might  feel  at  liberty  to  think  they  were  deceived  ; .  but  die 
ease  is  altered,  when  we  remember  that  it  was  to  Bumerons 
and  palpable  ftusts,  cogniaaUe  by  the  senses,  and  ahont 
which  there  could  be  no  mistake.  The  testimmiy,  he^ 
sides,  was  that  of  many  individuals,  eye  and  ear  vdtnesses, 
who  had  the  best  opportunities  of  aseertaining  the  truth  of 
the  Usets  which  they  certified. 

19^  They  could  not  have  been  deceived.   IsitinsiniMled 
that  they  might  have  been  deceivers,— men  who  were  re* 
solved  to  submit  to  any  sufferings  ibr  the  sake  of  the  glory  of 
founding  a  new  religion?    But  the  nature  of  the  roii^on 
which  they  promulgated,  and  of  the  writings  whieh  Ibey 
have  left  us,  render  it  impossible  for  any  man  to  bdiove 
them  to  have  been  the  impostors  whidi  this  supposition 
implies.    Besides,  it  is  not  possible  that  the  five  hundrad 
bfethren  to  whom  Paul  referred  as  living  witnesses  of  the 
resurrection,  could  have  all  been  engaged  in  ftJsehood  sad 
eolhision.     Nor  could  the  numerous  membeis  of  tte 
diurch  at  Corinth,  to  whom  he  wrote  two  epistles^  In 
which  he  reminds  them  of  the  power  <^  working  mimdes 
which  some  of  them  possessed,  be  deceived  in  regard  to  a 
matter  palpable  to  their  senses.    Of  the  many  ^ooauids 
who  believed,  in  Judea  and  over  the  heathen  world,  how 
happened  it  that  no  one  ever  expressed  a  doubt  of  the 
reality  of  the  miracles  of  the  New  Testament?  All  em- 
braced  the  gospel,  and  at  the  haxard  of  their  lives,  on  the 
admission,  and  in  thefirm  belief,  of  the  unquestionable  truth 
of  the  miraculous  facts  on  which  Christianity  is  founded. 
■ — — — '  

•  CliAfawn. 
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14  Bttt  it  has  been  alleged  Ihat  the  tmbelief  of  the 
Jewish  people  generally  tiifows  doubt  on  the  truth  of  the 
(Siiirtian  miraeles.  But  we  deny  the  faet  alleged.  That 
many  of  the  Jews^  periiaps  the  majority,  remained  unbe^ 
iietii^,  is  oertain ;  but  multitudes  of  the  Ghtiitians  bad 
been  Jews  who,  constrained  by  the  foree  of  evidence,  em- 
braeed  CSiristianity.  They  famished  all  the  evidence 
whieh  it  was  pon^e  for  them  to  give,  and  to  which 
infidels  piofeai  toattacih  great  wdght,  of  their  belief  in  the 
mirades  of  Christ  and  his  apostles.  '  Supposing  an  addi* 
tiOHal  hundred  thousand  Jews  had  renounced  Judaism, 
and  had  become  Christians  ;*— they  would,  indeed,  have 
Ibraied  so  many  additional  witnesses  of  the  truth  of  the 
goq^el,  but  witnesses  whose  evidence  would  miJce  no  im« 
prnsioo  on  the  mind  of  these  who  urge  the  objection  in 
question,  merely  because  they  had  ceased  to  be  Jews,  and 
had  embraced  the  religion  of  Christ*  And  yet  all  who 
sslinquished  Judaism,  did  so  in  defiance  of  long  cherished 
pr^udices,  in  opposition  to  national  pride  and  bigotry,  and 
at  the  risk  of  their  lives,  and  they  thus  impressively  an-» 
nounced  their  conviction  of  the  truth  and  divine  authority 
of  CSiristianity. 

15.  Is  it  still  asked,  why  did  not  the  whole  Jewi^ 
nation  believe  ?  How  could  any  of  them  resist  the  evidence 
asking  from  a  series  of  miraculous  works  said  to  have  been 
voought  in  their  presence  ?  It  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  say^ 
tiwt  Iheix  violent  opposition  to  a  religion  which  made  no 
aeoonnt  of  their  national  distinctions,  and  placed  the  Jews 
on  a  level  with  the  Gentiles,  rose  to  the  height  of  passion ; 
and  that  und«  the  power  of  passion  they  disregarded  all 
the  eVidesiees  that  were  presented  to  them.  Indeed,  it  is 
not  easy  for  us  to  conceive  how  difficult  it  must  have  been 
for  a  Jew,  ev^  when  he  could  not  deny  the  reality  of  the 
Uttsaeles,  to  persuade  himself  that  Jesus,  a  man  of  sorrows, 
was  the  Messiah.  With  us,  the  admission  of  the  reality 
of  the  miracles  would  lead  us  immediately  to  concede  the 
truth  ef  Iqs  cbdnuu    But  yrhh  many  of  the  Jews  the  case 

82 
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was  otherwise.  Their  midentandiags  were  powerfully 
biassed  against  these  ehdms  by  prejudice  and  passion ;  and 
while  they  adtnowkdged  the  niirades,and  reasoned  con- 
cerning them,  they  resisted  the  eondnsion  to  which  they 
were  intended  to  lead.  They  endeavonred  to  satisfy 
themselves  that  they  were  right  in  so  doing  l^  attributing 
the  supernatural  elEBCts  which  they  witnessed  to  the  agracy 
of  demons.  To  such  a  diarge  no  other  reply  could  be 
given  than  that  which  was  made  by  our  Lord  when  he 
showed  that  the  tendency  of  his  doctrines  was  totally  op- 
posed to  Satan's  kingdom,  and  that,  therefore,  he  could 
not  be  supposed  to  co-operate  in  promoting  these  doctrines. 
Many  of  the  Jews,  notwithstanding,  yielded  to  the  sway 
of  passion,  and  thus  were  blinded  to  the  in&llibie  attesta. 
tio9S  of  the  divine  authority  of  Christianity.  It  is  to  the 
operation  of  this  cause  that  we  are  to  attribute  the  sur- 
prising fact,  that  some  of  those  who  were  present  when 
Lazarus  came  out  of  his  grave,  and  who  confessed  tiie 
reality  of  the  miracle  which  was  wrought,  believed  not  on 
Christ,  but  went  away,  and  gave  information  to  Uie  rulers 
ef  the  event. 

16.  But  after  all,  the  actual  state  of  the  ease  is  more 
favourable  to  the  historical  avgiHnent  in  support  of  Chris- 
tianity, than  it  would  have  been  had  the  whole  Jewish 
nation  renounced  Judaism  and  embraced  the  gospel.  Had 
auch  a  revolution  taken  place,  would  not  infidels  have 
said  that  there  was  a  collusion  between  the  Jewish  ndera 
and  the  apostles,  and  that  all  were  imposed  upon,  because 
all  were  willing  to  be  deceived  ?  As  it  was,  thiacaanot 
be  alleged.  The  many  thousands  of  the  Jewish  people 
who  believed  did  so  because  of  the  irresistible  Ibrce  of  that 
evidence  which  proved  Jesus  to  be  the  Messiah  ;  and  they 
maintained  theii:  profession,  and  attested  its  sinocrilyy  by 
submitting  to  losses  and  sufferings.  And  even  thonof 
the  Jewish  people  who  persisted  in  their  attadmM&t  to 
Judaism,  ai^d  rejected  Christianity,  have  corroborated  the 
truth  of  the  gospei  history,,  and  by  their  silent  aoqmii 
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in  the  reality  of  all  the  Christian  miracles^  have  ftmuahed 
triumphant  testimony  in  their  &vour. 

17*  The  case  was  the  same  in  the  Oentile  world  as  in 
Jttdea.    Many  in  every  land  believed  the  gospel^  and 
many  rejected  it.    We  can  account  for  the  conduct  of  the 
former  only  on  the  supposition  that  the  evidences  of  Chris« 
tianity  are  true.     With  regard  to  the  latter— those  who 
resisted  and  repudiated  the  new  religion— -numerous  causes 
were  in  operation  to  prevent  their  believing.    The  persons 
who  preached  the  gospel  were  Jews^  and  were  therefore 
regarded  with  ^contempt  by  men  of  rank  and  learning  in 
the  heathen  world.    They  would  ccmsider  Christianity  as 
a  variety  of  Judaism^  which  they  would  treat,  as  they 
treated  the  other  religions  of  Rome,  as  fables.    The  ques- 
tion as  to  its  heavenly  origin  and  divine  authority,  they 
would  scarcely  deign  to  entertain.     From  their  predispo. 
sition  to  treat  it  with  scorn,  their  understandings  were 
shut  to  all  evidence  and  argument  in  its  favour.    Hence 
the  reason  of  their  silence,  in  so  many  instances  concerning 
it.     They  passed  over  the  whole  matter  as  unworthy  of 
their  notice.    I  refer  particularly  in  this  remark  to  the 
^rst  century :  and  in  confirmation  of  it,  I  need  only  allude 
to  the  opprobrious  terms  by  which  Tacitus  designates  the 
Christian  religion — '*  exitiabilis  superstiiio"  (a  pernicious 
superstition) — an  expression  which  shows  the  contempt 
with  which  he  regarded  the  whole  matter,  or  rather  the 
contempt  with  which  it  was  viewed  by  the  literary  men  of 
his  day.    With  this  feeling  in  his  mind,  was  it  to  be  ex* 
pected  that  Tacitus  would  have  borne  direct  evidence  to 
the  Christian  miracles  ?    Or  need  we  be  surprised  that 
so  many  writers  of  that  age  omitted  the  mention  of  Chris- 
tianity, when  their  notions  of  its  nature  and  character 
were  so  erroneous  ?    Men  of  rank^  fortune,  and  abilities, 
ore  often  found,  as  Jortin  remarks,  even  in  Christian 
countries,  to  be  surprisingly  ignorant  of  religion,  and  of 
every  thing  that  relates  to  it.    Such  were  many  of  the 
beathens.     They  despised  Christianity  beforehand,  .^d 
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ptaeed  Iheimdw  in  a  poiition  where  the  power  of  ito 
endeneet  could  not  aSeet  them^  They  were  thetelne 
lilcnt  ooneeming  the  rdigkn  of  Christ  Th««wereiinny, 
however,  even  of  this  nnk,  who  emfanoed  the  gospel,  and 
hjr  their  transition  from  heathenism  to  Christianity  gave 
the  stroofest  testimony  in  its  fiivour ;  but  the  very  &eto£ 
their  being  Christians  diminishes,  most  unreasonably,  in 
the  estimation  of  many,  the  force  of  their  evidence  to  the 
troth  of  the  gospeL 

18.  The  diief  testimonies  to  the  Christian  miracles  were 
given,  it  is  true,  by  Christians;  but,  tiien,  we  should  re- 
member that  they  woe  at  one  time-heathens,  and  many 
of  them  were  in  the  rank  of  literary  men.    Many  of  their 
-testimonies,  thou^  recorded  at  the  time  in  which  tbsij 
lived,  have  been  kst,  because  the  documents  which  con« 
tained  them  were  suspended  by  the  circulation  of  those 
authentic  accounts  of  Christianity  which  w^e  written  by 
persons  who  had  the  best  opportunities  of  being  well  ia- 
f<Mrmed  as  to  the  facts :— -I  mean  the  four  gosp^s  and  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles.    When  these  were  published,  the 
memoin  of  the  life  of  Christ,  to  which  St  Luke  refers  in 
the  beginning  of  his  gospel,  gradually  sunk  into  oblivion, 
because  it  was  felt  that  they  were  rendered  unnecessary 
by  the  written  evidence  for  the  reality  of  the  transactioiis 
alluded  to,  by  the  most  competent  witnesses.    We  ought 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  testimonies  which  satisfied  the 
men  of  the  age  when  the  miracles  of  the  New  Testament 
ware  wrought.    The  gospels  of  the  compani<ms  of  our 
Lord,  and  who  were  witii  him  during  the  whole  of  his 
ministry,  were  deemed  far  more  valuable  as  authentic 
reotM'ds  of  facts,  apart  altogether  from  their  character  of 
inspired  writings,  than  those  that  were  put  forth  by  other 
persoDS,  however  honest. 

19.  The  original  witnesses  of  the  Christian  miracle^ 
then,  have  given  their  testimony,  not  only  in  oppositien 
to  their  own  early  and  inveterate  prejudices,  but  at  the 
expense  of  all  their  earthly  comforts,  and  even  of  tbsic 
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lives.    Nothiag  can  be  alleged  agunst  their  iategril]r» 
d^aeily,  and  eompetency^  hoi  the  eontnury.    In  additieii 
t4>  the  evidences  of  their  veracity,  which  have  been 
already  alluded  to,  I  may  notice  some  of  the  numerous 
presumptions  in  &vottr  of  it.    In  the  first  place,  the  ere. 
doitials  which  they  ascribe  to  their  divine  Master  are 
these  only  which  were  appropriate  to  attest  the  validity 
of  his  claims  as  a  Teacher  sent  from  God*    There  is  here 
sach  a  connexion  and  consistency  as  truth  demands.    In 
the  second  place,  a  presumption  arises  in  &vour  of  the 
Christian  miracles,  from  the  fiict  that  they  were  professedly 
wrought  to  authenticate  a  revelation  which  all  admit 
to  have  been  required  by,  and  adapted  to,  the  moral 
ignorance  and  depravity  of  the  human  race.    A  third  pie* 
sumption  in  favour  of  their  veracity  proceeds  from  the 
manner  in  which  they  communicate  the  peculiar  doctrinea 
of  the  gospel,-*-making  no  attempt  to  show  thdr  truth  by 
argument,  but  propounding  them  on  the  authority  of  God^ 
by  wlMmi  they  are  revealed.    A  fourth  presumption  arisea 
fin^m  tbo  very  minute  description  which  they  give  of  the 
place  where,  and  the  persons  on  whom,  or  in  whose  pie* 
sence,  the  miracles  wero  performed; — affiMfding  all  the 
means  by  which  inquirers  might  obtain  satisfactory  in*' 
foxmation.    A  fifth,  from  the  manner  in  which  they  have 
so  intimately  connected  the  subject-matter  of  their  naiw 
r^ve,  with  the  history  of  the  people,  age,  and  ooonky^ 
vAi&ee  it  is  represented  to  have  taken  place ;— -e  method 
characteristic  of  honesty  and  integrity,  but  which  wouM 
have  led  instantly  to  the  detection  of  falsehood.    A  sixth,, 
from  the  number  of  <Mriginal  and  independent  witiMSses 
by  vrhom  the  Christian  miracles  have  been  authenticated, 
— a  circumstance  which,  viewed  by  itself,  renders  the 
supposition  of  ignorance  or  fraud  in  the  highest  degree 
improbable.    And  a  seventh  presumption  in  favour  of 
the  veracity  of  the  original  witnesses,  is  the  variety  of 
manner  in  which  they  bear  testimony  to  the  facts  of  the. 
gosfiel  history.    This  variety  would  not  have  existed  en 
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the  Buppoeition  of  collusion ;  but  it  is  what  might  have 
been  expected  from  the  testimony  of  several  honest  and 
independent  witnesses,  who  spoke  what  they  had  seen 
and  heard. 

20.  When  then  we  consider  the  first  teachers  of  Chris- 
tianity in  the  character  of  witnesses^  bearing  testimony  to 
facts  which  had  come  under  their  own  observation^  we 
are  bound  to  regard  the  sufferings  to  which  they  submit* 
M,  in  this  character,  as  giving  great  weight  to  their 
testimony.  When,  in  ordinary  cases,  the  witnesses  of  a 
matter  of  feet  are  numerous,  and  when  there  is  an  entire 
tiiough  not  a  preconcerted  agreement  in  their  statements, 
their  evidence  is  justly  viewed  as  conclusive.  The  wit* 
nesses  of  the  facts  recorded  in  the  New  Testament  were 
not  only  numerous  and  concurring,  bat  an  adherence  to 
their  testimony  subjected  them  to  great  sacrifices ;  it  wa^ 
given  in  circumstances  which  would  have  deterred  them 
had  they  been  doubtful  of  its  truth ;  it  was  announced 
with  the  same  solemnity  and  unhesitating  firmness  before 
the  tribunal  of  the  Jew  and  the  Greek, — ^in  the  hai^et  of 
barbarians,  and  in  the  seat  of  philosophy ;  and  during  a 
kmg  course  of  calumny  and  persecution,  in  which  they 
suffered  the  loss  of  all  things  but  the  satisfiM^tion  of  a  good 
conscience,  they  gave  the  same  report  of  that  which  they 
had  seen,  and  the  same  account  of  the  object  of  their 
mission.  According  to  their  own  statement^  they  *'  ap- 
proved themselves  as  the  ministers  of  God,  in  much 
patience,  in  afflictions,  in  necessities,  in  distresses,  in 
stripes,  in  imprisonments,  in  jtumults,  in  labours,  in 
wjettchings,  in  fastings ;  by  pureness,  by  knowledge,  by 
longsuffering,  by  kindness,  by  love  unfeigned."  Had 
their  course  of  trial  been  less  severe,  their  testimony, 
though  in  itself  equally  true,  would  not  have  been  trans- 
mitted  to  posterity,  accompanied  with  such  superabound- 
lag  proo&  of  indubitable  truth* 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  CH&ISTIAK  MIRACLES  PROVED  BY  COVTIK'UOUS  TEStl- 
MONY  :  CHRISTIAN  WRITERS.— COMMEM&RATIVE  IVSTITU* 
TIONS. — THE  CHURCH. 

1,  Wb  formerly  showed^  when  proving  the  authenlieity 
4>f  the  New  Testament^  that  the  inddental  allusions  by 
the  evangelists  to  the  facts  whieh  lay  within  the  scene 
and  the  time  of  their  narrative,  are  fally  confirmed  by  the 
minute  history  given  of  his  country  during  this  period  by 
the  Jewish  historian  Josephus.  In  addition  to  other 
facts  of  the  sacred  narrative,  the  early  diffusion  of  Chris., 
tianity,  that  it  was  embraced  by  great  multitudes^  aidd 
that  its  disciples  were  subjected  to  extreme  sufferings,  are 
attested  by  Tacitus,  Suetonius,  and  Pliny.  But  in  attest. 
ing  these  facts,  these  distinguished  heathen  writers  must 
be  regarded  as  bearing  testimony^  indirectly,  to  the  raira^ 
xalous  character  of  the  Christian  religion. 

2.  The  companions  of  the  original  witnesses,  the  five 
apostolic  fathers,  bear  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  New 
Testament,  by  quotations  from  it,  and  references  to  it  > 
and  thus  virtually  bear  testimony  to  the  miracles  record** 
«d  in  it..  Their  object,  indeed^  was  nc^  to  give  a  narra- 
tive of  these  miracles.  Thi»  had  been  done  already  by 
four  different  authors,  who  possessed  every^  desiraUe 
qualifieation  for  the  task ;  and  the  most  appropriate  way 
in  which  they  could  express  their  firm  belief  in  the  mighty 
works  of  Christ,  was  to  express  their  faith  in  those 
authentic  records  which  were  received  by  the  Christian 
worid.  This,  accordingly,  they  have  done.  To  have 
nmtteB  mother  gospel  could  have  answered  no  valuable 
purpose  whatever.  The  explicit  testimony  which  they 
would  have  thereby  borne  to  the  miracles  of  our  Lord> 
they  have  given  in  a  mode  still  more  impressive,  bv  aiw 


pending  their  solemn  declantion  of  reverence  for>  and 
belief  in,  the  acoounts  which  were  set  forth  by  the  apos- 
tles.   They,  however,  do  still  more  than  this.    They  all 
refer  to  the  chief  of  the  Christian  miracles,  the  resurrec- 
tion of  our  Lord,  the  fact  on  which  Christianity  rests. 
.    S.  Clement,  whose  name  is  mentioned  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  who  is  one  of  the  apostolic  fiUhers,  speaks 
of  the  resurrection  of  Christ  in  his  epistle  to  the  Churdi 
at  Corinth.    "  Let  us  consider,"  says  he,  **  beloved,  bo# 
the  Lord  does  continually  show  us,  that  there  shall  be  a 
resurrection ;  of  ^hidi  he  has  made  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
the  first  fruits,  having  raised  him  from  the  dead."    Hie 
testimony  thus  borne  to  the  greatest  of  all  miradea  is 
virtually  the  attestation  of  Clement  to  all  the  other  mira- 
clcsof  ourLord.   Ignatius,  another  of  the  apostoHcfisthert^ 
and  who  was  bkhop,  in  the  first  century,  of  the  dimdh 
of  Antioch  in  8yria,  certifies  the  same  great  foet«    '^  Aito 
bis  resurrection  (the  resurrection  of  Christ)  he  did  eat 
and  drink  with  them  :"--«Ilttding  to  the  passage  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  in  which  it  is  said,  that  his  disdples 
did  eat  and  drink  with  him  after  he  arose  from  the  dead 
(x.  41).    Pdycarp  also,  the  companion  of  the  apostles, 
and  bishop  of  Smyrna,  says  in  reference  to  this  great 
event,—*'  Who  shall  believe  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  in  his  Father,  who  raised  him  from  the  dead ;  having 
believed  in  Him  that  raised  up  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
from  the  dead,  and  gave  him  glory,  and  a  seat  at  bisrii^t 
hand ;  to  whom  all  things  are  made  subject,  that  are  in 
'heaven  and  that  are  in  earth,  whom  evory  living  cveatun 
aerves."    I  shall  only  add  an  extract  from  a  letter  of 
Irene i»,  respecting  the  venerable  Polycarp,  preserved  by 
Busebius. — *'  I  saw  you,"  says  he,  addressing  Fiorimtt, 
''  when  I  was  very  young,  in  the  Lower  Ana,  with  Foiy* 
ca^    For  I  better  remember  the  afiairs  of  that  tune 
than  those  which  have  lately  happened ;  the  things  which 
yt^  l&um  in  our  -childhood  growing  vtp  in  the  aoul,  and 
usltii^  theoHeiyes  io  it*  Insomuch  that  I  can  tell  tkeplaos 
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i]|<ivliidi  the  blcMed  Pdlyoarpnt  and  UagH  and  lite  gmg 
ami,  and  eoming  in,  and  the  manner  of  hu  life,  and  the 
tern  of  his  penon,  aad  his  discoimes  to  the  people ;  and 
haw  be  related  his  conversation  with  John,  and  others 
who  had  seen  the  Lord ;  and  how  he  related  their  say* 
ings,  and  what  he  liad  heard  from  them  conoerning  the 
Lord,  both  concerning  his  mhracles  and  his  doetrines,  aa 
he  had  reoeiTed  them  from  the  eyewitnesses  of  the  Word 
of  Life ;  all  which  Polycarp  related  agreeably  to  the 
Script  ores." 

4.  In  addition  to  the  written  testimony  from  the  apos* 
toMe  age  downwards,  we  have  the  unwritten  testimony 
implied  in  the  consent  of  the  multitudes  who  embraced 
CShnstianity  to  the  truth  of  the  gospel*  The  continued 
and  nnintemipted  ezistenee  of  the  Christian  community^ 
4xr  ehmdi,  in  every  age  to  the  present,  affords  powerful 
eyidenee  of  the  reality  of  the  miraculous  &ct8  on  which 
Christianity  is  founded.  The  unbeliever  who  maintains 
the  impossibility  of  converting  heathen  nations  natv  tO 
Christianity  without  the  aid  oi  mirades,  is  bound  to 
Mcount  for  the  way  in  which  so  many  myriads  in  the 
heatiiCTi  world  were  converted  to  the  Christian  faith  in 
the  Augustan  age  of  Rome,  should  he  deny  the  mirades 
of  the  New  Testament.  The  account  which  is  given  in 
that  Book  of  the  origin  of  the  Christian  church  in  aU  the 
natioDS  of  the  earth  is  credible;  the  miracles  .which  were 
wiought,  and  the  agency  which  was  employed,  were,  as 
^  must  admit,  adequate  to  the  production  of  the  most 
nstonishing  revolution  that  has  ever  taken  place  on  the 
earth,— 4b  revolution  which  was  effected  at  a  period  of  the 
world,  and  in  dties  and  nations,  in  which  there  were 
nmnbers  distinguished  by  their  l^urning  and  eloquence, 
in  which  philosophers  of  all  sects  taught  the  doctrines  of 
Plato,  Aristotle,  Zeao,  and  Efucurus,  It  was  during  this 
.period,  so  remarkable  in  the  history  of  the  world,  tfait 
the  revolution  to  which  I  refer  was  accomplished,  eatn^ 
ordinary  in  its  character,  its  extent,  its  permanent^,  the 
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instrumentfl  employed  in  effecting  it^  its  influence  on  the 
happiness,  domestic  and  social,  of  thehnman  race,  the  in. 
•titutions,  civil  and  religious,  which  have  arisen  from  it» 
the  number  and  magnitude  of  the  effects  which  have  re. 
salted,  and  which  are  to  result  from  it.  Men  of  all 
ranks,  and  multitudes  of  all  nations,  were  turned  from 
the  pollutions  of  paganism,  to  the  knowledge  of  the  only 
true  God,  to  the  faith  of  Christ  as  the  only  Saviour,  and 
to  the  practice  of  all  the  duties  and  virtues  which  Chris* 
tianity  inculcates.  The  causes  which  are  assigned  in  the 
New  Testament  are  those  only  which  could  produce  such 
effects.  The  existence  of  the  church,  therefore,  from  the 
period  in  question  until  now,  is  a  standing  memorial  of 
the  reality  of  those  miracles  from  which  the  church  de- 
rived its  origin. 

5.  The  same  &cts  are  attested  by  commemorative  in- 
stitutions, which  have  been  observed  from  the  apostolic 
age  until  now.    We  formerly  applied  the  argument  ia 
Leslie's  Short  Method  with  the  Deists,  in  reference  to  the 
miracles  by  which  the  divine  mission  of  Moses  was  at* 
tested.    It  is  equally  applicable  to  the  Christian  mirades. 
Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  were  instituted  as  per* 
petual  memorials  of  these  mighty  works ;  and  they  were 
instituted  at  the  very  time  when  these  things  were  said 
to  be  done ;  and  they  have  been  observed  without  intemip* 
turn  in  all  ages  through  the  whole  Christian  world,  down  aU 
the  way  from  that  time  to  this.    The  last  of  these  insti- 
tutions is  commemorative  not  only  of  our  Lord's  death, 
hut  of  his  resurrection :  his  disciples  were  enjoined  to  do 
this  till  he  come  again.    Thus  we  have  a  standing  memo* 
rial  of  this  great  miracle,  instituted  at  the  very  time  when 
it  took  place,  and  observed  from  that  time  to  the  present 
day.    We  are  thus  furnished  with  various  evidences,  all 
uniting  in  bearing  attestation  to  the  reality  of  the  gospel 
miracles,  and  consequently  in  establishing  the  truth  and 
divine  authority  of  Christianity. 

&  Infidels^  with  the  view  of  weakening  the  avidoM^ 
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have  attempted  in  vain  to  institate  a  compariscm  betireen 
the  impostors  of  former  times  and  the  Author  of  Ohris* 
tianity.  Porphyry,  who  was  a  native  of  Tyre,  and  a 
bitter  enemy  to  the  Christian  religion^  from  his  anxiety  to 
depreciate  it,  and  to  retard  the  rapid  progress  which  it  was 
every  where  making  through  a  belief  in  the  mirades  of 
Christ  and  his  apostles,  published  a  life  of  Pythagoras; 
which,  like  the  life  of  Apollonius  by  Philostratus,  was 
intended  to  show  that  the  miracles  of  Jesus  Christ  were 
equalled  by  those  of  certain  heathen  ]AiIo60i^era.  Py- 
thagoras, who  had  been  dead  almost  eight  hundred  years, 
and  concerning  whom  scarcely  any  thing  had  been  recorded 
by  any  credible  historian,  was  represented  as  having 
wrought  miracles,  and  as  having  imparted  the  same 
power  to  Epedocles  and  others. — Philostratus,  who  taught 
oratory  at  Rome,  undertook,  at  the  request  of  Julia  Severa, 
the  wife  of  the  Emperor  Severus,  to  write  the  life  of  the 
celebrated  impostor  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  with  the  desiga 
of  depredating  the  evidences  for  Christianity.  But  bolb 
Porphyry  and  Philostratus,  by  their  effor4s  to  oppose  the 
goqpel,  have  become,  in  consequence  of  these  very  efforts, 
imwilling  witnesses  to  the  fiict,  that  in  their  day  Jesua 
Christ  and  his  apostles  were  univergalfy  acknowledged  to, 
have  wrought  miracles.  The  extracts  from  Celsus,  who 
Ifriote  against  Christianity  in  the  latter  end  of  the  second' 
century,,  as  fffeserved  in  the  work  of  Origen  against  him^ 
furnish  valuable  testimonies  in  confirmation  of  the  same 
truth. 

7<  But  it  has  been  asked.  Why  have  not  miracles  be^n 
continued  to  afford  to  every  age  the  same  evidence  in  sup* 
port  of  Christianity  with  which  the  apostolic  age  was 
fhvoured  ?  The  answer  to  this  inquiry  has  often  been 
given,  and  is  obvious.  If  we  reflect  on  the  design  ot 
mirades,  we  must  be  satisfied  that  the  power  of  working 
them  could  not,  consistently. with  this  design,  have  been 
continued  long  after  the  completion  of  the  canon  of  divine 
revelation.    They  are  intended,  as  appropriate  evidence. 
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to  altett  %  sttpernatnral  commttnieation  from  Heayen. 
Miracles,  and  a  revelation  of  the  will  of  Ood^  are  ootem- 
poraneotts.  If  Christ  and  hia  apostles  had  made  known 
oely  a  part  of  the  religious  truth  which  was  designed  f<Mr 
the  worldj  there  would  be  nothing  inoongmoos  in  the 
sa^MMition,  that  until  such  knowledge  should  be  eom* 
plete>  individuals  in  the  church  from  time  to  time^  ors 
regular  succession  of  persons^  should  have  been  inspired) 
and  enabled  to  work  miracles  in  proof  of  their  inspiration. 

8.  But  it  may  be  alleged^  that  though  the  Mosaic  rev<s 
lalioii  was  established  by  miracles^  miracles  did  not  cesse 
with  the  death  of  Moses  and  Aaron^  or  even  with  that  o{ 
Ihehr  immediate  successors.  The  reply  to  this  i8>  that  the 
revdation  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation  was  gradual  and 
piogressive;  and  that  until  it  was  completed,  four  hun* 
dred  years  before  the  Christian  era,  the  prophets  who 
were  employed  from  time  to  time  in  making  additions  to 
it,  wrought  miracles  in  attestation  of  their  divine  missioB 
and  ini^iration.  Besides,  the  peculiarity  of  that  dispen- 
sation, arising  from  God's  being  the  temporal  sovereign  of 
the  Israelites,  rendered  miraculous  interpositions  proper 
and  necessary.  Bat  we  should  have  deemed  it  unneoO" 
sary,  and  even  strange,  that  the  apostles  should  have 
performed  miracles  to  attest  the  miracles  of  Moses  or 
Isaiah.  Equally  unnecessary  and  strange  would  it  be, 
under  any  circumstances,  for  a  preacher  of  the  gospel  in 
modem  times  to  be  able  to  furnish  miraculous  testimony 
in  support  of  the  apostolic  ministry.  The  volume  of 
divine  revelation  has  been  closed  and  sealed.  Miraculoiu 
interposition  now  would  indicate  that  something  is  still 
required  to  be  added  to  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  sad 
New  Testaments.  Such  interpositions  were  intended, 
not  for  the  preservation,  but  for  authenticating  and  ests* 
bHshing  Christianity,  and  therefore  their  continussoe 
would  be  utterly  superfluous. 

9.  It  is  proper  to  remark,  in  conclusion,  that  the  mifv 
-^  interpositions  in  attestation  of  the  Scriptures  of  the 


Old  Testament  asd  of  the  New^  ought  to  be  regarde4»ii9i 
as  a  series  of  unconnected  focts^  but  as  one  great  continu* 
cus  miracle  to  wbich^  until  its  final  completion^  "  genera, 
tion  after  generation  of  eyewitnesses  bore  their  successive 
but  really  concurrent  testimony."  As  Christianity  is  only 
a  continuation  and  consummation  of  the  system  of  supem 
natural  interposition^  which^  on  the  supposition  of  the 
truth  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  was  in  operation 
from  the  beginning  of  ^e  world,  it  was  to  be  expected 
that  the  last  and  most  perfect  dispensation  should  have 
been  signalized  by  evidences  of  the  same  character  as  al* 
l^ted  the  earlier  and  less  perfect  dispensations.  But  this 
end  having  been  attained,  it  was  proper  that  mirades 
^ould  cease  ;-<*fir8t>  for  the  reason  mentioned  above« 
namely,  that  the  canon  of  divine  revelation  was  elosed^ 
and  f uUy  authenticated :  Secondly,  because  the  church  is 
no  longer  confined  to  one  particular  nation,  as  among  the 
Jews,  but  is  dispersed  through  the  whole  world :  and« 
thirdly,  because  miraculous  interpositions  would  cease  to 
bear  that  character  if  they  were  continued  from  age  to 
age*    They  would  become  common  events. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

OK  THE  ARGUMENT  FEOM  PBOPHECY. 

1.  I  HAVB  deferred  entering  on  the  consideration  of  the 
argument  from  prophecy  until  now,  that  I  might  present 
it  to  the  view  of  the  reader  at  once^  It  is  almost  unne^ 
cessary  to  say,  that  the  evidence  furnished  by  prophecy  is 
applicable  to  the  whole  of  divine  revelation,  and  forms  ain 
attestation  of  the  truth  of  the  Old  Testament,  aa  oemplett 
and  powerful  as  it  brings  to  bear  on  that  of  the  Now. 
But  tlie  QAtnr^  and.  effect  of  the.  argum^t  ydH  be  mm 
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adTantftgeomly  oontemphtted  by  {facing  it  before  our  view 
in  unbroken  continiiity. 

2.  The  scheme  of  prophecy,  as  contained  in  divine  re* 
velation,  extends  from  the  beginning  of  time  till  the  con« 
summation  of  all  things.  It  relates,  either  directly  or  in- 
directly, to  a  person  of  unequalled  dignity  and  glory,  who 
'was  to  make  this  world  the  theatre  on  which  he  was  ta 
perform  his  mighty  works.  *'  The  declared  purpose  for 
which  the  Messiah,  prefigured  by  so  long  a  train  of  pro- 
phecy, oame  into  the  world,  corresponds  to  all  the  rest  of 
the  representation.  It  was  not  to  deliver  an  oppressed 
nation  from  civil  tyranny,  or  to  achieve  one  of  those  acts 
which  history  accounts  most  heroic  It  was  another  and 
far  sublimer  purpose  which  he  came  to  accomplish;  a 
purpose  in  comparison  of  which  all  our  policies  are  poor 
and  little,  and  all  the  performances  of  men  as  nothing. 
It  was  to  deliver  a  world  from  ruin ;  to  abolish  sin  and 
death;  to  purify  and  immortalize  human  nature:  and 
thus,  in  the  most  exalted  sense  of  the  words,  to  be  the 
Saviour  of  all  men,  and  the  blessing  of  all  nations.  A 
spirit  of  prophecy  pervading  all  time ;  characterizing  one 
person  of  the  highest  dignity ;  and  proclaiming  the  accom- 
plishment of  one  purpose,  the  most  beneficent,  the  most 
divine,  that  imagination  itself  can  project.  Such  is  the 
Scriptural  delineation,  whether  we  will  receive  it  or  no, 
of  that  economy,  which  we  call  prophetic."* 

3.  That  the  knowledge  of  futurity  can  belong  only  to 
Him  who  is  at  once  omniscient  and  omnipresent,  is  un- 
questioned. He  only  who  made  and  who  sustains  all 
things,. can  know  the  capabilities  of  the  creatures  which 
he  has  formed,  and  all  the  possible  tendendes  and  re- 
sults of  that  course  of  nature  which  he  himself  has  esta- 
blished. He  only,  therefore,  can  reveal  to  the  subjects  of 
his  moral  government,  should  it  please  him  so  to  do,  •  the 
train  of  future  events.     This,  accordingly,  he  daims  as 
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his  peculuijr  prerogative*  "  To  Tn^om  will  ye  liken  me; 
and  make  me  eqaal^  and  compare  me,  that  we  may  be 
like*  Remember  the  former  things  of  old ;  for  I  am  Ood, 
and  there  is  none  else :  I  am  God,  and  there  is  none  like ; 
declaring  the,  end  from  the  beginnings  and  from  andent 
times  the  things  that  are  not  yet  done,  saying,  My  counsel 
shall  stand,  and  I  will  do  all  my  pleasure." 

4.  To  disclose  events  which  are  distant  and  future  is  a 
miraculous  interpositicm  of  omniscience^  and  is  as  much 
beyond  the  agency  of  mortals  as  the  performance  of  works 
which  iare  characteristic  of  omnipotence.  It  furnishes  an 
argument,  the  most  convincing  and  irrefragable  for  the 
inspiration  and  divine  authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
It  is  so  admirably  adapted  to  the  nature  of  man,  and  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  human  race,  that  the  lapse  of 
ages  serves  only  to  strengthen  the  evidence  which  is  de- 
rived from  the  completion  of  prophecy. 
.  5.  But  as  there  have  existed  false  pretensions  to  pro- 
phecy,  it  is  important  for  us  to  ascertain  by  what  princi- 
ples genuine  prophetic  oracles  are  distinguished.  ^'  The 
prophet  which  shall  presume  to  speak  a  word  in  my  name, 
says  the  God  of  Israel,  which  I  have  not  commanded  him 
to  speak,  or  that  shall  speak  in  the  name  of  other  gods ; 
even  that  prophet  shall  die.  And  if  thou  say  in  thine 
heart.  How  shall  we  know  the  word  which  the  Lord  hath 
not  spoken  ?  When  a  prophet  speaketh  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord,  if  the  thing  follow  not,  nor  come  to  pass,  that 
is  the  thing  which  the  Lord  hath  not  spoken ;  but  the 
prophet  hath  spoken  it  presumptuously.  Thou  shalt  not 
be  afraid  of  him."  It  is  indispensable,  therefore,  that  the 
following  circumstances  unite  in  regard  to  any  declara- 
tion, in  order  to  prove  it  to  be  truly  prophetic.  First, 
that  it  be  indubitably  manifest  that  the  prophecy  was 
promulgated  and  recorded  before  the  event  which  it 
describes.  Secondly,  that  the  agreement  between  the 
prediction  and  the  event  in  which  it  is  said  to  receive  its 
/ulfilpent  be  clear  and  palpable ;  and,  thirdly,  that  th^ 


erent  Horetold  must  be  oC  such  a  iwlme  at  lo«  kavt-  tats 
impossible^  when  the  piopheqy  was  amuNUced^  tor  luvrt 
foreseen  its  occurrence. 

6.  These  tests,  of  whidi  a  sound  und^rstaading  musl 
readily  approve,  are  in  substance  prescribed  b7<]rod  hmh 
self  in  the  passage  just  quoted.  When  a  {Nropbet^speakiHih 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  if  the  thing  foUow  not,  uhp  eama 
to  pass,  that  is  the  thing  which  the  Lord  hath  not  spotob 
On  the  contrary,  if  the  thing  f(^w,  and  come  to  past^  il 
is  oertun  that  the  declaration  uttered  waa  spoken  bf -  m* 
^ration  of  God*  On  the  applicati(»i  of  this  test,  to  Umh^ 
self  as  a  prophet,  our  Lord  rested  the  admissioa  of  Us 
claims.  When,  at  the  celebration  of  Uie  Last  Supp^j  he 
intimated  to  his  disciples  that  one  of  them  should  betray 
him,  he  fixed  upon  Judas  Isoariotas  the  indiyidnal  wthe 
should  be  guilty  of  this  great  wickedness,  and  added^ 
'^  Now,  I  tell  you  before  it  come,  that  when  it  is  eome  la 
pass,  ye  may  believe  that  I  am  He."  In  like  manner, 
when  he  foretold  his  departure  to  his  disciples,  and  pro* 
mised  th^  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  said,  *'  Now  I  )iav« 
tdd  you  before  it  come  to  pass,  that  when  it  ia  cosmi  la 
pass,  ye  might  believe." 

7.  That  the  prophecies  which  are  contained  in  the  OUl 
Testament  were  written  lotig  bef(»«  the  occurr^ioe  of  the 
events  which  they  describe,  we  have  the  most  perfeet 
certainty.  They  were  proclaimed  to  a  whole  nation  by  a 
succession,  not  of  obscure,  but  of  accredited  individual^ 
during  upwards  of  a  thousand  years;  they  were  not  da»> 
livered  for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  the  passions,  ^  <fi 
pro/noting  the  worldly  views  of  any  class  of  persons;  and 
they  were  publicly  incorporated  with  the  records  of  a 
kingdom.  While  they  served  the  important  purpose  of 
continually  reminding  the  Jewish  people  of  the  extra- 
(nrdinary  character  of  the  economy  under  which  thej  livect 
and  of  confirming  their  faith  in  the  divine  authority  of 
the  Mosaic  Scriptures  and  institutions,  thcfy  dirf<*t^  Uirif 
^wa  to  the  coming  of  the  pconused  DeUverery  who 
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dioidd  introdnee  •  more  perfect  dispensation.  The  cir- 
€iiiiK^tficet  whieh  ren^red  it  wise  to  separate  the  Jews 
from  every  other  people,  unite  in  showing  the  necessity  of 
lltiving  confined  the  mission  of  the  prophets  to  the  Hebrew 
nation.  For,  what  had  been  the  consequence  had  tiie 
case  been  otherwise,— had  they  been  indiscriminately 
scattered  over  the  heathen  world  ?  Would  not  their  pre- 
dielions,  in  all  human  probability,  have  become  subser- 
vient  to  the  worst  superstitions,  and  would  not  their  ulti- 
mate design  have  been  completely  frustrated  ?  ^'  They 
would  have  been' mixed  and  confounded  with  all  the 
absurdilies  of  the  heathen  oracles,  and  must  soon  have 
become  utterly  incapable  of  answering  the  purposes  of  a 
divkie  revelation." 

8.  But  in  consequence  of  their  mission  having  been  re- 
stricted to  one  people,  their  prophecies  were  carefully 
recorded  in  the  sacred  writings,  and  have  been  transmitted 
lo  us  in  their  pristine  purity.  The  genuineness  and 
authenticity  of  these  writings  having  been  proved,  it 
follows  of  course  that  the  prophecies  which  they  contain, 
and  which  relate  to  the  characters  and  facts  of  the  Christian 
dispensation,  were  delivered  long  before  the  occurrence  of 
the  events  which  they  describe.  I  shall  here  merely 
allude  to  the  facts,  that  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  were 
tAmslated  into  Greek  at  least  two  hundred  years  before 
tite  Christian  era;  and  were,  through  the  medium  of  this 
vermon,  in  very  general  circulation  over  the  Roman 
empire  in  the  days  of  our  Lord.  The  integrity  of  the 
books  of  Moses  is  also  certified  by  the  translation  which 
was  made  of  them  into  the  old  Samaritan  character  five 
fauBdred  years  before  the  Christian  era;  which  tranala- 
tien,  in  consequence  of  the  jealousy  between  the  Jews  and 
the  Samaritans,  was  preserved  with  the  most  scrupulous 
eare.  Even  could  we  suppose  it  possible  for  the  Jews, 
sealous  as  they  were  for  the  preservation  of  the  law,  to 
hav«  conspired  to  alter  their  Scriptures,  they  could  not, 
iram  the  rival  sects  into  which  their  nation  was  divide** 
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Iiive  succeeded  in  the  attempt.  It  is  morally  certain  that 
perlons  who  differed  so  widely  in  their  opinicms  as  the 
Fhfloisees  and  Saddncees^  and  who  were  so  jealous  of  each 
otiiei^s  influence  and  reputation^  would  exercise  a  mutual 
and  salutary  control  in  reference  to  their  guardianship  of 
the  Scriptures. 

9.  It  may  be  mentioned  as  a  coUateral  proc^  of  the 
existence  of  the  prophecies  respecting  the  Messiah,  prior 
to  the  time  when  our  Lord  appeared^  that  it  is  univenudly 
admitted,  that  there  was  a  general  expectation  in  that 
age,  that  an  extraordinary  Personage  should  arise  in  the 
land  of  Judea.  This  prevalent  hope  is  adverted  to  in  the 
New  Testament,  which  informs  us,  that  many  looked  for 
redemption  in  Jerusalem,  and  waited  for  the  consoliatioii 
of  Israel ;  that  when  John  the  Ba{^ist  appeared,  all  laen 
mused  in  their  hearts  whether  he  was  the  Messiah,  and 
the  priests  and  Levites  sent  to  ask  him,  Art  thou  that 
Jhrophet  P  The  conclusion  which  the  people  drew  from 
the  miracles  of  Christ  wias,  '*  this  is  of  a  truth  that  pro^et 
that  should  come  into  the  world."  Under  the  influence  of 
this  general  expectation,  wise  men  came  from  the  East  (o 
Jerusalem  in  search  of  him  who  was  to  be  bom  king  of 
the  Jews.  Josephus  says,  that  which  chiefly  excited  tiie 
Jews  to  war  was  a  prophecy  found  in  the  sacred  books, 
that  at  that  time  some  one  within  their  country  should 
arise,  that  should  obtain  the  empire  of  the  world.  Many 
were  persuaded,  says  Tacitus,  that  the  era  was  now  arrived 
which  had  been  predicted  in  the  ancient  books,  when  the 
East  should  prevail,  and  when  those  who  came  out  of 
Judea  should  obtain  the  sovereignty.  Suet<miu8  also 
bears  testimony  to  the  existence  and  antiquity  of  the  pio- 
phecy,  and  to  the  universality  of  the  expectation  founded 
upon  it. 

10.  It  is  certain,  then,  that  the  books  of  the  CM  Testo- 
ment,  and  the  prophecies  contained  in  them,  existed  some 
Ctittitiuries  before  the  Christian  era,  and' that  they  bid 
t^datd  in  the  Jewish  natkm  a  general  expectation  of  an 


extraordinary  personage.  Jesas  affirmed  that  he  wag  the 
Persem  thus  foretold  and  described.  He  proved  that  he 
was  a  true  pro(^et,  and  a  messenger  sent  from  God,  by 
the  miracks  which  he  wrought*  Bqt  he  laid  elaim  to  a 
still  hightf  eharaeter, — the  diaraeter  of  the  Messiah  eon- 
earning  whom  Moses  and  all  the  prophets  did  write ;  and 
by  a  brief  comparison  of  some  of  the  predictions  which  re- 
late to  the  Messiah,  we  shall  have  the  most  complete 
evidence  that  Jesus  is*the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living 
God. 

11.  The  prophecies  contained  in  the  Scriptures  are 
divided  into  two  great  classes ;  those  which  have  been 
cleariy  fulfilled,  or  which  are  receiving  their  fulfilment  at 
the  present  day;  and  the  prophecies  both  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  of  the  New  which  still  remain  unfulfilled. 

12.  The  prophecies  included  in  the  first  class  may  be 
T^erred  to  the  following  heads.  -  First,  prophecies  which 
were  originally  intended  to  apply  to  Christ  alone. 
Secondly,  prophecies  which  were  from  the  first  designed 
to  have  a  double  applicatidn,  primarily  to  characters  and 
events  in  the  history  of  the  Jews,  but  ultimately  to  the 
Redeemer  and  his  kingdom.  Thirdly,  prophecies  which 
relate  to  the  diffusion,  of  the  gospel,  and  the  enlargement 
of  the  Christian  church.  Fourthly,  prophecies  whi^h 
apply  to  the  Jews  in  particular.  Fifthly,  prophecies 
which  relate  to  other  nations  and  empires.  Sixthly,  pro- 
l^ecies  regarding  the  rise  and  progress  of  antichrist.  And, 
seventhly,  prophecies  delivered  by  our  Lord.  I  shall 
make  a  few  remarks  on  one  or  two  of  these  particulars. 

13.  But  before  proceeding  to  these  remarks,  I  shall 
offer  a  few  preliminary  observations. 

First,  the  force  of  the  argument  from  prophecy  is  con- 
tinually growing.  It  has  been  increasing  in  strength  from 
(he  time  when  the  first  prediction  was  fulfilled.  Though 
the  mere  delivering  of  a  prophecy  can  be  no  proof  of  the 
dMoe  misnm  of  ^  the  person  who  utters  it,  the  fulfilment 
of  it  » ;  and  Christ  and  his  apostles  laid  claim  to  t^ 


evidence  twmUbed  by  the  aoeomplidiment  of  a  oeotmQeii& 
ehain  of  prophecy  whkh  had  been  communicated  to  the 
vorkL  daring  fear  thoiuand  years.  The  argument  has 
been  accumulating  ev&r  since ;  nor  will  it  acquire  ail  its 
strength  till  every  prediction  is  fulfilled,  till  the  Jews  aie 
restored,  and  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  are  gathered  iB* 
This  peculiarity  of  the  prophetic  evidence  renders  it  most 
valuable.  The  lapse  of  time  only  makes  it  still  mote  im* 
pressive ;  and  in  regard  to  this,  we,  and  the  generations 
which  are  to  follow,  will  be  more  highly  favoured  than 
those  who  lived  in  the  apostolic  age. 

14.  Secondly,  Fulfilled  prophecy  is  evidence  of  a  strictly 
miraculous  chaiiacter.  All  prophecies,  even  according  to 
Mr  Hume,  are  real  miracles,  and  as  such  only  caA.be 
admitted  as  proo&  of  any  revelation.*  There  is  thus  a 
divine  sanction  given  to  the  religious  system  with  i^ich 
they  are  incorporated.  Miracles,  in  the  ordinary  aeoepta* 
tion  of  that  term,  do  not  furnish  more  conclusive  evidence 
of  a  divine  revelation  than  is  afforded  by  the  fulfilm^l 
of  undoubted  prophecy.  As  no  imposture  can  possibly 
assume  the  prerogative  of  omniscience,  the  unquesti<maUe 
existence  of  prophecy  in  any  system  of  religion  ia  the 
strongest  evidence  that  can  be  given  of  its  having  ps^ 
oeeded  from  God. 

15.  Thirdly,  The  evidence  of  prophecy  is  addressed  to 
our  senses.  The  proofs  of  fulfilled  and  fulfilling  prophecy 
are  visible  to  the  eyes  of  all  men.  We  have  only  to  read 
what  Moses  predicted  upwards  of  three  thousand  y&M 
ago,  regarding  the  Jewish  people,  and  then  to  lift  up  our 
eyes  and  behold  the  present  condition  of  that  race,  to  see 
Uiat  the  prophecies  of  Scripture  have  been  fulfilled  ins 
manner  which  it  was  not  possible  for  human  sagacity  to 
have  foreseen,  or  for  mere  human  power  to  have  weeoK 
plished.  "  Men  are  sometimes  disposed  to  think,  that  if 
they  (could  ^e  a  miracle  wrought  in  their  own  sights  they 
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wmild  beiieve  the  gospel  without  delay^  imd  obey  it  iin-> 
reservedly.  They  know  not  their  own  hearts.  '  If  they 
believe  not  Moses  and  the  prophets^  neither  would  they 
believe  though  one  rose  from  the  dead.'  But  in  the  whole 
mnge  of  prophecy  now  fulfilling  before  their  eyes,  they 
have  in  fact  a  series  of  divine  interpositions^  not  precisely 
of  the  nature  of  miracles^  in  the  sense  of  briefs  and  instant, 
and  visible  suspensions  of  the  laws  of  nature^  but  evidently 
so- in  the  sense  of  supernatural  interference,  in  the  rise 
and  fall  of  cities,  and  nations,  and  empires,  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  time  and  circumstances,  in  that  wonderM  dis* 
play  of  infinite  foreknowledge  and  infinite  power,  apparent 
in  the  control  of  the  wills  of  unnumbered  firee  and  ac« 
eountable  agents  to  a  certain  result."* 

1^.  Fourthly,  there  never  has  been  any  other  religion 
but  that  of  the  Bible  sustained  by  prophecy.  The  sacred 
penmen  alone  appealed  to  the  events  of  thousands  of  years 
after  their  own  time  as  witnesses  of  their  having  been  sent 
fpom  God ;  and  thus  left  it  to  the  omniscience  and  omni- 
potence of  the  Most  High  to  authenticate  the  truth  of  their 
daims.  The  alleged  auguries  and  oracles  of  pagan  nations, 
produced,  not  as  evidence  of  a  revelation  from  Grod,  but  for 
the  avowed  purpose  of  satisfying  trivial  curiosity,  or  to 
aid  the  designs  of  some  military  or  political  leader,  are 
not  worthy  of  serious  consideration.  At  an  early  peiriod 
of  the  Christian  dispensation,  they  fell  into  utter  contempt 
with  the  more  enlightened  heathen.  The  writers  of  the 
Bible  alone  have  appealed  to  the  evidence  of  propheeyy>*— 
of  prophecy  delivered  firom  the  beginning  of  the  world,-^ 
in  attestation  of  the  truth  of  that  religion  which  they  were 
authwised  to  promulgate :  and  by  this  evidence,  peculiar 
to  themselves,  they  have  proved,  that  they  spake  as  they 
were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 

17*  Fifthly,  Fulfilled  prophecy  is  itself  proved  to  be 
(|  revelation  from  Grod.    But  this  occupies  a  large  portion 
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of  the  Seriptures.    It  begins  in  the  third  chapter  of  Gm- 
esi^,  and  it  does  not  end  till  the  last  chapter  of  the  New 
Testament,    Prophecy  was  first  addressed  to  the  trans- 
gressors after  the  fall ;  was  transmitted  through  Enoch  to 
Noah.    Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  were  gaided  and 
encouraged  by  its  voice.    It  spake  by  Moses  of  that  Great 
Prophet  who  was  afterwards  to  arise  like  unto  himself; 
and  described  the  history  of  the  Jewish  people  to  the  pre- 
sent and  to  far-distant  times.    After  him  appeared  Samuel 
and  David^  Elijah  and  Elisha,  whose  prophetic  annun- 
ciations form  a  part  of  the  inspired  record.     Among  the 
prophets  who  arose  in  succession  afterwards,  were  Isaiah, 
who  described  in  glowing  language  the  glories  of  Messiah's 
reign — and  Jeremiah,  who  mourned  in  plaintive  strains 
the  desolations  of  his  country — ^and  Ezekiel^  and  Daniel, 
Haggai  and  Zechariah^  who  prophesied  of  the  sacrifice  and 
kingdom  of  the  Redeemer,  and  of  the  events  connected 
with  that  kingdom  till  the  end  of  time.    This  long  line  of 
prophets  terminated  with  Malachi,  who  closed  the  canoni- 
cal Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament^  with 'the  annun- 
ciation of  the  coming  of  the  forerunner  of  the  Messiah,  in 
the  spirit  and  power  of  Elijah.     At  length  the  Great 
Prophet,  to  whom  all  preceding  prophets  bare  witness, 
appeared,  for  the  purpose  of  verifying  in  himself  the  con- 
tinuous prophetic  revelation  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world.     He  was  followed  by  Paul,  who  forewarned  the 
church  of  "  the  man  of  sin,  the  son  of  perdition,  whose 
coming  is  after  the  working  of  Satan,   with  all  power 
and  signs,  and  lying  wonders."    John  closed  the  canon 
of  Scripture  with  the  sublime  predictions  contained  in 
the  apocalypse, — which  describe  the  future  progress  of 
Christ's  kingdom,  and  which  extend  to  the  consumma- 
tion of  all  things.    Thus,  we  have  a  large  portion  of 
Scripture,  consisting  of  prophecy  that  has  been  fuifiUed, 
and  which  is  now  fulfilling,  and  which  was  delivered 
to  mankind  during  a  period  of  upwards  of  four  thousand 
years. 
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X  shall  now  nudte  a  few  observations  on  some  of  the 
paiticolars  to  which  I  have  referred. 

18.  (I.)  With  regard  to  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Te^ 
tamefit  Scriptures  which  apply  to  Christ  alone.  It  might 
be  expected  that  predictions  which  were  delivered  during 
the  successive  hg^  that  intervened  from  the  time  when 
tbje  first  prophecy  was  uttered  in  the  garden  of  Eden  till 
Malaohi  the  last  of  the  prophets,  would  differ  widely  in 
imagery  and  in  deamess.  But  while  it  was  necessary 
that  they  should  all  be  so  obscure  before  the  occurrence  of 
the  events  to  which  they  referred,  as  not  to  derange  the 
9rder  of  human  af&Ats,  they  appear  so  clear  after  their  ac^ 
complishmenty  as  manifestly  to  have  described  the  things 
to  which  they  relate* 

19.  It  ought  here  to  be  recollected,  that  Christ  is  the 
great  theme  of  prophecy  from  the  beginning  of  divine 
revelation ;  that  the  predictions  which  refer  to  him  are 
numerous,  definite,  and  particular ;  and  that  they  point 
oat  with  perfect  exactness  a  variety  of  minute  circum- 
stances as  to  times,  places,  and  properties.    To  Jesus  all 
the  holy  prophets  since  the  world  began  give  witness: 
yea,  and  all  the  prophets  from  Samuel  and  those  that  fol- 
low after,  as  many  as  have  spoken,  have  likewise  foretold 
of  his  days.     They  indeed  occasionally  allude  to  other 
subjects,  but  it  is  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
their  testimony  regarding  him.   They  often  foretold  events 
that  were  near,  and  that  affected  those  to  whom  they  re- 
lated, as  well  as  the  condition  of  their  country,  that  their 
accomplishment  might  produce  confidence  in  the  pro- 
phetical intimations  which  referred  to  the  coming  and 
kingdom  of  Christ.    When,  for  example,  Isaiah  assured 
Hezekiah  of  deliverance  from  Sennacherib,  and  when  by 
means  altogether  unlooked  for,  the  prediction  received  an 
immediate  accomplishment;    when  God  added  fifteen 
years  to  his  life,  as  the  prophet  foretold,  and  gave  him  the 
sign  which  he  had  asked  on  the  dial  of  Ahaz ; — we  can. 
not  doubt  that  Hezekiah,  as  well  as  many  others,  were 


thu9  prepiied  to  fdy  on  the  truth  of  all  the  foo^liecia 
which  they  heard  Isaiah  deliver  respectuig  th»>  dimafll 
advent  and  glories  of  the  Messiah. 

20.  Two  thousand  years  after  it  was  declared^  in  the 
hearing  of  our  first  parents^  that  the  seed  of  the  -woman 
should  braise  the  head  of  the  serpent,  the  pnmiise  wss 
made  to  Abntham  which  restrieted  the  descent  of  the 
predicted  Deliverer  to  his  family.    It  waa  renewed  to 
Isaac  and  Jacob:  "  In  thee,  and  in  thy  seed,  flball  all  the 
fiamiliea  of  the  earth  be  blessed."    Four  hundred  3reais 
afterwards  a  prophecy  still  more  explicit  ooneemifig  the 
Messiah  was  delivered  by  Moses:   **  The  LcHrd  thy  Ood 
will  raise  up  unto  thee  a  Project  from  the  midst  of  thee, 
of  thy  brethr^,  like  unto  me ;  unto  him  ye  shall  hearken.'- 
Five  hundred  years  after  the  time  of  Moses  the  followiag 
striking  predictions  are  delivered  to  David,  a  represent!^ 
tive  and  type  of  the  promised  Saviour.    '*  1  have  made  a 
covenant  with  my  chosen ;  I  have  sworn  unto  David  JBDSf 
servant:  Thy  seed  will  I, establish  for  ever,  and  build  «p 
thy  throne  to  aU  generations ;  my  mercy  will  I  keep  ier 
him  for  evermore,  and  my  covenant  shall  stand  &st  with 
him.    His  seed  also  will  I  make  to  endure  for  ever,  and 
his  throne  as  the  days  of  heaven.  .  His  throne  shall  ei^ 
dure  as  the  sun  before  me ;  it  shall  be  established  for  ever 
as  the  moon,  and  as  a  faithful  witness  in  heaven.«— -The 
Lord  said  unto  my  Lord,  Sit  thou  at  my  right  hand,  until 
I  make  thine  enemies  thy  footstool.    The  Lord  shall  send 
the  rod  of  thy  strength  out  of  Zion :  rule  thou  in  the 
midst  of  thine  enemies. — The  Lord  hath  sworn  and  will 
not  repent,  thou  art  a  priest  for  ever  after  the  order  of 
Melchizedek.    The  Lord  at  thy  right  hand  shall  strike 
through  kings  in  the  day  of  his  wrath." 

21.  But  in  place  of  quoting  the  numerous  prophecies  in 
the  Old  Testament  which  directly  refer  to  Christ,  it  may 
suffice  that  we  briefly  refer  to  those  that  point  oat  tbe 
time  of  his  coming ;  the  place  of  his  birth,  and  Huntiy 
frpmwiiich  be  should  descend;  his  manner  of  life,  ofaaraa* 
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tei%  iktfnMele!^  sufferings,  rejeetioti  by  the  Jetvfsh  liatidii, 
dMK^y  resttrrddion^  ascension ;  and  Hie  design  and  effect 
of  his  appearance. 

22.  The  time  of  bis  coming  is  p<^ted  out  with  the 

greatest  exactness,  and  by  a  variety  of  concurring  eircum- 

-stances  is  fixed  to  the  period  when  our  Lord  appeared. 

A»  early  as  the  patriarchal  age,  these  were  described  with 

singtitar  minuteness  in  the  well-knowii  prophecy  delivered 

by  J^uscb :  '*  The  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from  Judah,  nor  a 

lawgiver  from  between  his  feet,  until  Sbiloh  come;  and 

onto  him  shall  the  gathering  of  the  people  be.''   It  is  uni- 

veiBally  admitted,  that  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  is  here 

predicted  under  the  name  of  Shiloh.    By  sceptre  is  meant 

attihority  and  power  to  execute  and  enforce  the  established 

laws.    The  meaning  therefore  is,  that  Judah  should  not 

x»ase  fn>m  being  a  body  politic  or  commonwealth,  having 

a  power  of  government  or  jurisdiction  within  itself,  until 

Messiah  come :    That  Judah  was  to  retain  within  itself 

both  the  government  and  the  peculiar  law  of  Judaism, 

l«ig  after  the  separate  governments  of  the  other  tribes 

should  have  completely  disappeared ;  that  the  government 

<^  seeptre  of  Judah  should  thus  be  upheld  or  protected  till 

Shiloh  should  come,-— and  that  from  that  period,  and  not 

iM  (hen,  the  sceptre  should  depart  from  Judah. 

ftS.  This  prediction  received  an  exact  and  complete  ac» 
complighment.  After  Judea  became  a  Roman  province, 
the  Jews  continued  to  administer  their  own  laws>  both 
civil  and  religious*  But  after  Messiah  had  appeared,  and 
hadfalfliied  in  his  life  and  death  the  predictions  of  the 
prophets,  and  after  the  apostles,  in  obedience  to  the  com- 
n»nd  of  their  divine  Master,  had  preached  the  gospel 
over  the  Roman  empire,  the  Jewish  state  was  finally  dis- 
solved. At  the  termination  of  forty  years  from  the  death 
of  Christ,  4^e  Romans  destroyed  Jerusalem  and  the  temple, 
and  caused  the  Jews  no  longer  to  exist  as  a  body  politic 
by  scattering  them  over  the  face  of  the  world.  From  that 
era^  la  which  they  were  judicially  expelled  from  Judea. 

t2 
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Ihough  they  have  been  preserved  distinct  from  every  other 
people^  they  have  not  been  ranked  among  the  nations ; 
and  they  still  abide  without  power  to  eiceeate  their  laws, 
without  a  king,  and  without  a  prince^  and  without  a 
sacrifice.  How  striking  is  the  connexion  between  this 
prophecy,  delivered  two  thousand  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era,  and  the  events  which  it  describes,  and  to  whidi 
it  applies  !  Does  not  its  minute  and  perfect  fulfilment  in- 
controvertiUy  prove  that  it  was  uttered  by  the  inspiration 
of  Him  who  sees  the  end  from  the  beginning,  and  tluit 
Jesus,  in  whom  it  is  accomplished,  is  indeed  the  Scm  of 
God,  and  the  Saviour  of  the  world  ?— The  multitudes 
which,  when  the  gospel  was  first  promulgated,  were  made 
willing  to  bow  to  his  sceptre, — the  thousands  both  of  Jews 
and  Gentiles  who,  in  succeeding  ages,  have  been  added  U> 
their  number,  show  that  he  is  the  Shiloh  to  whom  the 
people  were  to  be  gathered. 

24.  The  prophet  Daniel  clearly  pointed  out  the  time  of 
the  Saviour's  coming,  by  intimating  the  number  of  years 
whidi  were  to  precede  his  arrival.  He  still  farther  marks 
the  exact  period  of  his  appearance,  by  connecting  with  his 
death  the  complete  destruction  of  the  temple,  and  the  final 
dissolution  of  the  Jewish  polity.  ''  After  threescore  and 
two  weeks  shall  Messiah  be  cut  ofi",  but  not  for  hims^f ; 
and  the  people  of  the  prince  that  shall  come,  shall  destroy 
the  city  and  the  sanctuary ;  and  the  end  thereof  shall  be 
with  a  flood,  and  unto  the  end  of  the  war  desolations  are 
determined."  This  prediction,  in  explicit  language,  de* 
livered  nearly  five  hundred  years  before  its  fulfilment, 
fixes  the  time  of  the  Messiah's  appearance  to  be  at  the  end 
of  threescore  and  two  weeks  of  years  after  the  rebuilding 
of  Jerusalem :  it  mentions  him  by  name,  and  declares  that 
at  this  period  he  should  be  cut  off,  but  not  for  himself ;  that 
soon  after  this  event  the  Jewish  commonwealth  would  be 
subverted,  accompanied  with  circumstances  of  peculiar 
distress;  and  that  this  change  in  the  situation  of  tfte 
Jewish  people  was  to  be  effected  by  the  invasidB  of « 
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foreign  prinee.    This  extraordinary  prophecy  was  exactly 
fulfilled  in  all  its  particulars  in  regard  to  time  and  dr- 
ewDstance.   The  words  of  the  prophecy  are,  seventy  weeks 
are  determined  upon  thy  people,  that  is,  seventy  weeks  of 
years,  or  four  hundred  and  ninety  years :  and  from  the 
seventh  year  of  Artaxerxes  the  king,  when  Ezra  went 
up  from  Babylon  to  Jerusalem  with,  commission  to  restore 
the  government  of  the  Jews,  to  the  death  of  Christ,  is 
precisely  the  number  of  years  spedfiied.    The  prophecy 
affirms  that  threescore  and  two  weeks  of  years  should  in- 
tervene from  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem  till  the  coming 
of  Messiah :  and  from  the  twenty-eighth  yearof Artaxerxes 
when  the  walb  were  finished,  to  the  birth  of  Christ)  there 
were  precisely  four  hundred  and  thirty-four  years,  the 
very  number  foretold.    The  prophecy  declares  that  the 
people  of  the  prince  who  should  invade  Judea  should  in 
the  midst  of  the  week  cause  the  sacrifice  and  the  oblation 
to  cease,  and  for  the  overspreading  of  desolations  should 
make  the  land  desolate:  and  from  Vespasian's  march  into 
Judea,  to  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  was  half  a 
week  of  years,  or  three  years  and  a  half. 

35.  Thus  does  this  remarkable  prophecy,  literally  ful- 
filled,  remain  a  striking  memorial  of  the  inspiration  of  the 
ancient  prophets,  and  an  incontrovertible  proof  of  the  truth 
and  divine  authority  of  Christianity.  It  was  impossible 
that  a  prediction  so  precise  as  to  the  time  and  drcum. 
stances  of  the  Saviour^s  appearance  should  not  have  pro- 
duced, wherever  the  Jewish  Scriptures  were  read,  an  ex- 
pectation of  the  person  described.  The  expectation,  ae« 
cordingly,  as  we  have  seen,  was  general  at  the  time  when 
our  Loid  appeared ;  so  much  so  that  from  the  death  of 
Herod  the  Great  to  the  destruction  of  the  temple,  the 
Jewish  history  is  filled  with  the  names  and  actions  of  fidse 
Ghrists  and  false  prophets,  who  deceived  both  the  Jews 
and  the  Samaritans. '  To  show  how  generally  the  prophecy 
ol  Daniel  was  understood;  in  regard  to  the  time  of  the 
Jdeisiah's  arrival,  no  fidse  Christs  ever  appeared  before 


(hifl  peHodf  Mid  not  more  than  one  tot  five  or  mx  ccntiffies 
afterit.  Nor  do  the  Jews  even  at  this  day  deny  that  tliep^ 
riod  fixed  for  the  appearance  of  the  Messiah  was  that  wkkk 
JB  pointed  oat  by  this  remarkable  prophecy ;   bnt  while 
they  acknowledge  that  to  have  been  the  time^  when^  aocotd- 
ing  to  their  prophecies,  he  ought  to  have  appeared,  they 
think  the  sinfulness  of  their  nation  has  caused  his  delay. 
26.  The  time  of  the  Saviour^s  coming  was  also  defined 
by  the  prophet  Haggai,  when  he  prophesied  that  he 
should  appear  during  tiie  exiBtence  of  the  Jewish  eommon- 
wsalth,  and  before  the  destruction  of  the  second  temf^e. 
"  I  will  shake  all  nations ;  and  the  desire  of  all  natik>m 
shall  come :  and  I  will  fill  this  house  with  glory,  saith 
the  Lord  of  hosts.    The  glory  of  this  latter  house  shall  be 
greater  than  of  the  former,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts ;  and  in 
this  place  will  I  give  peace,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts."  Thos, 
it  is  cleariy  intimated,  that  by  the  coming  of  Messiah, 
who  is  described  as  the  desire  of  all  nations,  and  by  hn 
personal  manifestation  in  his  temple,  the  glory  of  this  lat- 
ter would  greatly  exceed  that  of  the  former.   The  promise 
in  regard  to  peace  was  so  perfectly  accomplished,  that  when 
he  appeared  it  prevailed  over  the  world. 
'  27*  Malachi,  the  last  of  the  prophets,  who  prophesM  four 
hundred  years  before  Christ,  fixes  the  time  of  his  appear, 
ance  by  describing  the  messengeir  who  was  to  go  before  hifli, 
and  certain  circumstances  characteristic  of  the  disp^isation 
which  he  should  introduce.  **  Behold  I  will  send  my  mes- 
senger, and  he  shall  prepare  the  way  befMe  me :  and  the 
Loird,  whom  ye  seek,  shall  suddenly  come  to  his  temple, 
even  the  Messenger  of  the  covenant,  whom  ye  delight  in : 
behold  he  shall  come,  saith  theLord  of  hosts." — *'Unto  yau 
that  fear  my  name  shall  the  Sun  of  righteousness  arise 
with  healing  in  his  wings." — "  Behold  I  will  sand  jfou 
Elijah  the  pro{^et  before  the  coming  of  the  great  and 
dxeadful  day  of  the  Lord ;  and  he  shall  turn  the  heart  of 
the  fotbera  to  the  ehildrefi,  and  the  heart  of  the  duidrBn 
*^«ir  fathers."       • 


S&  Isaiah  as  Tfi^l  as  Malaehi  had  pro|Aesied  of  the 
messenger  who  should  precede  the  Messkii  in  the  spnrit 
And  power  of  EMas :  and  when  John  the  Baptist  i^peared, 
he  described  himself  and  his  office  in  the  very  terms  which 
had  been  employed  by  the  prophets.    The  agreement  be^ 
tween  the  prophecy  and  the  circumstances  in  which  it  was 
fiilfiUed  is  exact  and  complete.    The  long  saccession  of 
prophets  from  Moses  to  Malachi  had  terminated ;  and  no 
prophet  arose,  as  was  intimated  in  the  concluding  words 
of  the  Old  Testament,  till  the  harbinger  of  the  Messiah 
appeared.    He  was  promised  under  the  name  of  Elijah  ; 
and  the  resemblance  between  that  distinguished  prophet 
and  John  the  Baptist  was  striking,  in  regard  to  the  au- 
sterity  of  their  lives,  their  active  zeal,  their  boldness  in 
reproving  sin,  and  their  diligence  in  labouring  to  reform 
their  countrymen.    The  propheey  bad  declared  that  a 
messenger  should  be  sent  to  prepare  the  way  of  the  Lord ; 
and  John  the  Baptist  appeared  as  the  jHrecursor  of  the 
Messiah,  preaching  repentance,  and  exhorting  the  people 
to  believe  on  him  that  should  come  after  him.  He  pointed 
him  out  as  the  Lamb  of  God  who  taketh  away  the  sin  of 
the  world :  and  as  Malachi  had  foretold  of  the  Messiah, 
Christ  came  to  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  announced  him- 
self as  the  Sun  of  righteousness,  the  light  of  the  worid^-w- 
the  Light  ordained  to  lighten  the  Gentiles,  and  to  be  the 
glory  of  the  people  Israel. 

29.  It  is  tiius  evident,  that  Christ  appeared  at  the  time 
which  prophecy  had  so  clearly  marked  out  for  the  Mes- 
siah's advent.  We  shall  .find  that  the  place  of  his  birth^ 
and  the  line  of  his  descent,  are  expressly  mentioned,  and 
apply  to  Christ  with  the  most  perfect  exactness.  He  was 
to  beef  the  tribe  of  Judah,  of  the  family  of  David,  and  to 
be  bom  in  the  town  of  Bethlehem*  "  There  shall  come 
forth  a  rod  out  of  the  stem  of  Jesse,  and  a  branch  shall 
glow  out  of  his  roots,  and  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  shali  rest 
.  ttpc«i;him..---*Behold  the  days  c(»ne,  saith  the  Lord,  thitt  I 
will  raise  unto  David  a  righteous  Brandi,  snd  a-khig 
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shall  feign  and  prosper,  and  shall  execute  judgment  and 
justice  on  the  earth,  and  this  is  the  name  wl»ereby  he  shaii: 
be  called^  Jehovah  our  righteousness."    About  seven  hun« 
dred  yean  before  the  appearance  of  Christ,  Mieab  foretold, 
in  the  following  words,  that  the  Messiah  should  be  bom 
in  Bethlehem :  "  Thou  Bethlehem  £{^ratah,  though  thou 
be  little  among  the  thousands  of  Judah,  yet  out  of  thee 
shall  he  come  forth  unto  me  that  is  to  be  ruler  in  Israel, 
whose  goings  forth  have  been  from  of  old,  from  everlasting." 
90.  That  Jesus  was  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  of  the 
house  and  lineage  of  David,  is  certain :  and  by  a  wonder- 
fill  ccmcurrenoe  of  circumstances  which  could  only  be  fore- 
known to  Omniscience,  he  was  bom  ii%  the  town  of 
Bethlehem.    Judea  having  become  an  app^idage  of  the 
Roman  empire,  Augustus,  for  purposes  of  state,  ordered  a 
general  enrolment  of  its  inhabitants.    But  this  decree  was 
to  be  carried  into  effect  in  conformity  with  the  Jewish 
method  of  classing  the  people,  and  which  required  that 
every  inhabitant  should  have  his  name  enrolled,  ^'  not  in 
the  dty  where  he  happened  to  reside,  bat  in  that  to  which 
the  founder  of  his  house  had  belonged,  and  which^  in  the 
language  of  the  Jews,  was  the  city  of  his  people.    By  this 
order,  which  was  totally  independent  of  the  will  of  Joseph 
and  Mary,  and  which  involved  in  it  a  decree  of  the  Romui 
emperor  then  for  the  first  time  issued  concerning  Judea, 
and  a  resolution  of  the  king  of  Judea  to  adopt  a  particular 
mode  of  executing  that  decree,  Joseph  and  Mary  are 
brought  from  a  distant  comer  of  Palestine  to  Bethlehem. 
They  are  brought  at  a  time  when  Mary  would  not  have 
chosen  such  a  journey :  and  Jesus,  to  their  great  incoit- 
venience  and  distress,  is  bom  in  a  stable,  and  laid  in  a 
manger."    In  this  wonderful  manner  did  the  providence 
of  Ood  connect  the  time  and  place  of  the  birth  of  Jesus, 
so  as,  without  the  possibility  of  human  contrivance  and 
preparation,  to  have  fulfilled  the  words  of  andent  propbecyi 
31*  As  the    prophecies  respecting  the   time  of  tha 
Me8iiak%  i^^pearance,  the  tribe  and-fiunily  from  wJiid»  ha 
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should  descaid^  and  the  place  of  hh  birUi,  were  thus  iuU 

filled  in  Christy  so  were  the  numerous  and  minute  pre. 

dictions  concerning  his  life>  character^  offices^  miraelesi 

sufferings,  death,  resurrection,  and  ascension,  accomplished 

in  Jesus.    He  is  represented  as  a  partaker  of  the  nature 

of  man,  and  as  possessing,  at  the  same  time^  equality  with 

God  ;  as  being  bom  into  the  world,  and  as  existing  from 

everlasting.    "  Unto  us  a  Child  is  born,  unto  us  a  Son  is 

given,  and  the  government  shall  be  upon  his  shoulders ; 

and  his  name  shall  be  called  Wonderful,  Counsellor,  th^ 

Mighty  God,  the  Everlasting  Father,  the  Prince  of  Peace; 

Of  the  increase  of  his  government  and  peace  there  shall  be 

no  end,  upon  the  throne  of  David,  and  upon  his  kingdom, 

to  order  it,  and  to  establish  it  with  judgment  and  with 

justice,  from  henceforth,  even  for  ever."    His  ministry 

was  to  be  characterized  by  works  of  power  and  benevo^ 

lence :  "  The  eyes  of  the  blind  shall  be  opened,  and  the 

ears  of  the  deaf  shall  be  unstopped  ,*  the  lame  man  shall 

leap  as  an  hart,  and  the  tongue  of  the  dumb  sing ;" — a  de« 

scription  of  the  days  of  the  Messiah  to  which  our  L(Nrd 

refers  as  verified  in  regard  to  himself:  ''  Go  your  way,  and. 

tdl  John  what  things  ye  have  seen  and  heard ;  how  that 

the  blind  see,  the  lame  walk,  the  lepers  are  cleansed,  the 

deaf  hear,  the  dead  are  raised." 

32.  Five  hundred  years  before  the  event,  his  entranee 
into  Jerusalem,  and  the  circumstances  which  should  at^; 
tend  it,  are  celebrated  by  the  prophet  Zechariah :  '*  Re. 
yAce  greatly,  O  daughter  of  Zion ;  shout,  O  daughter  of 
Jerusalem ;  behold  thy  King  cometh  unto  thee ;  he  is 
just,  and  having  salvation,  lowly,  and  riding  upon  an  ass,> 
and  upon  a  colt,  the  foal  of  an  ass."  To  see  how  exactly.. 
this  prediction  was  verified  in  Christ,  we  have  only  U^. 
read  the  account  given  by  the  evangelist  of  his  entrance^ 
into  Jerusalem.  ^^  And  they  cast  their  garments  upon 
the  colt,  and  they  set  Jesus  thereon :  as  it  is  wrUteni  Feae 
not,  daughter  of  Zion ;  behold  thy  King  cometbi  ^it^tipg 
on  an  ass's  eolt^^-And  as  they  went,  th^  spread  t^r 


d«ttiesia  tbe  way.  And  what  be  was  oome  nighf  eves 
now  fit  the  deaoeai  of  the  Mount  of  OliTes,  the  wh^ 
mukitude  of  the  diedples  began  to  rejoice  and  prrae  God 
with  a  load  voice  for  ail  the  mighty  works  that  they  hsd 
seen ;  saying.  Blessed  be  the  King  that  eometh  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord;  peace  in  heaven>  and  glory  in  the 
highest"  To  show  that  this  prediction  did  not  produce 
its  own  aeeomplishniettt,  the  evangelist  John  relates,  that 
"  these  things  understood  not  his  disciples  at  the  &nt; 
but  that  when  Jesus  was  glorified^  then  remembered  they 
that  these  things  were  written  of  him^  and  that  they  had 
done  those  things  unto  him." 

9B.  The  Messiah  is  represented  by  the  {H^phets  as  dis^ 
tingttished  by  his  purity,  meekness^  gentl^iess,  and  unos- 
tentatious kindness  and  benevolence.    He  was  to  he  a 
righteous  person^  and  to  be  possessed  of  every  virtue  ia 
the  highest  degree.    In  these  respects  he  was  to  be  fer 
superior  to  the  scms  of  men.  '^  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  diaU 
rest  upon  him,  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  understanding, 
the  spirit  of  counsel  and  might,  the  spirit  of  knowledge 
and  of  tile  fear  of  the  Lord. — Righteousness  shall  be  the 
girdle  of  his  Idns,  and  faithfulness  the  girdle  of  his  rcana* 
He  ha^  done  no  violence,  neither  was  there  any  deceit 
in  his  lips. — He  shall  feed  his  flock  like  a  shepherd ;  he 
shidl  gather  the  lambs  with  his  arm,  and  carry  them  in 
his  bosom.    A  bruised  reed  shall  he  not  break,  and  the 
smoking  flax  shall  he  not  quench.    He  shall  not  cry,  nw 
lift  up,  nor  cause  his  voice  to  be  heard  in  the  streeC    In 
how  perfect  a  manner  was  this  representation  of  the  Mes- 
siah verified  in  Christ.    Such  was  his  wisdom,  that  he 
spake  as  never  man  spake;  his  compassion,  that  he  wait 
about  continually  doing  good ;  his  purity,  that  n^  one 
could  charge  him  with  sin ;  his  humility,  that  he  pe^ 
formed  the  most  stupendous  miracles  with  studied  sim^ 
plieity  and  unostentation ,-  his  peaceable  dispositi<m,  tM 
whim  the:  people  would  have  made  him  their  king>.  b^ 
withdrew  into  retiremait;  andhismeeknessii  thathevM 


lad  «s  a  koib  to  ibe  ^ughier,  and  as  a  sliee^  before  h«r 
sineavers  is  damb>  so  he  0{>ened  not  his  monlfa. 

84.  But  while  possessing  these  extnordinary  exeel- 
lencies,  the  Messiah  is  represented  by  the  prophets  as  poor 
and  despised^  a  man  of  sorrows,  and  acquainted  with 
grief;  as  rejected  by  his  own  people^  and  at  length  oeii* 
demned   to  death.    "  He   shall   grow  np  before  the 
liord  as  a  tender  plant,  and  as  a  root  out  of  a  dry 
groand :  he  hath  no  form  or  comehaess;  and  when  we 
shall  see  him,  tiiere  is  no  beauty  that  we  ekoM.  desive 
biia.    Surely  he  hath  borne  our  griefe,  and  carried  our 
sorrows ;  yet  we  did  esteem  him  stricken,  smitten  of  God>. 
and  afflieted.    But  he  was  wounded  for  our  transgres- 
siona;  he  was  bruised  for  our  iniquities ;  the  chastisement 
of  oar  peace  was  upon  him,  and  with  his  stripes  we  ave 
healed*    AH  we  like  sheep  have  gone  astray;  we  havie 
turned  every  one  to  his  own  way,  and  the  Lord  laid  on 
him  the  iniquity  of  us  all.    He  was  oppressed,  and  he 
was  afflicted,  yet  he  opened  not  his  mouth.    He  is  brol^:ht. 
as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter^  and  as  a  sheep  before  her 
shearav  is  dumb,  so  he  opened  not  his  mouth« — He  waa 
cut  off  out  of  the  land  of  the  living ;  for  the  transgression 
of  my  people  was  he  smitten  to  death."    How  exactly 
were  these  predictions  fulfilled  in  Him  who,  when  he 
caane  to  his  own,  was  not  received  by  them ;  who,  while 
the  foxes  have  holes,  and  the  birds  of  the  air  have  nests, 
had  not  where  to  lay  his  head ;  and  who,  after  he  had 
lon^  endured  the  contradiction  of  sinners,  humbled  him* 
self,  and  became  obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of 
the  cross ! 

35.'  Bat  in  connexion  with  this  deep  humiliation,  pro* 
phecy  represented  the  Messiah  as  a  victorious  conquen^, 
who  should  rise  from  the  dead,  triumph  over  death,  the 
grave,  and  all  his  enemies,  and  ascend  to  heaven  in  gloiy 
and  majesty.  '*  Thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in  heD>  . 
nether  wilt  thou  sufiler  thine  Holy  One  to  see  eorruptioa* 
Th^ci  wiH  show  me  the  path  of  life:  in  thy  pcesence  is« 
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fbhieflB  of  joy ;  at  thy  right  hand  there  are  pleasures  for 
evermore.  When  thou  ghalt  make  his  soul  an  offering 
f<w  sin,  he  shall  see  his  seed,  he  shall  prolong  his  days^«nd 
the  pleasure  of  the  Lord  shall  prosper  in  his  hand.  He 
shall  see  of  the  travail  of  his  soul,  and  shall  be  satisfied: 
by  his  knowledge  shall  my  righteous  servant  justify  many ; 
for  he  shall  bear  their  iniquities.  Therefore  will  I  divide 
him  a  portion  with  the  great,  and  he  shall  divide  the  spoil 
with  the  strong ;  because  he  hath  poured  out  his  soul  unto 
death ;  and  he  was  numbered  with  the  transgressors ;  and 
he  bare  the  sin  of  many,  and  made  intercession  for .  the 
transgressors^ — Thou  hast  ascended  on  high,  thou  hast  led 
captivity  captive :  thou  hast  received  gifts  for  men ;  yea, 
for  the  rebellious  also,  that  the  Lord  God  might  dwell 
among  them.**  The  perfect  fulfilment  of  these  predictions 
in  the  resurrection,  ascension,  and  glorification. of  Christ, 
is  obvious  and  striking. 

36.  Thus  does  it  appear  that  Christ,  in  his  character, 
offices,  and  salvation,  was  the  subject  of  prophecy  from 
the  earliest  dawn  of  divine  revelation  through  the  succes- 
sive ages  of  the  world,  until  it  was  at  length  manifested 
ttr  the  aged  Simeon,  that  he  should  not  see  death  before 
he  had  seen  the  Lord's  Christ.  Prophecy  became  clearer 
and  clearer  as  this  period  approached ;  and  described  with 
the  minuteness  and  particularity  of  historical  narration, 
the  life,  ministry,  redemption,  and  reign  of  the  Messiah. 
How  vast  and  magnificent  is  the  prophetic  scheme  which 
is  thus  developed  !  How  wonderful  that  it  should  receive 
its  accomplishment  in  a  way  that  opposed  the  fondest 
wishes  and  hopes  of  the  very  people  with  whom  was  de- 
posited the  sacred  book  in  which  this  divine  scheme  is 
revealed  !  How  wonderful  that  it  should  have  been  ful- 
filled by  the  agency  of  men  who  were  following  out  their 
own  prejudices  and  passions;  and  who,  in  killing  the 
Prince  of  life,  and  crucifying  the  Lord  of  glory,  verified 
the  long  series  of  predictions  which  were  written  in  Moses 
and  in  all  the  prophets  concerning  him !    **  The  ston^ 
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ivhich  the  builders  rejected  is  become  the  head  stone  of 
th€^  comer.  This  is  the  Lord's  doing;  it  is  marvellous  in 
our  eyes." 

37*  Were  we  to  restrict  onr  attention^  in  considering 
the  prophecies  that  refer  to  the  Redeemer^  to  the  fifly- 
third  chapter  of  Isaiah,  the  exact  fulfilment  of  its  various 
particulars  is  amply  sufficient  to  establish  the  truth  of 
Christianity.  The  Jews  have  attempted  to  evade  the 
difficulties  in  which  the  consideration  of  this  chapter  has 
involved  them ;  they  have  argued,  that  the  prophecy  did 
not  relate  to  one  man,  but  to  one  people,  the  Jews»  who 
have  been  smitten  of  God  for  their  sins.  But  the  words 
of  the  prophet  in  this  chapter, — "  He  was  cut  oflF  out  of 
the  land  of  the  living :  for  the  transgression  of  my  people 
was  he  stricken," — are  decisive  in  showing  the  absurdity 
of  this  interpretation. 

This  remarkable  prophecy  has  not  only  silenced  the 
Jews,  but  has  been  the  means  of  converting  unbelievers 
to  the  faith  of  the  gospel.  The  case  of  the  Earl  of  Roches, 
ter,  who  lived  the  life  of  a  libertine  and  atheist,  but  who 
died  the  death  **  of  a  penitent  Christian,"  is  well  known. 
The  perusal  of  this  chapter,  the  consideration  of  its  inter- 
esting contents,  and  of  their  complete  fulfilment,  operated, 
through  the  divine  blessing,  in  leading  him  to  believe  on 
Him  who  was  wounded  for  his  transgressions,  and  bruised 
for  his  iniquities,  and  by  whose  stripes  he  was  healed. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

OK  THE  BOUBLE  SENSE  OF  PKOPHECT. 

1.  Bbsidbs  the  direct  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament, 
which  were  originally  intended  to  apply  to  Christ  aloi^, 
there  are  many  predictions  which  have  a  double  sen^  or 
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aippliealioii^  whkb  relate  primarily  te  elmnui^i^  and  events 
in  the  hislory  of  the  Jews^  or  of  other  ancient  nations^  bat 
mhich  ultimately  refer  to  Christ  and  to  his  kingdom. 

S*  Before  entering  on  the  consideration  of  this  class  of 
predictions,  I  may  obserre^  that  infidel  writers  have  at- 
templed>  by  an  unfair  representation  of  them^  to  assail  and 
aabvert  Christianity.  Collins^  in  his  Disooorse  on  the 
Oioonds  and  Reasons  of  the  Christian  Religicm,  published 
upwards  of  a  oentuiy  ago^  under  the  professed  design  of 
doing  real  service  to  Christianity^  by  establishing  it  on  a 
sure  and  solid  foundation^  aims  at  showing  that  it  is  un- 
supported by  evidence^  and  consequently,  that  it  is  nnde- 
serving  of  credit 

3.  His  scheme  is  this :  that  our  Saviour  imd  his  apostles 
pot  the  whole  proof  of  Christianity  solely  and  entirely 
upon  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament ;  that  if  these 
prooft  are  valid^  Christianity  is  established  upon  its  true 
foundation ;  but  if  they  are  invalidj  and  the  arguments 
bnraght  from  thence  be  not  conclusive,  and  the  prophecies 
cited  from  thence  be  not  fulfilled^  Christianity  has  no 
frandation,  and  is  therefore'  false.  Accordingly,  he  sets 
hipiself  to  show^  that  the  prophecies  cited  in  the  New 
Testament  from  the  Old^  in  proof  of  Christianity^  four  or 
fife  of  which  he  particularly  considers,  are  only  typical  and 
allegorical  proofs ;  and  that  allegorical  proofs  are  no  proofs, 
according  to  scholastic  rules ;  that  is,  as  he  plainly  int^ids 
it,  according  to  the  rules  of  sound  reason  and  common 
sense.  He  asserts  that  the  apostles  put  a  new  interpreta- 
ticm  on  the  Jewish  books,  which  was  not  agreeable  to  the 
obvious  and  literal  meaning  of  those  books,  and  was  con- 
trary  to  the  sense  of  the  Jewish  nation :  that  Christianity 
derives  all  its  authority  from  the  Old  Testament,  and  is 
wholly  revealed  there,  not  literally,  but  mystically  and 
allegorically;  and  that,  consequently,  the  Old  Testament 
ia  the  sole  true  canon  of  Christians.  But  Christianity  de- 
rived no  real  support  from  Judaism^  and  therefor^  fnusl 
be  false.  * 
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4.  The  answer  to  tkis  scheme  is  obvious  to  every  OAe 
who  is  acquainted  with  the  evidenees  of  divine  reveleAioni 
In  the  first  place,  its  fandamental  [urineiple,  iiiainely>  thail 
the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  are  the  sole  founda- 
ticm  of  Christianity^  and  the  only  proofs  insisted  on  by  one 
Loird  and  his  apostles  in  its  confirmation,  is  absoliitety 
&lae.  They  appealed  to  the  namerous  miraculous  wodu 
whkh  they  performed,  as  famishing  indubitable  attesla-« 
tioo  of  their  divine  mission.  These  prove  that  they  were 
sent  from  God,  and  that  the  doctrines  which  they  ddiversd 
in  his  name  possess  divine  authority. 

5.  Besides,  we  have  already  seen  that  there  are  prow 
pheeies  in  the  Old  Testament  which  apply,  not  in  a 
secondary,  but  in  their  primary  sense,  to  the  Messiah, 
and  to  the  disp^sation  of  the  gospel.  We  shall  now 
illustrate  some  of  those  prophecies  which  are  apfdicaUe 
to  Je«i8  only  in  a  typical  and  secondary  sense ;  uid  diow 
that  they  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  nature  and  desigu 
of  prophecy.  ^'  We  rest  the  argument  from  prophecy 
upon  those  predictions  which  expressly  point  to  the  Mes- 
siah, and  upon  that  authority  which  the  miracles  of  Jesn^ 
and  his  apostles  gave  to  them  as  interpreters  of  prophe^^ 
And  we  say,  that  when  their  interpretation  of  those  pn)u 
pheeies,  which  were  originally  applicable  to  other  eventsi 
gives  to  every  expression  in  them  a  natural  and  complete 
^amae,  and  at  the  same  time  coincides  with  the  spirit  of 
those  predictions  coneeming  the  gospel  which  are  directs 
we  have  the  best  reason  for  receiving  this  further  mean- 
ings not  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other,  but  as  the  full 
exposition  of  the  words  of  the  prophet."  Nor,  when  w^ 
consider  the  nature  of  prophecy  as  that  which  came  not 
by  the  will  of  man,  but  that  which  holy  men  spake  as 
they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  will  it  appear  that 
there  is  any  thing  in  the  double  sense  ascribed  to  a  certain 
class  of  predictions,  unworthy  of  the  wisdom  of  God,  or 
to  t^s  revealed  puipoie  of  mercy  regarding  the  human- 
•race.  ... 
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6.  We  are  taught  that  the  redemptioii  of  mankind  was 
tile  great  theme  of  prophecy  fram  the  hegifioing;  tliat 
the  prophet!  theouelves  were  but  imperfectly  informed  of 
the  meaning  and  design  of  their  own  predictions ;  that  they 
searched  and  inquired  diligently  into  their  import ;  and 
that  it  was  in  many  instances  revealed  to  them^  that  their 
predictions  related  less  to  their  own  times  than  to  ours ; 
and  that  they  were  appointed  to  minister^  not  for  them* 
selves,  but  for  us^  the  things  which  are  nOw  made  known 
to  us  by  the  gospel. 

7.  It  is  of  importance  here  to  recollect,  that  the  leading 
disracters  and  events  in  the  Jewish  history  were  designed 
to  furnish  typical  representations  of  persotiages  and  events 
in  gospel  times.  This  doctrine  is  expressly  tmight  by  the 
writers  of  the  New  Testament;  and  believing  that  it  k 
well  founded,  it  affords  peculiar  evidence  of  the  truth  and 
divine  authority  of  the  gospel ;  as  it  strikingly  illustrates 
the  wisdom  and  overruling  providence  of  God,  who  work- 
eth  all  things  after  the  counsel  of  his  own  will. 

8.  At  an  early  period  of  the  histCMry  of  the  world  he 
selected  one  people  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  placed  them 
under  the  direction  of  an  extraordinary  providence,  and 
caused  the  leading  characters  and  events  among  them  to 
furnish  to  later  ages  typical  instruction  concerning  the 
redemption  of  the  human  race  through  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  While  the  persons  whose  history  was  tlius  de- 
signed to  be  typically  instructive  acted  as  free  agents,  and 
were  moved  by  their  own  views  and  affections,  they  were 
rendered  the  instruments  of  affgrding  typical  representa- 
tions of  the  means  by  which  the  salvation  of  the  gospel 
was  to  be  effected.  The  leading  events  in  the  history  of 
•Melchisedek,  Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  Mosm, 
David,  and  others,  typified  some  events  in  the  lil»of  Him 
who  appeared  in  the  fulness  of  time  to  put  away  sin  by 
the  sacrifice  of  himself. 

0*i  In  iOce  manner,  ^e  ritual  of  the.  Mesase  ecosmny 
had  a  designed  reference  to  Christianity.    It  was  j  the 
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^ladow  of  good  things  to  come :  a  system  of  signs  adapted 
to  the  existing  state  of  the  worlds  the  import  of  which  was 
better  understood  by  the  persons  to  whom  they  were  ad^ 
dressed  than  we  can  easily  imagine.  '^  Even  their  refers 
ence  to  revelations^  events,  and  personages^  beyond  the 
Jewish  dispensation^  which  is  as  clearly  established  'W 
any  fact  of  the  same  kind  can  be^  the  sincere  and  devoot 
worshippers  of  every  age  were  more  or  less  qualified  to 
appreciate,  when  they  searched  diligently  to  discover  what, 
and  what  manner  of  time,  the  Spirit  which  was  in  their 
ritual  did  signify,  when  it  testified  beforehand  the  suffer- 
ii^  of  Christ,  and  the  glory  which  should  follow."  While 
the  blood  of  the  inferior  animals,  offered  in  divinely  insti^^ 
tuted  sacrifice,  could  not  take  away  sins,  it  served  as  an 
emblematical  sign  of  the  great  atonemeht  to  be  made  for 
the  redemption  of  the  world  by  the  Son  of  God.  The 
institution  of  sacrifice,  divinely  appointed  immediately 
after  the  fall,  and  maintained  till  the  Christian  era,  pre^ 
served  from  age  to  age  the  symbols  and  the  knowledge;  of 
salvation.  At  l^gth  he  appeared  to  whom  these  symbols 
bad  a  reference ;  and  who,  by  his  atoning  death,  finished 
transgression,  made  an  end  of  sin,  made  reconciliation  for 
iniquity,  and  brought  in  everlasting  righteousness.  It  is 
indeed  impossible  for  a  candid  mind  to  examine  the  con 
respondenee  between  the  £eu^  contained  in  the  history  of 
the  gospel,  and  the  representation  of  them  exhibited,  as  i^ 
afirmed,:in  the. typical  ordmanoes  of  the  Mosaic  econmny, 
without  being  satisfied,  "  that  the  dispensation  of  the 
gospel  was  in  preparation  ever  since  the  fall  of  man ;  and 
that  the  institutions  established  among  the  Jews  were 
originally  designed  to  transmit  to  us,  by  many  unconscious 
ukL  unwilling  witnesses,  the  most  animated  images  and 
anticipations  both  of  the  substance  and  of  the  effects  of 
Christianity, — glorious  monuments,  raised  on  the  history 
of  the  world,  of  the  manifold  wisdom  and  grace  of  God, 
'**  feid;from  ages  and  generations,  and  now  made  nmnifest 
to  thtt'Bamts."  .       . 
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10.  The  doctrine  of  types,  and  of  typical  propIieCT,  19 
hi  perfect  accordance  with  the  constitution  of  tbe  human 
mind.  For  the  language  of  signs  is  as  natural  to  man  ai 
^e  hmguage  of  words,  or  of  articulate  sounds.  In  the 
eariier  stages  of  society,  signs  of  various  descriptions  are 
onployed  to  denote  things,  and  they  are  so  used  cluefly 
because  they  are  calculated  forcibly  to  express  the  intended 
signification,  as  well  as  to  supply  the  poverty  of  language. 
Hence  the  origin  of  metaphorical  diction  and  of  picture- 
writing.  Before  language  is  sufficiently  copious  in  words^ 
there  is  a  necessity  felt  of  extending  them  beyond  their 
literal  sense ;  and  the  analogical  or  metaphorical  signifi- 
cation is  continued  after  the  necessity  which  gave  rise  to 
it  ceases  to  have  existence.  There  is  also  a  propriety  in  the 
use  of  such  language,  inasmuch  as  it  addresses  the  mind 
tbrouj^  the  medium  of  the  senses,  and  thus  more  effec- 
tually conveys  its  meaning  to  the  heart  Hence  the  ire^ 
quent  use  of  parable,  which  is  a  similitude  taken  from 
things  natural  in  order  to  instruct  us  in  things  sjurituaL 

11.  Hence  also  the  language  of  signs  or  of  types. .  They 
have  been  divided  into  three  classes,— legal,  prophetical, 
and  historical.  The  sacrifices,  festivals,  and  modes  oC 
worship  divinely  appointed  to  the  Jews,  were  of  the  first 
class.  Historical  types  are  numerous,  and  are  the  d^arac* 
ten,  actions,  and  circumstances  of  persons  recorded  in  the 
Old  Testament,  so  ordered  by  Providence  as  to  be  exact 
prefigurations  of  the  characters,  actions,  and  circumstances 
of  persons  under  the  gospel  dispensation. 

12.  When  the  projects  prefigured  or  signified  things 
future  by  means  of  external  symbols,  the  symbols  whkh 
they  employed  are  termed  prophetical  types.  The  subju- 
gation of  a  people  is  signified  by  making  bonds  and  yokes. 
The  dispersion  and  restoration  of  the  Jews  lure  intimated 
by  the  valley  full  of  dry  bones.  The  calling  of  the  Gen* 
tiles  is  denoted  by  the  descent  of  a  vessel,  let  down  firoju 
heaven,  containing  all  manner  of  living  creatures.  Under 
the  veil  of  an  allegory  or  parable  the  prophets  sometimes 
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deliTefed  pfredletioiu.  We  have  a  beaiUifui  and  ttriking 
example  of  this  in  the  forty-fifth  Psalm,  which  in  many 
respects  resemhles  the  Song  of  Solomon,  and  whidi  in 
language  of  great  force,  tenderness,  and  occasional  subli- 
mity, describes  the  love  and  union  of  the  Redeemer  and 
his  church  under  the  similitude  of  a  marriage. 

13.  It  is  ajffirmed  by  God  himself  that  this  was  one  of 
the  ordinary  ways  by  which  he  communicated  his  will  to 
Israel  through  the  prophets:  "  1  have  spoken  by  the  pnv 
phets :  and  I  have  multiplied  visions,  and  used  similitudes, 
by  the  ministry  of  the  prophets/'  The  prophet  often  ex* 
plained  the  import  of  the  type,  when  the  event  signified 
was  near;  and  when  he  did  not,  it  would  appear  that  the 
people  were  generally  aware  that  it  was  intended  for  an* 
other;  from  some  impropriety  in  the  action,  inconsiatent 
with  the  character  of  the  doer,  or  of  him  to  whom  it  was 
immediately  ascribed,  they  were  led  to  think  it  looked 
farther,  and  were  desirous  of  ascertaining  its  meaning. 
'*  Wilt  thou  not  tell  us  what  these  things  are  to  us  that 
thou  dost  so?"  was  their  form  of  expostulation  with 
Ezekiel,  who  remarks  of  them  in  another  place,  that  they 
used  to  say  of  him,  "  Ah  !  Lord,  doth  he  not  speak  pa. 
rabies?"  It  is  therefore  certain  that  the  prophets  did 
describe  the  character,  office,  and  reign  of  the  Messiah  in 
other  persons,  whom  they  designed  as  types  of  him.  There 
was  nothing  incongruous  in  this,  or  inconsistent  with  the 
nature  of  prophecy,  or  the  constitution  of  human  nature. 
Why  might  they  not  in  the  persons  of  others  foretell  the 
actions,  the  sufferings,  the  mediatorial  offices,  and  the 
sayings  of  the  Redeemer  ?  Is  it  not  certain  that  they  fore- 
told many  things  that  should  be  done  and  suffered  in 
future  times  by  some  of  the  princes  of  Judah,  by  the  body 
of  the  Jewish  people,  and  by  the  surrounding  nations  ? 
No  good  reason  can  be  alleged  why  they  should  not  in 
the  manner  alluded  to  have  described  the  glories  of  Hin^ 
who  has  been  so  fully  witnessecl  to  by  the  law  and  the 

prophets. 

u  ■  '  '" 
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14*  On  the  wninry,  the  best  reaaons  can  be  asngned 
why  the  prophets  were  in  some  cases  directed  to  conduct 
their  ministry  by  a  method  whidi  was  neoessarily  accom- 
panied with  some  degree  of  obscurity.  For  the  nature  of 
prophecy  requires  that  it  should  not  be  so  clear  as  to  en- 
croach on  the  present  order  of  providence,  or  on  the  free 
agenqr  of  men.  On  this,  and  on  other  groonds,  the  pro- 
phets were  moved  to  conceal  much  of  what  was  intended 
for  the  Messias  in  types  and  allusions;  to  pre-signify 
spiritual  things  in  earthly  and  temporal  expressions,  and 
under  the  terms  of  several  parts  of  worship  in  the  Jewish 
religion,  denote  other  things  analogous  to  them  in  the 
Christian.  These  prophecies  were  to  remain  in  that  state 
of  comparative  obscurity  till  the  days  of  their  accomplish- 
ment began  to  dawn,  and  by  attention  to  the  style  of 
Scripture,  and  comparing  the  less  clear  and  typical  with 
other  oracles  more  express  and  direct,  men  were  enabled 
to  explain  the  scc^  of  them. 

15.  I  shall  now  advert  to  some  of  the  prophecies  which 

were  originally  intended  to  have  a  double  meaning ;  and 

which  were  so  understood  both  by  the  propheta  and  the 

Jewish  people.    At  the  same  time,  it  is  proper  to  remark, 

that  the  authority  of  the  prq)het  was  established  when 

his  prediction  was  fulfilled  in  the  first  events  to  which  it 

related,  even  though  these  were  in  themselves  of  little 

importance,  when  compared  with  those  which  were  chiefly 

in  the  view  of  the  prophecy.    Though  its  ultimate  design 

was  not  then  understood,  it  was  fully  ascertained  by  its 

first  accomplishment  to  have  been  a  genuine  and  inspired 

prophecy.    The  people  having  their  attention  fixed  on  its 

subordinate  subject,  saw  it  placed  on  the  prophetic  record, 

as  a  new  demonstration  of  the  presence  of  the  God  of 

Israel,  and  of  the  miraculous  providence  which  sustained 

their  theocracy,  without  perceiving  in  every  instance  its 

remote  implication. 

16.  The  prophets  themselves  were  not  always  acquainted 
either  with  the  full  meaning  or  with  the  ultimate  design 
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of    the  prophecies  intrusted  to  them.     They  spoke  not 
from  their  own  understandings^  but  as  they  were  directed 
by  the  Spirit  of  God.    There  would  of  consequence  be 
many  instances  in  which  the  inspired  prophet  would  sup- 
pose himself  to  be  chiefly  employed  in  predicting  occur- 
rences which  affected  the  Jewish  state^  when  he  was 
unconsciously  employed  to  foretell  the  history  or    to 
describe  the  characters  of  the  reign  of  Christ.     There 
Mrould  be  others  in  which^  though  he  was  aware  that  his 
prediction  included  something  more  interesting  and  im. 
portant  than  the  events  to  which  it  was  first  applied,  he 
did  not  precisely  see  the  object  to  which  he  was  persuaded 
it  ultimately  referred.     Hence  the  prophets  are  said  to 
have  **  inquired  and  searched  diligently^  what^  and  what 
manner  of  time^  the  Spirit  of  Christ  which  was  in  them 
did  signify^  when  it  testified  beforehand  the  sufferings  of 
Christ,  and  th^  glory  that  should  follow."* 

17*  The  following  promise  (1  Sam.  vii.  12)  was  prim, 
arily  applied  to  Solomon  by  the  prophet  Nathan;  and 
intended  to  give  to  David  an  assurance  of  the  per- 
petuity of  his  throne  and  kingdom ;  but  it  is  not  less 
certain  that  under  Solomon  another  king  was  designed,  a 
greater  than  Solomon,  the  Messiah.  This  is  certain,  be. 
cause  some  of  the  expressions  are  not  capable  of  a  literal 
interpretation^  and  must  be  understood  of  Him  who  was 
characterized  as  David's  Son  and  David's  Lord.  '^  I  will 
establish  the  throne  of  his  kingdom  for  ever.  I  will  be 
to  him  a  Father,  and  he  shall  be  to  me  a  Son. — Thy 
house  and  thy  kingdom  shall  be  established  for  ever." 
This  promise  is  applied  to  Christ  by  the  writer  of  the 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews;  and  it  is  unquestionable  that 
similar  language  is  employed  in  other  parts  of  the  OM 
Testament^  to  describe  the  character  of  the  Messiah,  and 
the  perpetuity  of  his  reign. 

18.  Thus,  in  the  eighty-ninth  Psalm  we  have  pre- 

•  1  Pet  L  10-^15. 
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seoted  to  our  view  in  the  person  of  Davids  as  a  type  of 
the  Redeemer^  the  blessings  of  the  covenant  of  redemption^ 
and  the  glories  of  Messiah's  reign.    This  is  the  interpv^ 
tation  given  of  it  by  the  Jews,  and^  indeed^  the  only  in- 
terpretation which  the  leading  expressions  in  a  part  ^tbe 
Psalm  will  bear.    "  Then  thou  spokest  in  visioa  to  thy 
Holy  One  and  saidst,  I  have  laid  help  upon  one  that  iM 
mighty ;  I  have  exalted  one  chosen  out  of  the  people.    I 
have  found  Davids  roy  servant,  with  my  holy  oil  have 
I  anointed  him ;  with  whom  my  hand  shall  be  establish- 
ed; mine  arm  also  shall  strengthen  him.    The  enemy 
sh^  not  exact  upon  him,  nor  the  son  of  wickedness  afflict 
him.    And  I  will  beat  down  his  foes  before  his  faee,  and 
plague  them  that  hate  him.    But  my  faithfulness  and  my 
mercy  shall  be  with  him ;  and  in  my  name  shall  hit  ham 
be  exalted.    I  will  set  his  hand  also  in  the  sea,  and  his 
right  hand  in  the  rivers.    He  shall  cry  unto  me>  Thoa 
art  my  Father,  my  God,  and  the  Rock  of  my  salvation. 
Also  I  will  make  him  my  first-bom,  higher  than  the 
kings  of  the  earth.    My  mercy  will  I  keep  for  him  iat 
evermore,  and  my  covenant  shall  stand  fast  with  him. 
His  seed  also  wiU  I  make  to  endure  for  ever,  and  hi^ 
throne  as  the  days  of  heaven.    His  seed  shall  endure  for 
ever,  and  his  throne  as  the  sun  before  me.    It  shall  be 
established  for  ever  as  the  moon,  and  as  a  fidthful  witness 
in  heaven." 

19.  These  predictions  describe  the  anointing,  the  me- 
diator^^L-^ffices,  and  victorious  reign  of  the  Redeemei^ 
Though  the  promises  to  the  posterity  of  David  were  is 
some  measure  performed  to  Solomon,  and  to  thenumefov 
succession  of  kings  which  reigned  over  Judah  till.tb^ 
captivity;  they  received  their  complete  accomplidm^ 
only  in  Christ,  whose  name  is  to  endure  for  ever,  aatt  ^ 
be  continued  as  long  as  the  sun.  They  were  not  fiilfiM 
punctuaUy  at  once,  to  use  the  words  of  Lord  BaooorM 
have  springing  and  germinating  accomplishment  iJflg)a^ 
many  a^es.    Distant  and  remote  events  were  (hot'lOD^ 
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Heeled  together  by  the  same  prophetic  spirit ;  and  the 
style  4xf  the  prophet  so  adapted  itself  to  this  double  pitU 
apsct,  as  to  paint  the  near  and  subordinate  event  in  terms 
that  emj^atically  represent  the  distant  and  more  consi- 

20*  In  like  manner^  the  second  Psalm  is  a  prophecy  of 

Christ;  and  as  such  repeatedly  quoted  in  the  New  Testa. 

ment.    The  subject  of  this  Psalm  seems  to  be  the  esta- 

l>li^ment  of  David  upon  his  throne^  notwithstanding  the 

O|>po6ition  made  to  it  by  his  enemies.    '*  If  we  read  over 

the  Psalm,  first  with  an  eye  to  the  literal  David,  the 

meaning  appears  obvious.    There  is  indeed  an  uncommon 

glow  in  the  expression,  and  sublimity  in  the  figures,  and 

the  dictioii  is  now  and  then  exaggerated,  as  it  were  on 

purpose  to  intimate  and  lead  us  to  the  contemplation  of 

higher  and  more  important  matters  concealed  within.  lit 

wMnplianee  with  this  admonition,  if  we  take  another  survey 

^f  the  Psalm,  as  relative  to  the  person  and  concerns  of  the 

^iritaal  David,  a  nobler  series  of  events  instantly  rises 

to  view,  and  the  meaning  becomes  more  evident  as  well 

as  ficalted.    The  colouring,  which  may  perhaps  seem  too 

bold  and  glowing  for  the  king  of  Israel,  will  no  longer 

appear  so  when  laid  upon  his  great  antitype.     After  we 

have  thus  attentively  considered  the  subjects  apart,  let  us 

look  at  them  together,  and  we  shall  behold  the  full  beauty 

and  majesty  of  this  most  charming  poem.    We  shall  per« 

c»ve  the  two  senses  very  distinct  from  each  other,  yet 

eonqnring  in  perfect  harmony,  and  bearing  a  wonde^ul 

resemblance  in  every  feature  and  lineament,  while  the 

analogy  between  them  is  so  exactly  preserved,  that  either 

may  pass  for  the  original  from  whence  the  other  was 

eopied.    New  light  is  continually  cast  on  the  phraseology, 

fresh  weight  and  dignity  are  added  to  the  sentiment,  till 

gradually  ascending  from  things  below  to  things  above, 

from  human  affairs  to  those  which  are  divine,  they  beat 

t^  great  important  theme  upwards  with  them,  and  ^  at 

iength^  place  it  in  the  height  and  brightness  of  heaven.'^ 
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21*  The  only  other  example  to  whieh  I  shall  allade  is 
a  quoteiioii  in  the  epbtle  to  ttie  Hebrews,  from  the  book 
of  I>6iiteroiiomy,  which  contains  a  oommand  to  the  angt^c 
hosts  lo  worship  the  Messiah.  "  When  he  Inringetii  in 
the  first  begotten  into  the  worlds  he  saith/And  let  all  the 
aogels  of  God  worship  him/'  The  expressions  form  a 
part  of  the  song  of  Moses ;  and  are  introduced  by  the 
sacred  writer  in  his  representation  of  the  heavens,  the 
aAgds^  and  all  the  sons  of  God^  as  taking  part  with  tiiem 
in  the  subjugation  of  their  enemies^  and  as  worshipping 
their  Ood.  This  appears  to  be  the  primary  application  of 
the  language  referred  to ;  and  in  this  sense  it  most  have 
been  highly  consolatory  to  the  people  when  they  were 
about  to  be  deprived  of  the  counsel  and  direction  of 
Moses. 

22.  But  when  the  same  language  is  used  by  the  apostle, 
as  containing  a  general  command  given  to  the  angels  of 
God  to  worship  as  their  Lord  and  Creator  the  Only  Be- 
gotten of  the  Father,  in  his  incarnate  state,  it  has  a  mean- 
ing and  a  force,  which  it  by  no  means  possesses  in  its 
original  application.  It  becomes  a  prophecy  equally  clear 
and  striking,  of  another  leader  like  unto  Mosesy  bnt  of 
far  superior  power  and  majesty,  who  was  to  arise  from 
among  their  brethren,  to  whom  not  only  the  nations 
around  them  were  to  be  subjected,  but  whom  all.  the 
angels  of  God  were  to  be  commanded  to  celebrate  or  wor- 
ship when  he  appeared. 

i3.  In  its  primary  sense  the  predicti^a  was  fulfilled, 
when  the  Israelites,  under  the  protection  of  the  God  of 
Abraham,  subdued  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan^  and  obtain- 
ed the  quiet  possession  of  their  country ;  though  this 
event,  important  as  it  was  to  the  Jews,  by  no  means  cor- 
responds to  the  ideas  we  receive  from  the  part  which  the 
language  of  the  prophecy  assigns  to  the  angels  and  to  all 
the  sons  of  God.  But  if  we  turn  our  attention  to  tiie 
nltimfate  application  of  the  prophecy,  we  find  the  kogusfe 
of  the  prophet  completely  realized^  when  the  a^el  of 
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God,  and  with  him  a  multitude  of  the  heavenly  host^ 
appeaired  to  the  shepherds  o£  Bethkhem,  pmiflng  God, 
and  celebrating  the  birth  of  the  Messiah,  sayiAf^  ^  Behold 
I  bring  you  glad  tidings  of  great  joy,  whidi  shall  be  to 
all  pe<^e ;  for  unto  you  is  bora  this  day,  in  the  city  of 
David,  a  Saviour,  which  is  Christ  the  Lord :  Olory  to 
Ood  in  the  highest,  on  earth  peace,  good  will  to  meib" 
The  prophecy  quoted  by  the  apostle  after  the  event  had 
happened  to  which  it  ultimately  refenred,  was  not  only 
literally  verified,  but  may  be  read  as  an  exact  representa- 
tion  of  a  recorded  fAct  in  the  history  of  the  Messiah's 
birth :  ''  When  he  bringeth  in  the  First-begotten  into 
the  world,  he  saith,  and  let  all  the  angels  of  God  worship 
him." 

24.  These  examples,  illustrative  of  the  double  meaning 
o£  many  of  the  prophecies  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament^ 
render  it  unnecessary  to  notice  in  detail  the  frivolous 
objections  made  by  superficial  thinkers  to  the  coizeet« 
nes8  with  which  some  of  the  passages  Ibund  in  the  New 
Testament  are  quoted  from  the  Old.  They  do  not  advert 
to  the  immediate  as  well  as  to  the  remote  application. 
Some  of  the  circumstances  which  they  allege  as  objectitms 
only  require  to  be  fully  examined  in  order  to  constitute 
them  strong  corroborations  of  the  truth. 

25.  It  IB  no  real  objection,  for  example,  that  the  pio- 
phedes  originally  intended  to  have  a  double  meaning,  are 
not  recorded  according  to  any  rule,  or  arranged  in  any 
order  which  human  invention  could  have  devised.  It  is 
admitted  that  they  are  scattered  through  every  part  <^  the 
Old  Testament  Scriptures,  and  that  many  of  them  have 
no  perceptible  reference  to  each  other.  They  are  fire- 
quently  found  as  detached  clauses  in  a  writing  which  re- 
lates  to  other  subjects ;  and  are  distinguished  as  genuine 
predictions  of  Christianity,  either  by  their  direct  informa- 
tion  of  the  New  Testament,  or  by  their  manifest  relation 
to  the  events  to  which  they  were  ultimately  intended  to 
apply. 
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26.  Bat  a  good  x^eason  najr  be  anigBtfd  fbr  this  in- 
lulated  form  in  wkieh  tiie  pretictaoiis  alluded  fa  ore  to  be 
foaad  in  the  Old  Testunettt  Scriptures.  When  a  pM^ 
dictioii  was  iateiided  to  have  an  ultimate  as  weiR  a»  a 
primary  eignifioation^  it  ii  evideirt  that  the  plaee  aengned 
to  it  in  the  record  moat  hare  been  regulated  not  by  its 
remote  but  by  its  first  application.  It  must  h»re'  afted 
in  its  natural  order  in  the  history  or  writing  of  "wliksh  it 
makes  a  part,  and  could  not  have  been  olherwiae  placed, 
without  losing  its  original  meaning  and  design.  It  was 
as  essential  to  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  that  every  pre£e- 
tion  should  have  been  clearly  connected  with  the  events 
to  which  it  primarily  related,  as  that  its  ultimate  appff- 
cation  should  not  have  been  permitted  to  interfere  wiA 
the  ordinary  course  of  human  affairs,  or  with  the  free 
agency  of  mankind. 

27-  The  existence  of  such  prophecies  in  the  Jewish  re- 
cord, from  the  commencement  to  the  close  of  the  ancient 
dispensation,  the  certainty  of  tiieir  primary  accomplish- 
ment, and,  at  the  same  time,  their  exact  correspondence, 
in  their  secondary  interpretation,  to  the  events  to  which 
the  New  Testament  has  applied  them,  supposing  these 
facts  to  be  admitted,  forms  a  striking  argument  fer  the 
truth  of  divine  revelation.  I  do  not  pretend  to  say,  that 
prophecies  of  the  double  sense  furnish  an  argument  of  the 
same  force  with  prophecies  on  the  same  subjects  wfaieh 
have  only  a  single  and  uniform  meaning;  but  I  aflSrm, 
that  when  a  long  series  of  prophecies,  which  have  thi) 
double  application,  is  united  to  a  similar  succession  of 
prophecies,  which  exclusively  relate  to  the  same  events, 
and  uniformly  bear  on  the  same  points,  they  must  add 
greatly  to  the  weight  of  the  general  conclusion  resulting 
from  both.  Their  uniform  coincidence  is  an  argument  by 
itself  that  both  have  proceeded  from  the  same  source^  and 
that  both  are  soundly  interpreted.* 

*  MoDcniirs  ETidaicai,  p.  168. 


..  S&  Thelre  iMy  be  msoasonly  knowif  to  God  hiinself 
for  his  ]ut¥ing  ehosen  tins  atoneof  the  methods  to  oOmmii- 
nmte  tii^  knowledge  of  dinne  thhigB.  It  might  be  for 
tile  poifose  of  aocording  wi^  the  state  of  sodety,  and 
wth  the  niiture  of  the  dispensation.  *^  It  might  be  from 
the  depth  of  things  to  eondliate  reverence  to  them^  and 
tf^  .raise  the  priee  of  knowing  them  by  the  difficolty  of  at- 
ittipBg  unto  it:  it  might  be  to  improve  ^e  understand- 
ingsof  men  by  exercise,  to  inflame  their  desire,  fo  excite 
tbar  industry^  to  render  them  modest  and  hnmble ;  it 
migl^  be  for  occasion  to  reward  an  honest  and  diligent 
8^v4y  of  God's  word;  it  might  be  to  eonceal  some  things 
tt&m  pome  perwrns  unworthy  or  unfit  to  know  them^ 
Tiom  haughty  and  self-conceited  parsons.*^ 


CHAPTER  IX. 


OK  PROPHECY. 


1.  A  THIRD  series  of  prophecies  regard  the  diffusion  of 
the  gospel  and  the  enlargement  of  the  Redeemer's  king- 
dom. It  was  distinctly  foretold  that  the  law  should  be 
abrogated^  and  that  a  more  spiritual  and  perfect  dispen- 
sation should  be  introduced,  adapted  to  the  circumstances 
of  all  nations,  and  which  should  embrace  both  Jews  and 
Gentiles. 

2.  The  imperfection  of  the  Mosaical  economy  rendered 
the  gospel  dispensation  necessary.  This  imperfection  did 
not  ctmsist  in  its  being  unsuited  to  the  end  for  which  it  was 
imtituted,  but  in  its  being  only  a  part  of  the  revelation 
of  €k)d^  purpose  of  redeeming  love  and  mercy.  It  was 
specially  designed  for  one  nation,  and  intended  to  preserve 
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Israel  8e])arate  from  every  other  peopled  But  in  the  ful- 
ness of  time,  when  the  GentileB  were  to  be  called  to  the 
same  privileges  with  the  Jews,  it  was  necessary  that  the 
ordinances  of  Jadaism  should  be  superseded,  and  that 
others  more  simple  in  their  nature,  and  adapted  to  the 
circumstances  of  all  mankind,  should  be  appointed  in  their 
room.  The  institutions  of  the  Mosaic  economy,  though 
significant,  were  burdensome,  and  tended  to  engender  a 
spirit  of  bondage ;  those  of  the  gospel  are  few  in  number, 
spiritual  in  their  nature,  and  accordant  with  that  spirit  of 
adoption  which  approaches  unto  God  with  filial  ccmfidenoe. 
The  former  were  chiefly  confined  to  one  people;  the  lat- 
ter, like  the  blessings  of  salvation,  are  alike  designed  for 
men  of  all  nations.  The  founder  of  the  dispensation  of 
the  law  was  only  a  servant ;  but  the  founder  of  the  gospel 
dispensation  is  a  Son.  "  And  Moses  verily  was^faithfiil 
in  all  his  house,  as  a  servant,  for  a  testimony  of  those 
things  which  were  to  be  spoken  hereafter ;  but  Christ,  as 
a  Son  over  his  own  house,  whose  house  are  we,  if  we  hold 
fast  the  confidence  and  the  rejoicing  of  the  hope  firm  unto 
the  end." 

3.  It  is  true  the  Jews  were  averse  to  believe  that  the 
ordinances  of  the  law  were  to  be  superseded  by  the  com- 
ing of  the  Messiah.  They  seem  to  have  thought,  that 
because  the  Mosaic  ritual  and  institutions  proceeded  from 
God,  who  is  in  himself  all-perfect  and  unchangeable, 
therefore  it  also  must  be  perfect  and  unalterable.  While 
they  looked  to  its  numerous  ceremonies  and  splendid  fes- 
tivals, they  persuaded  themselves,  that  as  they  had  been 
divinely  appointed  they  should  never  terminate.  The  rich 
and  glowing  diction  in  which  the  prophets  described  the 
triumphs  of  Messiah's  reign,  they  understood  as  implying 
not  the  abrogation  but  the  extension  and  perpetuity  of  the 
law;  and  they  were  hence  led  to  anticipate  deliverance  from 
every  foreign  yoke,  and  universal  glory  and  dominion.  Nor 
were  even  those  of  them  who  embraced  Christianity  alto- 
crether  free  for  some  time  from  this  erroneous  prepossession. 


Hie  apostles  tbemselves  appear  to  have  been  somewhat 
under  its  inflaenoe  during  the  ministry  of  our  Iiord;  for 
when  be  told  them  that  all  things  that  were  written  by 
the  prophets  conoeming  the  Son  of  man  should  be  ac- 
complished^ that  he  should  be  delivered  unto  the  Gentiles, 
and  should  be  mocked  and  spitefully  entreated/that  they 
should  scourge  him  and  put  him  to  deaths  and  that  he 
should  rise  again  the  third  day ;  we  are  informed  that 
they  understood  none  of  these  things,  and  this  saying  was 
hid  from  them,  neither  knew  they  the  things  that  were 
spoken. 

4.  £ven  after  the  planting  of  the  Christian  church,  the 
Jewish  omverts  were  slow  to  believe  that  the  rites  of  the 
law  were  totally  annulled.    It  is  clear  &om  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  and  the  epistle  to  the  Galatians,  that  some 
of  them  contended  that  the  Gentile  Christians  also  were 
e^ally  bound  in  conscience  to  observe  the  ordinances  of 
the  Mosaic  dispensation.    The  more  violent  even  went  so 
£Bur  as  to  insist  on  making  the  observance  of  the  law  a  con- 
dition of  justification,  without  which  the  merits  of  the 
Redeemer  could  not  be  available  to  salvation.    Against  a 
principle  subversive  of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity,  the  apostle  Paul  strenuously  contended.  ''  I,  Paul, 
say  unto  you«  that  if  ye  be  circumcised,  Christ  shall  profit 
you  nothing;  for  I  testify  again  to  every  man  that  is  cir- 
cumcised, that  he  is  a  debtor  to  do  the  whole  law.    Christ 
is  become  of  no  effect  unto  you,  whosoever  of  you  are  jus- 
tified by  the  law ;  ye  are  fallen  from  grace.    Knowing 
that  a  man  is  not  justified  by  the  works  of  the  law,  but 
by  the  Mth  of  Jesus  Christ,  even  we  have  believed  in 
Jesus  Christ,  that  we  might  be  justified  by  the  faith  of 
Christ  and  not  by  the  works  of  the  law,  for  by  the  works 
of  the  law  sball  no  flesh  be  justified." 

-5.  Notwithstanding  these  erroneous  and  fondly  cher- 
iriied  sentiments,  the  introduction  of  the  gospel  dispensa- 
tion by  the  Messiah,  together  with  its  spiritual  nature 
and  universal  extent,  were  made  the  subject  of  numerous 
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aiid«zpiiril  predieiioiis.  i  eta  here  refer  only  to  a  few  of 
tkesa.  The  prophet  JeremuJi,  in  a  passage  quoted  bjr  the 
i^ottle  Panl^  clearly  intimates  the  ehangewhidi  should  he 
effected  by  the  coining  of  the  Redeemer^  and  the  eflfecta 
whieh  shoold  result  from  it.  ''  Behold,  the  days  come, 
saith  the  Lord,  that  I  will  make  a  new  oorenant  with  the 
house  of  Israel,  and  with  the  house  of  Jadah :  not  accord- 
ing to  the  covenant  that  I  made  with  their  fathers  in  the 
day  Uiat  I  took  them  by  the  hand  to  bring  them  oat  of 
the  land  of  Egypt ;  which  my  covenant  they  brake  :*— 
But  this  shall  be  the  covenant  that  I  will  make  with  the 
house  of  Israel ;  after  those  days,  saith  the  Lord,  I  will 
put  my  law  in  their  inward  parts,  and  write  it  in  thek 
hearts;  and  will  be  their  Ood,  and  they  shall  be  my 
people.  And  they  shall  teach  no  more  every  man  hk 
neighbour,  and  every  man  his  brother,  saying.  Know  the 
Lonl :  for  they  shall  all  know  me,  from  tiie  least  of  them 
unto  the  greatest  of  them,  saith  the  Lord :  for  I  will  for- 
give their  iniquity^  and  I  will  remember  their  ain  no 
more."* 

6.  It  was  clearly  foretold,  that  the  gospel  should  pro- 
ceed from  Jerusalem ;  and  that,  while  it  would  be  rejected 
by  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  Jews,  it  would  rapidly 
be  extended  far  beyond  the  confines  of  Judea.  "  It  shall 
come  to  pass  in  the  last  days,  that  the  mountain  of  the 
Lord's  house  shall  be  established  in  the  top  of  the  moun^ 
tains,  and  shall  be  exalted  above  the  hills ;  and  all  nations 
shall  flow  into  it.  And  many  people  shall  go  and  say. 
Gome  ye  and  let  us  go  up  to  the  mountain  of  the  Lord,  to 
the  house  of  the  God  of  Jacob ;  and  he  will  teach  us  of 
his  ways,  and  we  will  walk  in  his  paths :  for  out  of  Zion 
shall  go  forth  the  law,  and  the  word  of  the  Lord  from 
Jerusalem.t — He  shall  be  for^  sanctuary ;  but  for  a  stone 
of  stumbling,  and  for  a  rock  of  offence,  to  both  the  houses 
of  Israel ;  for  a  gin  and  for  a  snare  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem.]:-— The  kings  of  the  earth  set  themselvea^  and 

♦  Hebrews  tiiL  ^f  Isaiah  ii.  $  IK  Tiii. 
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the  jpiders  take  coonflel  together  againtt  tbe  ImA,  tad. 
ai^unst  his  anointed."    It  is  unneoessary  to  say  how  per**, 
feetly  these  prophecies  were  fulfilled  in  the  evanta  oi  the 
first  age  of  the  gospel  dispensation. 

7*  But  the  predictions  regardiai^  the  diffurion  of  the 

gospel  among  heathen  nations,  and  the  great  ^argement 

of  tJie  Christian  church,  claim  particular  attention.    At 

the  time  when  these  prophecies  were  delivered,  mttildnd, 

ivith  the  exception  of  the  inhabitants  of  Judea,  were  de« 

baaed  by  gross  superstition  and  idolatry :  darkness  covered 

the  earth,  and  gross  darkness  the  people.    The  nations 

moat  advanced  in  civilisation,  who  had  sueoessftilly  cttlti* 

valed  the  useful  and  ornamental  arts,  were,  in  respect  to 

regions  knowledge,  in  a  state  of  extreme  ignorance. 

They  were  without  God,  and  without  hope  in  the  world  i 

and  were,  if  possible,  still  more  licentious  in  their  conduct 

than  the  people  whom  they  termed  barbarous.    It  was  at 

that  period,  when  the  light  of  Heaven  shone  only  on  the 

land  of  Palestine,  that  a  series  of  prophets  during  many 

successive  ages  foretold  the  diffusion  of  divine  knowledge 

over  the  world  ;-^that  the  Messiah  would  appear  as  the 

Sun  ot  righteousness,  a  light  to  lighten  the  Geitiles,  and 

to  be  the  glory  of  his  people  Israel ;  that  men  should  be 

blessed  in  him,  and  that  all  nations  should  call  him  blessed. 

**  It  is  a  light  thing  that  thou  shouldst  be  my  servant  to 

raise  up  the  tribes  of  Jacob,  and  to  restore  the  preserved  of 

Israel.    I  will  also  give  thee  for  a  light  to  the  Gentiies> 

that  thou  mayest  be  my  salvation  to  the  end  of  the  earth. 

— For  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  even  unto  the  going  down 

of  the  same,  my  name  shall  be  great  among  the  Gentiles : 

and  in  every  place  incense  shall  be  offered  unto  my  name, 

and  a  pure  offering :  for  my  name  shall  be  great  among 

the  heathen,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts. — ^Ask  of  me,  and  I 

will  give  thee  the  heathen  for  thine  inheritance,  and  the 

utt^most  parts  of  the  earth  for  thy  possession.— All  ihe 

ends  of  the  earth  shall  remember  and  turn  unto  the  Lord ; 

and  all  kindreds  of  the  nations  shall  worship  before  thee. 
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«^He  will  destroy  Ae  free  of  the  ooireriiig  cast  over  ail 
people^  and  the  veil  that  is  ^read  over  all  iiati(Hi&-— The 
^kry  of  the  Lotd  shall  he  revealed>  and  all  flesh  shall  see 
it  together;  for  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  hath  spoken  it.** 

8.  In  aoetmlanee  with  these  explicit  predictions  regard- 
ing the  extent  and  onivenality  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdmn 
under  the  flospel  dispoisaiioa.  our  Lord  commanded  his 
apostles  to  go  into  all  the  wwld,  and  preach  the  gospel  to 
every  creature:  to  make  disdi^es  of  all  nations:  whilehe 
piomised  to  he  with  them  alway  even  unto  the  end  of  the 
world.  He  assumes  in  many  of  his  parables  that  his  re- 
ligion should  widely  spread ; — an  assumption  which  was 
not  warranted  by  the  reception  which  he  himself  had  met 
with,  or  by  any  diange  in  the  religious  condition  of  tiie 
nations.  The  prevailing  superstitions  were  firmly  esta- 
hlidied,  being  closely  connected  with  the  civil  constitutions 
of  kingdoms,  supported  by  the  authority  of  the  magistn^^ 
and  powerful  by  the  prepossessions  and  passions  of  the 
people.  It  was  while  spiritual  death  thus  reigned  over 
the  world,  that  Jesus  predicted,  in  conformity  with  an- 
cient pn^^iecy,  Uiat  his  religion  should  extend,  and  be- 

ft 

oome  universal.  '^  The  kingdom  of  heavra,"  he  said,  "  is 
like  to  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  which  a  man  took  and 
sowed  in  his  field ;  which  indeed  is  the  least  of  all  seeds, 
but  when  it  is  grown,  it  is  the  greatest  among  herbs,  and 
beoometh  a  tree,  so  that  the  birds  of  the  air  come  and  lodge 
in  the  branches  thereof."  In  another  parable,  he  describes 
the  very  way  in  which  the  gospel  should  extend  its  in- 
fluence ;  not  by  compulsion,  but  by  silent  persuasion  ; 
insinuating  its  renovating  power  into  the  hearts  of  man- 
kind,  so  as  gradually  to  produce  a  change  (tf  views  and 
feelings ;  and  effecting  a  moral  improvement  on  the  habits, 
customs,  and  laws  of  nations.  "  The  kingdom  of  heaven 
is  like  unto  leaven,  which  a  woman  took  and  hid  in  three 
measures  of  meal,  till  the  whole  was  leavened.'^ 

9.  But  our  Lord  predicted  not  merely  the  wide  diffosion 
and  permanent  establishment  of  his  religion  in  the  world : 


he  also  fixed  the  time  in  which  this  remarkftble  prophecy 
should  be  fulfilled.  This  gospel  of  the  kingdom^  said  he^ 
shall  be  preached  in  all  the  worid,  for  a  witness  to  all  n^ 
tionsj  and  then  shall  the  end  of  the  Jewish  state  come. 
From  the  death  of  our  Lord  to  the  subversion  of  the  Jew- 
ish polity  and  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  were  forty  years  ; 
and  there  is  ample  evidence  that  the  gospel  was  prea<^ed 
before  the  termination  of  that  period  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  Roman  empire.  On  the  day  of  Pentecost  three 
thousand  Jews  were  converted,  who  had  been  assembled 
at  Jerusalem  out  of  all  nations :  and  after  returning  to 
their  respective  homes,  they  would  circulate  the  report  of 
what  they  had  seen  and  heard.  After  the  death  of  Stephen, 
persecution  scattered  abroad  the  disciples  of  Christ  through 
the  regions  of  Judea  and  Samaria ;  and  they  travelled  as 
fiur  as  Phenice,  and  Cyprus,  and  Antioch ;  and  the  hand 
of  the  Lord  was  with  them,  and  a  great  number  believed. 
The  apostle  Paul  himself  preached  the  gospel  and  planted 
dhurches  from  Jerusalem  to  Illyricum,  a  distance  of  two 
thousand  miles.  He  preached  the  gospel  in  Rome,  the 
capital  of  the  world,  where,  as  Tacitus  informs  us,  there 
was  a  great  number  of  Christians :  and  from  the  imperial 
city,  the  glad  tidings  of  the  kingdom  of  God  were  conveyed 
to  all  nations.  It  is  indeed  admitted,  that  before  the  end 
of  the  period  assigned  by  our  Lord  for  the  fulfilment  of 
his  prophecy,  "  Scythia  on  the  north,  India  on  the  east, 
Gaul  and  Egypt  on  the  west,  and  Ethiopia  on  the  south, 
had  received  the  doctrine  of  Christ."  It  is  alleged  on 
good  grounds  that  ^  in  Britain,  which  was  then  regarded 
as  the  extremity  of  the  earth,  the  gospel  was  preached  be- 
fore the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  The  prediction  of  our 
Lord,  therefore,  was  literally  accomplished ;  and  its  ac- 
complishment furnishes  a  striking  proof  of  his  prophetic 
Spirit. 

10.  But  several  of  his  prophecies,  without  fixing  a  period 
to  their  fulfilment,  refer  generally  to  the  success  and  to  the 
ultimate  imiversality  of  the  gospel.    They  reite^ 
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aentiments  contained  in  tbe  propheeies  of  the  Old  Teati^ 
ment  in  regard  to  the  great  extent  of  ChrkrtiaiiUy : — ^Ait 
extent  which  is  represented  by  an  angel  flying  in  the  nridit 
of  heaven,  having  the  everlasting  gospel  to  preach  unto 
them  that  dwell  on  the  earth,  and  to  every  nation,  and 
kindred,  and  tongue,  and  people.    The  rapid  and  astcmi^ 
ing  success  of  the  gospel  is  the  subject  of  historical  testU 
mony.    We  have  seen  its  progress  during  the- first  forty 
years  after  the  death  of  Christ:  andTertuUian  at  the^ 
of  the  second  century  remarks  in  his  Apology:  *'Arethae 
not  multitudes  of  us  in  every  part  of  the  world  ?  It  ir  ti«e, 
we  are  but  of  yesterday,  and  yet  we  have  filled  all  y#ar 
towns,  islands,  castles,  camps,  courts,  palaces,  senate^ 
forum.    We  leave  you  only  your  temi^es." — *'  While  Uie 
Roman  empire  was  invaded,"  as  the  historian  of  its  Be- 
cline  and  Fall  observes,  ''by  open  violence,  or  undermined 
by  slow  decay,  a  pure  and  humble  religion  gently  in.- 
sinuated  itself  into  the  minds  of  men ;  grew  up  in  sUenoe 
and  obscurity ;  derived  new  vigour  from  opposition ;  and 
finally  erected  the  triumphant  banner  of  the  cross  on  the 
ruins  of  the  Capitol.  Nor  was  the  influence  of  Christiaiiity 
confined  to  the  period  or  to  the  limits  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire.   After  a  revolution  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  centuries, 
that  religion  is  still  professed  by  the  nations  of  Europe, 
the  most  distinguished  portion  of  human  kind  in  arts  and 
learning,  as  well  as  in  arms.    By  the  industry  and  seal  of 
the  Europeans,  it  has  been  widely  difl'used  to  the  most 
distant  shores  of  Asia  and  Africa ;  and  by  means  of  thdr 
colonies,  has  been  firmly  established  from  Canada  to  Chili 
in  a  world  unknown  to  the  ancients." 

11.  These  events  are  a  striking  fulfilment  of  and^it 
prophecy.  Omniscience  alone,  however,  could  have  f«fe- 
seen  and  could  have  predicted  their  occurrence.  How 
co|ild  any  mere  man  have  foretold  them  centuries  befbre 
thfe*  introduction  of  the  gospel  dispensation;  when  the 
pure  and  sublime  doctrines  of  the  gospel  were  so  ftar  he. 
yond  the  reach  of  the  wisest  and  the  best  of  uatepiMd 
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n-  i^ 


men  ?  It  w«s  in  tbe  highest  degi»e  impsohable  that  tha 

idea  .ofa  uni^^sal  religion  would  have  been  cherished  by 

pexBfm»  who  were  separated  from  all  other  nations  by  the 

Mosaic  institutions;  and  who  were  accustomed  to  regard 

the  Gentile  tribes  with  supercilious  contempt :  and  even 

if  theidea  had  been  indulged,  how  could  they  have  hoped 

vritbotit  literature  or  philosophy,  and  in  the  face  of  the 

moet  inyeterate  prejudices,  to  have  carried  it  into  effect  ? 

Who  but  the  omniscient  God  could  have  foretold,  with 

abacdute  eeartainty,  a  thousand  years  before  the  event,  that 

a  new  lUspensation  of  religion  would  be  introduced  by  the 

Memah>--^t  religion  opposed  to  paganism,  which  would 

reqime  pnrity  of  heart,  as  well  as  holiness  of  conduct, — a 

religion  destitute  of  every  secular  advantage;!  protected  by 

no  authority,  assisted  by  no  art,  and  not  enforced  by 

eloquence  ;•— advocated  by  twelve  men,  poor  and  Uliterate, 

who  triumphed  over  the  most  determined  opposition^  and 

tlUEDUgh  whose  instrumentality  the  word  of  Ood  grew 

mighlily  and  prevailed?   The  literal  fulfilment  of  the 

prophedes,  which  had  so  accurately  described  these  extra^ 

ordinary  events,  proves  that  they  originated  with  that  God 

be£»re  whose  omniscient  view  all  things  are  naked  and. 

open* 

12.  It  is  true,  the  gospel  is  not  at  present  known  to  all 
nations.  The  earth  is  not,  according  to  the  prediction, 
full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord,  as  the  waters  cover  the 
sea^  But  it  is  obvious  &om  the  facts  to  which  I  have  al- 
luded, as  well  as  from  the  triumphs  which  Christianity 
has  achieved  in  our  own  day,  that  the  fulfilment  of  the 
prophecy  is  in  progress ;  and  that  we  have  the  surest 
grounds  to  hope,  that  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  will,  at 
no  distant  period,  become  "  the  kingdoms  of  our  God  and 
of  his  Christ.  All  kings  shall  fall  down  before  him;  all 
nations  shall  serve  him. — For  the  nation  and  kingdom  that 
will  not  serve  thee  shall  perish ;  yea  those  nations  shall 
be  utterly  wasted." 
13b  Acoording  to  my  classification  of  the  prophecies,. ""' 
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Ibiirth  fierilt  are  thote  which  rdftte  to  the  Jews  in  par- 
licokur.  The  designs  which  this  people  were  intended  to 
maibaerye  in  the  great  scheme  of  proyidence^  give  to  the 
leading  events  in  their  history  a  transcendent  importance. 
They  were  made  the  sahject  of  prophecy  from  the  time  in 
which  God  entered  into  covenant  with  their  ancestor 
Abraham ;  and  their  constant  experimce  of  the  folfilmoit 
id  prophecy  with  regard  to  their  own  condition^  led  them 
to  confide  in  the  testimony  of  the  presets,  when  their  pre- 
dictions referred  to  smtoonding  nations,  or  to  events  in 
distant  futurity.  While  they  had  the  evidence  famished 
by  events  which  affected  themselves  or  their  country  fag 
the  inspiration  of  the  prophets,  they  could  not  doabt  that 
they  spoke  under  the  immediate  and  infidlible  directiim  of 
Qod^  when  they  represented  the  transactions  of  distant 
Bges,  and  the  glmies  of  the  Messiah's  reign. 

14.  The  prophecies  which  relate  to  the  Jewish  nation, 
ought,  it  is  obvious,  to  accomplish  the  same  end  in  regard 
to  us,  namely  to  produce  the  most  perfect  conviction  of  the 
trath  and  divine  authority  of  Christianity.  For  though 
they  do  not  refer  directly  to  the  gospel,  yet  as  they  were 
delivered  by  the  same  prophets  who  testified  beforehand 
the  sufferings  of  Christ,  and  the  glory  that  should  follow, 
they  serve  in  the  fullest  manner  to  establish  their  inspi- 
ration. If  the  history  of  the  world  prove  that  their  nu- 
merous prophecies  regarding  the  Jewish  people  have  been 
itilfiUed,  and  are  now  fulfilling,  do  we  not  hence  derive 
a  pledge  of  the  certain  accomplishment  of  all  thdr  other 
prophetic  intimations  ? 

15.  Moses  prophesied  to  the  Jews  that  as  Gk>d  had  en- 
tered into  covenant  with  them,  and  had  become  in  a  pe- 
culiar sense  their  King  and  their  God,  their  firm  observ- 
ance of  his  law  would  be  rewarded  with  temporal  bless- 
ings,  while  their  violation  of  it  would  be  punished  with 
temporal  calamity.  This  remarkable  prediction  could 
only  be  fulfilled  by  the  continued  and  extraordinary  in- 
terposition of  God.    Our  experience  inlbrms  us  that  this 
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18  contrary  to  fhe  ^fttablished  coarse  of  thingB.  We  know 
that  it  often  fiures  better  in  the  present  state  with  the 
wicked  than  with  the  righteous;  and  that  no  human 
magistracy^  however  desirous,  can  possibly  reverse  this 
order.  Yet  the  prophets  expressly  foretold  the  Jews  that 
this  reversed  order  of  things,  according  to  which  the 
righteous  would  here  be  invariably  rewarded,  and  the 
wicked  be  invariably  punished,  would  be  fixed  among 
them.  "  It  shall  come  to  pass,  if  ye  hearken  unto  these 
judgments,  and  keep  and  do  them,  that  the  Lord  thy 
God  shall  keep  unto  thee  the  covenant  and  the  mercy 
which  he  sware  unto  thy  fathers :  and  he  will  love  thee, 
and  bless  thee,  and  multiply  thee:  he  will  also  bless 
the  fruit  of  thy  land,  thy  com,  and  thy  wine,  and  thine 
oil,  the  increase  of  thy  kine,  and  the  flocks  €i  thy  sheep, 
in  the  land  which  he  sware  unto  thy  fiUhers  to  give  thee. 
Thou  shalt  be  blessed  above  all  people.  I  will  give  you 
rain  in  due  season,  and  the  land  shall  yield  her  increase, 
and  the  trees  of  the  field  shall  yield  their  fruit ;  and  yonr 
threshing  shall  reach  unto  the  vintage,  and  the  vintage 
shall  reach  unto  the  sowing  time;  and  ye  shall  eat  your 
bread  to  the  full,  and  dwell  in  your  land  safely.  But  if 
ye  will  not  do  all  my  commandments,  but  that  ye  break 
Daty  covenant ;  I  also  will  do  this  unto  you, — ^ye  shall  sow 
your  seed  in  vain,  for  your  enemies  shall  eat  it :  And  I 
will  set  my  face  against  you,  and  ye  shall  be  slain  befcnre 
your  enemies.-— I  v<rill  bring  a  sword  upon  you  that  ^all 
avenge  the  quarrel  of  my  covenant."  A  special  promise 
was  given  of  protection  and  safety  during  the  three  an* 
nual  festivals.  ''  Thrice  in  the  year  ^all  all  thy  males 
appear  before  the  Lord  thy  God,  the  God  of  IsraeL  For  I 
will  cast  out  the  nations  before  thee,  and  enlarge  thy  bor- 
ders. Neither  shall  any  man  desire  thy  land,  when  thou 
shalt  go  to  appear  before  the  Lord  thy  God  thrice  in  the 
year." 

1&  These  prophecies  of  future  good  or  of  future  evil 
could  only  be  fulfilled  by  a  miraculous  providence,    ^nt 
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tiMi  they  v^en  emstaiitly  fulfilled  till  the  Babytoiiish 
iBpthrity,  that  is^  during  a  period  of  almost  nine  centu- 
riei^  it  an  acknowledged  &ct.  It  is  admitted  that  from 
that  date  the  extraordinary  providence  which  these  pro- 
phedes  required  for  their  accomplishment  somewhat 
oeesed  to  operate;  and  that  though  the  Jewish  people 
were  afterwards,  as  they  still  are,  und^  the  special  provi- 
dence of  Ood,  that  providence  did  not  so  visibly  interpose 
tat  the  purpose  of  bestowing  temporal  rewards  on  the 
obedient,  and  temporal  punishment  on  the  disobedient 
From  that  era,  indeed,  the  disobedience  of  the  Jews  far 
exceeded  their  observance  of  the  divine  law ;  fuad  hence 
tiie  reason  why  the  judgments  inflicted  were  more  re- 
markable than  the  number  of  temporal  blessings  which 
were  enjoyed. 

17.  The  Babylonish  captivity,  as  well  as  the  deliver- 
ance of  the  Jews,  and  their  r^urn  into  their  own  land, 
were  exfuressly  foretold  by  the  prophets.  Isaiah,  two  hun- 
dred years  before  the  event,  described  the  distress  and 
rain  which  would  be&ll  them  on  account  of  their  extreme 
wi<±edne8B.  He  also  represents  the  Almighty  as  calling 
QD  their  future  deliverer  by  name  ;*  as  commissioning  him, 
wliile  unconscious  of  his  guidance  and  assistance,  to  exe- 
cute his  sovereign  will  in  the  >estoration  of  his  people. 
The  prophecy  was  delivered  long  before  Gyrus  was  in 
existence;  and  its  fulfilment  required  the  occurrence  of 
events  in  a  very  high  degree  improbable,  namely,  the 
union  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  and  the  conquest  of  the 
As^rian  empire,  then  at  the  summit  of  its  glory.  But  all 
the  events  which  the  prophecy  so  minutely  foretold  were 
accomplished.  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord  to  his  anointed,  to 
Gsrms,  whose  right  hand  I  have  holden,  to  subdue  nations 
bef(Mre  him;  and  I  will  loose  the  loins  of  kings,  to  open 
before  him  the  two-leaved  gates ;  and  the  gates  shall  not 
be  «hut ;  I  will  go  before  thee  and  make  the  crooked 
places^straight.    I  will  break  in  pieces  the  gates  of  braft, 

•  Isaiah  sIt. 


and  cut  in  sunder  the  bars  of  iron :  and  I  will  gite  thiee 
the  treasures  of  darjmess^  and  hidden  ridies  of  secret 
plaees,  that  thou  mayest  know  that  I  the  Lord>  which  odl 
thee  by  thy  name,  am  the  God  of  Israel.  For  Jacob  my 
servant's  sake,  and  Israel  mine  eleet^  I  have  even  called 
thee  by  thy  name :  I  have  sumamed  thee,  though  thou 
hast  not  known  me.  I  am  the  Lord  that  maketh  ail 
things :  that  saith  of  Cyrus,  He  is  my  shepherd,  and  shall 
perform  all  my  pleasure  j  even  saying  to  Jerusal^n^ 
Thou  shalt  be  built;  and  to  the  temple.  Thy  foundation 
shall  be  laid." 

18.  The  leading  events  in  the  history  of  the  Jews,  in;- 
cluding  their  expulsion  from  Canaan  by  the  Romans^ 
their  dispersion  over  the  hce  of  the  world,  the  calamities 
which  have  constantly  pursued  them,  and  their  pres^rvau 
tipn  as  a  distinct  people,  were  minutely  described  by 
Moses  upwards  of  three  thousand  years  ago.  He  fbreUM 
the  multiplied  provocations  and  apostasies  of  Israel ;  and 
that  they  should  advance  in  wickedness  till  they  should 
rival  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.*  That  they  attdned  to 
that  guilty  distinction  at  the  time  of  Josephus  is  affirmed 
by  that  historian.  They  were,  says  he,  a  more  atheisti- 
cal generation  than  the  inhabitants  of  Sodom.  There  Was 
no  act  of  wickedness  that  was  not  committed :  nor  can 
any  one  imagine  any  thing  so  bad  that  they  did  not  dO ; 
endeavouring,  publicly  as  well  as  privately,  to  excel  one 
another  both  in  impiety  towards  God,  and  in  injustice  to« 
wards  man. 

19.  The  judgments  of  God,  in  consequence  of  this  great 
wickedness,  are  denounced  by  Moses  in  terms  which  evi* 
dently  refer,  not  only  to  the  Babylonish  captivity,  but 
to  the  subversion  of  their  polity  by  the  Romans,  and  to 
their  subsequent  dispersion.  The  language  employed  1^ 
minds  us  of  the  predictions  of  our  Lord  concemhig  lha 
4estruction  of  Jerusalem.    All  the  judgments  with  vihieb 
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this  people  had  been  previously  visited  were  light  com- 
pared with  those  which  were  inflicted  after  they  had  filled 
up  the  measure  of  their  iniquity  by  rejecting  and  cmd- 
fjfing  the  Redeemer.  The  description  given  by  Moses  of 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  of  the  dispersion  of  the 
Jewish  people,  is  almost'  as  minute  as  that  of  Christ ;  and 
when  we  compare  the  event  with  the  prediction,  we  be- 
hold a  striking  fulfilment  The  Jewish  legislator  dis- 
tinctly alludes  to  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Ronoans, 
to  the  calamities  occasioned  by  it,  the  dreadful  destruction 
which  followed  it,  and  the  judicial  expulsion  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Judea  firom  the  land  of  their  fathers.  *'  I  will 
scatter  you  among  the  heathen,  and  draw  out  a  sword 
after  you, — and  your  land  shall  be  desolate,  and  your 
cities  waste.— rThe  Lord  shall  bring  a  nation  against  thee 
from  &r, — from  the  end  of  the  earth,  as  swift  as  the  eagle 
flieth,  a  nation  whose  tongue  thou  shalt  not  understand, 
^-«  nation  of  fierce  countenance,  which  shall  not  regard 
the  person  of  the  old,  nor  shew  &vour  to  the  young.— 
And  they  shall  besiege  thee  in  all  thy  gates,  until  thy 
high-fenced  walls  come  down  wherein  thou  tnistedst 
throughout  all  thy  land< — And  ye  shall  be  plucked  from 
off  the  land :  and  the  Lord  will  scatter  thee  among  all 
people,  from  the  one  end  of  the  earth  even  imto  the 
other;— and  among  these  nations  shalt  thou  find  no  ease, 
neither  shall  the  sole  of  thy  foot  have  rest ;  but  the  Lord 
shall  give  thee  there  a  trembling  heart,  and  failing  of 
eyes,  and  sorrow  of  mind — and  thy  life  shall  hang  ill 
doubt  before  thee,  and  thou  shalt  fear  day  and  night,  and 
shalt  have  none  assurance  of  thy  life." 

20.  In  how  striking  and  awfiil  a  manner  have  these 
prophecies  been  fulfilled !  Even  the  unnatural  and  re- 
volting scenes  that  took  place  during  the  siege  are  alluded 
to  with  sufficient  clearness.  "  The  tender  and  delicate 
woman,  which  would  not  adventure  to  set  the  soles  of  her 
feet  upon  the  ground  for  delicateness  and  tenderness,  her 
eye  shall  be  evil  towards  the  husband  of  her  bosom,  and 
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toward  her  sqn,  and  toward  her  daughter.^  AcoordiDg  to 
the  enumeration  of  Josephus^  1,300^000  perished.  Nearly 
one  hundred  thousand  were  led  into  captivity,  and  sold 
for  slaves;  and  multitudes  were  sent  to  amphitheatres^ 
throughout  the  Roman  empire^  to  contend  with  savage 
beasts,  and  otherwise  to  suffer  death.    In  the  Roman  ar- 
mies which  destroyed  Jerusalem  were  men  of  all  nations, 
who  led  captive  into  their  respective  countries  the  un- 
happy people  whom  they  conquered.    The  Jews  have 
continued  ever  since  in  a  state  of  dispersion,  and  wander- 
ers over  the  face  of  the  earth.    In  every  country  they 
have  been  treated  as  aliens,  and  have  been  oppressed  and 
persecuted.    Without  a  home,  without  a  government  of 
their  own  to  afford  them  protection,  they  are  scattered 
among  all  nations,  monuments  of  the  inspiration  of  the 
prophets  who,  at  so  early  a  period,  denounced  the  judg- 
ments under  which  they  are  now  sufferin|[.    If  prophecy 
had  declared  that  they  should  be  scattered  among  the  na- 
tions, even  from  one  end  of  the  earth  unto  the  other,  is 
it  not  the  fact,  that  they  are  found  in  every  country  in 
the  world  ?    They  have  even  been  heard  of  in  regions 
which  the  European  traveller  cannot  reach, — in  the  very 
interior  of  Africa. 

21.  They  have  often,  since  their  expulsion  from  Judea, 
been  persecuted  from  one  city  to  another,  and  from  king- 
dom to  kingdom.  Councils  pronounced  exconununieation 
against  those  who  should  favour  them,  or  hold  friendly 
intercourse  with  them ;  and  decreed  that  their  children 
should  be  taken  from  them,  and  brought  up  in  monaste- 
ries. In  a  former  age,  the  Spanish  government  enacted 
that  all  Jews  should  either  change  their  religion  or  quit 
the  country  in  three  months ;  and  we  are  informed  that 
in  consequence  three  hundred  thousand  went  away  on 
foot  in  one  day,  not  knowing  where  to  go.  Many  pe- 
rished by  famine  and  pestilence,  many  were  sold  for 
slaves,  many  were  drowned,  and  many  were  burned  in 
the  ships  that  were  set  on  fire.    They  were  every  ^  * 
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Mys  Hallam,  the  objects  of  popular  insult  and  oppression, 
frequently  of  a  general  massacre.    A  time  of  festivity  to 
others  was  often  the  season  of  mockery  and  persecution 
to  them. — A  series  of  alternate  persecution  and  intole- 
rance was  borne  by  this  extraordinary  people  with  an 
invincible  perseverance.     Philip  Augustus  released  all 
Christians  in  his  dominions  from  their  debts  to  the  Jews, 
reserving  a  fifth  to  himself.    He  afterwards  expelled  the 
whole  nation  from  France.  In  no  country  were  their  suf- 
ferings greater  at  one  time  than  in  England ;  where  they 
were  treated  with  extreme  cruelty  and  oppression.    After 
they  had  endured  the  exactions  of  their  plunderers  in 
successive  ages,  Edward  I.  seized  the  whole  of  their  pro- 
perty,  and  then  banished  them  the  kingdom.    By  this 
measure  many  thousands  were  reduced  to  extreme  mi- 
sery, and  compelled  to  wander  in  a  state  of  great  destitu- 
tion.   Wherever  they  had  gone  in  search  of  a  home^  they 
found,  during  many  ages  after  their  expulsion  from  Ju- 
dea,  no  place  in  which  they  might  rest ;  and  according  to 
the  prophecy,  they  were  oppressed  and  spoiled  evermore. 
Th^y  have  become  an  astonishment,  a  proverb,  and  a  by- 
word among  all  nations.    They  have  been  despised  and 
persecuted  alike  by  Christians,  Mohammedans,  and  Hea- 
thens. 

22.  But  the  most  remarkable  prophecy  regarding  the 
JeWs  is  that  which  assures  them  of  being  preserved  as  a 
separate  people.  This  prophecy  is  twice  delivered  by  Je- 
remiah in  these  words :  "  Though  I  make  a  full  end  of 
all  the  nations  whither  I  have  scattered  thee,  yet  will  I 
not  make  a  full  end  of  thee."  A  similar  prediction  was 
delivered  by  Amos.  "I  will  not  utterly  destroy  the 
house  of  Jacob,  saith  the  Lord ;  for,  lo,  I  will  command, 
and  I  will  sift  the  house  of  Israel  among  all  the  nations, 
like  as  com  is  sifted  in  a  sieve,  yet  shall  not  the  least  grain 
fall  upon  the  earth." 

23.  These  predictions  have  been  literally  fulfilled.  The 
oppressors  of  the  Jews,— the  Egyptians,  the  Assyrians, 
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the  Babylonians  and  the  Romans^  have  long  been  extinct 
as  Independent  nations.  Nor  can  their  posterity  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  other  families  of  mankind.  But  the 
Jews,  though  dispersed  among  all  nations^  are  not  con- 
founded with  them :  they  are  a  distinct  people^  known  as 
separate  from  every  other.  They  retain  in  every  quarter 
of  the  globe  the  distinctive  characters^  the  usages^  and  the 
religion  of  the  Jews.  They  are  in  every  land  recognised 
as  the  same  people^ — the  same  as  when  they  were  re- 
stored from  Babylon ; — the  same  as  when  Vespasian  at 
the  head  of  a  Roman  army  besieged  Jerusalem.  All  other 
ancient  nations  have  been  mingled  and  lost  in  the  com- 
mon mass  of  mankind;  but  they  are  now  as  much  a 
known  and  separate  people  as  they  were  three  thousand 
years  ago. 

24.  This  circumstance  is  truly  astonishing  when  we 
consider  the  cruel  oppression  which  as  a  people  they  have 
endured  from  all  nations.  They  have  been  subjected  to 
exaction  and  persecution ;  and  yet  they  have  been  pre- 
served to  verify  the  prediction — "  Though  I  make  a  full 
end  of  all  the  nations  whither  I  have  scattered  thee^  yet 
will  I  not  make  a  full  end  of  thee."  In  spite  of  the  ex- 
terminating measures  of  pagan  and  antichristian  Rome^ 
of  Mohammedan  and  heathen  nations^  they  still  survive^ 
a  separate  people;  unchanged  amid  the  revolutions  of 
ages^  unaltered  by  the  successive  extinction  of  empires. 
They  remain  notwithstanding  the  edicts  of  kings  and 
councils  which  have  been  issued  for  their  destruction. 
Though  the  rulers  and  the  people  of  almost  all  nations^ — 
Pagan^  Mohammedan^  and  Christian^  have  united  for  the 
ruin  of  this  extraordinary  people,  they  have  been  unable  to 
accomplish  their  design.  The  bush  of  Moses^  surrounded 
with  flames,  has  always  burnt  without  consuming.  They 
are  preserved  as  a  monument  in  the  midst  of  the  nations 
to  attest  the  truth  of  the  law  and  the  prophets,  and  to 
prove,  in  opposition  to  their  own  wishes,  the  divine  autho- 
rity of  that  religion  which  they  have  rejected. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE  FULFILMCKT  OF  PROPHECY  IV  REGARD  TO  fiABTLOX.-^' 
TTRE.— OUR  LORI>*S  PREDICTIOK8  COVCERXIKO  JERUSALEM.' 

] .  There  are  in  the  Bible  numerous  and  striking  jpr^ 
dictions  regarding  other  nations  as  well  as  the  Jews.  Un- 
der this  head  I  shall  only  mention  two  or  three  examples. 
Of  Babylon^  the  most  distinguished  city  of  ancient  times^ 
while  in  the  plenitude  of  its  glory,  the  voice  of  prophecy 
pronounced  its  doom, — and  pronounced  it  one  hundred 
and  sixty  years  before  it  happened.  "  The  burden  of  Ba^ 
bylon,  which  Isaiah  the  son  of  Amoz  did  see. — ^The  iBoUe 
of  a  multitude  in  the  mountains,  like  as  of  a  great  peopl^^ 
a  tumultuous  noise  of  the  kingdoms  of  nations  gatheiM 
together :  the  Lord  of  hosts  mustereth  the  host  of  ttke 
battle.  They  come  from  a  far  country,  from  the  end  '6f 
heaven,  even  the  Lord,  and  the  weapons  of  his  indi^4- 
tion,  to  destroy  the  whole  land. — Behold,  the  day  ot  ibji 
Lord  cometh,  cruel  both  with  wrath  and  fierce  anger,  •& 
lay  the  land  desolate. — Babylon,  the  glory  of  kingd(mt$, 
the  beauty  of  the  Chaldees'  excellency,  shall  be  as  vhstetL 
God  overthrew  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  It  shall  neveir  be 
inhabited,  neither  shall  it  be  dwelt  in  from  generation  to 
generation;  neither  shall  the  Arabian  pitch  tent  theri^; 
neither  shall  the  shepherds  make  their  fold  there:  l^t 
wild  beasts  of  the  desert  shall  lie  there ;  and  their  liotisfs 
shall  be  full  of  doleful  creatures;  and  owls  shall  dw^ 
there,  and  satyrs  shall  dance  there.  And  the  wild  b^^ 
of  the  islands  shall  cry  in  their  desolate  houses,  and  d^ 
gons  in  their  pleasant  palaces."* 

2.  This  remarkable  prophecy  has,  during  many  ceiffii. 
ries>  been  literally  fulfilled.  Babylon  has  become  a  pw* 
session  for  the  bittern,  and  pools  of  wateif.    It  hastieen 
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swept  with  the  besom  of  destruction.    The  site  of  this  once 
celebrated  city  is  now  the  abode  of  "  doleful  creatures." 

3.  Of  Tyre,,  which  was  once  the  emporium  of  the  world, 
and  the  city  of  perhaps  the  most  industrious  and  active 
people  ever  known,  Ezekiel  prophesied : — *'  I  will  scrape 
her  dust  from  her,  and  make  her  like  the  top  of  a  rock. 
It  shall  be  a  place  for  the  spreading  of  nets  in  the  midst 
of  the  sea,"*  The  literal  fulfilment  of  this  prophecy  is 
certified  by  Shaw,  Bruce,  and  the  infidel  Volney.  The 
latter  says,  that  "  the  whole  village  of  Tyre  contains  only 
fifty  or  sixty  poor  families,  who  live  obscurely  on  the  pro- 
duce of  their  little  ground,  and  a  trifling  fishery.'^ 

4.  Prophecy  had  declared  concerning  Egypt,  while  that 
kingdom  was  powerful  and  wealthy,  that  the  pride  of  her 
power  should  come  down ;  that  her  land,  and  all  that  was 
therein,  should  be  made  waste  by  the  hand  of  strangers,  that 
there  should  be  no  more  a  prince  of  the  land  of  Egypt, 
and  the  sceptre  of  Egypt  should  depart  away.t  It  is  un- 
necessary to  say  how  fully  this  prophecy  has  been  ful- 
filled. From  the  time  when  that  kingdom  was  conquered 
by  the  Persians,  350  years  before  Christ,  to  the  present 
day,  Egypt  has  been  governed  by  strangers,  and  every  ef^ 
fort  to  raise  a  native  to  the  throne  has  been  defeated. 
'*  Deprived,  twenty-three  centuries  ago,"  to  use  the  words 
of  Volney,  a  witness  to  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  '*  of 
her  natural  proprietors,  she  has  seen  her  fertile  fields  sue. 
oessively  a  prey  to  the  Persians,  the  Macedonians,  the 
Bomans,  the  Greeks,  the  Arabs,  the  Georgians,  and  at 
length  the  race  of  Tartars,  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
Ottoman  Turks.  The  Mamlouks,  purchased  as  slaves, 
and  introduced  as  soldiers,  soon  usurped  the  power,  and 
elected  a  leader,  li  their  first  establishment  was  a  singu. 
lar  event,  their  continuance  is  not  less  extraordinary. 
They  are  replaced  by  slaves  brought  from  their  original 
country.   The  system  of  oppression  is  methodical.   Every 

•  Eaek.  xxvL  t  E«ek.  xxx.  6^1? 
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thing  the  traveller  sees  or  hears  retaiiidi  him  he  b  in  tile 
country  of  slavery  and  tyranny/' 

5.  We  shall  conclude  our  observations  on  prophecy 
by  briefly  alluding  to  the  |»edi(^ns  of  our  I^ord,  ihe 
great  Prophet,  and  Light  of  the  world.  He  foretold 
his  own  sufferings^  deaths  and  resurrection ;  the  rafttd 
spread  of  the  gospel^  the  persecutions  of  his  disciptes^Ute 
rejection  of  the  Jews^  and  the  bringing  in  of  the  Gentiks. 
But  his  prophecies  concerning  the  destructi<»i  of  JeantOh 
lem  are  peculiarly  full^  minute,  and  impressive.  Is  it 
certain  that  these  prophecies  were  published  before  the 
events  to  which  they  relate  ?  Of  this  we  have  fall  and 
decisive  evidence.  John,  the  only  evangelist  who  wrote 
after  the  event,  has  not  alluded  to  it;  while  Matdiew, 
Mark,  and  Luke,  who,  according  to  the  unanimous  judf- 
ment  of  the  early  ages  of  the  Christian  dispemation,  pub* 
lished  their  gospels  prior  to  the  destruction  of  Jerosah&B^, 
narrate  the  prophecies  regarding  it  at  great  length,  «8  wdl 
as  the  time  in  which  they  were  delivered.  It  is  adnntted 
that  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  in  particular  was  publiAed 
about  the  eighth  year  after  the  death  of  Christ ;  and  as  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  took  place  in  the  seventieth  year 
of  the  Christian  era,  the  prophecies  in  relation  to  it-wece 
published  by  Matthew  about  thirty  years,  and  were  de- 
dared  by  our  Saviour  about  thirty-seven  years>  brfoie 
their  fulfilment.  The  fact  was  so  well  established,  aad 
universally  acknowledged,  that  none  of  the  enemijea  of 
Christianity  in  the  early  centuries  attempted  to  ckiiy  h. 
Besides,  had  the  three  evangelists  by  whom  the  pn^e- 
des  are  recorded  written  after  the  subversion  of  the  Jew* 
ish  polity,  it  would  have  been  scarcely  possible  ior  them, 
however  artful,  not  to  have  dropped  a  word  in  alludcn  to 
their  knowledge  of  its  having  already  taken  place.  When, 
in  addition  to  these  drcumstances,  it  is  remarked^  that 
Christ  is  represented,  in  delivering  this  prophecy,  to  have 
given  particular  charges  to  his  disdples  to  save  themselves 
by  flight  from  the  calamities  of  the  siege^  and  to  have 


i&eetei  iHeai^  wbeft  they  saw  Jeniflalem  compassed  it ith 
armies,  to  depart  from  the  city,  we  surely  moat  own  that 
Ahe  ei/ideBce  against  ^Uie  supposition  of  a  fabrication  after 
^  event  m  strong  and  satisfactory. 

§i  That  this  remarkable  propl^y  waa  fulfilled  is* at^ 
tBirted  by  an  eyewitness  of  the  tragical  ev6Qt  to  which  it 
tdales,9^^^  a  witness  who>  having  been  first  a  leader 
among  ^e  troops  of  Judea,  and  then  a  prisoner<  to  the 
Roman  commander,  and  continually  kept  about  his  peiv 
4M»i  for  the  sake  of  his  services,  clmnot  be  accused  of  hav- 
^kig  written  without  accurate  infixrmation.''  Josephus,  to 
'Whom  I  refer,  composed  his  book  at  Rome,  and  presented 
it  to  tiie  Emperor  Vespasian,  and  to  his  son  Titus,. who 
iiad  commanded  at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  and  who  may 
.^erefinre  be  considered  as  bearing  testimony  to  its  correot- 
aiess.  This  is  a  complete  attestation  of  the  Saviour's  pro- 
phfides  by  a  writer  who  rranained  till  death  an  enemy  of 
Christianity,  and  who,  therefore,  could  have  had  no  in^ 
Mention,  in  ^e  events  which  he  has  recorded,  to  verify  the 
|ffispheticid  claims  of  its  founder.  The  prophecy  is  minute, 
and  so  is  the  narrative  that  attests  its  fulfilment. 

7*  The  mmunciaticm  of  this  prophecy  must  have  been 
disagreeable^  and  its  accomplishment  highly  improbable. 
To  Jews,  who  were  proverbially  attached  to  their  country 
<«nd  its  institutions,  and  who  viewed  with  feelings  of  pride 
-and  complacency  the  temple  which  had  been  rendered 
venerable  by  the  piety  of  successive  generations,  and  which 
ihey  regarded  as  the  tabernacle  of  the  Most  High,  no  an- 
nouncement could  have  been  more  revolting  than  that 
twhich  foretold  its  destruction.  We  may  therefore  be  as* 
^ued,  that  a  man,  whose  only  or  main  object  was  popu- 
iaiify,  never  would  have  made  it ;  nor,  even  on  the  sup*. 
poiitlon  :that  his  superior  sagacity  might  have  foreseen  the 
probaMe  termination  of  the  Jewish  polity,  would  he  have 
Itasardedhis  credit  on  a  conjecture,  whose  fulfilment  wafs 
in  the  highest  degree  imlikely.  For,  not  only  did  tt^ 
itomansywho  were  the  agents  by  whom  it  was 
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]AMbed>  ^imate^  in  this  instance^  fiom'«:tlidrt  miniUKlit 
^\Mci\ng  towards  oonquered  natioii8r*^ot  only  did  tXn^ 
iioat  the  Jews  with  a  severity  never  used  to  any*  iillidhr 
ptOij^,  and  which  human  reason  coidd  not  thefel6ife^«i& 
^pate ;  bat  such  was  the  strength  of  the  citadel,  tliat^ 
acQordiiig  to  Jo8ephiis>the  general  of  the  Roittanarmyac^ 
linowledged  that  it  ^bb  the  hand  of  God  that  iorted  4kieitt 
to  rttlinquish  fortifica^oii9  which  no  hnman  power  co&ld 
har^  overconie. 

,  8*  The  prophecy  foretold  thai  the  destmction  of  Jcffii* 
selem  would  be  preceded  by  the  suffmngs  of  the  OlaoB^ 
UrntM*    *'  Before  all  these  they  shall  lay  tbeir  hfemdB'JHl 
you,  and  peraecote  you,  delivering  you  up  to  the  syiul^ 
gf^ues,  and  into  priaons,  being  lMt>ught  before  kingaltad 
rulers  for  my  name's  sake.    And  ye  shall  be  betrayed, 
b0lh  by  parents,  and  brethren,  and  kinsfolk,  and  friendsi; 
BAii  some  of  you  shall  they  cause  to  be  put  to  ^fceatb^  *  ^  AM 
ye  shall  be  hated  of  all  men  for  my  name's  sakei"-  It 'is 
UQliecessary  to  say  how  unwelcome  these  aamunciatioiis 
must  have  been  to  men  who  had  so  long  and  so'^fondly 
dw^lt  in  imagination  on  the  glories  of  that  tempoml'  do^ 
minion  which  they  believed  their  master  wouM  soon  esta^ 
bHah;  and  how  injurious  they  must  have  proved  totb^ 
cause  of  any  leader  who  hoped  for  success  only  by  flatM^ 
ing  the  prejudices  of  his  followers*    They- woe  all  ftil- 
filled  before  the  final  overthrow  of  the  Jewish  polity.   The 
prophecy  tells  us  that  the  disciples  of  Christ  would  be 
l^rseeuted;  and  we  learn  from  the  confession  of  Saul  of 
Tarsus,  that  he,  during  the  period  referred  to,  actbi|f-by 
the  authority  of  the  chief  priests,  punished  them  oflteiftik 
every  synagogue,  and  compelled  them  to  blaspheme  I'lofd 
b^g  exceedingly  mad  against  them^  persecuted  tlmil 
enem  unto  strange  cities.    The  prophecy  tells  us  that  thsji 
[^iPiUd  be  east  into  prison ;  and  we  learn  from  the  teiti- 
9K9i»y  of  the  same  witness,  that  many  of  the  saintsy^botli 
UteOfand  women,  he  shut  up  in  prison.    Accordiagtoihe 
prndi^tiQUr  they  were  to  be  betrayed  by  their  parents,  aad 
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jr^lxtions  }  and  I^udtos  mentioiisi  tiiat  the  Qhrisl^s  ti^i«l 
^slh'ered  upby  their  pai«its>breti|reB,  andMoifblk';  %M 
Jhaieiphxm  gives  the  same  teatimeny,  Aoeording"  ta-tll^ 
{ffophecyy  many  of  the  diseiples  were  to  be  put  to  deaDi 
before  the  destraction  of  Jerusalem ;  and  authentic  history 
infomsiua,'  that  in  addition  to  Stephen  and  James^  many 
tiiMsands  were  put  to  death  by  the  sword  of  perseeution. 
'  >  :1^*  The  pr opfaef^  foretold  the  preservation  of  the  Ofaris. 
tians  from  the  calamities  of  the  siege,  "  There  shall  ^t 
a  >li«4r  of  your  head  pedsh.  And  when  ye  shall  see  J^u- 
aalem  compassed  with  aroues^  then  know  that  the  deso*- 
tetieJDL'  thereof  is  nigh.  Then  let  them  whieh  are  in  Judea 
flee/ to  the  mountains;  and  let  them  whidi  are  ki  the 
tmdst.of  It  depart  out;  and  let  not  than  that  are  in'  the 
d(Hintrie6  enter  thereinto.  For  these  be  the  days  of  ven- 
geHmeeJ^  By  the  special  providence  of  God^  after  the 
iloman»imd  made*  their  first  advance  toward  Jerusalenis 
Ihey  sudd^ly  withdrew  in  an  unexpected^  and  indeed 
iHian  tmpoliiic,  manner ;  at  which  Josephus  expresses  1m 
aUTfKdse^  since  the  city  might  then  have  been  easily  taken. 
By  tins  means  tiiey  gave  the  signal  to  the  Christians  to 
retire^  I  and  they>  regarding  this  as  an,  intimation  of  the 
diivine  will,  fled  to  Pella,  a  mountainous  country^  and  to 
other  places  beyond  Jordan. 

}JbO.  According  to  the  prophecy^  the  gospel  would  be 
axti^nsively  promulgated  before  the  final  catastrophe  to 
wbkih  it  related.  "  This  gospel  of  the  kingdom  shall  be 
preadi^din  all  the  world  for  a  witness  unto  all  nations^  and 
then  shall  the  end  come."  Authentic  history  informs  m, 
that  ?withtn  the  predicted  period  the  gospel  was  preached 
iQvtfae  greater  part  of  the  known  world ;  and  that  Chris* 
tian  ichurdies  were  planted  in  almost  all  the  inhabited 
parts  of  the  earth  in  thirty  years  after  the  death  of  Chiiai^ 

•  !lL  According  to  the  prophecy^  extraordinary  signf  0t 
a^earanoes  and  calamities  were  to  precede  the  destruetiMi 
oMeeusalem.  "  Then  said  he  unto  them^  Nation  shall 
liflKi^ainfrt.natitHi^  and  kingdom  against  kingdom;  astdr 


gfe«t  earthquakes  shall  be  in  dk^n  places,  and  fiunftieiiy 
and  pestilences ;  and  fiearftil  sigfata  and  great  signs  dial! 
there  be  in  heaven.  .  And  there  shall  be  signs  in  the  atin^ 
and  in  the  moon,  and  in  the  stars ;  and  upon  the  earth 
distress  of  nations,  with  perplexity;  the  sea  and  tibe 
waves  roaring ;  men's  hearts  failing  them  for  fear,  and 
for  looking  after  those  things  whieh  are  coming  on  the 
earth."  Josephus  and  Tacitus  bear  testimony  to  the 
fulfilment  of  these  predictions.* 

IS.  In  the  prophecy,  the  utter  destrueti<mof  the  temple 
and  of  Jerusalem  is  declared.    "  Behold,"  says  the  Sa- 
viour, ^^  the  days  will  come,  in  the  which  there  shall  not 
be  left  one  stone  upon  another  that  shall  not  be  thrown 
down.    There  shall  be  great  distress  in  the  land,  and 
wrath  upon  this  people.    There  shall  be  great  tribulation, 
such  as  was  not  since  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  this 
time,  no,  nor  ever  shall  be.    And  they  shall  fall  by  Ihe 
edge  of  the  sword,  and  shall  be  led  away  captive  into  aU 
nations,  and  Jerusalem  shall.be  trodden  down  of  the  Gen- 
tiles, until  the  times  of  the  Gentiles  be  fulfilled."    We 
learn  fix>m  Jos^hus,  that  Titus  was  extremely  anxious  to 
save  the  temple;  and  that  in  a  council  of  his  gaierals  he 
expressed  this  to  be  his  determination.    But  it  was  tibe 
purpose  of  God  that  not  one  stone  of  this  edifice  should 
remain  on  another ;  and  this  purpose,  even  in  i^iposition 
to  the  declared  wishes  of  the  chief  of  the  victorious  army> 
was  accomplished.    *'  One  of  the  soldiers,  moved,"  says 
the  Jewish  historian,  "  by  a  divine  impetus,  caught  some 
burning  materials,  and  thrust  the  fire  in  at  one  of  the 
windows."    The  fire  was  observed  by  Titus,  who  cried  to 
the  soldiers  to  extinguish  it ;  but  they  neither  regarded 
his  voice  nor  the  beckoning  of  his  hand.    When  all  afc. 
tempts  to  preserve  it  were  unavailing,  orders  were  given  to 
demolish  to  the  foundation  the  city  and  temple.    With 
ihe  ^eeption  of  three  towers,  "  the  whole  cireumteQice 
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of  the  dty  was  bo  thoroughly  laid  even  with  theg]|rouji4> 
by  those  who  dug  it  up  to  the  Souiidation,  that  there  wa3 
nothing  left  to  make  those  who  came  thither  believe  it  had 
e^r  been  inhabited/'*  A  ploughshare^  says  the  infidel 
histonan  who  records  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman 
empire^  was  drawn  over  the  consecrated  ground,  as  a  sign 
of  perpetual  interdiction.  ^^  Zion  was  ploughed  as  a  fields 
and  Jerusalem  became  heaps ;  and  the  mountain  of  the 
Lord  as  the  high  places  of  the  fbrest/'t 

13.  The  prophecy  foretold  that  there  should  be  ^'  great 
tribulation^  such  as  was  not  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world  to  this  time,  nor  ever  shall  be."  The  historian  in. 
forms  us,  that  within  the  dty  the  fury  of  the  wretched 
people  was  so  great  that  they  often  destroyed  one  another. 
In  their  madness  they  burned  the  granaries  which  were 
intended  for  their  sustenance,  so  that,  before  the  siege  had 
lasted  two  months,  they  were  reduced  to  the  utmost  ex. 
tremities,  and  the  daughters  of  Jerusalem,  whom  the 
Saviour  had  commanded  to  weep  for  themselves  and  for 
their  children,  surrounded  by  famine,  pestilence^  and  the 
sword,  had  recourse  to  expedients  at  which  nature  revolts. 
As  if  to  make  the  hand  of  Providence  more  visible  in  these 
judgments,  vast  multitudes  were  assembled  from  different 
parts  of  Judea  when  the  siege  began,  and  were  there  dut 
up  as  it  were  in  prison,  unable  to  extricate  themselves^ 
from  the  visitation.  It  was  partly  owing  to  this  drcmn^ 
stance,  and  also  to  the  dreadful  carnage  which  took  place 
when  the  city  was  in  the  power  of  the  Roman  army,  that 
the  number  of  the  slain  was  not  less  than  eleven  hundred 
thousand  in  Jerusalem.  Titus  commanded  multitudes  of 
this  unhappy  people  to  be  sent  to  the  different  theatres 
throughout  the  empire  to  be  devoured  by  wild  beasts  and 
the  sword. 

14.  According  to  the  prophecy,  the  Jews  were  to  be 
dispersed  among  all  nations,  and  to  continue  a  distinct 


•  Wars,  b.  vU.  c.  1.  sec.  ].  t  Mich.  iii.  12. 
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people.    ''  They  ahall  be  led  away  captive,  into,  all  na- 
tions;  and  Jerusalem  shall  be  trodden  down  of  the  Gren*- 
tiles/ until  the  times  of  the  Gentiles  be  fulfilled."    Our 
belief  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  wonderful  prediction 
does  not  altogether  depend  on  historical  testimony,  since 
it  is  receiving  its  fulfilment  at  the  present  moment.  Even 
if  historians  had  not  told  us  that  the  Jews  had  be^i  sent 
into  captivity  by  the  command  of  Titus,  we  could  have 
had  no  reason  to  doubt  their  state  of  exile,  becanse  we 
know  that  this  is  their  condition  at  the  present  day ;  and 
we  learn  from  themselves,  that  this  has  been  their  condi<^ 
tlon  since  the  destruction  of  the  temple.    They  have  since 
then  remained  in  a  state  of  dispersion  over  the  world  ;  they 
have  been  hated  and  oppressed  by  every  other  people,  and 
the  daughter  of  Zion  still  "  is  afflicted  for  the  multitude 
of  her  transgressions ;  her  children  go  into  captivity  be- 
fore the  enemy ;  her  elders  sit  upon  the  ground  and  k^ey 
silence;  they  have  cast  up  dust  upon  their  heads;  thfty 
have  girded  themselves  with  sackcloth."    And  yet,  at  the 
present  hour,  while  all  other  ancient  nations  have  melted 
away,  and  are  mingled  and  lost  in  the  kindreds  that  have 
succeeded  them,  they  have  remained  a  separate  people 
and,  after  the  oppressions  of  eighteen  centuries  have  beei| 
ill  operation  to  wear  them  down,  they  are  much  more  nOt 
inerous  than  when  they  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Canaan. 
The  same  unbelief  which  blinds  their  minds  must  indeed 
darken  his  imderstanding  who  does  not  behold,  in  the 
preservation  of  the  children  of  Abraham,  in  opposition  to 
the  common  course  of  the  world,  and  to  the  powerful  and 
incessant  means  that  have  been  employed  for  their  d^ 
struction, — a  standing  miracle,  in  attestation  of  his  divine 
authority  and  mission,  whose  prophetic  declarations  they 
thus  continue  so  fully  to  verify.  , . 

'  15.  Though  there  had  been  no  other  evidence  of.tlji? 
truth  of  Christianity  than  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies 
to  which  we  have  alluded^  it  would  be  sufficient  to  esta. 
hUak  its  divine  authority,  and  to  leave  those  excuseless 
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afad  ^ilty  who  reject  a  revelation  that  bears  thesighafurq 
and  seal  of  Him  to  whom  the  future  is  as  the  light  pf 
noonday.     If  there  have  not  failed  aught  of  any  thing 
Which  Jesus  has  spoken, — ^if  even  at  the  present  hour  his 
sayings  are  fulfilled  in  the  tyranny  which  the  Gentiles 
exercise  over  Judea  and  Jerusalem,  and  in  the  dispersion 
and  distinct  preservation  of  the  Jews  as  a  separate  people, 
have  we  not  evidence  of  a  miraculous  character  of  the 
truth  of  his  claims, — evidence  so  complete  and  decisive  as 
to  leave  the  unbeliever  who  turns  away  in  disobedience 
from  this  Great  Prophet  without  excuse  ?  The  temple  an<J 
metropolis  of  Judea  have,  in  accordance  with  the  voice 
of  prophecy,  been  long  since  demolished,  and  the  mighty 
empire  which  sent  forth  the  executioners  of  vengeance  has 
also  passed  away;  but  the  events  that  have  already  been 
accomplished,  and  that  now  are  addressed  to  our  senses^ 
form  a  pledge  and  memorial  that  the  words  shall  all  be 
fulfilled.    "  At  every  step,"  says  a  recent  traveller,  ''  com- 
ing out  of  the  city,  the  heart  is  reminded  of  that  prophecy, 
accomplished  to  the  letter,  ^  Jerusalem  shall  be  trodden 
down  of  the  Gentiles.'    All  the  streets  are  wretchedness, 
and  the  houses  of  the  Jews,  more  especially,  are  as  dung- 
hills.   No  expression  could  have  been  invented  more  de- 
scriptive of  the  visible  state  of  Jerusalem,  than  this  single 
phrase,  trodden  down'**    '^  Not  a  creature  is  to  be  seen 
in  the  streets,"  says  another  traveller,  ^^  not  a  creature  at 
the  gates,  except  now  and  then  a  peasant  gliding  through 
the  gloom,  concealing  under  his  garments  the  fruits  of  his 
labour,  lest  he  should  be  robbed  of  his  hard  earnings  by 
tiie  rapacious  soldier.    The  only  noise  heard  from  time 
to  time  in  the  city  is  the  galloping  of  the  steed  of  the 
desertt 

]6.  Thus  the  wonderful  prophecies  of  our  Lord  have 
been  fulfilled,  and  are  now  receiving  fulfilment.  We  may 
therefore  be  assured  that  all  his  predictions  shall  be  ac- 

— : '■ — -.Tf  / 
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complished.  *^  For  what  reason  can  we  believe,  that 
though  they  (the  Jews)  are  dispersed  among  all  naticms, 
yet^  by  a  constant  miracle,  they  are  kept  distinct  from  al), 
but  for  the  further  manifestation  of  Grod's  purposes  to- 
wards them  ?  The  prophecies  have  been  accomplished  to 
the  greatest  exactness^  in  the  destruction  of  their  city^  and 
its  continuing  still  subject  to  strangers, — ^in  the  dispersion 
of  their  people,  and  their  living  still  separate  from  all  other 
people ;  and  why  should  not  the  remaining  parts  of  the 
same  prophecies  be  as  fully  accomplished  in  their  restora- 
tion, at  the  proper  season,  when  the  times  of  the  Gentiles 
shall  be  fulfilled  r* 

*  Newton,  vol.  ii,  p.  336. 


THE  END. 
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